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PREFACE. 


During  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last 
edition  of  this  work  was  issued,  considerable  animation 
has  manifested  itself  in  this  special  department  of 
Chemical  Analysis,  the  result  of  which,  in  many  cases, 
has  been  an  improvement  in  old  methods,  and  the 
introduction  of  many  new  ones. 

The  active  criticism  of  English,  American,  and  German 
chemists  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  older  methods 
with  good  effect,  in  addition  to  which  new  fields  of 
investigation  have  been  opened  out  of  a  promising 
character. 

These  rapid  changes  have  necessitated  a  considerable 
amount  of  revision  on  my  part,  leading,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  re-writing  of  portions  of  the  book>  as 
well  as  the  investigation  of  many  new  processes. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  eliminate  the  good  from  the 
bad,  and  trust  that  the  present  edition  may  find  as  kind 
an  acceptance  among  my  fellow-workers  as  those  which 
have  previously  been  issued.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  work  is  now  accepted  as  the  standard 
text-book  on  the  subject  wherever  the  English  language 
is  used. 


VI  riJEFACE. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  may  state  that  a  French  translation 
of  the  present  edition,  by  Dr.  C.  Mehu  of  Paris,  is  in 
progress,  and  will  be  issued  during  the  present  year. 

I  desire  again  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to 
Mr.  W.  Thorp,  B.Sc,  for  his  careful  revision  of 
§§  83,  81,  and  85,  and  for  his  kindness  in  reading  the 
proof-sheets;  also  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Thomas,  F.C.S.,  for 
a  concise  description  of  his  improved  gas  apparatus, 
together  with  some  modifications  of  method  in  the  analysis 
of  gases. 

I  acknowledge  with  much  gratitude  the  kind  help  of 
Mr.  E.  War  in  gt  on  in  giving  me  suggestions  as  to  some 
methods  of  analysis,  so  carefully  and  patiently  worked  out 
by  him,  and  would  express  the  hope,  that  his  good  example 
of  exhaustively  pursuing  definite  lines  of  analytical  re- 
search may  find  many  imitators  in  the  future. 

FRANCIS    SUTTON. 

NoilWlCH, 

Jaiiuarify  1882. 
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Exact  Atomic 
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as  found  by 
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researches. 
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Abbreviations  and  Explanations. 

The  formulae  aro  constructed  on  the  basis  11  =  1.  0  =  16. 
H'O  =  18. 

The  normal  temperature  for  the  preparation  aud  use  of  standard 
solutions  is  1G°  C,  or  about  GO''  Falir. 

c.c.  denotes  cubic  centimeter. 

gni.       „       gram  =  15  ••13235  grains  English. 

gm.       „       grain. 

dm.       „       dccem  ==10  liuid  grains. 

1  liter  =  1000  c.c.  at  16"  C. 

1  c.a  =  1  gm.  distilled  water  at  16**  C. 

ldm.=  10gm.      „  „  „ 

Distilled  water  is  to  lic  used  in  all  the  processes,  unless  other- 
wise expressed. 

Normal  Solutions  are  those  which  contain  one  gram  atom 
of  re-agent  (taken  as  monobasic),  or  an  equivalent  in  some  active 
constituent  {e,g,  oxygen)  in  the  liter  (see  p.  23). 

Decinormal  Solutions  are  one-tenth  of  that  strength  =  .^^. 

Centinormal,  one  hundredth  =  j^^j. 

Empirical  Standard  Solutions  are  those  which  contain  no 
exact  atomic  proportion  of  re-agent,  but  are  constructed  generally 
so  that  1  c.c.  =  001  gm.  (one  centigram)  of  the  substance  sought. 

A  Titrated  Solution  (from  the  French  word  iitrej  title  or 
power)  denotes  a  solution  whose  strength  or  chemical  power  has 
been  accurately  found  by  experiment. 

AVhen  a  chemical  substance  or  solution  is  directed  to  bo  tltraieiU 
the  meaning  is,  that  it  is  to  be  ([uantitatively  tested  for  tlie  amount 
of  pure  substance  it  contains  by  the  help  of  standard  or  titrated 
solutions.  The  term  is  used  in  preference  to  tested  or  analyzed^ 
because  these  expressions  may  relate  e<[ually  to  qualitative  and 
(Xuantitative  examinations,  whereas  titration  can  only  apply  to 
quantitative  examination. 

J.C.8.  denotes  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  (Transactions 
only). 

Z,  a.  C.      „        Zeitschrift  fiir  Analytische  Chemie. 

C,N,  „        Chemical  News. 

Other  book-references  are  given  in  full. 


ERRATUM. 

Pako  282.    The  equivalent  number  of  Uranium  should  be  210  iDBlcad 
of  118  8. 


VOLUMETEIC    ANALYSIS 


OF 


LIQUIDS    AND    SOLIDS. 


PAKT    I. 


GENERAL    PBINOIPLES. 


§  1.  Quantitative  analysis  by  weight,  or  gravimetric  analysis, 
consists  in  separating  out  the  constituents  of  any  compound,  either 
in  a  pure  state  or  in  the  form  of  some  new  substance  of  known 
composition,  and  accurately  weighing  the  products.  Such  opera- 
tions are  frequently  very  complicated,  and  occupy  a  long  time, 
besides  requiring  in  many  cases  elaborate  apparatus,  and  the  exercise 
of  much  care  and  experimental  knowledge.  Yolumetnc  processes, 
on  the  other  hand,  are,  as  a  rule,  quickly  performed ;  in  most  cases 
are  susceptible  of  extreme  accuracy,  and  need  much  simpler 
apparatus.  The  leading  principle  of  the  method  consists  in  sub- 
mitting the  substance  to  be  estimated  to  certain  characteristic 
i*caction8,  employing  for  such  reactions  solutions  of  known 
strength,  and  from  the  volume  of  solution  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  reaction,  determining  the  weight  of  the  substance 
to  be  estimated  by  aid  of  the  known  laws  of  chemical  e([uivalenco. 

Volumetric  analysis,  or  quantitative  chemical  analysis  by  measure, 
in  the  case  of  liquids  and  solids,  consequently  dei)ends  upon  the 
following  conditions  for  its  successful  practice  : — 

1.  A  solution  of  the  re-agent  or  test,  the  chemical  power  of 
which  is  accurately  known,  called  the  "  standard  solution." 

2.  A  graduated  vessel  from  which  portions  of  it  may  bo 
accurately  delivered,  called  the  burette. 

3.  The  decomposition  produced  by  the  tost  solution  with  any 
given  substance  must  either  in  itself  or  by  an  indicator  be  such, 
that  its  termination  in  unmistalcable  to  the  eye,  and  thereby  the 
quantity  of  the  substance  with  which  it  has  combined  accurately 
detennined. 


^ 
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2  .  HANDBOOK   OF  §    1. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  quantity  of 
pure  silver  contained  in  a  shilling.  The  coin  is  first  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  by  wliich  means  a  bluish  solution,  containing  silver, 
copper,  and  probably  other  metals,  is  obtained.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  chlorine  combines  with  silver  in  the  presence  of  other  metals 
to  form  silver  chloride,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  The  pro- 
portions in  which  the  combination  takes  place  are  35*37  of  chlorine 
to  every  107*66  of  silver ;  consequently,  if  a  standard  solution  of  pure 
sodic  chloride  is  prepared  by  dissolving  in  water  such  a  weight  of 
the  salt  as  will  be  equivalent  to  35*37  grains  of  chlorine  (=  58*37 
grains  NaCl)  and  diluting  to  the  measure  of  1 000  grains ;  every 
single  grain  measure  of  this  solution  will  combine  with  0*10766  grain 
of  pure  silver  to  form  silver  chloride,  which  is  precipitated  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made.  In  the  process 
of  adding  the  salt  solution  to  the  silver,  drop  by  drop,  a  point  is  at 
last  reached  when  the  precipitate  ceases  to  form.  Here  the  process 
must  stop.  On  looking  carefully  at  the  graduated  vessel  from 
which  the  standard  solution  has  been  used,  the  operator  sees  at 
once  the  number  of  grain  measures  which  has  been  necessary  to 
produce  the  complete  decomposition.  For  example,  suppose  the 
quantity  used  was  520  grain  measures ;  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done  is  to  multiply  520  by  the  coefficient  for  each  grain  measure, 
viz.  0*10766,  which  shows  the  amount  of  pure  silver  present  to  be 
55 '98  grains. 

This  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  silver  in  any  given 
solution  occupies  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whereas  the  estimation 
by  weighing  could  not  be  done  in  half  a  day,  and  even  then  not  so 
accurately  as  by  the  volumetric  method.  It  must  be  understood 
tliat  there  are  certain  necessary  precautions  in  conducting  the  above 
process  which  have  not  been  described ;  those  will  be  found  in  their 
proper  place ;  but  from  this  example  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
saving  of  time  and  trouble,  as  compared  with  the  older  methods  of 
analysis,  is  immense ;  besides  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances 
in  which  it  can  be  applied,  it  is  equally  accurate,  and  in  many  cases 
much  more  so. 

The  only  conditions  on  which  the  volumetric  system  of  analysis 
are  to  be  carried  on  successfully  arc,  that  the  greatest  care  is 
exercised  with  respect  te  the  graduation  of  the  measuring  instru- 
mente,  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  standard  solutions,  and  the 
absence  of  other  matters  which  would  interfere  with  the  accurate 
estimation  of  the  particular  substance  sought. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis  is,  that  in  the  former  method,  the  substance  to  be 
estimated  must  be  completely  isolated  in  the  purest  possible  state 
or  combination,  necessitating  in  many  instences  very  patient  and 
discriminating  labour ;  whereas,  in  volumetric  processes,  such  com- 
plete separation  is  very  seldom  required,  the  processes  being  so 
contrived  as  to  admit  of  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
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other  substances  which  have  no  effect  upon  the  particular  chemical 
reaction  required. 

The  process  just  described  for  instance,  the  estimation  of  silver 
in  coin,  is  a  case  in  point.  The  alloy  consists  of  silver  and  copper 
with  small  proportions  of  lead,  antimony,  tin,  gold,  etc.  None  of 
these  things  affect  the  amount  of  salt  solution  which  is  chemically 
required  to  precipitate  the  silver,  whereas,  if  the  metal  had  to  be 
determined  by  weight  it  would  be  necessary  to  first  filter  the  nitric 
acid  solution  to  free  it  from  insoluble  tin,  gold,  etc. ;  then 
precipitate  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodic  chloride ;  then  to  bring  the 
precipitate  upon  a  filter,  and  wash  repeatedly  with  pure  water  until 
every  trace  of  copper,  sodic  chloride,  etc.,  is  removed.  The  pure 
silver  chloride  is  then  carefully  dried,  ignited  separately  from  the 
filter,  and  wdghed;  the  filter  burnt,  residue  as  reduced  metallic  silver 
and  filter  ash  allowed  for,  and  thus  finally  the  amount  of  silver  is 
found  by  the  balance  with  ordinary  weights. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  volumetric  process  has  been  purely 
chemical,  the  burette  or  measuring  instrument  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  balance,  and  theoretical  or  atomic  weights  have  supplanted 
ordinary  weights. 

The  end  of  the  operation  in  this  method  of  analysis  is  in  all 
cases  made  apparent  to  the  eye.  In  alkalimetry  it  is  the  change 
of  colour  produced  in  litmus,  turmeric,  or  other  sensitive  colouring 
matter.  The  formation  of  a  permanent  precipitate,  as  in  the 
estimation  of  cyanogen.  A  precipitate  ceasing  to  form,  as  in 
chlorine  and  silver  determination.  The  ap])earance  of  a  distinct 
colour,  as  in  iron  analysis  by  permanganate  solution,  and  so  on. 

I  have  adopted  the  classification  of  methods  used  by  Mohr  and 
others,  namely  :— 

1.  Where  the  determination  of  the  substance  is  effected  by 
saturation  with  another  substance  of  opposite  properties — 
generally  understood  to  include  acids  and  alkalies,  or  alkaline 
earths. 

2.  Where  the  determination  of  a  substance  is  effected  by  a 
reducing  or  oxidizing  agent  of  known  power,  including  most 
metals,  with  their  oxides  and  salts ;  the  principal  oxidizing  agents 
being  potassic  permanganate,  potassic  bichromate,  and  iodine  ;  and 
the  corresponding  reducing  agents,  ferrous  and  stannous  compounds, 
and  sodic  hyposulphite. 

3.  Where  the  determination  of  a  substance  is  effected  by 
precipitating  it  in  some  insoluble  and  definite  combination,  an 
example  of  which  occurs  in  the  estimation  of  silver  described 
above. 

This  classification  does  not  rigidly  include  all  the  volumetric 
processes  that  may  be  used,  but  it  divides  them  into  convenient 
sections  for  describing  the  peculiarity  of  the  reagents  used,  and 
their  preparation.  If  strictly  followed  out,  it  would  in  some  cases 
necessitate  the  registration  of  the  body  to  be  analyzed  under  two 
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or  three  heads.  Copper,  for  instance,  can  be  determined  residually 
by  potassic  permanganate ;  it  can  also  be  determined  by  precipitation 
with  sodic  sulphide.  The  estimation  of  the  same  metal  by  potassic 
cyanide,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  come  under  any  of  the 
heads. 

It  will  be  found,  therefore,  that  liberties  have  bo  taken  with  the 
arrangement ;  and  for  convenient  reference  all  analytical  processes 
applicable  to  a  given  body  are  included  under  its  name. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  that  several  distinct 
volumetric  methods  for  one  and  the  same  substance  are  given ; 
but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  in  many  instances 
greater  convenience,  and  also  accuracy,  may  bo  gained  in  this 
way. 

The  operator  may  not  have  one  particular  reagent  at  command, 
or  he  may  have  to  deal  with  such  a  mixture  of  substance  as  to 
preclude  the  use  of  some  one  method ;  whereas,  another  may  bo 
quite  free  from  such  objection  :  the  choice  in  such  cases  of  course 
requires  judgment,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
operator  shall  be  acquainted  with  the  qualitative  composition  of  the 
matters  with  which  he  is  dealing,  and  that  he  should  ask  himself 
at  every  step  why  such  and  such  a  thing  is  done. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
volumetric  system,  that  it  may  be  successfully  used  in  many 
instances  by  those  who  have  never  been  thoroughly  trained  as 
analytical  chemists;  but  wo  can  never  look  for  the  scientific 
development  of  the  system  in  such  hands  as  these. 

Fleischer,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  book  (Die  Titrir- 
inefhode*Jy  claims  to  have  materially  advanced  the  scientific  basis 
of  the  system  by  his  methods  of  separation  of  bases  or  acids; 
and  both  he  and  his  translator  appear  to  look  upon  the  hitherto- 
published  treatises  on  volumetry  as  mere  collections  of  receipts  or 
prescriptions,  the  details  of  which  must  bo  carried  out  literally,  and 
with  the  strictest  obedience,  in  order  to  estimate  any  given  substance. 

If  I  were  asked  to  state  the  first  necessity  of  any  analytical 
process,  I  would  answer,  accuracy ;  if  I  were  asked  to  state 
the  second  or  even  third  necessity,  I  would  again  answer, 
accuracy. 

It  is  of  course  an  easy  matter  to  sacrifice  this  accuracy  in  some 
degree,  in  favour  of  that  which  looks  like  a  comprehensive  system, 
but  the  true  interests  of  practical  science  cannot  bo  advanced  on 
such  a  principle. 

When  the  volumetric  system  was  first  fairly  announced,  it 
naturally  gave  rise  to  hosts  of  theoretical  applications,  which  time 
and  experience  have  proved  in  many  instances  to  be  practically 
untrustworthy. 

The  sketches  of  separation  methods  given  by  Fleischer  arc, 

*  An  abridged  translation  by  Pattinson  Muir  was  issued  in  1877  (Macmillan). 
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unfortunately,  not  accompanied  by  any  examples ;  and  any  one  who 
is  minutely  acquainted  with  the  practical  work  of  volumetric 
analysis,  can  readily  detect  instances  in  which  they  must  lead  to 
hopeless  inaccuracy,  for  want  of  the  very  detail  or  prescription 
which  the  author  condemns. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  order  to  apply  the  volumetric  system  in  cases 
of  complicated  mixtures  of  bases  or  acids,  the  operator  must  be 
an  experienced  as  well  as  a  trained  analyst;  and  no  system  of 
instruction  can  bo  written  for  the  tyro  which  will  place  him  in  the 
position  of  the  accomplished  chemist.  To  the  latter  the  instructions 
are  needless,  and  to  the  tyro  they  can  only  be  hopelessly  misleading 
and  useless.  Wo  need  only  glance  at  the  literature  of  chemical 
analysis  in  general,  to  see  how  important  it  is  to  study  in  detail  the 
nature  of  each  substance  and  its  special  peculiarities ;  and  every  day 
brings  to  light  some  improvement  in  processes,  both  gravimetric 
and  volumetric,  hitherto  thought  perfect. 

In  the  present  treatise  I  have  invariably  enlarged  upon  the 
separation  of  substances  under  their  respective  heads  as  far  as  is 
possible,  and  pointed  out  where  processes  could  be  applied  and 
where  not.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  safest  method  for  the  present ; 
meantime,  it  is  above  all  things  advisable,  that  those  who  follow 
the  purauits  of  chemical  analysis  should  be  real  chemists,  and  not 
mere  teclinical  opera tora. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
all  the  operations  and  chemical  reactions  as  simply  as  possible, 
purposely  avoiding  abstruse  mathematical  expressions,  which, 
though  they  may  be  more  consonant  \nih.  the  modern  study  of 
chemical  science,  are  hardly  adapted  to  the  technical  operator. 
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THE    INSTRUMENTS    AND    APPAEATUS. 

THE    BALANOE. 

§  2.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  balances  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  volumetric  system  completely ;  one  to  carry 
about  a  kilogram  in  each  pan,  and  turn  when  loaded  with 
about  five  milligrams.  This  instrument  is  used  for  graduating 
flasks,  or  for  testing  them,  and  for  weighing  large  amounts  of  pure 
reagents  for  standard  solutions.  Tlie  second  balance  should  be 
light  and  delicate,  and  to  carry  about  fifty  grams,  and  turn  easily 
and  quickly  when  loaded  with  one  or  two-tentlis  of  a  milligram. 
This  instrument  serves  for  weighing  small  quantities  of  substances 
to  be  tested,  many  of  which  are  hygroscopic,  and  need  to  bo 
weighed  quickly  and  with  great  accuracy  ;  it  also  serves  for  testing 
the  accuracy  of  pipettes  and  burettes. 

For  all  technical  purposes,  however,  a  moderate-sized  balance 
of  medium  delicacy  is  quite  sufficient,  especially  if  rather  largo 
quantities  of  substances  are  weighed  and  brought  into  solution — 
then  further  subdivided  by  means  of  measuring  flasks  and  pipettes. 

The  operator  also  requires,  besides  the  balance  and  the  gra^luated 
instruments,  a  few  beakers,  porcelain  basins,  flasks,  funnels,  stirring 
rods,  etc.,  as  in  gravimetric  analysis;  above  all,  he  must  be 
practically  familiar  with  proper  methods  of  filtration,  washing  of 
precipitates,  and  the  application  of  heat. 
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§  3.  This  is  more  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  of  value ;  but, 
nevertheless,  one  can  imagine  circumstances  in  which  it  might  be 
usefid.  In  carrying  it  out,  it  is  necessary  only  to  have  (1)  a 
correct  balance,  (2)  a  pure  specimen  of  substance  to  use  as  a  weight, 
(3)  an  accurate  burette  tilled  with  the  appropriate  solution.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  strength  of  this  should  be  known;  but  the 
state  of  concentration  should  be  such  as  to  permit  the  necessary 
reaction  to  occur  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

If  a  perfectly  pure  specimen  of  substance,  say  calcic  carbonate, 
be  put  into  one  scale  of  the  balance,  and  bo  counterpoised  with  an 
impure  specimen  of  the  same  substjmce,  and  both  titrated  with  the 
same  acid,  and  the  number  of  c.c.  used  for  the  pure  substance  be 
called  100,  the  number  of  c.c.  used  for  the  impure  substance  will 
correspond  to  the  percentage  of  pure  calcic  carbonate  in  the  specimen 
examined. 

The  application  of  the  process  is,  of  course,  limited  to  the  use  of 
such  substances  as  are  to  be  had  pure,  and  whose  weight  is  not 
variable  by  exposure ;  but  where  even  a  pure  substance  of  one  kind 
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cAnnot  be  had  as  a  weight,  one  of  another  kind  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute,  and  the  required  result  obtained  by  calculation.  For 
instance,  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  a  specimen  of  sodic 
carbonate,  and  only  pure  calcic  carbonate  is  at  hand  to  use  as  a 
weight ;  equal  weights  of  the  two  are  taken,  and  the  impure  speci- 
men titrated  with  acid.  To  arrive  at  the  required  answer,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  a  coefficient  or  factor  by  which  to  convert  the 
number  of  c.c.  required  by  the  sodic  carbonate,  weighed  on  the 
calcic,  into  tliat  which  should  be  required  if  weighed  on  the  sodic, 
basis.  A  consideration  of  the  relative  molecular  weights  of  the  two 
bodies  will  give  the  factor  thus — 

('alcic  carbonate  100     a.oiqi 
Sodic  carbonate  106 

If,  therefore,  the  c.c.  used  are  midtiplied  by  this  number,  the 
l>ercentago  of  pure  sodic  carbonate  will  be  obtained.  The  method 
may  be  extended  to  a  number  of  substances,  on  this  principle,  with 
the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity. 


VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS  WITHOUT  BURETTES  OB 
OTHEB  aBADUATED  INSTBUXENTS. 

§  4.  This  operation  consists  in  weighing  the  standard  solutions 
on  the  balance  instead  of  measuring  them.  The  influence  of 
variation  in  temperature  is,  of  course,  here  of  no  consequence.  The 
chief  requisite  is  a  delicate  flask,  fitted  with  a  tube  and  blowing 
ball,  as  in  the  burette,  fig.  5,  or  an  instrument  known  as 
Schuster's  alkalimeter  may  bo  used.  A  special  burette  has  been 
devised  for  this  purpose  by  C  asam  a  j  or  (C  N,y,  xxxv.  p.  98).  The 
method  is  capable  of  very  accurate  results,  if  care  be  taken  in 
preparing  the  standard  solutions  and  avoiding  any  loss  in  pouring 
the  liquid  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  weighed.  It  occupies 
much  more  time  than  the  usual  processes  of  volumetric  analysis, 
but  at  great  extremes  of  temperature  it  is  far  more  accurate. 


THE    BUBETTE. 

§  5.  This  instrument  is  used  for  the  delivery  of  an  accurately 
measured  quantity  of  any  particular  standard  solution.  It  invari- 
ably consists  of  a  long  glass  tube  of  even  bore,  throughout  the 
length  of  which  are  engraved,  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
certain  divisions  corresponding  to  a  known  volume  of  fluid. 

It  may  be  obtained  in  a  great  many  forms,  under  the  names  of  their 
respective  inventors,  such  as  Mohr,  Gay  Lussac,  Binks,  etc., 
but  as  some  of  these  possess  a  decided  superiority  over  others,  it  is 
not  quite  a  matter  of  indifference  which  is  used,  and  therefore  a 
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8li(;ht  description  of  them  may  not  bo  out  of  ploco  lierc.     The 
burette,  with  glaas  Btot>-cock  or  india-rubber  tube  and  clip,  contrived 
by  Mohr,  ehovra  in  tigs.  1,  2,  and  4,  hoa  tho  preference  above  all 
otbera  for  general  purposes 
The  atlTOutagcs  [wasossod  by  this  instniineiit  are,  that  ita  constant 
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npngbt  position  enables  tlie  operator  at  once  to  read  off  the  number 
of  d^recB  of  teat  solution  used  for  any  analysis.  The  quantity  of  fluid 
to  be  delivered  can  be  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety  by  the  pressure 
of  tho  thnmb  and  finger  on  the  spring  clip  or  by  tlie  tap ;  and  tho 
instrument  not  being  held  in  tho  hand,  there  is  no  chance  of  increasing 
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the  bulk  of  the  fluid  by  the  lieat  of  the  body,  ami  thus  leading  to 
incorrect  measurement,  as  is  the  case  with  Binks'  or  Gay 
Lnssuc's  form  of  instramont.  The  principal  disadvantage, 
however,  of  these  two  latter  forma  of  burette  is,  that  a  correct 
reading  can   only   be  obtained  by  placing  them  in  an   upright 


position,  and  allowiug  the  fluid  to  find  its  perfect  level,  llie 
preference  should,  therefore,  iinhusitatingly  be  given  to  Molir'a 
burette,  wherever  it  caii  be  used ;  the  greatest  drawback  to  its 
original  form  is,  that  it  cannot  bo  used  for  permanganate  in  con- 
Bequence  of  its  india-rubber  tube,  which  decomposes  the  solution. 
This,  however,  can  bo  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  same 
kind  of  burette  fitted  with  a  delicate  glass  stop-cock,  as  shown  in 
fig.  4.  This  tap  burette  is  very  serviceAblo,  as  it  can  be  used 
not  only  for  permanganate  but  for  all  other  solutions,  and  may  nlao 
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be  arranged  so  as  to  deliver  the  solution  in  drops,  leaving  botli 
the  hands  of  the  operator  disengaged.  The  tap  should  be  ground 
very  accurately,  and  the  end  of  the  plug  should  have  a  collar  of 
india-rubber  or  buckskin  fastened  on  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  plug 
from  slipping  out  of  its  place.  Owing  to  the  action  of  caustic 
alkalies  upon  glass,  such  a  burette  does  not  answer  well  for  strong 
solutions  of  potash  or  soda,  unless  emptied  and  washed  immediately 
after  use.  Two  convenient  forms  of  stand  for  Mohr's  burettes 
are  shown  in  figs.  3  and  4 ;  in  the  latter,  the  arms  carrying  the 
burett<is  revolve. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mohr  for  another  form  of  instrument  to 
avoid  the  contact  of  permanganate  and  india-rubber,  viz.,  the  foot 
burette,  with  elastic  ball,  shown  in  ^g,  5. 

The  flow  of  liquid  from  the 
exit  tube  can  be  regulated  to 
a  great  nicety  by  pressure 
upon  the  ball,  which  should 
be  large,  and  have  two  open- 
ings,— one  cemented  to  the 
tube  with  marine  glue,  and 
the  other  at  the  side,  over 
which  the  thumb  is  placed 
when  pressed,  and  on  the 
removal  of  which  it  refills 
itself  with  air. 

Gay  Lussac's  burette, 
supported  in  a  wooden  foot, 
may  be  used  instead  of  the 
above  form,  by  inserting  a 
good  fitting  cork  into  the 
open  end,  through  which  a 
small  tube  bent  at  right 
angles  is  passed.  If  the 
burette  is  held  in  the  right 
hand,  slightly  inclined  to- 
wards the  beaker  or  flask 
into  which  the  fluid  is  to  be 
measured,  and  the  mouth 
applied  to  the  tube,  any 
portion  of  the  solution  may 
be  emptied  out  by  the  pressure 
of  the  breath,  and  the  disadvantage  of  holding  the  instrument  in 
a  horizontal  position,  to  the  great  danger  of  spilling  the  contents, 
is  avoided;  at  the  same  time,  the  beaker  or  flask  can  be  held 
in  the  left  hand  and  shaken  so  as  to  mix  the  fluids,  and  by 
this  means  the  end  of  the  operation  be  more  accurately  determined 
(see  fig.  6). 

There  is  an  arrangement  of  Mohr's  burette  which  is  extremely 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  C. 
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serviceable,  -when  a  series  of  onolyBea  of  the  same  ch&ractor  liavo 
to  bo  made,  sucli  as  in  alkali  woiks,  assay  offices,  &c.  It  consists 
in  liaving  a  T  piece  of  glass  tube  inserted  betwe«a  the  lower 
end  of  the  burette  and  the  spring  clip,  which  communicates  with 
a  reservoir  of  the  standard  solution,  placed  above,  so  that  the 
burottfl  may  bo  filled  as  often  as  emptied,  by  a  syjilion,  and  in  so 


gradnal  a  manner  that  no  air  bubbles  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  filling 
it  with  a  funnel,  or  pouring  in  liquid  from  a  bottle ;  beside  which, 
this  plan  preventa  evaporation  or  dust  in  the  standard  eolution 
either  in  the  burette  or  reservoir. 

Figs.  7  and  8  abow  this  arrangement  in  detail. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  a  solution  requires  titration  at  a  hot  or 
even  boiling  temperature,  such  as  the  estimation  of  sugar  by  copper 
solution;  here  the  ordinar}-  arrangcniDnt  of  Mohr's  burette  will 


not  hi!  availahle,  since  the  steam  rising  from  the  liquid  heats  the 
burette  and  alters  the  volume  of  fluid.  This  may  be  avoided  by 
using  a  much  longer  piece  of  india-rubber  tube,  so  that  the  biiretto 
stands  at  the  side  of  the  capsule  or  beaker  being  heated,  and  the 
elastic  tube  ia  brought    over    its  edge;    the    pincli-cock  is   fixed 
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midway ;  no  heat  can  then  reach  the  body  of  fluid  in  the 
burette,  eince  there  can  bo  no  conduction  paat  tbe 
pinch-cock.  If  this  plan  is  not  adopted,  a  Gay  Lusaac 
or  ball  burette  should  be  used. 

Gay  Lussac's  burette,  shown  in  fig.  0,  ehould  have 
a  wooden  support  or  foot  into  which  it  may  bo  inserted, 
so  OS  to  be  read  correctly.  By  using  it  in  the  following 
manner,  its  natural  disadvantages  niay  be  overcome  to 
a  great  extent.  Having  fixed  the  burette  into  the  foot 
securely,  and  filled  it,  take  it  up  by  the  foot  with  the 
left  hand,  and  resting  tbe  upper  end  upon  the  edge  of 
the  beaker  in  which  the  solution  to  be  tested  is  placed, 
drop  the  test  fluid  from  the  burette,  nieanwhilo  stirring 
the  contents  of  the  beaker  with  a  glass  rod  hold  in  the 
r^bt  hand ;  by  a  slight  elcTatioa  or  depression  of 
tbe  left  hand,  the  flow  of  test  liquid  is  regulated  until 
the  end  of  the  operation  is  secured,  thus  avoiding  the 
annoyances  which  arise  from  alternately  placing  the 
instrument  in  on  upright  and  horizontal  position. 

Geiasler's  burette  differs  from  Gay  Lussac's  in 
liaving  the  fine  tube  enclosed  within  the  large  one,  but 
as  it  is  a  difficult  instrument  to  make,  it  has  not  found 
much  favour. 

Sinks',  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  English 


burette,  ia  well  known,  and  need  not  be  described ;  it  is  the  least 
lecomibendabls  of  all  forma,  except  for  very  rough  estimations. 
It  ia  most  convenient  to  have  burettes  graduated  to  contain  25 
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or  30  c.c.  in  ^^^  c.c,  50  or  60  c.c.  in  |  c.c,  and  100  or  110  c.c.  in 


1 

2 


or  }  c.c. 


50CG 
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Fig.  11. 


The  kind  of  pinch-cock  generally 
used  in  Mohr's  burette  is  shown  in 
fig.  1.  Those  are  made  of  brass  and 
soldered,  which  is  objectionable,  as 
they  frequently  come  to  pieces  under 
the  action  of  tlio  solutions.  I  have 
for  some  time  used  pinch-cocks  made 
of  one  piece  of  steel  wire,  as  devised 
by  Hart;  the  wire  is  softened  by 
heating  and  coiling  round,  as  shown 
in  fig.  10. 

When  the  proper  shape  has  been 
attained,  the  clip  is  hardened  and 
tempered  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a 
spring. 

Another  useful  pinch-cock  is  shown 
in  fig.  10.  It  may  bo  made  of  hard 
wood,  liom,  or,  preferably,  of  llat 
glass  rod.  The  lovers  should  bo  long. 
A  small  piece  of  cork,  of  tho  same 
thickness  as  the  elastic  tube  of  the 
burette  when  pressed  close,  should  bo 
fastened  at  the  angles  of  tho  levers 
as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Tho  use  of  any  kind  of  pinch-cock 
can  bo  avoided,  and  a  very  delicate 
action  obtained,  by  simply  inserting  a 
not  too  tightly  fitting  piece  of  solid 
glass  rod  into  the  elastic  tube,  between 
the  end  of  tho  burette  and  the  spit,  a 
firm  squeeze  being  given  by  the  finger 
and  thumb  to  the  elastic  tube  sur- 
rounding tho  rod,  a  small  canal  is 
opened,  and  thus  the  liquid  escapes, 
and  of  course  can  be  controlled  by 
the  operator  at  his  will. 


THE    PIPETTE. 

§  6.  The  pipettes  used  in  volumetric  anal3'sis  arc  of  two  kinds, 
viz.,  those  which  deliver  one  certain  quantity  only,  and  those  which 
are  graduated  on  tho  stem,  so  as  to  deliver  various  quantities  at  tlie 
discretion  of  the  analyst.  In  the  former  kind,  or  whole  pipette, 
the  graduation  may  be  either  that  in  which  the  fluid  is  sufli^red  to 
run  out  by  its  own  momentum,  or  in  which  it  is  blown  out  by  the 
breath.    The  best  form  is  that  in  which  the  liquid  flows  out  by  its 
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own  niODicutuin,  but  iii  thid  case  tlio  liist  fuw  drops  ompty  tliom- 
selves  very  slowly ;  but  if  tbo  lower  end  of  the  pipette  be  touched 
agaliut  tbe  moistened  edge  of  the  bc&kei  oi  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
into  wtiicb  it  is  emptied,  tbe  flow  is  haalened  considorably,  and  in 
graduating  the  pipette,  it  is  pnjferablo  to  adopt  tbis  plan. 

In  both  the  whole  and  graduated  pipettes,  tbe  upper  end  is 
narrowed  to  about  ^  inch,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  finger  ia 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  flow  at  any  point. 

Pipettes  are  invariably  filled  by  sucking  tbe  upper  end  with  tho 
moutb,  unless  the  liquid  contain  volatile  or  other  highly  poisonous 
matter,  in  which  case  the  instrument  may  bo  dipped  completely 
into  the  fiuid,  but  in  tbis  case  tbe  outside  liquid  must  be  wiped  off 
before  measuring.  Banners  invariably  find  a  difficulty  in  quickly 
filling  the  pipette  above  tbo  mark,  and  stopping  tbe  fluid  at  the 
exact  poinL  Practice  with  pure  water  is  the  only  method  of  getting 
over  this  difficulty. 

Fig,  11  shows  two  whole  pipettes,  one  of  small  and  the  other  of 
large  capacity,  and  also  a  graduated  pipette  of  medium  size.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pipette  graduated  throughout  tho 
stem  ia  not  a  reliable  instrument  for  actual  analysis,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  stopping  the  flow  of  liquid  at  any  given  point,  and 
reading  off  the  esact  measurement.  Its  chief  use  is  in  tho 
approximate  estimation  of  the  strength  of  any  standard  solution 
in  the  course  of  preparation. 


THX    KXASVRtHQ   n.ASK8. 

{  7.  Thehe  indispensable  instru- 
ments are  made  of  various  capacities  ; 
they  serve  to  mix  up  standard  solu- 
tions to  a  given  volume,  and  also 
for  the  subdivision  of  the  substance 
to  be  tested  by  means  of  tbe  pipettes, 
and  are  in  many  ways  most  con- 
venient. They  shoald  be  tolerably 
wide  at  the  moutb,  and  have  a  well- 
ground  glass  stopper,  and  tho  gradua- 
tion line  should  fall  Just  below  the 
middle  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  allow 
room  for  shaking  up  tho  fluid. 
Convenient  sizes  are  100  cc.  (to 
deliver),  100,  200,  250,  300,  500, 
and  1000  cc,  the  latter  all  graduated 
to  contain  the  respective  qnantities. 
A  Uter  flask  is  shown  in  fig.  I'i. 
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§  8.  The  surface  of  liquids  eonUiined  Ju  narrow  tubes  is  always 
curved,  ilk  consequenco  of  the  capillary  attraction  exerted  by  the 
Bides  of  tlio  tube,  aod  conaoquciilly  then)  is  a  ditticulty  iu  obtainiut; 
a  distiuct  kvcl  in  tbo  fluid 
to  be  measured.  If,  how- 
ever, the  lowest  poiut  of  the 
cuTvo  ia  made  to  coincide 
with  the  graduation  mark, 
a  eoiTuct  proportional  read- 
ing is  always  obtained,  henco 
this  method  of  reading  is  the 
most  satisfactory  (see  tig.  13). 
Tlic  eye  may  he  assisted 
materially  in  reading  the 
divisions  on  a  graduated 
tube  by  using  a  small  card, 
the  lower  half  of  which  is 
blackened,  the  upper  re- 
maining white.  If  the  line  of  division  between  the  black  and 
white  bo  belli  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  eye  brought  un  a  level  with  it,  the  meniscus  then 
can  be  seen  by  transmitted  light,  bounded  below  by  a  sharply 
defitied  black  line.  A  card  of  this  kind,  sliding  up  and  down  a 
support,  is  of  great  use  in  verifying  the  graduation  of  the  burettes 
or  pipettes  Avith  a  cathetometer.  The  burette  or  pipette 
—  is  filled  with  water  at  the  proper  temperature,  and  the 
4  contents  of  each  division  of  10  c.c.  or  so  carefully  read 
I  off  with  the  telescope  and  weighed.  In  order  to  do 
I  this  with  i)ipcttes  they  must  be  lixcd  in  a  burette 
I  support,  and  have  over  their  nppcr  end  a  tightly  fitting 
I  chisttc  tube  closed  with  a  pinch-cock.  The  operator 
I  may  liero  consult  with  advanl^e  the  details  of  gmdu- 
I  ating  and  verifying  measuring  instruments  for  the 
I  analysis  of  gases  as  described  in  Part  7.  It  is  hardly 
I  necessary  to  say,  that  in  taking  the  readings  of  burattes, 
I  pipettes,  and  flasks,  the  graduation  mark  should 
'  coincide  aa  nearly  as  possible  with  the  level  of  the 
operator's  eye. 

Ertbnuim'n  Float.     This  useful  Uttio  instrument  to 

accompany  Molii's  burette,  gives   the  most  accurate 

ixiailing  that  can  bo  obtained ;    its  form  is  sbowu  iu 

lig.  14.     It  consists  of  an  elongated  gloss  bulb,  rather 

1  diameter  than  the  burette  itself,  and  weighted  at  the 
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lower  end  with  n  globule  of  luurcury,  like  tm  liyJromch^r.  It  ia 
(Irawn  to  a  point  nt  tlie  upper  ctitl,  and  the  point  is  bent  round  so 
ns  to  form  a  small  liook,  bv  means  of  whiub  it  can  be  lift^id  in  nnd 
out  of  the  burette  ivitb  a  i>cnt  wire;  a  line  Js  made  with  a  diamond 
round  ita  middle  by  means  of  a  lathe,  and  the  cuhicidence  of  this 
line  with  the  ^duation  mark  of  the  burette  is  accepted  oa  the 
true  reading.  The  actual  height  of  tlie  liquid  in  the  burette  ia  not 
regarded,  bucnunu  if  the  operator  begins  with  the  line  on  the  float, 
opposite  the  0  graduation  mark  on  tlie  burette,  the  same  pro- 
portional division  in  always 
maintained. 

It  U  essential  that  tlio  float 
should  move  up  and  down  in 
the  burette  without  wavering, 
and  tho  circle  upon  it  should 
always  bo  pandlel  to  the 
graduations  of  tbo  burette. 
One  great  value  of  this  float 
ia  found  in  testing  the  accuracy 
of  the  burette  itself ;  it  enables 
a  strict  comparison  to  be  made 
between  say  each  10  cc,,  with 
verj'  slight  diffcreueee  in  weigh- 
ing, supposing  tho  instrument 
to  be  i^orrcct.  It  is  always 
well,  however,  t-)  hear  ill  mind 
tliat  absolute  accuracy  cannot 
ho  obtained  in  graduating  in- 
struments ;  5  or  10  milligranm 
of  water  either  way  in  10  c.c. 
may  safely  be  disregarded. 

To  prevent  evaporation  and 
the  cntrancoof  dust  in  Mobr's 
burette,  while  in  use,  a  small 
beaker  or  wide  teat  tube  shoulil 
be  dropped  over  its  orifice.  In 
burettes  containing  caustic  al- 
kaline solutions,  a  cork  with 
carbonic  acid  tube  should  be 
used  if  tho  solution  is  allowed 
to  remain  iu  them  for  any 
Fif.  15.  length  of  time. 

Besides  the  measuring  flasks 
it  is  necessary  to  liave  graduated  vessels  of  cylindrical  form,  for  tlie 
pnrpoee  of  preparing  standard  solutions,  &c. 

Fi^.  13  shows  a  stoppered  cylinder  for  this  purpose,  generally 
called  a  test  mixer. 
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ON    THE     STSTEM    OF    WEiaHTS    AND    MEAST7BES 
TO   BE    ADOPTED    IN   VOLTTMETBIC    ANALYSIS. 

§  9.  It  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that  the  dcciinal  system  of 
weights  and  measures  used  on  the  Continent  is  not  universally 
adopted,  for  scientific  and  medicinal  purposes,  in  England.  Its 
great  advantage  is  its  uniformity  throughout  Tlie  unit  of  weight 
is  the  gram  (=15*43235  grains  troy),  and  a  gram  of  distilled 
water  at  4"  C,  or  39*  Fahr.,  measures  exactly  a  cubic  centimeter. 
The  kilogram  contains  1000  grams,  the  liter  1000  cubic  centi- 
meters. 

It  may  not  bo  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  short  description  of  the 
origin  of  the  French  decimal  system,  now  used  exclusively  for 
scientific  purposes  in  that  country,  and  also  in  Prussia,  Austria, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  and  Spain. 

The  commission  appointed  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  founded  their  standard 
on  the  length  of  the  meridian  arc  between  the  pole  and  equator, 
the  ten-millionth  part  of  which  was  called  the  metre  (  =  39-3710 
English  inches),  although  the  accuracy  of  this  measurement  has 
been  disputed.  It  would  have  been  preferable,  as  since  proposed, 
that  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  exactly  86,400  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  one  second  for  each  vibration,  equivalent  to 
39*1372  English  inches,  should  have  been  taken  as  the  standard 
mitre,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  much  easier  to  verify  the 
standard  in  case  it  should  be  damaged  or  destroyed.  However,  the 
actual  metre  in  use  is  equal  to  39*371  inches,  and  from  this  standard 
its  multiples  and  subdivisions  all  proceed  decimally ;  its  one-tenth 
part  being  the  decimHre,  one-hundredth  the  centimetre,  and  one- 
thousandth  the  millivihtre. 

In  accordance  with  this,  a  cube  of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest 
density,  viz.,  4**  C,  or  39**  Fahr.,  whose  side  measures  one  decimeter, 
has  exactly  the  weight  of  one  kilogram,  or  1000  grams,  and  occupies 
the  volume  of  1  liter,  or  1000  cubic  centimeters. 

This  simple  relationship  between  liquids  and  solids  is  of  great 
value  in  a  system  of  volumetric  analysis,  and  even  for  ordinary 
analysis  by  weight ;  for  technical  purposes  it  is  equally  as  applicable 
as  the  grain  system,  the  results  being  invariably  tabulated  in 
percentages. 

With  these  brief  explanations,  therefore,  I  have  only  to  state 
that  the  French  decimal  system  will  be  mainly  used  throughout 
this  treatise ;  but  at  the  same  time,  those  who  may  desire  to  adhere 
to  the  ordinary  grain  weights,  can  do  so  without  interfering  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  processes  described. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  true  cubic  centimeter  contains 
one  gram  of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest  density,  viz.,  4**  C, 
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or  39"*  Fahr. ;  but  as  this  is  a  degree  of  temperature  at  which  it 
is  impossible  to  work  for  more  than  a  month  or  two  in  the  year,  it 
is  better  to  take  the  temperature  of  IG**  C,  or  about  CO**  Fahr.,  as 
the  standard ;  because  in  winter  most  laboratories  or  rooms  have 
furnaces  or  other  means  of  warmth,  and  in  summer  the  same 
localities  ought  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  have  a  much 
higher  degree  of  heat  than  16"  C.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the 
graduation  of  instruments  on  the  metrical  system  may  bo  as 
uniform  as  possible  with  our  own  fluid  measures,  the  cubic 
centimeter  should  contain  one  gram  of  distilled  water  at  16°  C. 
The  true  c.c.  {i.e.  =  1  gm.  at  4**  C,  or  39**  Falir.)  contains  only 
0*999  gra.  (strictly  0*998981)  at  that  temperature ;  but  for  con- 
venience of  working,  and  for  uniformity  with  our  own  standards 
of  volume,  it  is  better  to  make  the  c.c.  contain  one  gram  at  16"  C 
The  real  difference  is  one-thousandth  part.  The  operator,  there- 
fore, supposing  he  desires  to  graduate  his  own  measuring  flasks, 
must  weigh  into  them  250,  500,  or  1000  grams  of  distilled  water 
at  16"  C,  or  60"  Fahr. 

Fresenius  and  others  have  advocated  the  use  of  the  strict  liter 
by  the  graduation  of  instruments,  so  that  they  shall  contain 
999  gm.  at  16"  C.  Mohr,  on  the  contrary,  uses  a  1000  gm.,  at 
the  temperature  of  17*5",  the  real  difference  being  1*2  c.c.  in  the 
liter,  or  about  one  eight-hundredth  pai-t. 

It  will  be  seen  above  that  I  have  advocated  a  middle  course  on 
two  grounds  :  (1)  That  in  testing  instruments  it  is  much  easier 
to  verify  them  by  means  of  round  numbers,  such  as  5  or  10  gm. ; 
(2)  That  there  are  many  thousands  of  instruments  already  in  use 
varying  between  the  two  extremes ;  and  as  these  cannot  well  be 
annihilated,  the  adoption  of  a  mean  will  give  a  less  probable  amount 
of  error  between  the  respective  instruments ;  and,  moreover,  the 
difference  between  the  liter  at  4"  and  16"  being  one- thousandth 
part,  it  is  easy  to  correct  the  measurement  for  the  exact  liter. 

It  matters  not  which  plan  is  followed,  if  all  the  instruments  in 
a  particular  set  coincide  with  each  other;  but  it  would  be 
manifestly  wrong  to  use  one  of  Mohr^s  burettes  with  one  of 
Fresenius*  measuring  flasks.  Operators  can,  however,  without 
much  difficulty,  re-mark  their  measuring  flasks  to  agree  with  their 
smaller  graduated  instruments,  if  they  are  found  to  differ  to  any 
material  extent. 

Variations  of  Temperature, — In  the  preparation  of  standard 
solutions,  one  thing  must  especially  be  borne  in  mind ;  namely, 
that  saline  substances  on  being  dissolved  in  water  have  a  consider- 
able effect  upon  the  volume  of  the  resulting  liquid.  The  same  is 
also  the  case  in  mixing  solutions  of  various  salts  or  acids  with  each 
other  (see  Gerlach,  "Specifische  Gewichte  der  Salzlbsungen  ;*' 
Gerlach,  also  "Sp.  Gewichte  von  wasserigen  Losungen,"  Z.  a.  (7. 
v.  viii.  p.  245). 
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In  Uie  case  of  strong  solutions,  the  condensation  in  volume  is  ns 
a  Tulo  considerable  :  and,  therefore,  in  preparing  such  solutions  for 
volumetric  analysis,  or  in  diluting  such  sohitiona  to  a  given  volunie 
for  the  piir[)Osu  of  removing  aliquot  portions  subsequently  for 
oxaniinatioii,  sufficient  time  must  bo  given  for  liquids  to  assume 
their  constant  volume  at  the  standard  teuiperatuiv.  If  tlio  strength 
of  a  standard  solution  is  Itnown  for  one  temperature,  the  strength 
corrt^ponding  to  another  temperature  can  only  be  calculated  if  the 
nta  of  expansion  by  heat  of  the  liquid  is  known.  The  variation 
cannot  bo  estimated  by  the  known  rule  of  expansion  in  distilled 
water ;  for  Gerlach  baa  shown  that  even  weak  solutions  of  acids 
and  salts  expand  far  more  than  water  for  certain  increments  of 
temperature.  The  rate  of  expansion  for  pure  water  is  known, 
and  may  bo  used  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  graduation  of 
instruments,  where  oxtrome  accuracy  is  required.  The  following 
short  table  furnishes  the  data  for  correction  (Watts'  Z>ict.  of 
Chem.  V.  i.  p.  256). 

The  weight  of  1000  c.c.  of  water  of  t"  C,  when  determined  by 
means  of  brass  weights  in  air  of  t°  C,  and  at  0"6  ra.m.  pressure, 
ie  equal  to  1000  -  x  gm. 

Slight  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  may  bo  entirely 
disregarded. 
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Bearing  the  foregoing  remarks  in  mind,  therefore,  the  safest  plan 
in  the  operations  of  volumetric  analysis,  so  far  as  measurement  is 
concerned,  is  to  use  solutions  as  dilute  as  possible.  Absolute 
accuracy  in  estimating  the  sti'ength  of  standard  solutions  can  only 
be  seoured  by  weight,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  solution  to  the 
weight  of  active  substance  in  it  being  independent  of  temperature. 

Casaraajor  (C  N.  v.  xxxv.  p.  160)  has  made  use  of  tho 
data  given  by  Mattliiessen  in  his  researches  on  tho  expansion 
of  glass,  water,  and  mercury,  to  construct  a  table  of  corrections  to 
be  used  in  case  of  using  any  weak  standard  solution  at  a  different 
temperature  to  that  at  which  it  was  originally  standanlized. 

The  expansion  of  water  is  different  at  different  temperatures ; 
tho  expansion  of  glass  is  known  to  bo  constant  for  all  temperatures 
up  to  100°.  The  correction  of  volume,  therefore,  in  glass  burettes, 
must  be  the  known  expansion  of  each  c.c.  of  water  for  every  1°  C, 
less  the  known  expansion  of  glass  for  the  same  temperature. 
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It  is  not  necessary  here  to  reproduce  the  entire  paper  of 
Casamajor,  but  the  results  are  shortly  given  in  the  following 
table. 

The  normal  temperature  is  15°  C;  and  the  figures  given  are  the 
relative  contractions  below,  and  expansions  above,  IJ"  C. 


5g.  c. 

Deg.  ( 

C. 

7  - 

•000612 

24 

+ 

•001686 

8  — 

000590 

25 

+ 

•001919 

0  - 

000550 

26 

+ 

•002159 

10 

000492 

27 

+ 

•002406 

11  — 

000420 

28 

+ 

•002657 

12  — 

000334 

29 

-1- 

•002913 

13  — 

000236 

30 

-1- 

•003179 

14  — 

000124 

31 

+ 

•003453 

15 

N'omial 

32 

-1- 

•003739 

16  + 

000147 

33 

-\- 

•004035 

17  -h  • 

000305 

34 

■t- 

•0043 12 

18  + 

000473 

35 

-f 

•004660 

19  + 

000652 

36 

-1 

•004987 

20  + 

000811 

37 

+ 

'005323 

21  4 

001039 

38 

■1 

•005667 

22   r 

001246  • 

39 

-h 

•006010 

23   J- 

001462 

40 

1- 

•006382 

l>y  moans  of  these  numbers  it  is  oa;>y  to  calculate  the  volume  of 
liquid  at  15"  C.  corresponding  to  any  volume  observed  at  any 
temperature.  If  35  c.c.  of  solution  has  been  used  at  37°  C,  the 
table  shows  that  1  c.c.  of  water  in  passing  from  15°  to  37°  is 
increased  to  1  •005323  c.c. ;  therefore,  by  dividing  35  c.c.  by  1*005333 
is  obtained  the  quotient  34*819  c.c,  which  represents  the  volume 
at  15°  coiTesponding  to  3t'5  c.c.  at  37°;  or  the  operation  can  be 
simplified  by  obtaining  the  factor,  thus : 

.    rl...    =   0^994705 
ro05323 

A  table  can  thus  be  easily  constructed  which  would  show  the 
factor  for  each  degree  of  temperature. 

These  corrections  are  useless  for  concentrated  solutions,  such  as 
normal  alkalies  or  acids;  with  great  variations  of  temjerature 
these  solutions  should  be  used  by  weight. 

The  accurate  graduation  of  burettes  and  pipettes  can  only  bo 
done  by  carefully  constructed  machines,  and  is,  therefore,  generally 
speaking,  beyond  the  compass  of  the  analyst  himself;  nevertheless, 
they  should  bo  carefully  tested  by  him  before  being  used,  as, 
unfortunately,  they  do  not  always  possess  the  accuracy  to  which 
they  pretend.  In  the  verification  of  both  burettes  and  pipettes,  it 
is  oidy  necessary  to  allow  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled  water 
to  flow  from  the  instrument  to  be  tested  into  a  dry  and  accurately 
tared  flask  or  beaker.  If  the  weight  at  16°  C,  or  60°  Fahr.,  is  10 
grams,  it  is  sufficient;  the  next  10  c.c.  may  be  tried  in  like 
manner,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  capacity  is  proved ;  differences 
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of  5  or  10  milligrams  may  be  disregarded.  Thorpe  {QuantU, 
Chem.  Anal  p.  119)  attaches  the  burette  or  pipette  with  elastic 
tube  and  pinch-cock  to  a  balance,  and  thus  weighs  the  respective 
volumes  of  fluid  delivered. 

Beside  the  liter  flask,  it  is  advisable  to  have  flasks  graduated  for 
1 00,  200,  250,  300,  and  500  c.c,  as  they  are  extremely  serviceable  in 
dividing  small  quantities  of  substance  into  still  smaller  proportional 
parts.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  take  the  tenth  part 
of  a  solution  for  the  purpose  of  separating  any  single  constituent, 
let  it  be  put  into  a  200  c.c.  flask,  which  is  then  filled  to  the  mark 
with  water  or  other  appropriate  liquid,  and  well  shaken ;  20  c.c. 
taken  out  with  a  pipette  will  at  once  give  the  quantity  required. 

Indrumcnis  graduated  on  the  Grain  System, — Burettes,  pipettes, 
and  flasks  may  also  be  graduated  in  grains,  in  which  case  it  is  best 
to  take  10,000  grains  as  the  standard  of  measurement.  In  order 
to  lessen  the  number  of  figures  used  in  the  grain  system,  so  far 
as  liquid  measures  are  concerned,  I  propose  that  ten  fluid  grains  be 
called  a  decem,  or  for  shortness  dm. ;  this  term  corresponds  to  the 
cubic  centimeter  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  10,000  grain 
measure  as  the  cubic  centimeter  does  to  the  liter,  namely,  the 
one-thousandth  part.  The  use  of  a  term  like  this  will  servo  to 
prevent  the  number  of  figures,  which  are  unavoidably  introduced 
by  the  use  of  a  small  unit  like  the  grain. 

Its  utility  is  principally  apparent  in  the  analysis  for  percentages, 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  hereafter. 

The  1000  grain  burette  or  pipette  will,  therefore,  contain  100 
decems,  the  10,000  gr.  measure,  1000  dm.,  and  so  on. 

The  capacities  of  the  various  instruments  graduated  on  the  grain 
system  may  be  as  follows  : — 

Flasks  :  10000,  5000,  2500,  and  1000  grs.  =  1000,  500,  2oO,  and 
100  dm.  Burettes  :  300  grs.  in  1-gr.  divisions,  for  very  delicate 
purposes  =30  dm.  in  i\  ]  600  grs.  in  2-gr.  divisions,  ox  ^  dm. ; 
1100  grs.  in  5-gr.  divisions,  or  J  dm. ;  1100  grs.  in  10-gr.  divisions, 
or  1  dm.  The  burettes  are  graduated  above  the  500  or  1000  grs. 
in  order  to  allow  of  analysis  for  percentages  by  the  residual  method. 
Whole  pipettes  to  deliver  10,  20,  50, 100,  200,  500,  and  1000  grs., 
graduated  ditto,  100  gr.  in  ^^  dm. ;  500  grs.  in  \  dm.  j  1000  gi-s. 
in  1  dm. 

Those  who  may  desire  to  use  the  decimal  systems  constructed  on 
the  gallon  measure  =  70,000  grains,  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
"septem"  of  Griffin,  or  the  "decimillen"  of  Acland,  are  each 
equal  to  7  grs.,  and  therefore  bear  the  same  relation  to  .  the 
pound  =  7000  grs.,  as  the  cubic  centimeter  does  to  the  liter,  or  the 
decem  to  the  1 0,000  grs.  An  entirely  different  set  of  tables  for 
calculations,  &c.,  is  required  for  these  systems ;  but  the  analyst  may 
readily  construct  them  when  once  the  principles  contained  in  this 
treatise  are  understood. 
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VOLXJKETBIC  AKALTSIS  BASED  ON  THE  STSTEM  OF 
CHEKICAX  EaxnVALENCE  AND  THE  PBEPABATION 
OF   NOBKAL   TITRATED    SOLUTIONS. 

§  10.  When  analysis  by  measure  first  came  into  use,  the  test 
solutions  were  generally  prepared  so  that  each  substance  to  be  tested 
had  its  own  special  re-agent ;  and  the  strength  of  the  standard 
solution  was  so  calculated  as  to  give  the  result  in  percentages. 
Consequently,  in  alkalimetry,  a  distinct  standard  acid  was  used  for 
soda,  another  for  potash,  a  third  for  ammonia,  and  so  on,  necessi- 
tating a  great  variety  of  standard  solutions. 

Griffin  and  Urc  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  use 
of  standard  test  solutions  based  on  the  atomic  system ;  and,  following 
in  their  steps,  Mohr  has  worked  out  and  verified  many  methods  of 
analysis,  which  are  of  great  value  to  all  who  concern  themselves 
with  scientific  and  especially  technical  chemistry.  Not  only  has 
Mohr  done  this,  but  in  addition  to  it,  he  has  enriched  his 
processes  with  so  many  original  investigations,  and  improved  the 
necessary  apparatus  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  may  with  justice 
be  called  the  father  of  the  volumetric  system. 

Normal  Solutions, — It  is  of  great  importance  that  no  misconcep- 
tion should  exist  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a  normal  solution ;  but  it 
does  unfortunately  occur,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
chemical  journals,  also  to  Muir's  translation  of  Fleischer's 
book  (see  Allen,  C  iV.  v.  xl.  p.  239).  Normal  solutions  are 
prepared  so  that  one  liter  at  16*"  C.  shall  contain  the  hydrogen 
equivalent  of  the  active  re-agent  weighed  in  grams  (H  =  1).  Semi- 
normal,  quintinormal,  decinormal,  and  centinormal  solutions  are 
also  required,  and  may  be  shortly  designated  as  ^  ^  ^^  and  -^^^ 
solutions. 

In  the  case  of  univalent  substances,  such  as  silver,  iodine, 
hydrochloric  acid,  sodium,  <fec.,  the  equivalent  and  the  atomic 
(or  in  the  case  of  salts,  molecular)  weights  are  identical ;  thus,  a 
normal  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  must  contain  36*37  grams  of 
the  acid  in  a  liter  of  fiuid,  and  sodic  hydrate  40  grams.  In  the 
case  of  bivalent  substances,  such  as  lead,  calcium,  oxalic  acid, 
sulphurous  acid,  carbonates,  &c.,  the  equivalent  is  one-half  of  the 
atomic  (or  in  the  case  of  salts,  molecular)  weight ;  thus,  a  normal 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  would  be  made  by  dissolving  63  grams  of 
the  crystallized  acid  in  distilled  water,  and  diluting  the  liquid  to 
the  measure  of  one  liter. 

Further,  in  the  case  of  trivalent  substances,  such  as  phosphoric 
acid,  a  normal  solution  of  sodic  phosphate  would  be  made  by 
weighing  ^^  -=  119'3  grams  of  the  salt,  dissolving  in  distilled  water, 
and  diluting  to  the  measure  of  one  liter. 
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One  important  i)oint,  however,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely, 
that  in  preparing  solutions  for  volumetric  analysis  the  value  of  a 
reagent  as  expressed  by  its  equivalent  hydrogen-weight  must  not 
always  be  regarded,  but  rather  its  particular  reaction  in  any  given 
analysis ;  for  instance,  tin  is  a  quadrivalent  metal,  but  when 
using  stannous  chloride  as  a  reducing  agent  in  tlie  analysis  of 
iron,  the  half,  and  not  the  fourth  of  its  molecular  weight  is 
required,  as  is  shown  by  the  equation  Fe«  ('1^5+  Sn  Cl'  =  2  Fe  Cl« 
+  Sn  Cl\ 

In  the  same  manner  with  a  solution  of  potassic  permanganate 
Mn  KG*  when  used  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  it  is  the  available  oxygen 
which  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  licnce  in  constructing  a 
normal  solution  one-fifth  of  its  molecular  weight  ^-^^  =  31*6 
grams  must  be  contained  in  the  liter. 

Other  instances  of  a  like  kind  occur,  the  details  of  which  will 
bo  given  in  the  proper  place. 

A  further  illustration  may  be  given  in  order  to  show  the 
method  of  calculating  the  results  of  this  kind  of  analysis. 

Each  c.c.  of  -/*Q  silver  solution  will  contain  jjioo^  ^^  ^^^^ 
atomic  weight  of  silver  =  0*010766  gm.,  and  will  exactly  precipitate 
I'oooTS  0^  ^l^e  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  =  0  003537  gm.  from  any 
solution  of  a  chloride. 

In  the  case  of  normal  oxalic  acid  each  c.c.  will  contain  7jfl*(5o  of 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  acid  =  0 -06 3  guv,  and  will  neutralize 
!io*oo  ^^  ^^®  molecular  weight  of  sodic  monocarbonate  =  0*053 
gm.,  or  will  combine  with  -^j^^qq  of  the  atomic  weight  of  a 
dyad  metal  such  as  lead  =  0*1 032  gni.,  or  will  exactly  saturate 
iTJ^o  ^^  ^^^®  molecular  weight  of  sodic  hydrate  =  0*040  gm.,  and 
so  on. 

Where  the  1000  gi*ain  measure  is  used  as  the  standard  in  place  of 
the  liter,  63  grains  of  oxalic  acid  would  be  used  for  the  normal 
solution ;  but  as  1000  grains  is  too  small  a  quantity  to  make,  it  is 
better  to  weigh  630  grains,  and  make  up  the  solution  to  10,000 
grain  measures  =  1000  dm.  The  solution  would  then  have  exactly 
the  same  strength  as  if  prepared  on  the  liter  system,  as  it  is  pro- 
portionally the  same  in  chemical  power ;  and  either  solution  may 
be  used  indiscriminately  for  instruments  graduated  on  either  scale, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  substance  to  be  tested  with  a  c.c. 
burette  must  be  weighed  on  the  gram  system,  and  vice  vcnsn, 
unless  it  be  desired  to  calculate  one  system  of  weights  into  the 
other. 

Tlio  great  convenience  of  this  ej^uivalent  system  is,  that  the 
numbers  used  as  coefficients  for  calculation  in  any  analysis  are 
familiar,  and  the  solutions  agree  with  each  other,  volume  for 
volume.  We  have  hitherto,  however,  looked  only  at  one  side  of  its 
advantages.  For  technical  purposes,  the  plan  allows  the  nse  of 
all  solutions  of  systematic  strength,  and  simply  varies  the  amount 
of  substance  tested  according  to  its  equivalent  weight. 
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Thus,  the  noimal  solutions  say,  are — 

Crystallized  oxalic  acid  =  63  gm.  per  liter. 

Salphurlc  acid  =49  gm.       „ 

Hydrochloric  acid  -36-37  gm.  „ 

Nitric  acid  -63gm. 
Anhydrous  sodic  carbonate      ^53gm.       „ 

Sodic  hydrate  -40gm,       „ 

Ammonia  -■  17  gm.       „ 

100  c.c.  of  any  ouo  of  these  normal  acids  should  exactly  neutralize 
100  C.C.  of  any  of  the  normal  alkalies,  or  the  corresponding  amount 
of  pure  suhstancc  which  the  100  c.c.  contain.  In  commerce  we 
continually  meet  with  suhstances  used  in  manufactures  which  are 
not  pure,  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  much  pure  suhstancc 
they  contain. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  refined  soda  ash  (sodic  carhonate).  If 
it  were  ahsolutely  pure,  5*3  gm.  of  it  should  require  exactly  100  c.c. 
of  any  normal  acid  to  saturate  it.  If  we  therefore  weigh*  that 
quantity,  hring  it  into  solution  with  water,  add  litmus,  and  deHver 
into  the  mixture  the  normal  acid  from  a  100  c.c.  hurette,  tlie  number 
of  cc.  required  to  saturate  it  will  show  the  percentage  of  pure  sodic 
carbonate  in  the  sample.     Suppose  90  cc.  are  reciuired  =  907u- 

Again — a  manufacturer  buys  common  oil  of  vitriol,  and  requires 
to  know  the  exact  percentage  of  pure  hydrated  acid  in  it;  4*9  gi-anis 
are  weighed,  diluted  with  water,  litmus  added,  and  normal  alkali 
delivereil  in  from  a  100  c.c.  burette  till  saturated;  the  number  of 
c.c.  used  will  be  the  percentage  of  real  acid.     Suppose  58*5  c.c.  are 

required  =  58  570. 

On  the  grain  system,  in  the  same  way,  53  grains  of  the  sample 
of  soda  ash  would  rec^uire  90  dm.  of  normal  acid,  also  equal  to 

OOVo. 

Or,  suppose  the  analyst  desires  to  know  the  e(iuivalent  percentage 
of  dry  caustic  soda,  free  and  combined,  contained  in  the  above 
sample  of  soda  ash,  without  calculating  it  from  the  carbonate  found 
as  above,  3*1  gm.  is  treated  as  before,  and  the  number  of  c.c. 
required  is  the  percentage  of  sodic  oxide.  In  the  same  sample 
52*6  CO.  would  bo  re<iuired- 52G  per  cent,  of  sodic  oxide,  or  90 
per  cent,  of  sodic  carbonate. 

Mcifuxl  fm'  jyn'centage  of  Purity  in  Cumiiiei'cial  Snbxtances. — 
Tlie  rules,  therefore,  for  obtaining  the  percentage  of  pure  substance 
in  any  commercial  article,  such  as  alkalies,  acids,  and  various 
salts,  by  means  of  systematic  normal  solutions  such  as  have  been 
described,  are  these — 

1.  With  normal  solutions  ^\^  or  ^^^  (according  to  its  atomicity) 
of  the  molecular  weight  in  grams  of  the  substance  to  Ikj  analyzed 
is  to  bo  weighed  for  titration,  and  the  number  of  c.c  required  to 
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produce  the  desired  reaction  is  the  percentage  of  the  substance 
whose  atomic  weight  has  been  used. 

With  decinormal  solutions  j^^  ^^nic  ®^  ^^^^  molecular  weight  in 
grams  is  taken,  and  the  number  of  c.c.  required  will,  in  like  manner, 
give  the  percentfige. 

"Where  the  grain  system  is  used  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  case 
of  titrating  with  a  normal  solution,  to  weigh  the  whole  or  half  the 
molecular  weight  of  the  substance  in  grains,  and  the  number  of 
decems  required  will  be  the  percentage. 

With  decinormal  solutions,  ^^  or  -^\  of  the  molecular  weight  in 
grains  is  taken,  and  the  number  of  decems  will  be  the  percentage. 

It  now  only  remains  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  system  of  weights 
and  measures  to  be  used,  that  the  analyst  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his 
own  plan.  Both  systems  are  susceptible  of  equal  accuracy,  and  ho 
must  study  his  own  convenience  as  to  which  he  will  adopt.  Tlic 
normal  solutions  prepared  on  the  gram  system  are  equally  applicable 
for  that  of  the  grain,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
having  distinct  solutions  for  each  system. 

Factors,  or  Coefficients,  for  the  Calculation  of  Analyses. — 
It  frequently  occurs  that  from  the  nature  of  the  substance,  or  from 
its  being  in  solution,  this  percentage  method  cannot  be  conveniently 
followed.  For  instance,  suppose  the  operator  has  a  solution  con- 
taining an  unknown  quantity  of  caustic  potash,  the  strength  of 
which  he  desires  to  know;  a  weighed  or  measured  quantity  of 
it  is  brought  under  the  acid  burette  and  saturated  exactly  by  the 
aid  of  litmus,  32  c.c.  being  required.  The  calculation  is  as 
follows : — 

The  molecular  weight  of  potassic  hydrate  being  5G  :  100  c.c.  of 
normal  acid  will  saturate  5*6  gm. ;  therefore,  as  100  c.c.  are  to  5*6  gm., 

80  are  32  c.c.  to  a:,^^^^=  1-792  gm.  KHO. 

The  simplest  way,  therefore,  to  proceed,  is  to  multiply  the  number 
of  cc.  of  test  solution  required  in  any  analysis,  by  the  ^  ^^^  (or  j  ^-^ 
if  bivalent)  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  sought,  which 
gives  at  once  the  amount  of  substance  present. 

An  example  may  be  given — 1  gm.  of  marble  or  limestone  is  taken 
for  the  estimation  of  pure  calcic  carbonate,  and  exactly  saturated 
with  standard  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid — (sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid 
are,  of  course,  not  admissible)  17*5  c.c.  are  required,  therefore, 
17-5  X  0-050  (the  ^^-5  of  the  molecular  weight  of  Ca  CO*)  gives 
0*875  gm.,  and  as  1  gm.  of  substance  only  was  taken  =  87*5  %  calcic 
carbonate. 

Preservation  of  Solutions, — There  are  test  solutions  which, 
in  consequence  of  their  proneness  to  decomposition,  cannot  be  kept 
at  any  particular  strength  for  a  length  of  time ;  consequently  tliey 
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muflt  be  titrated  on  every  occasion  before  being  used.  Stannous 
chloride  and  snlphuroua  acids  are  examples  of  such  solutions. 
Special  vessels  have  been  devised  for  keeping  solutions  liable  tu 
alter  in  strength  by  accesa  of  air,  as  shown  in  Hgs.  16  and  17. 

Fig.  IC  is  especially  applicable  to  caustic  alkaline  solutions,  the 
tulte  parsing  tluvugh  the  caoutchouc  stopper  being  filled  with  dry 
Boda-lime,  resting  on  cotton  wool. 

Fig.  17,  designed  by  Mohr,  is  a  considerable  improvement 
upon  this,  since  it  allows  of  the  burette  being  iilled  with  the 


Fig.  16. 


Fit'.  17. 


Eolation  from  the  store  bottle  quietly,  and  without  any  access  ot 
air  whatevcT.  The  vessel  can  be  used  for  caustic  alkalies,  baryta, 
stannous  chloride,  permanganate,  and  sulphurous  acid,  or  any  other 
liquid  liable  to  undergo  change  by  absorbing  oxygen.  The  corks 
aro  dried  and  soaked  in  melted  paraffine ;  or  stUl  better,  may  be 
substituted  by  caoutchouc  stoppers ;  and  a  thin  layer  of  petroleum 
oil,  such  aa  is  used  for  burning,  is  poured  on  the  top  of  the  solution, 
where,  of  course,  owing  to  its  low  specific  gravity,  it  always  Hoots, 
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placing  an  impermeable  division  between  the  air  and  the  solution ; 
and  as  this  body  (which  should  always  be  as  pure  as  possible)  is 
not  affected  by  these  reagents  in  their  diluted  state,  this  form  offers 
great  advantage&  Solutions  not  affected  chemically  by  contact 
with  air  should  nevertheless  be  kept  in  bottles,  the  corks  or  stoppers 
of  which  are  perfectly  closed,  and  tied  over  with  india-rubber  or 
bladder  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  should  further  be  always  shaken 
before  use,  in  case  they  are  not  quite  full.  The  influence  of  bright 
light  upon  some  solutions  is  very  detrimental  to  their  chemical 
stability ;  hence  it  is  advisable  to  pix'serve  all  solutions  not  in 
immediate  use  in  the  dark,  and  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
15  or  16^  C. 


ON   THE    DIRECT   AND    INDIRECT   PROCESSES    OF 
ANALYSIS    AND    THEIB    TERMINATION. 

§  11.  TuE  du'ect  method  includes  all  those  analyses  where  the 
substance  under  examination  is  decomposed  by  simple  contact  with 
a  known  quantity  or  equivalent  proportion  of  some  other  body 
capable  of  combining  with  it,  and  where  the  end  of  the  decomposition 
is  manifested  in  the  solution  itself. 

It  also  properly  includes  those  analyses  in  which  the  substance 
reacts  upon  another  body  to  the  expulsion  of  a  representative 
equivalent  of  the  latter,  which  is  then  estimated  as  a  substitute  for 
the  thing  required. 

Examples  of  this  method  are  readily  found  in  the  process  for  the 
determination  of  iron  by  potassic  permanganate,  where  the  beautiful 
rose  colour  of  the  permanganate  asserts  itself  as  the  end  of  the 
reaction. 

The  testing  of  acids  and  alkalies  comes,  also,  under  this  class,  the 
great  sensitiveness  of  litmus,  turmeric,  or  other  indicators,  allowing 
the  most  trifling  excess  of  acid  or  alkali  to  alter  their  colour. 

The  indirect  method  is  exemplified  in  the  analysis  of  manganese 
ores,  and  also  other  peroxides  and  oxygen  acids,  by  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  chlorine  evolved  is  estimated  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  displaced  it.  Wo 
are  indebted  to  Bun  sen  for  a  most  accurate  and  valuable  series  of 
processes  based  on  this  principle. 

The  residual  method  is  such  that  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  is 
not  estimated  itself,  but  the  excess  of  some  other  body  added  for 
the  purpose  of  combining  with  it  or  of  decomposing  it ;  and  the 
quantity  or  strength  of  the  body  added  being  known,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  enters  into  combination  being  also  known, 
by  deducting  the  remainder  or  excess  (which  exists  free)  from  the 
original  quantity,  it  gives  at  once  the  proportional  quantity  of  the 
substance  sought. 

An  example  will  make  the  principle  obvious  : — Suppose  that  a 
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sample  of  native  calcic  or  baric  carbonate  is  to  be  tested.  It  is  not 
possible  to  estimate  it  with  standard  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  exact  (quantity  it  rerpires  for  decomposition.  There  must  be 
an  excess  of  acid  and  heat  applied  also  to  get  it  into  solution  ;  if, 
tlierefore,  a  known  excessive  quantity  of  standard  acid  be  first 
added,  and  solution  obtained,  and  the  liquid  then  titrated  backward 
with  litmus  and  standard  alkali,  the  quantity  of  free  acid  can  be 
exactly  determined,  and  consequently  that  which  is  combined  also. 

In  some  analyses  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  substance  which  shall 
be  an  indicator  of  the  end  of  the  process ;  such,  for  instance,  is 
litmus  or  the  azo  colours  in  alkalimetry,  potassic  chromate  in  silver 
and  chlorine,  and  starch  in  iodine  estimations. 

There  are  other  processes,  the  end  of  which  can  only  be  determined 
by  an  indicator  separate  from  the  solution  ;  such  is  the  case  in  the 
estimation  of  iron  by  potassic  bichtomate,  where  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
is  brought  into  contact  with  another  drop  of  solution  of  red  potassic 
prussiate  on  a  white  slab  or  plate ;  when  a  blue  colour  ceases  to  form 
by  contact  of  the  two  liquids,  the  end  of  the  process  is  reached. 
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ANALYSIS    BY    SATURATION. 
ALKAXIKETBT. 

§  12.  Gat  Lusbac  baecd  hia  Byetem  of  alkalimetry  upon  n 
titrated  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  witli  a  correajKinding  solution 
of  Bulpliuric  acid;  ftnd.aa  this  waa  devised  mainly  for  the  UBe  of  soda 
manufacturers,  it  was  doubtless  the  best  system  for  tliat  purpose.  It 
possesses  the  recommendation,  that  a  pure  standani  solution  of  sodic 
carbonate  can  bo  more  readily  obtained  than  any  other  form  of 
alkali.  Mohr  has  introduced  the  uso  of  caustic  alkali  instead  of  a 
carbonate,  the  strength  of  which  is  established  by  a  standard 
solution  of  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  advantage  in  the  latter 
system  is,  that  in  titmting  acids  with  a  caustic  alkitli,  the  well- 
known  interference  produced  in  litmus  by  carbonic  acid  is  avoided  ; 
this  difficulty  is  now  overcome  with  carbonates  by  the  azo  indicators. 


IITDIOATOSS   USED    IN 


§  13.  1.  utmua  SolnUoD.  (a)  In  test- 
ing both  acids  and  alkalies  it  is  customniy 
to  employ  a  solution  of  litmus  as  indica- 
tor, which  may  bo  prepared  by  taking 
about  10  grams  of  the  solid  material, 
and  digesting  it  with  half  a  liter  of 
distilled  water  for  a  few  hours  in  a 
warm  place,  decanting  the  clear  liquid 
from  the  sediment,  adding  a  few  drops 
of  dilute  nitric  acid  so  as  to  produce  a 
violet  colour,  and  preserving  it  in  an 
open  bottle  with  narrow  neck  and  bulb 
tube  for  removing  drops  as  may  bo 
required  (fig.  18). 

If  nt  any  time  the  colour  of  the  liquid 
should  partially  disappear,  it  may  bo 
restored  again  by  exposing  it  to  tlio  air 
in  an  open  dish. 

(b)  A  purer  solution  of  litmus  may  be 
prepared  as  follows ; — Boil  the  litmus,  previously  reduced  to  coarse 
powder,  two  or  three  times  with  alcohol  or  methylated  spirit  of 
about  80  per  cent.,  and  throw  tho  liquid  so  obtained  away  (this 
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treatment  removes  some  colouring  matter  which  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  proper  reaction);  then  digest  the  litmus  repeatedly  with  cold 
distilled  water  till  all  soluble  colour  is  extracted ;  let  the  mixed 
washings  settle  until  clear,  decant  and  add  to  them  a  few  drops  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  until  quite  red,  then  heat  to  boiling  (this 
will  decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  convert  them  into 
sulphates),  now  cautiously  add  baryta  water  until  the  colour  is 
restored  to  blue  or  violet,  pass  a  few  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
through  the  liquid,  let  the  baric  sulphate  and  carbonate  settle 
perfectly,  and  decant  into  a  proper  vessel  for  use. 

(c)  A  still  purer  blue  colour  may  be  obtained  as  follows  : — Extract 
all  soluble  matters  from  the  solid  litmus  by  repeated  quantities  of 
hot  water ;  evaporate  the  mixed  extracts  to  a  moderate  bulk,  and 
add  acetic  acid  in  slight  excess  to  decompose  carbonates;  evaporate 
to  a  thick  extract,  transfer  this  to  a  beaker,  and  add  a  large  pro- 
portion of  90-per-cent.  alcohol  or  methylated  spirit :  by  this 
treatment  the  blue  colour  is  precipitated  and  the  alkaline  acetates, 
together  with  some  red  colouring  matter,  remain  dissolved ;  the 
fluid  with  precipitate  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  with  spirit,  and 
the  pure  colouring  matter  finally  dissolved  in  warm  distilled  water, 
through  the  filter,  for  use. 

Free  carbonic  acid  interferes  considerably  with  the  production  of 
the  blue  colour,  and  its  interference  in  titrating  acid  solutions  with 
alkaline  carbonates  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  boiling  the  liquid 
during  the  operation,  in  order  to  displace  the  gas  from  the  solution. 
If  this  is  not  done,  it  is  easy  to  overstep  the  exact  point  of  neutrality 
in  endeavouring  to  produce  the  blue  colour ;  the  same  difficulty  is 
also  found  in  obtaining  the  pink-red  when  acids  are  used  for 
titrating  alkaline  carbonates,  hence  the  great  value  of  the  caustic 
alkaline  solutions  free  from  carbonic  acid  in  acidimetry. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  titration  by  litmus  is  required  at  night. 
Ordinary  gas  or  lamp  light  is  not  adapted  for  showing  the  reaction 
in  a  satisfactory  manner;  but  a  very  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  red  and  blue  may  be  found  by  usi«g  a  monochromatic 
light ;  with  the  yellow  sodium  flame  the  red  colour  appears 
perfectly  colourless,  while  the  blue  or  violet  appears  like  a  mixture 
of  black  ink  and  water;  the  transition  is  very  sudden  and  even 
sharper  than  the  change  by  daylight. 

The  operation  should  be  conducted  in  a  perfectly  dark  room ; 
and  the  flame  may  be  best  obtained  by  heating  a  piece  of  platinum 
coil  sprinkled  with  salt,  or  a  piece  of  pumice  saturated  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  salt  in  the  Bunsen  flame. 

2.  LitmnB  Paper. — Is  simply  made  by  dipping  strips  of  filtering 
paper  in  the  solution  and  drying  them  ;  if  required  red,  the  liquid 
is  slightly  acidified. 

3.  Ooohlneal  Solution. — ^This  indicator  possesses  the  advantage 
over  litmus,  that  it  is  not  so  much  modified  in  colour  by  the  presence 
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of  carbonic  acid,  and  can  be  used  by  gas-light.  It  can  also  bo  used 
with  the  best  effect  with  solutions  of  the  alkaline  earths,  such  as 
lime  and  baryta  water ;  the  colour  with  pure  alkalies  and  earths  is 
especially  sharp  and  brilliant.  The  solution  is  made  by  digesting 
about  3  gm.  of  powdered  cochineal  in  a  quarter  of  a  liter  of 
a  mixture  of  4  parts  water  and  1  part  alcohol.  Its  natural 
colour  is  yellowish  red,  which  is  turned  to  violet  by  alkalies  ; 
mineral  acids  restore  the  original  colour  ;  it  is  not  so  easily  affected 
by  weak  organic  acids  as  litmus,  and  therefoi*e  for  these  acids  the 
latter  is  preferable.  It  cannot  be  used  in  the  presence  of  iron  or 
alumina  compounds  or  acetates. 

i.  Tarmerio  Paper. — Pettenkofer,  in  his  estimation  of  car- 
bonic acid  by  baryta  water,  prefers  turmeric  paper  as  an  indicator. 
It  is  best  prepared  by  digesting  pieces  of  the  root,  first  in  i-epeated 
small  quantities  of  water  to  remove  a  portion  of  objectionable 
colouring  matter,  then  in  alcohol,  and  dipping  strips  of  filter  paper 
into  the  alcoholic  solution,  drying  and  preserving  them  in  the  dark. 
The  excess  of  baryta  is  estimated  by  ^j^  oxalic  or  hydrochloric  acid; 
and  the  ending  of  the  process  is  indicated,  when  a  drop  of  the 
mixture  brought  in  contact  with  the  paper  produces  no  brown 
tinge  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle. 


Indicators  derived  from  the  Azo  Colours,   Ac. 

The  preparation  of  some  of  these  colours  is  not  publicly  known  ; 
but  as  they  may  readily  bo  purchased  in  a  sufHciently  pure  state, 
there  is  no  need  to  discuss  their  composition.  They  are  exceedingly 
delicate  as  indicators,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  changes  pro- 
duced can  be  equally  distinguished  by  the  eyes  of  all  operators. 

6.  Porrier's  Oranere  3. — Grevillo  Williams  speaks  very 
highly  of  this  material,  and  has  made  comparative  tests  between  it 
and  litmus  in  carbonate  of  soda  estimation.  The  indicator  is  made 
by  dissolving  O'lO  gm.  in  100  c.c.  of  water,  and  01  or  0*2  c.c.  is 
used  in  each  operation.  So  long  as  the  liquid  is  alkaline  there  is 
no  perceptible  colour,  but  the  faintest  excess  of  acid  gives  a  pale 
but  distinct  pink,  which  is  easily  seen  by  placing  white  paper  below 
the  beaker  or  flask  in  which  the  test  is  made. 

The  best  way  of  applying  the  test  is,  after  each  addition  of  acid 
and  stirring  well,  to  allow  a  drop  of  the  indicator  to  fall  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  thus  limiting  the  space  over  which  the  colour 
is  spread. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  indicator  is,  that  it  is  entirely 
unaffected  by  carbonic  acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  titration 
of  carbonated  liquids  can  therefore  take  place  without  heat,  and 
much  time  can  be  saved.    For  ammonia  estimations  it  is  admirable. 
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G.  TropaBolin  00. — ^This  material  is  very  similar  to  Orange  3, 
but  somewhat  less  sensitive ;  it  may  bo  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  foregoing,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  acid  reactions  with  the 
alkalies,  or  the  free  acid  in  alumina  and  other  acid  metallic  com- 
pounds. Crystallized  sodic  sulphide  may,  by  its  aid,  be  titmtcd 
with  standard  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cold. 

7.  Tropnolin  000. — This  indicator  is  used  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion, and  gives  exactly  the  reverse  effect  of  Tropaolin  00,  its 
natural  faint  yellow  colour  being  changed  to  magenta-red  by  the 
slightest  excess  of  alkali. 

8.  Phenolphthalein. — This  substance  is  prepared  by  digesting 
10  parts  of  carbolic  acid,  5  parts  phthalic  anhydride,  and  4  parts 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  for  several  hours  at  120 — 130°  C,  then 
boiling  the  residuum  with  water  to  remove  soluble  matter.  The 
resinous  substance  so  left  is  boiled  in  benzol ;  and  by  this  means  a 
yellowish  powder  is  obtained,  of  which  1  part  is  dissolved  in  30  parts 
of  90-per-cent.  alcohol  to  be  used  as  an  indicator. 

One  or  two  drops  is  sufficient  for  each  titration  of  acids,  in  which 
no  colour  occurs  until  alkali  predominates,  when  an  intense  purple- 
red  is  produced ;  it  is  not  available  for  ammonia  estimations,  nor 
in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. 

9.  Eosin. — This  colour  is  similar  in  its  reactions  to  Tropajolin 
000,  being  colourless  with  acids,  and  pink-red  with  alkalies. 

10.  Bosolio  Add  or  Corallln. — A  sufficiently  pure  solution 
of  this  substance  is  prepared  by  digesting  equal  quantities  of  car- 
bolic, oxalic,  and  sulphuric  acids  at  a  temperature  of  150**  C.  for 
some  time  ;  the  mixture  is  then  diluted  with  water,  the  free  acids 
saturated  with  chalk,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the 
colour  is  then  extracted  with  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  rendered 
sensitive  by  adding  a  slight  trace  of  acid  or  alkali  as  may  be 
required.  This  indicator  is  used  precisely  as  litmus,  and  possesses 
no  advantage  over  it,  except  that  it  does  not  decompose  or  lose 
colour  from  keeping.  The  colour  is  brilliant  violet-red  with  alkalies, 
turning  to  slightly  yellow  or  colourless  with  acids. 

PSEPASATION   OF    THE    NOBMAIi    ACID    AND    ALKALINE 

SOLUTIONS. 

§  14.  It  is  quite  possible  to  carry  out  the  titration  of  acids  and 
alkalies  with  only  one  standard  liquid  of  each  kind ;  but  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  standard  acids  or  alkalies  are  required  in 
other  processes  of  titration  beside  mere  saturation,  and  it  is 
therefore  advisable  to  have  a  variety. 

Above  all  things  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have,  at  least,  one 
standard  acid  and  alkali  prepared  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy, 
to  use  as  foundations  for  all  others. 

D 
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I  prefer  sulphuric  acid  for  the  normal  acid  solution,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  purest  acid  in  commerce.  The 
normal  acid  made  with  it  is  totally  unaffected  by  boiling,  even 
when  of  full  strength,  which  cannot  be  said  of  either  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acids;  and  the  exact  strength  of  the  solution  can 
always  readily  bo  checked  by  precipitation  as  baric  sulphate,  using 
the  modern  precautions  to  insure  purity  of  precipitate.  If 
pure  acid  is  used,  however,  these  precautions  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Sodic  carbonate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  preferred  for  the 
standard  alkali,  because  it  can  readily  be  obtained  in  a  perfectly 
pure  state,  or  can  be  easily  obtained  by  igniting  pure  sodic 
bicarbonata 

The  chief  difficulty  hitherto  with  sodic  carbonate  has  been,  that 
with  litmus  as  indicator,  the  titration  must  be  carried  on  at  a 
boiling  heat  in  order  to  get  rid  of  carbonic  acid,  which  hinders  the 
pure  blue  colour  of  the  indicator,  notwithstanding  the  alkali  may 
be  in  great  excess.  This  difficulty  is  now  set  aside  by  the  use  of 
tropax)lin  00.  In  case  the  operator  has  not  these  indicators 
at  hand,  litmus  gives  pei'fectly  accurate  results,  if  the  saturation 
is  conducted  by  rapidly  boiling  the  liquid  in  a  thin  flask  for  a 
minute  after  each  addition  of  acid  until  the  point  is  reached, 
when  one  drop  of  acid  in  excess  gives  a  pink-red  colour,  which  is 
not  altered  by  further  boiling. 

As  has  been  previously  said,  these  two  standards  must  be  pre- 
pared with  the  utmost  care,  since  upon  their  correct  preparation 
and  preservation  depends  the  venflcation  of  other  standard 
solutions. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  in  place  of  a  standard  solu- 
tion of  sodic  carbonate,  which  is  of  very  limited  use  for  general 
purposes,  the  pure  salt  may  be  used  for  the  rigid  adjustment  of 
normal  acid.  In  this  case,  about  2  or  3  grams  of  the  pure  salt 
are  freshly  heated  to  dull  redness  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  weighed 
platinum  crucible,  cooled  under  an  exsiccator,  the  exact  weight 
taken,  then  transferred  to  a  flask  by  means  of  a  funnel,  through 
which  it  is  washed  and  dissolved  with  warm  distilled  water,  litmus 
added,  and  the  operation  completed  by  running  the  acid  of 
unknown  strength  from  a  burette  in  ^  c.c.  into  the  soda  solution 
in  small  quantities,  and  boiling  after  each  addition  until  exact 
saturation  occurs.  When  tropajolin  00  is  used  instead  of  litmus, 
the  boiling  may  bo  avoided. 

A  second  portion  of  sodic  carbonate  should  now  be  weighed  as 
before,  but  not  of  necessity  exactly  the  same  quantity.  Its  exact 
weight  must  be  noted ;  the  saturation  is  carried  out  precisely  as  at 
flrst.  The  data  for  ascertaining  the  exact  strength  of  the  acid  solu- 
tion by  calculation  are  now  in  hand. 

A  strictly  normal  acid  should  at  IG""  C.  exactly  saturate  sodio 
carbonate  in  the  proportion  of  100  c.c.  to  5-3  gm. 
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Suppose  that  2*46  gm.  sodic  carbonate  required  41-5  c.c.  of  the 
acid  in  the  first  experiment,  then 

2-46  :  5-3  :  :  41*5  :  a?  =  894  c.c. 

Again :  2*153  gm.  sodic  carbonate  required  36*32  c.c.  of  acid, 
then 

2*153  :  5-3  :  :  36*32  :  x  =  89*4  c.c. 

The  acid  may  now  be  adjusted  by  measuring  890  c.c.  into  the 
graduated  liter  cylinder,  adding  4  c.c.  from  the  burette,  or  with  a 
small  pipette,  and  filling  to  the  liter  mark  with  distilled  water. 

Finally,  the  strength  of  the  acid  so  prepared  must  be  proved  by 
taking  a  fresh  quantity  of  sodic  carbonate,  or  by  titration  with  a 
normal  sodic  carbonate  solution  previously  made  by  direct  weighing 
of  53  gm.  to  the  liter,  and  using  not  less  than  50  c.c.  for  the 
titration,  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  personal  errors  of 
measurement  in  small  quantities.  If  the  measuring  instruments 
all  agree,  and  the  operations  are  all  conducted  with  due  care,  a 
drop  or  two  in  excess  of  either  acid  or  alkali  in  50  c.c.  should 
suffice  to  reverse  the  colour  of  the  indicator. 


1.    Normal   Sodic   Carbonate. 
=  53  gm.  Ka'^CO^  per  liter. 

This  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  53  gm.  of  pure  freshly 
ignited  sodic  monocarbonate  in  distilled  water,  and  diluting  to  1  liter 
at  16""  C.  If  the  pure  salt  is  not  at  hand,  the  solution  may  be  made 
as  follows : — 

About  85  gm.  of  pure  sodic  bicarbonate  are  heated  to  dull  redness 
(not  to  fusion)  in  a  platinum  crucible,  for  fully  ten  minutes,  to  expel 
one-half  of  the  carbonic  acid,  then  placed  under  an  exsiccator  to  cool ; 
when  placed  upon  the  balance  it  will  bo  found  that  very  little  more 
than  53  gm.  remain.  The  excess  is  removed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  the  contents  of  the  crucible  washed  into  a  beaker,  and 
as  soon  as  the  salt  is  dissolved  the  solution  is  decanted  into  a 
liter  flask  and  filled  up  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water  at  16°  C. 


2.    Normal   Potassic    Carbonate. 
=  69  gm.  K^CO' per  Hter. 

This  solution  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  preferable  to  the  soda 
salt,  and  is  of  service  for  the  estimation  of  combined  acids  in  certain 
cases,  where,  by  boiling  the  compound  with  this  agent,  an  inter- 
change of  acid  and  base  occurs. 

It  cannot  be  prepared  by  direct  weighing  of  the  potassic  carbonate, 
and  is,  therefore,  best  established  by  titrating  a  solution  of  unknown 
strength  with  sbictly  normal  acid. 
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3.    Normal   Stdphuric   Acid. 
=  49  gm.  H-SO*  per  liter. 

About  30  c.c.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-840,  or  there- 
abouts, are  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  the  volume  of  distilled 
water  and  allowed  to  cool,  then  put  into  the  graduated  cylinder  and 
diluted  up  to  the  liter.  The  solution  may  now  be  roughly  tested 
by  normal  alkali,  or  semi-normal  ammonia,  which  is  best  done  by 
putting  10  c.c.  or  20  c.c.  respectively  into  a  small  beaker  or  flask 
with  litmus,  and  allowing  the  acid  to  flow  from  a  10  or  12  c.c. 
pipette,  divided  into  ^l  c.c,  until  the  point  of  neutrality  is  reached. 
If  more  than  10  c.c.  are  required  the  acid  is  too  weak ;  if  less, 
too  strong.  If  the  acid  from  which  the  solution  was  made  was  of 
the  sp.  gr.  mentioned,  it  will  generally  be  too  strong,  which  is 
preferable.  The  final  adjustment  with  sodic  carbonate  may  now  be 
made  as  before  described. 

The  solution  may  also  be  controlled  by  precipitation  with  baric 
chloride,  in  which  case  10  c.c  should  produce  as  much  baric 
sulphate  as  is  equal  to  0  49  gm.  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  49  gm.  per 
liter. 

4.    Normal    Oxalic   Acid. 
=63  gm.  C^O*H^  2W0,  or  45  gm.  C-Q^H''  per  liter. 

This  solution  possesses  the  advantage  that  it  may  be  established 
directly,  by  weighing  63  gm.  of  the  pure  crystallized,  or  45  gm.  of 
dried,  acid  in  a  liter  of  water. 

The  acid  should  be  re-crystallized  repeatedly,  thoroughly  air-dried, 
but  not  in  the  slightest  degree  effloresced.  A  more  exact  solution 
may  generally  be  made  by  using  the  acid  dried  at  100^*0.  until  its 
weight  remains  constant.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  crystallized 
acid  absolutely  free  from  extraneous  moisture,  without  being  partially 
effloresced.  The  solution  is  apt  to  deposit  some  of  the  acid  at  low 
temperatures,  but  keeps  well  if  preserved  from  direct  sunlight,  and 
will  bear  heating  without  volatilizing  the  acid.  Very  dilute 
solutions  of  oxalic  acid  are  very  unstable ;  therefore,  if  a  decinormal 
or  centinormal  solution  is  at  any  time  required,  it  should  be  made 
when  wanted. 

6.     Normal   Hydrochloric   Acid. 
=  36-37  gm.  Helper  liter. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Roscoe  and  Dittmar  {J.  C.  S,  v.  xii.  p.  128, 
1860)  that  a  solution  ol  hydrochloric  acid  containing  20*2  per  cent! 
of  the  gas  when  boiled  at  about  760  m.m.  pressure,  loses  acid 
and  water  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  residue  will  therefore 
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have  the  constant  composition  of  20-27„  or  a  specific  gravity  of  1  '10. 
About  181  gm.  of  acid  of  this  gravity,  diluted  to  one  liter,  serves 
very  well  to  form  an  approximate  normal  acid. 

The  actual  strength  may  be  detennined  by  precipitation  with 
silver  nitrate,  or  by  titration  with  an  exactly  weighed  quantity  of 
pure  sodic  monocarbonate.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  useful  on  account 
of  its  forming  soluble  compounds  with  the  alkaline  earths,  but  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  volatilizing  at  a  boiling  heat.  Dittmar  says 
that  this  may  be  prevented  by  adding  a  few  grams  of  sodic  sulphate. 
In  many  cases  this  would  be  inadmissible,  for  the  same  reason  that 
sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  used.  The  hydrochloric  acid  from  which 
standard  solutions  are  made  must  be  free  from  chlorine  gas  or 
metallic  clilorides,  and  should  leavo  no  residue  when  evaporated  in 
a  platinum  vessel. 


6.     Normal   Nitric   Acid. 
=  63  gm.  HNO*  per  liter. 

A  rigidly  exact  normal  acid  may  be  established  by  sodic 
carbonate,  but  for  the  sake  of  checking  the  other  solutions  it  is 
advisable  to  graduate  it  by  pure  calcic  carbonate,  either  in  the  form 
of  the  purest  Iceland  spar,  or  by  artificial  carbonate,  prepared  with 
great  care  by  precipitating  pure  calcic  chloride  with  ammonic 
carbonate,  and  boiling  the  resulting  precipitate  until  it  becomes 
dense ;  it  is  then  washed  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited 
gently,  and  preserved  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 

By  means  of  either  of  these  forms  of  calcic  carbonate,  it  is 
possible  at  any  time  to  titrate  a  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  normal  state;  but  as  more  acid  must  be  used 
for  the  decomposition  than  is  actually  required  to  saturate  the  lime 
and  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  the  excess  must  be  estimated  by  the 
help  of  normal  alkali  or  semi-normal  ammonia. 

The  nitric  acid  used  should  be  colourless,  free  from  chlorine  and 
nitrous  acid,  sp.  gr.  from  1*35  to  1*4.  If  coloured  from  the 
presence  of  nitrous  or  hyponitrous  acids,  it  should  be  mixed  with 
two  volumes  of  water,  and  boiled  until  white.  When  cold  it  may 
be  diluted  and  titrated  as  above.  1  gm.  of  pure  Iceland  spar  in 
small  pieces  should  require  exactly  20  c.c.  of  acid. 


7.    Normal  CauBtic  Soda  or  Potash. 
=  40  gm.  NaHO  or  56  gm.  KHO  per  liter. 

Pure  caustic  soda  made  from  metallic  sodium  may  now  be  readily 
obtained  in  commerce,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a  standard 
solution  of  exceeding  purity,  by  simply  dissolving  the  substance  in 
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distilled  water  till  of  about  1*05  sp.  gr.,  or  about  50  gm.  to  tho 
liter,  roughly  estimating  its  strength  by  normal  acid  and  litmus ; 
then  finally  adjusting  the  exact  strength  by  titrating  50  c.c.  with 
normal  acid,  using  orange  3  or  tropsBolin  00  as  indicator,  to  avoid 
any  error  from  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. 

However  pure  caustic  soda  or  potash  mliy  otherwise  be,  they  are 
both  in  danger  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid,  and  hence  in  using 
litmus  the  titration  must  be  conducted  witli  boiling.  The  azo 
indicator  permits  the  use  of  these  solutions  at  ordinary  temperature 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  COl 

Soda  and  potash  may  both  be  obtained  in  commerce  sufficiently 
pure  for  all  ordinary  titration  purposes,  but  in  case  they  are  not  at 
hand  the  requisite  solutions  may  be  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Two  parts  of  pure  sodic  or  potassic  carbonate  are  to  bo  dissolved 
in  twenty  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  boiled  in  a  clean  iron  pot ; 
during  the  boiling  one  part  of  fresh  quick-lime,  made  into  a  cream 
with  water,  is  to  be  added  little  by  little,  and  the  whole  boiled  until 
all  the  carbonic  acid  is  removed,  which  may  be  known  by  the  clear 
solution  producing  no  effervescence  on  the  addition  of  dilute  acid ; 
the  vessel  is  covered  closely,  and  set  aside  to  cool  and  settle;  when 
cold,  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  should  be  poured  or  drawn  off  and 
titrated  by  normal  acid,  and  made  of  the  proper  strength  as  directed 
for  sulphuric  acid. 

Soda  solutions  may  be  freed  from  traces  of  chlorine,  sulphuric, 
silicic,  and  carbonic  acids,  by  shaking  with  Mi  lion's  base 
trimercur-ammonium  (C.  N,  v.  xlii.  p.  8). 

In  preparing  these  alkaline  solutions,  they  should  be  exposed  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  air,  and  when  the  strength  is  finally  settled, 
should  be  preserved  in  one  of  the  bottles  shown  in  fig.  16  or  17. 


8.     Bemi-normal  Ammonia. 
8*5  gm.  NH'  per  liter. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  used  this  strength  of  standard 
ammonia  for  saturation  analyses,  and  have  been  fully  satisfied  with 
its  behaviour ;  it  is  cleanly,  does  not  readily  absorb  carbonic  acid, 
hold  its  strength  well  for  two  or  three  months  when  kept  in  a  cool 
place  and  well  stoppered ;  and  can  at  any  time  be  prepared  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  simply  diluting  strong  solution  of  ammonia  with  fresh 
distilled  water. 

A  normal  solution  cannot  be  used  with  safety,  owing  to  evapora- 
tion of  the  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  even  in  the  case  of  f  strength, 
the  solution  should  be  titrated  j&om  time  to  time  against  correct 
normal  acid. 
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9.     Standard   Caxuitic   Baryta    (Pettenkofer). 

Especially  serviceable  for  tne  carbonic  acid  and  coloured  acid 
liqtLids,  such  as  commercial  Tine^ars,  Ac, 

The  solution  of  caustic  baryta  is  best  made  from  the  crystallized 
hydrate.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  the  solution  too  concentrated, 
since,  'when  it  is  near  complete  saturation  it  is  apt  to  deposit  the 
hydrate  at  low  temperature.  The  corresponding  acid  may  be  either 
^-Q  oxalic,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric.  Oxalic  acid  is  recommended  by 
Pettenkofer  for  carbonic  acid  estimation,  because  it  has  no  effect 
upon  the  baric  carbonate  suspended  in  weak  solutions ;  but  there  is 
the  serious  drawback  in  oxalic  acid,  that  in  dilute  solution  it  is 
liable  to  rapid  decomposition ;  and  as  in  my  experience  y^  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  dilute  mixtures  has  no  efifect  upon  the  suspended 
baric  carbonate,  it  is  preferable  to  use  this  acid. 

The  baryta  solution  is  subject  to  constant  change  by  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid,  but  this  may  be  prevented  to  a  great  extent  by 
preserving  it  in  the  bottle  shown  in  fig.  17.  A  thin  layer  of 
petroleum  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  preserves  the  baryta  at 
one  strength  for  a  long  period. 

The  reaction  between  baryta  and  turmeric  is  very  delicate,  so 
that  the  merest  trace  of  baryta  in  excess  gives  a  decided  brown 
tinge  to  the  edge  of  the  spot  made  by  a  glass  rod  on  the  turmeric 
paper.  If  the  substance  to  be  titrated  is  not  too  highly  coloured, 
litmus  may  be  used  as  an  approximate  indicator  in  the  mixture : 
this  enables  the  operator  to  find  the  exact  point  of  saturation  more 
conveniently. 


10.    Normal   Ammonio-Cuprio  Solution   for  Acetic  Acid  and  tree 
Acids  and  Bases  in  Earthy  and  ICetallic  Solutions. 

This  acidimetric  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  pure  cupric 
sulphate  in  warm  water,  and  adding  to  the  clear  solution  liquid 
ammonia,  until  the  bluish-green  precipitate  which  first  appears  is 
nearly  dissolved ;  the  solution  is  then  filtered  into  the  graduated 
cylinder,  and  titrated  by  allowing  it  to  flow  from  a  pipette  graduated 
in  ^  or  j^  c.c.  into  10  or  20  c.c.  of  normal  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid 
(not  oxalic);  while  the  acid  remains  in  excess,  the  bluish-green 
precipitate  which  occurs  Jis  the  drop  falls  into  the  acid  rapidly 
disappears ;  but  so  soon  as  the  exact  point  of  saturation  occurs,  the 
previously  clear  solution  is  rendered  turbid  by  the  precipitate 
remaining  insoluble  in  the  neutral  liquid. 

The  process  is  especially  serviceable  for  the  estimation  of  the  free 
acid  existing  in  certain  metallic  solutions,  i.e.  mother-liquoTB,  etc., 
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where  tlie  neutral  compounds  of  such  metals  have  an  acid  reaction 
on  litmus — such  as  the  oxides  of  zinc,  copper,  and  magnesia,  and 
the  protoxides  of  iron,  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel ;  it  is  also 
applicable  to  acetic  and  the  mineral  acids. 

If  cupric  nitrate  be  used  for  preparing  the  solution  instead  of 
sulphate,  the  presence  of  barium,  or  strontium,  or  metals  precipitable 
by  sulphuric  acid,  is  of  no  conse<iuence.  The  solution  is  stand- 
ardized by  normal  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid ;  and  as  it  slightly  alters 
by  keeping,  a  coefficient  must  be  found  from  time  to  time  by 
titrating  with  normal  acid,  by  which  to  calculate  the  results 
systematically.  Oxides  or  carbonates  of  magnesia,  zinc,  or  other 
admissible  metals,  are  dissolved  in  excess  of  normal  nitric  acid, 
and  titrated  residually  with  the  copper  solution. 

Example :  1  gm.  pure  zinc  oxide  was  dissolved  in  27  c.c.  normal  acid, 
and  2*3  c.c.  normal  copper  solution  required  to  produce  the  precipitate 
=  24*7  c.c.  acid;  this  multiplied  by  00405,  the  coeflicient  for  zinc  oxide 
=  1001  gm. 

8*9  gm.  Howard's  calcined  magnesia  were  dissolved  in  220  c.c.  normal 
sulphuric  acid  and  30  c.c.  copper  solution  were  required,  whose  factor  for 
normal  stren^'th  was  0  909  =  27  27  c.c.  normal ;  this  deducted  from  220  c.c. 
leaves  192*73  c.c.  =  3  86  gm.  pure  ma^^nesia,  or  09/o.  Mother-liquors,  mixed 
acids  of  the  galvanic  battery  containing  metals,  etc.,  can  be  examined  for  the 
amount  of  free  acid  by  this  means ;  so  also  may  acetic  acid  or  vine^'ar,  the 
only  necessary  condition  bein^  that  the  acid  shall  be  very  dilute,  as  the 
copper  precipitate  is  soluble  in  concentrated  cupric  acetate;  if  the  lirst  drop 
of  copper  solution  produces  a  turbidity  which  disappears  only  on  shaking  or 
stirring  the  liquid,  the  dilution  is  sufficient.  In  order  that  the  first  traces  of 
a  permanent  preci^  itate  may  be  recognized,  it  is  as  well  to  place  a  piece  of 
dark-coloured  paper  under  the  beaker. 

For  the  vinegars  of  commerce  this  process  seems  peculiarly 
applicable,  as  a  large  amount  of  dilution  is  of  no  consequence. 


ESTIMATION   OF  THE  CORBECT  STBENGTH  OF  STAKDAJtD 
SOLUTIONS   NOT   STRICTLY  NORMAL   OR   SYSTEMATIC. 

§  15.  In  discussing  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  standard 
solutions,  it  has  been  assumed  that  they  shall  be  strictly  and 
absolutely  correct, — that  is  to  say,  if  the  same  measure  be  filled 
first  with  any  alkaline  solution,  then  with  an  acid  solution,  and  the 
two  mixed  together,  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  shall  result,  so  that 
a  drop  or  two  either  way  will  upset  the  equilibrium. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  weigh  directly  a  pure  dry  substance,  this 
approximation  may  be  very  closely  reached.  Sodic  monocarbonate, 
for  instance,  admits  of  being  thus  accurately  weighed,  and  so  also 
does  oxalic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  caustic  alkalies  cannot  bo 
so  weighed,  nor  can  the  liquid  acids.  An  approximate  quantity, 
therefore,  of  these  substances  must  be  taken,  and  the  exact  power 
of  the  solution  found  by  experiment. 
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In  titrating  such  eolations  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  them 
80  exact  in  strength,  that  the  precise  quantity,  to  a  drop  or  two, 
shall  neutralize  each  other.  In  technical  matters  a  near  approxima- 
tion may  be  sufficient,  but  in  scientific  investigations  it  is  of  the 
greateet  importance  that  the  utmost  accuracy  should  be  obtained ;  it 
is,  therefore,  advisable  to  ascertain  the  actual  difference,  and  to  mark 
it  upon  the  vessels  in  which  the  solutions  are  kept,  so  that  a  slight 
calculation  will  give  the  exact  result. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  standard  sulphunc  acid  is  prepared, 
which  does  not  rigidly  agree  with  the  normal  sodic  carbonate  (not 
at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence,  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  hit 
the  precise  point) ;  in  order  to  find  out  the  exact  difference  it  must 
bo  carefully  titrated  as  in  §  14.  Suppose  the  weight  of  sodic 
carbonate  to  bo  1*9  gm.,  it  is  then  dissolved  and  titrated  with  the 
standard  acid,  of  which  36 •!  c.c.  are  required  to  reach  the  exact 
neutral  point. 

If  the  acid  were  rigidly  exact  it  should  require  35*85  c.c;  in 
order,  therefore,  to  find  the  factor  necessary  to  bring  the  quantity,  of 
acid  used  in  the  analysis  to  an  equivalent  quantity  of  normal 
strength,  the  number  of  c.c  actually  used  must  bo  taken  as  the 
denominator,  and  the  number  which  should  have  been  used,  had  the 
acid  been  strictly  normal,  as  the  numerator,  thus  : — 

^^^  =  0-903: 
361  ' 

0-993  is  therefore  the  factor  by  which  it  is  necessary  to  multiply 
the  number  of  c.c.  of  that  particular  acid  used  in  any  analysis  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  normal  strength,  and  should  be  marked  upon 
the  bottle  in  wliich  it  is  kept. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  the  acid  is  too  strong,  and  that 
35*2  c.c.  were  required  instead  of  35-85, 

|||_5  =  1.0184; 

1 '0184  is  therefore  the  factor  by  which  it  is  necessary  to  multiply 
the  number  of  c.c.  of  that  particulai:,acid  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the 
normal  strength.  This  plan  is  -much  better  than  dodging  about 
with  additions  of  water  or  acid. 

Under  all  circumstances,  it  is  safer  to  prove  the  strength  of  any 
standard  solution  by  experiment,  even  though  its  constituent  has 
been  accurately  weighed  in  the  dry  and  pure  state. 

Further,  let  us  suppose  that  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  to  be 
made  by  means  of  lime,  as  described  previously — after  pouring  off 
the  clear  liquid,  water  is  added  to  the  sediment  to  extract  more 
alkaline  solution;  by  this  means  we  may  obtain  two  solutions,  one 
of  which  is  stronger  than  necessary,  and  the  other  weaker.  Instead 
of  mixing  them  in  various  proportions  and  repeatedly  trying  the 
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strength,  we  may  find,  by  two  experiments  and  a  calculation,  the 
proportions  of  each  necessary  to  give  a  normal  solution,  thus  : — 

The  exact  actual  strength  of  each  solution  is  first  found,  by 
separately  running  into  10  c.c.  of  normal  acid  as  much  of  each 
alkaline  solution  as  will  exactly  neutralize  it.  We  have,  then,  in 
the  case  of  the  stronger  solution,  a  number  of  c.c.  required  less  than 
10.     Let  us  call  this  number  Y. 

In  the  weaker  solution  the  number  of  c.c.  is  greater  than  10, 
represented  by  v,  A  volume  of  the  stronger  solution  =  x  will 
saturate  10  c.c.  of  normal  acid  as  often  as  Y  is  contained  in  x, 

A  volume  of  the  weaker  solution  =  y  will,  in  like  manner,  saturate 

— J.  c.c.   of  normal  acid :    both  together  saturate  -^=-  + ^, 

V  Y  V 

and  the  volume  of  the  saturated  acid  is  precisely  that  of  the  two 

liquids,  thus — 


V 


"Whence 


And  lastly. 


10t;a;  +  10Y2/  =  Yt;a;  +  Yt;2/ 
vx{lO-Y)  =  Yy{v-lO). 

a;_V(t;-10) 


V     vClO-Y) 

An  example  will  render  this  clear.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda 
was  taken,  of  which  5*8  c.c.  were  required  to  saturate  10  c.c.  normal 
acid  j  of  another  solution,  12*7  c.c.  were  required.  The  volumes  of 
each  necessary  to  form  a  normal  solution  were  found  as  follows  : — 

5-8  (12-7 -10) -15-66 
12-7  (10  -5-8)  =  53-34 

Therefore,  if  the  solutions  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  15*66 
c.c.  of  the  stronger  with  53*34  c.c.  of  the  weaker,  a  correct  solution 
ought  to  result.  The  same  principle  of  adjustment  is,  of  course, 
applicable  to  standard  solutions  of  every  class. 

Again :  suppose  that  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  made,  approximating  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  normal 
strength,  and  its  exact  value  found  by  precipitation  with  baric 
chloride,  or  a  standard  hydrochloric  acid  with  silver  nitrate,  and 
such  a  solution  has  been  calculated  to  require  the  coefficient  0*995 
to  convert  it  to  normal  strength, — by  the  help  of  this  solution, 
though  not  strictly  normal,  we  may  titrate  an  approximately  normal 
alkaline  solution  thus : — Two  trials  of  the  acid  and  alkaline  solu- 
tions show  that  50  c.c.  alkali  =48*5  c.c.  acid,  having  a  coefficient 
of  0*995  =  48*25  c.c.  normal ;  then,  according  to  the  equation, 
a;  50  =  48*25  is  the  required  coefficient  for  the  alkali. 

^^  =  0*965. 
50 
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And  here,  in  the  case  of  the  alkaline  solution  being  sodic  carbonate, 
we  can  bring  it  to  exact  normal  strength  by  a  calculation  based  on 
the  equivalent  weight  of  the  salt,  thus — 

1  :  0-965  :  :  53:  51  145. 

The  difference  between  the  two  latter  numbers  is  1*855  gm.,  and 
this  weight  of  pure  sodic  carbonate,  added  to  1  liter  of  the  solution, 
will  bring  it  to  normal  strength. 


THE    TITBATION   OF   ALKALINB    SALTS. 
1.    Caustic  Soda  or  Potash,  and  their  Neutral  or  Aoid  Carbonates. 

§  16.  The  necessary  quantity  of  substance  being  weighed  or 
measured,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  mixed  with  distilled  water  to  a 
proper  state  of  dilution,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  litmus  to  produce 
a  distinct  blue  or  red  colour  is  added,  and  the  solution  is  ready  for 
the  burette.  Let  us  suppose  that  sodic  carbonate  is  to  be  titrated  : 
the  acid  from  the  burette  is  allowed  to  flow  in  until  a  claret  tinge 
begins  to  appear.  This  takes  place  some  time  before  the  complete 
quantity  of  acid  is  added,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid. 
In  order  to  dissipate  the  carbonic  acid,  the  liquid  must  be  heated  to 
boiling  over  a  spirit  or  gas  lamp,  when  the  blue  colour  will  again 
appear.  Continue  to  add  the  acid  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  and  repeat 
the  heating  until  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  a  distinct 
pink-red  colour  is  produced  in  the  liquid  by  the  final  drop  of  acid. 
By  using  tropaeolm  the  boiling  may  bo  avoided.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  make  a  second  and  conclusive  test  of  the  alkali; 
and,  therefore,  the  first  supplies  a  guide  to  the  quantity  of  acid 
required,  and  allows  a  more  exact  method  of  procedure  towards  the 
end  of  ihe  process. 

In  the  examination  of  samples  of  ordinary  soda  or  pearl  ash,  it  is 
advisable  to  proceed  as  follows ; — 

Powder  and  mix  the  sample  thoroughly,  weigh  10  gm.  in  a  platinum  or 
poroeUin  crucible,  and  ignite  gently  over  a  spirit  or  gas  lamp,  and  allow  the 
cmcible  to  cool  under  the  exsiccator.  Weigh  again,  the  loss  of  weight  gives 
the  moisture ;  wash  the  oontenta  of  the  crucible  into  a  beaker,  dissolve  and 
filter  if  necessary,  and  dilute  to  the  exact  measure  of  500  c.c.  with  distilled 
water  in  a  half-hter  flask,  after  mixing  it  thoroughly  take  out  60  c.c.  =  l  gm. 
of  alkali  with  a  pipette,  and  empty  it  mto  a  small  flask,  bring  the  flask  under 
a  burette  containing  normal  acid  and  graduated  to  i  or  iV  c.c,  allow  the  acid 
to  flow  cautiously  as  before  directed,  until  the  neutral  point  is  reached :  the 
process  may  then  be  repeated  several  times  if  necessary,  in  order  to  be  certain 
of  the  correctness  of  the  analysis. 

As  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  with  litmus  always  tends  td^confuse  the 
exact  end  of  the  process,  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  allowing  more 
aoid  than  is  needed  to  flow  into  the  alkali,  boiling  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  then  cautiously  adding  normal  caustic  alkali,  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
liquid  suddenly  changes  to  violet-blue ;  by  deducting  the  quantity  of  caustic 
alk^i  from  the  quantity  of  acid  originally  used,  the  exact  volume  of  aoid 
necessary  to  saturate  the  1  gm.  of  alkali  is  ascertained. 
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This  residual  or  backward  method  of  titration  gives  a  very  sharp 
and  sure  result,  as  there  is  no  carbonic  acid  present  to  interfere  with 
the  colour  of  the  liquid.     An  example  will  make  the  plan  clear  : — 

Example :  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  alkali  prepared  as  directed,  and  which  is 
equal  to  1  gm.  of  the  original  sample,  is  put  into  a  flask,  and  exactly  20  c.c.  of 
normal  acid  allowed  to  flow  into  it ;  it  is  then  boiled  and  shaken  till  all  car- 
bonic acid  is  expelled,  and  normal  caustic  alkali  added  till  the  neutral  point 
is  reached ;  the  quantity  required  is  3*4  c.c,  which  deducted  from  20  c.c.  of 
acid  leaves  16*6  c.c.  The  following  calculation,  therefore,  gives  the  per- 
centage of  real  alkali,  supposing  it  to  be  soda : — 31  is  the  half  molecular 
weight  of  dry  soda,  NaO*,  and  1  c.c.  of  the  acid  is  equal  to  0*031  gm., 
therefore,  166  c.c.  is  multiplied  by  0031,  which  gives  05146 ;  and  as  1  gm. 
was  taken,  the  decimal  point  is  moved  two  places  to  the  right,  which  gives 
61*46  per  cent,  of  real  alkali ;  if  calculated  as  carbonate,  the  16*6  would  bo 
multiplied  by  0053,  which  gives  0*8798  gm.=87'98  per  cent. 


2.    Mixed  Caustic  and  Carbonated  Alkaline  Salts. 

The  alkaline  salts  of  commerce,  and  also  alkaline  lyes  used  in 
soap,  paper,  starch,  and  other  manufactories,  consist  generally  of  a 
mixture  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkali.  If  it  be  desired  to 
ascertain  the  proportion  in  which  these  mixtures  occur,  the  total 
alkaline  power  of  a  weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  substance  (not 
exceeding  3  or  4  gm.)  is  ascertained  by  normal  acid  and  noted ;  a 
like  quantity  is  then  dissolved  in  about  150  c.c.  of  water,  in  a 
300  c.c.  flask,  and  enough  solution  of  baric  chloride  added  to 
remove  all  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  soda  or  potash.  There  must 
be  an  excess  of  baric  chloride,  but  as  it  does  not  interfei*e  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  result  the  exact  quantity  is  of  no  consequence. 

The  flask  is  now  filled  up  to  the  300  c.c.  mark  with  distilled 
water,  securely  stoppered,  and  put  aside  to  settle.  When  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  clear,  take  out  100  c.c  with  a  pipette,  and 
titrate  with  normal  nitric  acid  to  the  neutral  point.  The  number 
of  c.c.  multiplied  by  3  will  be  the  quantity  of  acid  required  for  the 
caustic  alkali  in  the  original  weight  of  substance,  because  only  \ 
was  taken  for  analysis.  The  difference  is  calculated  as  carbonate ; 
or  the  precipitated  baric  carbonate  may  be  thrown  upon  a  dry  filter, 
washed  well  and  quickly  with  boiling  water,  and  titrated  with 
normal  nitric  acid,  instead  of  the  original  analysis  for  the  total 
alkalinity ;  or  both  plans  may  be  adopted  as  a  check  upon  each 
other. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is,  that  when  baric  chloride  is  added 
to  a  mixture  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkali,  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  latter  is  precipitated  as  an  equivalent  of  baric  carbonate,  while 
the  equivalent  proportion  of  caustic  alkali  remains  in  solution  as 
baric  hydrate.     By  multiplying  the  number  of  c.c.  of  acid  required 

*  The  commercial  standard  often  used  is  32  (being  based  on  the  old  erroneous 
equivalent  of  Na). 
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to  saturate  this  free  alkali  with  the  i^-q  atomic  weight  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  according  to  the  alkali  present,  the  quantity  of 
substance  originally  present  in  this  state  will  be  ascertained. 

As  caustic  baryta  absorbs  carbonic  acid  very  readily  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  preferable  to  allow  the  precipitate  of 
baric  carbonate  to  settle  in  the  flask  as  hero  described,  rather 
than  to  filter  the  solution  as  recommended  by  some  operators, 
especially  also  that  the  filter  obstinately  retains  some  baric  hydrate. 

A  very  slight  error,  however,  always  occurs  in  all  such  cases,  in 
consequence  of  the  volume  of  the  precipitate  being  included  in  the 
measured  liquid. 


3.    Sstlxnation  of  Potash  in  Neutral  Salts  free  fr^m  Soda. 

Stolba  precipitates  the  potaAh  froin*a  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of 
the  substances  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid  and  strong  alcohol.  The  method  is 
also  applicable  to  the  estimation  of  potash  in  potassic  platinum  chloride.  To 
ensure  complete  decomposition,  it  is  well  to  warm  the  mixture  for  a  little 
time  before  adding  the  alcohol,  which  must  be  of  about  the  same  volume  as 
the  liquid  itself.  After  some  hours,  when  the  precipitate  has  settled,  the 
solution  is  filtered  ofif,  the  beaker  and  precipitate  well  washed  with  equal 
mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  the  whole  transferred  to  a  white  porcelain 
basin,  water  rather  freely  added,  and  heated  to  boiling,  a  few  drops  of 
litmus  added,  and  normal  or  semi-normal  alkali  run  in  until  exact 
saturation  occurs ;  or  a  koown  excess  of  alkali  may  be  added,  and  the  amount 
found  by  residual  titration  with  normal  acid.  The  results  are  generally 
about  l7o  too  low,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  fully  decomposing  the  pre- 
cipitate. 

2  eq.  alkali  =  1  oq.  potash. 

The  process  is  very  limited  in  its  use,  and  is  not  applicable  when 
sulphates  are  present,  nor  in  the  presence  of  any  great  amount  of  free 
acid.  Sulphuric  acid  may  be  previously  removed  by  calcic  acetate  and 
alcohol ;  other  acids  by  moderate  ignition  previous  to  precipitation. 
Large  proportions  of  ammonia  salts  must  also  be  removed ;  and,  of 
course,  all  other  matters  precipitable  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid, 
especially  soda. 


4.   Direct  Estimation  of  Potash  in  the  presence  of  Soda. 

Fleischer  recommends  the  following  method;  and  my  own 
experiments  conflrm  his  statements,  so  far  at  least  as  the  pure  salts 
are  concerned. 

The  solution  must  contain  no  other  bases  except  the  alkalies,  nor  any  acids 
except  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  acetic.  This  can  almost  invariably  be  easily 
acoomplished.  Earthy  idkalies  are  removed  by  ammonio  carbonate  or 
phosphate;  sulphuric,  chromic,  phosphoric,  and  arsenic  acids  by  baric 
chloride,  followed  by  ammonic  carbonate. 
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The  solution  should  be  tolerably  oonoentrated,  and  the  volume  about  25  or 
80  CO.;  10 — 15  0.0.  of  neutnJ  solution  of  amnionic  acetate  of  sp.  gr. 
1*035  are  added ;  followed  by  finely  powdered  pure  tartaric  acid  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  convert  the  potash  into  acid  tartrate,  with  an  excess  to  form  some 
ammonic  tartrate,  but  not  enough  to  decompose  the  whole.  This  is  the  weak 
part  of  the  method ;  however,  as  a  guide,  it  is  not  advisable  to  add  more  than 
5  gm.  tartaric  acid  for  10  c.c.  of  ammonic  acetate.  If  the  quantity  of  potash 
is  approximately  known,  it  is  best  to  add  about  one-third  more  than  is 
sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  into  acid  tartrate. 

After  adding  the  tartaric  acid  the  mixture  must  be  well  stirred  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  without  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  beaker ;  a  like  volume  of  95- 
per-oent.  alcohol  is  added,  and  again  well  stirred.  The  precipitate  contains  the 
whole  of  the  potash  as  tartrate,  and  a  portion  of  ammonium  tartrate.  Aftier 
standing  half  an  hour  with  occasional  stirring,  the  precipitate  is  collected  on 
a  porous  filter,  and  repeatedly  washed  with  alcohol  and  water  in  equfd  parts 
until  clean. 

When  the  washing  is  finished  the  precipitate  will  be  entirely  free  from 
soda ;  filter  and  precipitate  are  transferred  to  a  porcelain  basin,  treated  with 
sufficient  hot  water  to  dissolve  the  tartrates,  then  exactly  neutralized  with 
normal  alkali  and  litmus,  and  the  volume  so  used  noted.  A  like  volume,  or 
preferably,  a  larger  known  volume  of  normal  alkali  is  now  added,  and  the 
mixture  boiled  to  expel  all  ammonia ;  the  end  may  be  known  by  holding 
litadus  paper  in  the  steam.  The  excess  of  normal  alkali  is  now  found  by 
titration  with  normal  acid ;  the  amount  so  found  must  be  deducted  from  that 
which  was  added  in  excess  after  the  exact  titration  of  the  tartrate;  the 
difference  equals  the  ammonia  volatilized.  By  deducting  this  difference  from 
the  volume  of  normal  alkali  originally  required,  the  volume  corresponding  to 
potash  is  found. 

Example :  29*4  o.c.  of  normal  alkali  were  required  in  the  first  instance 
to  neutralize  a  given  precipitate ;  40  c.c.  of  the  same  alkali  were  then  added, 
the  boiling  accomplished,  and  22*5  c.c.  normal  acid  used  for  the  excess ;  then 
40— 225 =17*5  c.c,  and  again  29*4— 17*5 =11*9, which  multiplied  by  the 
factor  for  KHO=0056  gives  06664  gm. 

The  soda  in  filtrate  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  sodic  chloride,  and  estimated  as  in  §  38. 


6.   Mixed   Oanitio   Soda   and  Potash. 

This  process  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  potassic  bitartrate  is 
almost  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  sodic  bitartrate. 

Add  to  the  solution  containing  the  mixed  salts,  a  standard  solution  of 
tartaric  acid  till  neutral  or  faintly  acid — this  produces  neutral  tartrates 
of  the  alkalies — now  add  the  same  volume  of  standard  tartaric  acid  as  before — 
they  are  now  acid  tartrates,  and  the  potassic  bitartrate  separates  almost  com- 
pletely, filter  off  the  sodic  bitartrate  and  titrate  the  filtrate  with  normal 
caustic  soda;  the  quantity  required  equals  the  soda,  originally  in  the 
mixture — the  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  required  to  form  bitartrate  with  the 
soda  subtracted  from  the  total  quantity  added  to  the  mixture  of  the  two 
alkalies,  gives  the  quantity  required  to  form  potassic  bitartrate,  and  thus 
the  quantity  of  potash  is  found. 

This  process  is  only  applicable  for  technical  purposes. 
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TEOHNICAIi    EZAKIHATION    OF    OOXKEBOIAL   ALKALINE 

OOKPOUNDa 

6.    Soda  Ash,  Black  Ash,  Xother-liquors,  &o. 

In  refined  alkali,  moisture  is  determined  by  heating  6  or  10  gm.  to  dull 
redness  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  small  crucible  of  platinum,'siWer,  iron,  or  porce- 
lain, and  allovfing  it  to  cool  under  a  bell  glass  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  or  calcic  chloride ;  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  weighings 
is  the  accidental  moisture  in  the  sample. 

The  contents  of  the  crucible  are  then  dissolved  in  about  150  c.c.  of  warm 
distilled  water,  and  any  insoluble  matter  filtered  off  by  a  small  filter,  washed 
on  the  latter  a  few  times  with  hot  water,  then,  if  necessary,  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed  as  insoluble  matter.  It  is  important  that  this  insoluble  matter 
be  removed  before  titration,  otherwise  the  lime  and  other  constituents  in  it 
will  oonsume  a  portion  of  the  normal  acid,  and  so  register  a  higher  percentage 
of  alkali  than  is  really  present. 

The  total  quantity  of  alkali  is  determined  in  a  measured  portion  of  the 
filtrate  and  washings,  previously  diluted  to  i  or  I  liter,  by  normal  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  oxalic  acid,  as  in  §  16. 1.* 

The  quantity  of  caustic  alkali  present  in  any  sample  is  determined  as 
in  §  16.  2. 

A  custom  prevails  in  the  soda  trade  of  calculating  the  atomic 
weight  of  sodium  as  24  instead  of  23,  thus  representing  more  real 
soda  present  in  a  sample  of  alkali  than  actually  exists ;  this  practi- 
cally leads  to  an  error  of  from  I  to  2  per  cent,  in  a  50-per-cent. 
ashy  according  to  the  method  of  calculation.  This  anomaly  ought 
to  be  got  rid  of,  and  one  uniform  standard  adopted. 

The  presence  of  sulphides  is  ascertained  by  the  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrc^en  when  the  alkali  is  saturated  with  an  acid,  or  by  dipping  paper 
steeped  in  sodic  nitro-prusside  into  the  solution ;  if  the  paper  turns  blue  or 
violet,  sulphide  is  present. 

The  quantity  of  sulphide  and  hyposulphite  may  be  determined  by  saturat- 
ing a  dilute  solution  of  the  alkali  with  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid,  adding 
starch  liquor,  and  titrating  with  decinormal  iodine  solution  till  the  blue 
colour  appears.  The  quantity  of  iodine  required  is  the  measure  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hypoeulphurous  acid  present.  The  quantity  of 
each  may  be  known  by  adding  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  a  like  quantity 
of  the  alkali,  and  filtering  so  as  to  remove  the  free  carbonated  and  sulphur- 
etted alkali,  by  which  means  the  hyposulphurous  acid  alone  remains,  which 
may  be  estimated  with  iodine  and  starch  as  before ;  the  quantity  of  iodine 
solution  so  required  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  total,  and  the  calculation  for 
both  sulphide  and  hyposulphite  of  sodium  may  then  be  made,  1  c.c.  ^j^ 
iodine  Ib  eciaal  to  0*0248  gm.  hyposulphite,  or  0*0039  gm.  sodic  sulphide ; 
good  English  alkali  is  seldom  contaminated  with  these  substances  to  any 
extent. 

Sodic  chloride  (common  salt)  ma^  be  determined  by  neutralizing  0*685  gm. 
or  5*85  gm.  of  the  alkali  with  mtrio  acid,  and  titrating  with  decinormal 

*  This  givM  a  slight  error,  owing  to  tnoes  of  alttxaiaate  of  soda  and  lime,  which 
ooBsnme  add. 
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Bilver  solution  and  potassic  cbromate.  Each  o.o.  or  dm.  corresponds  to  1  per 
cent,  of  common  «dt,  if  the  above  weight  is  taken.  Since  the  quantity  of 
acid  necessary  to  neutralize  the  alkali  has  already  been  found,  the  proper 
measure  of  VV  nftric  acid  may  at  once  be  added. 

Sodic  sulphate  is  determined,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  in  §  73.  Each 
CO.  or  dm.  of  normal  baric  chloride  is  equal  to  0071  gm.,  or  0*71  gm.  of  dry 
sodic  sulphate. 

Black  ash  and  raw  mother-liquors  and  lyes  can  be  examined  in  precisely 
the  same  way  us  above.  If  oxide  of  iron  is  present  it  may  be  determined  as 
in  §  59 ;  lime  by  boiling  with  sodic  carbonate  and  precipitation  as  carbonate 
— washing  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  boiling  water,  and  titrating  with 
normal  acid  and  alkali,  as  in  §  17. 

Mobr  gives  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  analysis  of  soda 
liquor  volunietrically : — 

(1)  8p.  gr.  1-252. 

(2)  10  CO.  evaporated  to  dryness  left  after  slight  ignition  311  gm.= 
311  gm.  per  liter. 

(3)  Residue  of  2  titrated  with  normal  nitric  acid  required 562  cc. ;  this 
includes  the  sodic  sulphides. 

(4)  10  cc.  raw  liquor  neutralized  with  acetic  acid  required  6*82  cc. 
I'V  iodine. 

(5)  10  cc.  precipitated  with  zinc  sulphate  to  remove  sulphide  and  the 
filtrate  titrated  with  iV  iodine  required  2*44  cc. 

(6)  10  cc.  raw  liquor  nearly  neutralized  with  acetic  acid  and  titrated 
for  chlorine  with  ^^  silver  and  chromate  required  11*4  cc. 

(7)  10  cc.  raw  liquor  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  titrated  for 
sulphuric  acid  required  0*4  cc  normal  baric  chloride. 

The  composition  of  the  liquor  was  therefore  as  follows : — 

(FVom  5)  The  molecular  weight  of  anhydrous  sodic  hyposulphite  is  158, 
1  cc  ^7  iodine =00158  gm.  2*44  cc  were  required,  therefore =0*0385  gm. 
hyposulphite. 

(From  4)  The  2*44  cc  iodine  required  in  5  deducted  from  the  6'82  cc 
in  4  leaves  4*38  c  c  to  represent  the  sodic  sulphide~I  cc.  -nr  iodine = 
00039  gm.  sulphide,  therefore  438  cc  =0  01708  gm. 

(From  3)  The  4*38  cc.  iodine  from  4  deducted  from  56*2  cc.  normal 
acid  leaves  55*76  cc,  which  multiplied  by  the  factor  for  sodic  carbonate  0*053 
gives  2*9553  gm. 

(From  6)     11*4  cc.  x'Sf  silver  X  Vi  factor  for  salt  0005837=0*0667  gm. 

(From  7)    0*4  cc  normal  BaCP x 0071  factor  for  Na^SO^=0 0284  gm. 

Hence  the  results  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 

Sodic  carbonate  2*9553  gm. 

„     chloride  0*0667    „ 

„      sulphate  00284    „ 

„      hyposulphite  0*0386    „ 

„     sulphide  00171    „ 


31061 
By  evaporation 311(X) 

In  cases  where  an  analysis  of  the  total  contents  of  a  sample  of 
black  ash  is  required,  the  following  method  gives  trustworthy  results 
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tolerably  speedily.  Most  of  the  modes  of  determination  are  like- 
wise applicable  to  samples  of  dry  vat  waste  (Wright,  C.  N.  xvi. 
p.  151)  :— 

(a)  A  knovm  weight  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  insoluble  coke 
and  sand  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  the  carbon  subsequently  burnt  off. 

{b)  In  the  filtrate  from  (a)  the  H^O**  is  estimated  by  normal  baric 
chloride. 

(c)  A  known  weight  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  CI  determined 
volumetrically  by  standard  silver  solution,  or  neutralized  and  titrated  by  the 
chromate  method. 

{d)  A  known  weight  is  titrated  in  Mohr's  CO^  apparatus  (§  27.2),  the 
ammonic  carbonate  boiled  with  calcium  chloride ;  the  precipitate  washed 
till  the  washings  are  neutral,  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of  standard  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  excess  determined  by  a  standard  alkaline  solution ;  thus 
the  CO^  can  be  calcukted. 

(e)  A  known  weight  is  fused  with  four  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  dry  sodic  carbonate  and  one  of  potassic  nitrate  (both  free 
from  sulphate).  From  the  total  sulphate  thus  formed,  and  estimated 
volumetrically  by  barium,  that  existing  as  Na^O^  is  subtracted,  and  the 
remainder  calculated  as  8. 

if)  A  known  weight  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtrate 
oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  mixed  FeK)',  Al^C  and  FO*  precipitated  by 
ammonia. 

is)  The  filtrate  from  (J)  is  treated  with  ammonic  oxalate,  the  precipitate 
estimated  volmnetrically  by  permanganate,  or  gravimetrically  as  CaCO'; 
hence  the  Ca  is  known. 

(A)  A  known  weight  is  lixiviated  with  warm  water,  and  in  the  filtrate 
from  the  insoluble  matter  the  SiO^  estimated  by  evaporation  to  dryness  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  in  the  filtrate  from  this  the  APO^  combined  as  aluminate 
is  determined  by  precipitating  the  alumina  by  ammonia. 

(t)  A  known  weight  is  cautiously  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
capacious  platinum  crucible,  and  heated  till  gases  cease  to  be  evolved ;  the 
residue  is  treated  with  water,  filtered  and  well  washed,  ammonia  and 
ammonic  oxalate  added  to  the  filtrate;  and  ultimately  the  total  Na 
contained  weighed  as  Na^O**. 

In  calculating  results  from  the  foregoing  data,  the  CI  found  i.s 
calculated  as  NaCl,  the  SO^  as  Na%SO\  the  SiO'  as  JS^a*SiO»,  and 
the  APO*  (soluble  in  water)  as  Na'APO* ;  the  remaining  sodium 
is  then  calculated  as  Na'CO',  and  the  remaining  CO'  as  CaCO"*. 
The  sulphur  is  calculated  as  CaS,  and  the  remaining  calcium  as 
CaO.  From  the  total  APfP  +  Fe'O'  +  F0»  the  alumina  present 
as  aluminate  is  subtracted;  the  coke  and  sand,  etc.,  are  directly 
determined  la).  The  difference  from  100  in  a  carefully  conducted 
analysis  will  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  tenths  per  cent,  and 
i-epresents  cyanogen,  traces  of  moisture,  etc.,  and  loss. 

In  an  over-roasted  ash  the  alkaline  sulphide  can  only  be  safely 
estimated  by  digestion  with  nearly  absolute  alcohol,  oxidation  to 
sulphate  by  chlorine,  and  precipitation  by  barium.  The  Na  con- 
tained as  poly-  or  mono-sulphide,  may  be  determined  volumetrically 
by  ^-^  acid  in  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  must  be  subtracted  from 
that  to  be  calculated  as  Na'CO*  as  above :  the  S  existing  as  poly- 
or  mono-sulphide  of  sodium  must  be  subtracted  from  the  total 
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anlphur  foand,  the  difference  being  calculated  as  CaS.  (For  further 
information  aee  Wright,  J.  (7.  S.  xx.  p.  -407.) 

7.    &at    Cake 

la  the  impure  sodic  snlphate  used  in  alkali  manufacture  or  left  in 
the  retorts  in  preparing  hydrochloric  acid  from  sulphuric  acid  and 
salt,  or  nitric  acid  from  aodic  nitrate.  It  generally  contains  free 
sulphuric  acid  existing  as  sodic  bisulphate,  the  quantity  of  which 
may  be  ascertained  by  direct  titration  with  normal  alkali. 

The  common  salt  present  is  climated  by  decinormal  sOrer  solatioa  and 
chromate ;  baving  first  satojited  the  free  icid  with  pure  sodic  carbonate, 
1  c^.  or  1  dm.  silTer  solntion  is  equal  to  0-006837  gm.  or  0t)58S7  grn.  of  salt. 

Salphuric  acid,  combined  with  soda,  is  estimated  either  directly  or 
indirectly  as  in  §  73 ;  1  cjc.  or  1  dm.  of  normal  baryta  solution  is  equal  to 
O'OTl  gm.,  or  O'fl  gm.  of  dry  sodic  snlphate. 

Iron  is  precipiti^ted  from  a  filtered  solution  of  the  salt  cake  with  ammonia 
in  excess,  the  precipitate  of  ferric  oxide  re>disBolTed  in  solphnric  acid, 
reduced  to  the  ferrous  state  with  zinc  and  titrated  with  permanganate. 

Grossmann  adopts  a  method  suggested  by  Bohlig  (see  $  29), 
and  has  worked  out  the  process  in  the  case  of  salt  cake  in  careful 
detail  (C.  N.  xli.  p.  114)  as  follows  : — 

The  neutral  solution  of  salt  cake  (3*55  gm.)  is  put  into  a  500  c.c.  flask, 
a  measured  quantity  of  baric  hydrate  in  solution  (250  c.c.  of  a  o<^d  saturated 
solntion)  is  tdded  m  excess,  the  flask  filled  up  with  water,  and  shaken  up. 
Of  the  filtered  clear  liquid  250  c.c.  are  put  in  an  ordinary  flask,  carbonic  acid 
passed  through  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  the  contents  of  the  flask 
boiled  io  as  to  decompose  any  baric  bicarbonate  which  may  be  in  solution. 
After  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  again  transferred  to  the  500  c.c. 
flask,  the  latter  filled  up  with  water  to  the  mark,  shaken  up,  and  filtered. 
250  c.c.  of  the  filtrate — i.e.  one-fourth  of  the  original  quantity  used — are 
then  titrated  with  one-fourth  normal  sulphuric  acid.  The  number  of  c.c.  of 
one-fourth  normal  acid  used  multiplied  by  two  will  give  the  percentage  of 
sodic  sulphate. 

There  are,  however,  sources  of  error  in  the  experimental  working  of  this 
method  which  make  certain  corrections  necessary.    They  arise — 

(1)  From  the  impurities  of  the  caustic  baryta. 

(2)  From  the  precipitate  formed  in  the  measured  liquid. 

(3)  From  certain  constant  losses. 

The  commercial  caustic  baryta  always  contains  baric  nitrate,  and  sometimes 
baric  chloride.  It  is  evident  that  on  adding  a  solution  of  baric  hydrate 
which  contains  baric  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  s^c  sulphate,  a  quantity  of  the 
latter,  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  the  baric  nitrate  present,  will  be  con- 
verted into  sodic  nitrate,  and  thus  escape  the  dkalimetric  test,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  equations : — 

Ba(N03)-  +  Na'SO^  =  BaSO^  +  2NaN03. 

Ba(N03)  2  +  2NaOH  +  C0'=BaC03 + 2NaN<>»  +  H^O. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  measure  approximately  the  quantity  of  baryta 
solution  used,  so  as  to  know  the  amount  of  baric  nitrate  introduced  into  the 
process.  The  latter  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  passing  carbonic  acid  in 
excess  through  the  cold  saturated  solution  of  baric  hydrate,  boiling,  filtering. 
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and  precipitating  the  baryta  left  in  solution  by  sulphuric  acid  as  usual. 
250  CO.  of  a  baryta  solution  used  for  experiment  yielded  OOSaO  gm.  Ba8€^, 
which  corresponds  to  001 71  gm.  Na-SO^  or  0*96  o.o.  of  one-fourth  normal 
acid ;  and  it  follows  that  for  every  250  c.c.  d  this  baiyta  solution  was  found 
00171  gm.  Na^O^  too  little ;  or,  that  there  must  be  added  024  c.c.  of  one- 
fourth  normal  acid  to  the  result  of  the  final  titration  (of  one-fourth  of  the 
original  quantity).  If  the  baryta  contain  caustic  alkali  a  oorreqwnding 
quantity  of  banc  nitrate  will  be  found  lees  by  the  test;  but  it  is  easily 
understood,  that  the  calculations  will  not  be  influenced  as  long  as  the  bario 
nitrate  is  in  excess  of  the  caustic  alkali,  which  is  always  the  case  in  good 
commercial  baryta. 

The  second  error  arises  from  the  precipitaites  of  bario  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate taking  up  some  space  in  the  600  c.c.  flask,  the  final  results  thus  being 
found  too  high.  If  it  is  assumed  that  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  baiyta 
contains  about  23  gm.  BaO  per  liter,  it  will  be  near  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes  if  in  the  experiment,  working  with  3*55  gm.of  Na^SO^  and  250  c.c.  of 
baryta  solution,  0*4  per  cent,  is  subtracted  from  the  final  results  for  this  error. 

Three  experiments  made  with  3*55  gm.  of  pure  ignited  sodio  sulphate  gave 
the  following  results : — 

I. 


Used  one-fourth  normal  acid   ... 
Add  for  Ba(NO^)-     

49  87  c.c. 
;  0-24  C.C. 

=  99-22  per  cent.  Na^SO^ 

49*61  C.C. 

II. 

Used  one-fourth  normal  acid   ... 
Add  for  Ba(N0»)5     

49*21  CO. 
0*24  C.c. 

^98-90  per  cent.  Na-SO^ 

49  46  c.c. 

III. 

Used  one-fourth  normal  acid    ... 
Add  for  Ba(NO^«     

49-37  c.c. 
0-24  c.c. 

=99-22  per  cent.  Na^SO^ 

49-61  c.c. 

The  average  of  these  three  experiments  gives  99*1  per  cent. ;  and  if  0*4  per 
cent,  be  subtracted  for  the  precipitate,  the  result  is  98*7  per  cent,  instead  of  100. 

Grossmann  states  that  this  loss  of  1*3  per  cent,  in  working  with  8*65  gm. 
of  sulphate  in  the  given  dilution  is  a  consent,  and  by  dividing  all  results  by 
0*967  oorreot  results  are  obtained. 

It  now  remains  to  show  the  applicability  of  this  method  to  the  assay  of 
salt  cake  and  like  substances.  The  following  is  a  complete  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  salt  ci^e  made  in  the  usual  way : — 


Moisture 

0*49 

Insoluble    

0*29 

Free  sulphuric  hvdrato    

Aluminium  sulphate        

0*38 

0*23 

Ferric  sulphate         

Lime  sulphate   

0-42 

1-17 

Sodic  chloride     

2-00 

Sodic  sulphate  (by  difi*erence) 

9502 

100*00 

1'  2 
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In  fader  to  nuke  a  good  teet  ci  nit  cake  it  i<  now  necessary  to  estimate 
ieren  oomtitiiente,  to  find  by  difference  the  qnantitj  of  actual  sodic  solpfaate, 
which  is  the  onlj  oomtituent  wmnted. 

When  baric  hjdiate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  salt  cake  the  free  acid  is 
precipitated,  so  are  alumina  and  iron,  and  the  sculphoric  acid  combined  with 
them  and  with  lime.  The  lime  is  partly  thrown  down  as  soch,  and  what  is 
left  as  lime  in  solution  is  precipitated  as  carbonate  in  the  second  operation. 
Thos,  whate? er  other  sulphates  be  present,  only  the  sodic  sulphate  is  giren ; 
and  by  one  simi^  test  we  are  thus  able  to  get  a  result  which  fonneriy  could 
only  be  attained  by  a  tedious  complete  analysis. 

The  sidt  cake,  of  which  a  oomptete  analysis  is  giren  abore,  was  tested  by 
the  alkalimetric  method.    3'&5  gm.  re>iuiied — 

One-fourth  normal  acid    46-193  c.c. 

Add  for  Ba  (NCHj^    (r24cc 


47' IT  c.c. 
=  94-34  i«r  cent.  Na^SO*. 

(9434— 0-40) =93^. 

93JH  :  0-987 = 952  per  cent.  Na^O*. 

Thus,  Ly  the  alkalimetric  test,  95*2  per  cent.  Xa-SO*  occur, 
whereas  the  analysis  gives  95*02  per  cent  If  it  be  considered  how 
difficult  it  is  to  wash  soda  salts  completely  from  precipitates,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  the  result  too  low  in  the  complete  analysis, 
as  in  five  precipitates  a  very  minute  quantity  will  make  up 
0*2  per  cent. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  none  of  the  figures  for 
the  correction  of  the  errors  enumerated  above  can  be  used  by  any- 
one else  working  by  this  method,  but  that  they  must  be  ascertained 
in  every  individu^d  case.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain 
aflet  the  first  operation  that  there  is  no  sulphate,  and  after  the 
hecond  (before  titrating)  that  there  is  no  barjta  in  solution. 

8.     Raw  Salt,   Brine,   &c. 

Lime  may  be  estimated  by  precipitation  with  ammonic  oxalate,  and  the 
precipitate  titrated  with  permanganate,  as  in  §  48. 

Sulphuric  acid  as  in  §  73. 

Magnesia  is  precipitated  as  ammoniacal  phosphate,  by  a  solution  of  sodic 
phosphate  containing  ammonia,  first  removing  the  lime'  by  ammonic  oxalate, 
the  precipitate  of  double  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  brought  on 
a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water  containing  ammonia,  then  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid,  and  titrated  with  standard  uranium  solution,  or  by  the  process  for 
P^O*  (§  25.2). 

The  Quantity  of  real  salt  in  the  sample  may  be  ascertained  by  treating  a 
weighed  quantity  in  solution  with  caustic  bar^ia,  boiling,  setting  aside  that 
the  excess  of  baryta  may  precipitate  itself  as  carbonate,  or  more  quickly  b3' 
adding  ammooic  carbonate,  filtering,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dr}'ne8s,  and 
gently  igniting — the  residue  is  pure  salt.  The  loss  of  weight  between  this 
and  the  original  specimen  taken  for  analysis,  will  show  the  percentage  of 
impurities. 

0.     Soap. 

'Jlie  only  volumetric  nicthod  that  api^ars  worth  anything  in  the 
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examination  of  commercial  soaps,  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
Clark's  soap  test  for  estimating  the  hardness  of  water.  A  standard 
soap  is  first  chosen  by  means  of  which  the  relative  saponifying 
power  of  any  other  soap  may  be  ascertained. 

Mottled  Marseilles  soap,  generally  known  as  Castile  soap,  may  be  taken  as 
such  a  standard.  This  soap  contains  30  per  cent,  of  water,  and  is  free  from 
all  mineral  adulteration ;  its  composition  is,  in  round  numbers : 

OwvU*  •••        •••        •••        •••        ■••        •••       •«•  o 

Fatty  acids      64 

vvtftlva  ••■  •••  ■•#  •••  ••■  #••         %j\J 


100 


1  ^m.  of  this  soap  will  be  exactly  neutralized  by  0*1074  gm.  pure  calcic 
chlondo,  or  10  grains  by  1*074  gm. 

Therefore  a  solution  of  1*074  gm.  CaCl-  in  a  liter  of  water,  or  10*74  gm. 
in  1000  dm.,  will  sufTice  to  neutralize  respectively  10  gm.  or  100  gm.  of 
standard  soap  dissolved  in  the  same  volume  of  water,  or  rather  idcohol  and 
water. 

The  smallest  excess  of  soap  solution  will  give  a  persistent  froth,  as  in 
Clark's  test. 

Pons  {Joum,  ih  Ph.  d  Chan.  A  p.  1805,  p.  290)  applies  the 
process  as  follows : — 

10  c.c.  of  the  standard  calcic  solution  are  placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle 
holding  70 — 100  c.c.  with  about  20  c.c.  distilled  water ;  10  gm.  of  soap  are  then 
dissolved  in  100  c.c.  alcohol  (0*825  sp.  gr.),  by  means  of  rubbing  or  shaking 
with  gentle  heat — the  real  soap  ^ssolves  and  leaves  all  mineral  or  foreign 
matters,  which  may  be  filtered  off,  and  afterwards  examined  if  necessary ;  the 
filtered  soap  solution  i»  now  diluted  to  one  liter  with  distilled  water,  and  a 
burette  filled  with  it  ready  to  add  to  the  lime  solution  in  the  shaking  bottles. 
It  is  then  cautiously  run  into  the  lime  with  frequent  shaking  until  a  lather 
is  obtained ;  the  10  c.c.  of  lime  solution  divided  by  the  number  of  c.c.  of 
soap  solution  required,  will  show  the  richness  of  the  soap  as  compared  with 
the  standard — if  10  c.c.  only  are  used,  the  soap  under  examination  is  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  standard  ;  if  15  or  20  c.c.  are  required,  the  percentage 
will  be  H=667o  or  i3  =  507o,  and  so  on. 

The  total  alkalinity  of  the  sample  may  be  estimated  by  dissolving  50  gm. 
in  water  and  diluting  to  1  liter ;  50  c.c.  are  then  titrated  with  normal  acid  and 
eoein  or  coralUn. 

The  alkali  uncombined  with  fatty  acids  may  be  estimated  by  adding  50  c.c. 
of  the  above  solution  to  about  800  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  neutral  sodic 
chloride ;  the  mixture  is  diluted  to  400  c.c.  When  the  fats  have  separated  an 
aliquot  portion  of  the  fluid  is  filtered  and  titrated  with  acid,  and  the  quantity 
of  alkali  so  found  is  the  amount  in  excess  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  form 
trae  soap. 

The  alkali  may  also  be  determined  by  ij^niting  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  dry 
soap,  and  titrating  with  normal  acid— if  salt  is  present  it  may  be  estimated 
in  Uie  ash  by  /V  silver  and  chromate. 

10.     Baw  Oauatic  Potash,  Pearlash,  Kainlte,  &c. 

The  examination  of  raw  potash  salts  and  mother-liquors,  where 
the  alkali  exists  free  or  as  carbonate,  is  conducted  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  has  already  been  described  in  the  case  of  soda. 
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In  csLnes,  however,  where  potash  exists  iu  combination  as  a  neutral 
salt,  such  as  kainite  or  kieserite,  etc.,  or  as  a  constituent  of  minerals, 
it  has  to  be  first  separated  as  double  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinum.  The  method  usually  adopted  is  that  of  collecting  the 
double  salt  upon  a  tared  filter,  when  the  weight  of  the  dry  double 
salt  is  obtained,  the  weight  of  potash  is  ascertained  by  calculation. 

It  may,  however,  be  arrived  at  by  volumetric  means  as  follows  : — 

The  potash  having  been  converted  into  double  chloride  in  the  usual  way  is 
dried,  collected,  and  mixed  with  about  double  its  weight  of  pore  sodic 
oxalate,  and  gently  smelted  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  this  operation  results  in 
the  production  of  metallic  platinum,  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
with  some  carbonate  of  soda.  The  quantity  of  potash  present  is,  however, 
solely  measured  by  the  chlorine ;  in  order  to  arrive  at  this,  the  fused  mass  is 
lixiviated  with  water,  filtered,  nearly  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  and  the 
chlorine  estimated  with  *^  silver  and  chrom»te,  the  number  of  c.c.  of  silver 
required  is  multiplied  by  the  factor  000157,  which  gives  at  once  the  weight 
of  potash.  This  factor  is  used  because  1  molecule  of  double  chloride  contains 
3  atoms  chlorine,  hence  the  quantity  of  n<  silver  used  is  three  times  as  much 
as  in  the  case  of  sodic  or  potassic  chloride. 

11.     Separation  of  the  Potash  as  Bitartrate. 

The  mixed  salts  being  rendered  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible,  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodic  bitartrate  is  added  in  excess,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  the  water  bath.  The  dry  mass  is  then  deprived  of  the  excess  of 
■odic  bitartrate  by  washing  it  on  a  filter  with  a  saturated  solution  of  potassic 
bitartrate;  when  all  the  soda  Fait  has  been  removed,  the  potash  salt  is 
diMolved  in  hot  water,  and  titrated  with  normal  alkali,  of  which  1  c.c. 
represents  0*089  gm.  K.  In  cases  where  potash  is  to  be  separated  as  bitar* 
trate,  the  operator  should  consult  §26.  2  and  3. 


ALKAIiIKE    EABTHS. 

§  17.  Normal  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids  are  the  best  agents  for 
the  titration  of  the  caustic  and  carbonated  alkaline  earths,  inasmuch 
as  the  resulting  compounds  are  all  soluble.  Nitric  acid  is  prefer- 
able on  account  of  its  non-volatile  character  when  heated. 
All  the  insoluble  forms  of  these  bodies  must  be  estimated  by  the 
residual  method ;  that  is  to  say,  dissolved  first  in  an  excess  of  normal 
acid,  heated  to  dispel  carbonic  acid  iu  the  case  of  carbonates,  and 
the  amount  of  excess  found  by  normal  alkali.  It  will  be  at  once 
seen  tliat  the  volume  of  normal  acid  used  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
measure  of  the  carbonic  acid  whose  place  it  has  taken. 

Soluble  Salts  of  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

]*aryta,  strontia,  and  lime  may  be  estimated  in  their  soluble  salts 
by  weighing  a  definite  quantity  of  the  solid  compound,  or  measuring 
a  volume  of  its  solution,  adding  excess  of  ammonic  carbonate  and 
ammonia,  and  warming  to  50"  or  60°  C.  for  a  few  minutes.     The 
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precipitated  carbonate  is  then  to  be  filtered,  well  washed  with  hot 
water  till  all  soluble  matters  are  removed,  and  the  precipitate  with 
filter  titrated  with  normal  acid,  as  already  described. 

Magnesia  salts  require  caustic  soda  or  potash  instead  of  ammonic 
carbonate ;  but  the  process  gives  residts  slightly  too  low,  owing  to 
the  solubility  of  magnesic  hydrate. 

Lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  and  strontia,  in  the  caustic  state,  or 
combined  with  carbonic  acid,  are  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in 
an  excess  of  normal  acid,  and  then  titrated  with  normal  alkali. 
Chlorides  and  nitrates  of  the  same  bases  are  precipitated  hot  with 
ammonic  carbonate  containing  caustic  ammonia,  thoroughly  washed 
with  hot  water  on  a  filter,  and  both  filter  and  precipitate,  while  still 
moist,  pushed  through  the  funnel  into  a  fiask,  and  titrated  as  above ; 
by  deducting  the  number  of  c.c.  of  alkali  from  the  original  quantity 
of  acid  used,  the  proportion  of  pure  base,  or  its  compounds,  may  be 
obtained. 

Earthy  Carbonates  in  Waters, — The  amount  of  calcic,  or  calcic 
and  magnesic,  carbonates  dissolved  in  ordinary  waters  may  be  very 
readily,  and  with  tolerable  accuracy,  found  by  taking  200  or  300 
c.c.  of  the  water,  adding  about  1  c.c.  of  cochineal  indicator,  and 
titrating  cautiously  with  ,^-  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  until  the 
original  violet  colour  gives  place  to  yellow. 

Example :  A  check  trial  was  made  by  digesting  pure  calcic  carbonate  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas — by  titration  105  gm.  per  liter  was 
found,  by  evaporation  109  gm. ;  with  mixtures  of  calcic  and  magnesic  car- 
bonates, there  will,  of  course,  be  no  distinction  between  the  two — the  whole 
will  be  expressed  as  calcic  carbonate,  in  the  same  way  as  by  Clark's  soap 
test. 


AKKONIA. 

NII«  =  17, 

§  18.  In  estimating  the  strength  of  solutions  of  ammonia  by  the 
alkalimetric  method,  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  tedious  process  of 
weighing  any  exact  quantity,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  following 
plan,  which  is  applicable  to  most  liquids  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing both  their  absolute  and  specific  weights. 

Let  a  small  and  accurately  tared  flask,  beaker,  or  other  convenient  vessel 
be  placed  upon  the  balance,  and  into  it  10  c.c.  of  the  ammoniacal  solution 
delivered  from  a  very  accurately  graduated  10-c.c.  pipette.  The  weight 
found  is,  of  course,  the  absolute  weight  of  the  liquid  in  grams ;  suppose  it  to 
be  9*65  gm.,  move  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  left,  and  the  specific 
weight  or  gravity  is  at  once  given  (water  being  1),  which  in  this  case  is  0*965. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  system  can  only  be  used  properly  with 
tolerably  delicate  batanoee  and  yerj  accurate  pipettes.  The  latter  should 
invarialHy  be  tested  by  weighing  distilled  water  at  16°  C. 

The  10  CO.,  weighing  9*65  gm.,  is  now  titrated  with  normal  acid,  of  which 
49  0.0.  are  required,  therefore  49  X0'017= 0*883  gm.  NH>=8*64  per  cent,  of 
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real  ammonU;  according  to  Otto's  table,  9*65  sp.  gr.  is  equal  to  8*50  per 
cent.  Ammonic  carbonate,  and  a  mixture  of  the  same  with  bicarbonate,  as 
it  moat  commonly  occurs  in  commerce,  may  be  titrated  direct  with  normal 
acid  for  the  percentage  of  real  ammonia.  The  carbonic  acid  can  be  deter- 
mined by  precipitating  the  solution  while  hot  with  baric  chloride,  and  when 
the  precipitate  is  well  washed,  dissolving  it  with  an  excess  of  normal  acid  and 
titrating  backward  with  normal  alkali ;  the  number  of  c.c.  of  acid  used  multi- 
plied by  0*022  (the  4  mol.  wt.  of  CO^  will  give  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid 
present  in  the  sample. 


1.    Eatimation  of  Combined  Ammonia  by  distillation  with  Alkalies 

or  Alkaline  Earths. 

This  method  allows  of  the  expulsion  of  ammonia  from  all  its 
salts.  Caustic  soda,  potash,  or  lime,  may  any  of  Ihem  be  used 
where  no  organic  nitrogenous  compound  exists  in  the  substance ; 
but  should  such  be  the  case,  it  is  preferable  to  use  freshly  ignited 
magnesia. 

The  distilling  apparatus  may  conveniently  be  arranged  by  con- 
necting an  ordinary  well-stoppered  small  retort  to  a  small  Liebig 
condenser,  and  leading  the  distilled  gas  into  a  vessel  containing  an 
excess  of  normal  acid.  After  the  operation  is  ended,  the  excess  of 
acid  is  ascertained  by  residual  titration  with  normal  alkali  or 
^  ammonia,  and  thus  the  amount  of  displaced  ammonia  is  found. 

The  retort  must  bo  so  supported  that  its  neck  inclines  well 
upwards,  in  order  that  any  alkali  mechanically  carried  into  it  by 
the  spray  which  occui*s  during  ebullition  shall  not  reach  the  con- 
denser. An  angle  of  about  30**  suffices ;  and  in  order  that  a  conve- 
nient connection  may  be  made  with  the  condenser,  tlie  end  of  the 
retort  is  bent  downward,  and  the  connection  securely  made  with 
india-rubber  tubing.  In  like  manner,  the  end  of  the  condenser  is 
elongated  by  a  glass  tube  and  india-rubber  joint,  so  that  the  tube 
dips  into  a  two-necked  bottle  or  bulb,  containing  the  measured 
normal  acid ;  the  end  of  this  tube  should  be  cut  obliquely,  and 
reach  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  the  surface  of  the  acid.  The  outlet 
of  the  receiver  is  fitted  with  a  tube  containing  glass  wool,  broken 
glass,  or  fibrous  asbestos,  wetted  with  a  portion  of  the  normal  acid, 
80  that  any  traces  of  ammonia  which  may  possibly  escape  conden- 
sation in  the  bulk  of  the  acid  may  be  retained. 

The  retort  containing  the  ammoniacal  compound  in  solution 
being  securely  fixed,  and  all  the  apparatus  tightly  connected,  the 
stopper  of  the  retort  is  removed,  and  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
alkali,  or,  in  case  of  compounds  in  which  ammonia  is  quickly 
released,  pieces  of  solid  alkali  are  rapidly  introduced,  the  stopper 
inserted,  and  the  distillation  forthwith  commenced.  Lime  or  mag- 
nesia, suspended  in  water,  must  be  added  through  a  small  funnel ; 
the  distillation  is  continued  until  the  steam  has  washed  all  traces 
of  ammonia  out  of  the  condenser  tube  into  the  normal  acid.  Cold 
water  is  of  course  run  continuously  through  the  condenser  as  usual. 
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Firmlly,  the  tubes  connected  with  the  reccivei  are  well  washed  out 
into  the  bulk  of  normal  acid,  litmus  added,  and  the  titration  com- 
pleted with  normal  alkali  or  ^  ammonia. 

Each  c.c.  of  normal  acid  neutralized  by  the  displaced  ammonia 
represents  0-017  gm.  NH'. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  tig.  10  is  of  great  value  in  determining 
accurately  all  the  forma  of  ammonia  which  can  bo  displaced  by 
soda,  potash,  or  lime,  and  the  gas  so  evolved  collected  in  a  known 
volume  in  excess  of  normal  acid,  the  excess  of  acid  being  after- 
wards found  by  residual  titration  witti  normal  nlkoli,  c 


The  little  flaak,  holding  ftboul  200  e.o.  and  placed  upon  the  wire  ksuio 
con  tains  the  101010111001  mibaluice.  The  tube  d  is  filled  withgtrong  solution 
Ot  canrtio  poUah  or  soda.  The  large  flaak  holdi  about  a  pint,  and  contains  a 
meaniied  qaantity  of  normal  aoid,  part  being  oontained  in  the  tube  e,  which 
ii  filled  wtth  glMB  wool  or  broken  glasi,  and  through  which  the  normal 
■Old  has  been  poured.  The  atoppen  of  the  flasks  should  be  caoutchouc, 
failing  which,  good  corku  soaked  in  melted  pamtllne  may  be  used. 
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The  substance  to  be  examined  is  weighed  or  measured,  and  put  into  the 
distilling  flask  with  a  little  water,  the  apparatus  then  being  made  tight  at 
every  part ;  some  of  the  caustio  alkali  is  allowed  to  flow  in  by  opening  the 
clip,  and  the  spirit  lamp  is  lighted  und^r  it. 

The  contents  are  brought  to  gentle  boiling,  taking  care  that  the  froth,  if 
any,  does  not  enter  the  distilling  tube.  It  is  well  to  use  a  movable  gas 
burner  or  common  spirit  lamp  held  under  the  flask  in  the  hand ;  in  case  there 
is  any  tendency  to  boil  over,  the  heat  can  be  removed  immediately,  and  the 
flask  blown  upon  by  the  breath,  which  reduces  the  pressure  in  a  moment. 
In  examining  guano  and  other  substances  containing  ammoniacal  salts  and 
organic  matter  by  this  means,  the  tendency  to  frothing  is  considerable ;  and 
unless  the  above  precautions  are  taken,  the  accuracy  of  the  results  will  be 
interfered  with. 

The  distilling  tube  has  both  ends  cut  obliquely ;  and  the  lower  end  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  reaches  to  the  surface  of  the  acid,  to  which  a  little  litmus  may 
be  added.  The  quantity  of  normal  acid  used  must,  of  course,  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  combine  with  the  ammonia  produced ;  the  excess  is  afterwards 
ascertained  by  titration  with  normal  alkali  or  .?  ammonia. 

It  is  advisable  to  continue  the  boiling  for  say  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then 
wait  a  minute  or  two  to  allow  all  the  ammonia  to  be  absorbed  ;  then  opening 
the  clip,  blow  through  the  pipette  so  as  to  force  all  the  Remaining  gas  into 
the  acid  flask.  The  tube  c  must  be  thoroughly  washed  out  into  the  flask 
with  distilled  water,  so  as  to  carry  down  the  acid  with  any  combined  gas 
which  may  have  reached  it ;  the  distilling  tube  must  also  be  washed  through 
into  the  acid  flask.  The  titration  then  proceeds  as  usHiil.  This  process  is 
particularly  serviceable  for  testing  commercial  ammoniAdal  salts,  gas  liquor, 
&c.  (see  below).    The  result*  are  extremely  accurate. 


8.     Indirect  Method. 

In  the  case  of  tolerably  pure  ammoniacal  salts,  free  from  acid, 
a  simple  indirect  method  can  be  used,  which  is  as  follows: — 

If  the  ammoniacal  salt  be  boiled  in  an  open  vessel  with  normal  caustio 
alkali,  the  ammonia  is  etltitely  set  free,  leavmg  its  aoid  combined  with  the 
fixed  alkali.  If,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  alkaline  solution  is  known,  the 
excess  beyond  that,  necessary  to  supplaiit  the  ammonia,  can  be  found  by  the 
ordinary  system  of  titration.  The  boiling  of  the  mixture  must  be  continued 
till  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper,  held  in  the  steam  from  the  flask,  is  no  longer 
turned  blue. 

Example:  1*5  gm.  of  purest  sublimed  ammonic  chloride  was  placed  in  a 
wide-mouthed  flask  with  40  c.c.  of  normal  soda,  and  boiled  till  all  ammonia 
was  expelled,  then  titrated  back  with  normal  sulphuflo  aoid,  of  which 
11*9  c.c.  were  required ;  281  c.c.  of  normal  alkali  had  therefore  been  neutnd- 
ized,  which  multiplied  by  006887,  the  factor  for  ammonic  chloride,  gave 
1*499  gm.,  instead  of  1*5  gm.  originally  taken. 


8.     Technical  Analysis  of  Ghts  Liquor,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Sal 
Ammoniac,  &c.,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Manufacturers. 

This  process  depends  upon  the  fact,  that  when  ammoniacal  salts 
are  heated  with  caustic  soda,  potash,  or  lime,  the  whole  of  the 
ammonia  is  expelled  in  a  free  state,  and  can  by  a  suitable  apparatus 
(fig.  20)  be  estimated  with  extreme  accuracy  (see  §  18.1). 
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The  set  of  apparatus  hero  described  cousists  of  a  distilling  ilask 
I),  and  condensing  flask  F,  fitted  together  in  such  a  manner,  that  no 
loss  of  free  ammonia  can  occur;  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  being 
liberated  from  the  distilling  flask  into  a  measured  quantity  of  free 
acid  contained  in  the  condensing  flask,  where  its  amount  is  after- 
wards found  by  the  method  hereinafter  described. 

Anal  1/818  of  Gas  Lu/uor. — This  liquid  consists  of  a  solution  of 
carbonates,  sulphates,  hyposulphites,  sulphides,  cyanides,  and  other 
salts  of  ammonia.  The  object  of  the  ammonia  manufacturer  is  to 
get  all  these  out  of  his  liquor  into  tlie  form  of  sulphate  or  chloride 
as  economically  as  possible.  The  whole  of  the  ammonia  existing 
as  free  or  carbonate  in  the  liquor,  can  be  distilled  ofl*  at  a  steam 
heat ;  the  fixed  salts,  however,  require  to  bo  heated  with  soda, 
potash,  or  lime  (the  latter  is  generally  used  on  a  large  scale  as  most 
economical),  in  order  to  liberate  the  ammonia  contained  in  them. 

The  valuation  of  gas  liquor  is  almost  universally  made  by 
Twaddle's  hydrometer,  every  degree  of  which  is  taken  to  represent 
what  is  technically  called  "two-ounce  strength;"  that  is  to  say,  a 
gallon  of  such  liquor  should  neutralize  exactly  two  ounces  by  weight 
of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol — thus  5  degrees.  Twaddle,  is  called 
"ten-ounce"  liquor— but  experiment  lias  clearly  proved,  that 
although  the  hydrometer  may  be  generally  a  very  convenient 
indicator  of  the  commercial  value  of  gas  liquor,  it  is  not  accurate 
enough  for  tho  manufacturer  who  desires  to  work  with  the  utmost 
economy.  Sometimes  the  liquor  contains  a  good  deal  of  free 
ammonia,  and  in  such  case  the  hydrometer  would  show  it  to  bo 
weaker  than  it  really  is;  on  tho  other  hand,  sometimes,  from 
accidental  causes,  other  solid  matters  than  ammonia  salts  occur  in 
the  liquor,  and  the  hydrometer  shows  it  to  be  stronger  than  it  really 
is*  The  method  of  saturation,  by  mixing  standard  acid  with  the 
liquor,  is  perhaps  more  correct  than  tho  hydrometer;  but  this 
system  is  entirely  at  fault  in  tho  presence  of  much  fixed  ammonia, 
and  is,  moreover,  a  very  offensive  and  poisonous  opemtion. 

The  apparatus  hero  described  is  exactly  tho  same  on  a  small 
scale  as  is  necessary  in  the  actual  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia in  quantities;  and  its  use  enables  any  manufacturer  to  tell  to  a 
fraction  how  much  sulphate  of  ammonia  ho  ought  to  obtain  from 
any  given  quantity  of  gas  liquor.  It  also  enables  him  to  tell  exactly 
how  much  ammonia  can  be  distilled  off*  with  heat  alone,  and  how 
much  exists  in  a  fixed  condition  requiring  lime. 

The 'measures  used  in  this  process  arc  on  the  metrical  system; 
the  use  of  these  may,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  appear  strange  to  English 
manufacturers ;  but  as  tho  only  object  of  the  process  is  to  obtain 
the  percentage  of  ammonia  in  any  given  substance,  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance  which  system  of  measures  or  weights  are  used,  as 
when  once  the  percentage  is  obtained,  the  tables  will  at  once  show 
the  residt  in  English  terms  of  weight  or  measure. 
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a  is  a  small  pipette,  holding  10  cubic  centimeters  to  the  mark  in  neck  : 
this  is  the  invariable  quantity  of  liquor  used  for  the  analysis,  whatever  the 
strength  may  be.  This  measure  is  filled  to  the  mark  by  suction  and 
transferred,  without  spilling  a  drop,  to  flask  B— the  fittings  being  previously 
removed — the  tube  C  is  then  filled  in  the  same  manner,  with  strong 
caustic  soda  solution  from  a  clean  cup  or  other  vessel,  in  order  to  do 
which,  the  clip  at  the  top  must  be  opened ;  the  cork  is  then  replaced,  and 
the  flask  B  is  then  securely  imbedd^  in  perfectly  dry  sand,  in  the  sand- 
bath  D.  The  graduated  pipette  £  is  then  filled  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
O  mark,  with  standard  acid,  and  20,  30,  40,  or  50  cubic  centimeters  (accord- 
ing to  tiie  estimated  strength  of  the  liquor)  allowed  to  flow  into  the  flask  F, 
through  the  cup  G,  which  is  filled  with  glass  wool,  or  fibrous  asbestos.  The 
wool  should  be  completely  wetted  with  the  acid,  so  that  any  vapours  of 
ammonia  which  may  escape  the  acid  in  the  flask  shall  become  absorbed 
by  the  acid.  The  quantity  of  standard  acid  to  be  used  is  regulated  by  the 
approximately  known  ^rength  of  the  liquor,  which  of  course  can  be 
told  by  Twaddle's  hydrometer:  thus,  for  a  liquor  of  3**  Twaddle=6-oz. 
liquor,  20  c.c. — 8-oz.,  25  c.c— 10-oz.,  30  c.c.  of  acid  will  be  sufficient — but 
there  must  always  be  an  excess.  The  required  quantity  can  dways  be 
approximately  known,  since  every  10  c.c.  of  acid  represents  1  per  cent,  of 
ammonia.  The  standard  acid  having  been  carefully  measured  through  the 
glass  wool,  the  apparatus  is  fitted  together  at  H  by  the  elastic  tube,  and  the 
india-rubber  stoppers  securely  inserted  in  both  flasks ;  this  being  done,  the 
lamp  is  lighted  under  the  sand-bath,  and  at  the  same  time  the  spring  clip  on 
C  is  pressed,  so  as  to  allow  about  two-thirds  of  the  caustic  soda  to  flow  into 
B ;  the  rest  will  gradually  empty  itself  during  the  boiling.  The  heat  is  con- 
tinued to  boiling,  and  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  greater  bulk  of  the  liquid  in 
B  is  boiled  away  into  F.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  generally  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  but  if  the  boiling  is  continued  till  the  liquid  in  B  just  covers 
the  bottom  of  the  flask,  all  the  ammonia  will  have  gone  over  to  F ;  during 
the  whole  operation  the  distilling  tube  must  never  dip  into  the  acid  in  F. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  ammonia  vapour  out  of  B,  the  lamp 
is  removed,  and  the  mouth  being  applied  to  the  tube  over  the  spring  clip, 
the  latter  is  opened,  and  a  good  blast  of  air  immediately  blown  through  with 
the  mouth.  The  apparatus  may  then  be  detached  at  H ;  distilled  or  good 
boiled  drinking  water  is  then  poured  repeatedly  through  G  in  small  quanti- 
ties, till  all  traces  of  acid  are  removed  ;  and  some  water  is  also  poured  down 
the  distilling  tube,  so  as  to  wash  all  traces  of  ammonia  which  may  be  hanging 
about  into  flask  F.  This  latter  now  contains  all  the  ammonia  out  of  the 
sample  of  liquor,  with  an  excess  of  acid,  and  it  is  necessary  now  to  find  out 
the  quantity  of  acid  in  excess.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  burette  I, 
and  the  standard  solution  of  ammonia.  The  standard  solution  of  ammonia 
is  of  exactly  the  same  strength  as  the  standard  acid.  In  order  to  find  out 
how  much  of  the  standard  acid  has  been  neutralized  by  the  ammonia  in  the 
liquor  distilled,  the  burette  I  ifl  filled  to  0  with  standard  ammonia,  and  two  or 
three  drops  of  tincture  of  litmus  being  added  to  the  contents  of  flask  F,  the 
ammonia  is  slowly  dropped  into  it  from  the  burette,  with  constant  shaking, 
until  the  litmus  just  turns  from  red  to  a  blue  colour.  The  number  of  c.c.  of 
ammonia  so  used,  deducted  from  the  number  of  c.c.  of  standard  acid  used,  will 
show  the  number  neutralized  by  the  ammonia  in  the  liquor  distilled ;  therefore, 
if  the  number  of  o.o.  of  ammonia  used  to  produce  the  blue  colour  be  deducted 
from  the  number  of  c.c.  of  standard  acid  originally  used,  it  will  show  the  num- 
ber of  o.a  of  standard  add  neutralized  by  the  ammonia,  which  has  been  distilled 
out  of  t^e  liquor,  and  the  strength  of  the  solutions  is  so  arranged  that  this  is 
shown  without  any  calculation.  The  following  examples  will  suffice  to  show 
this : — Suppose  that  a  liquor  is  to  be  examined  which  marks  5"  T  w  a  d  d  1  e,  equal 
to  10-ounce  liquor ;  10  c.c.  of  it  is  distilled  into  30  c.c.  of  the  standard  acid, 
and  it  has  afterwanls  required  6  c.c.  of  standard  ammonia  to  neutralize  it 
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this  leaves  24  c.c.  as  the  volume  of  acid  saturated  by  the  distilled  ammonia, 
and  this  represents  2*4  per  cent. ;  and  on  referring  to  the  table  it  is  found 
that  this  number  corresponds  to  a  trifle  more  than  11  ounces,  the  actual 
figures  being  2*384  per  cent,  for  11-ounoe  strength. 

The  strength  of  the  standard  ammonia  and  acid  solutions  is  so 
arranged,  that  when  10  c.c.  of  liquor  is  distilled,  every  10  c.c.  of 
acid  solution  represents  1  per  cent,  of  ammonia  in  the  liquor.  In 
like  manner  13  c.c.  of  acid  will  represent  1*3  per  cent,  of  ammonia 
corresponding  to  6 -ounce  liquor.  Instead  of  litmus,  rosolic  acid, 
heematine,  tropaBolin,  or  any  other  indicator  used  in  alkalimetry 
may  be  substituted. 

The  burette  is  divided  into  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimeter,  and 
those  who  are  familiar  with  decimal  calculations  can  work  out  the 
results  to  the  utmost  point  of  accuracy ;  the  calculation  being,  that 
every  1  per  cent  of  ammonia  requires  4* CI  ounces  of  concentrated 
oil  of  vitriol  (sp.  gr.  1*845)  per  gallon,  to  convert  it  into  sulphate  : 
thus,  suppose  that  10  c.c.  of  any  given  liquor  have  been  distilled, 
and  the  quantity  of  acid  required  amounts  to  18'G  c.c,  this  is 
rSG  per  cent.,  and  the  ounce  strength  is  shown  in  ounces  and 
decimal  parts  as  follows  : — 

4-Gl 
1-86 


27GG 
3G88 
4GI 


8*574G  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol. 


The  liquor  is  therefore  a  trifle  over  8  i -ounce  strength. 

Spent  Liquors, — It  is  frequently  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
percentage  of  ammonia  in  spent  liquors,  to  see  if  the  workmen 
have  extracted  all  the  available  ammonia.  In  this  case  the 
same  measure,  10  c.c.  of  the  spent  liquor,  is  taken,  and  the  opera- 
tion conducted  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  gas  liquor. 

Example :  10  c.c.  of  a  spent  liquor  were  distilled,  and  found  to  neutralize 
3  c.c.  of  acid;  this  represents  thi^e-tenths  of  a  per-oent.  e^ual  to  1  oz.,  and 
four-tenths  of  an  ounce,  or  nearly  1|  oz.  Such  a  liquor  is  too  valuable  to 
throw  away,  and  should  be  worked  longer  to  extract  more  ammonia. 

Analysis  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  or  Sal  Ammoniac :  An  average 
sample  of  the  salt  being  drawn,  it  is  well  powdered  and  mixed  in  a  morttu*, 
and  ten  grams  weighed,  then  transferred  without  loss  to  a  beaker  or  flask 
having  a  100  c.c.  mark  upon  it,  distilled  or  boiled  drinking  water  poured 
on  it,  and  well  stirred  till  dissolved,  and  finally  water  added  exactly  to  the 
mark.  The  10  c.c.  measure  is  then  filled  with  the  solution,  and  emptied 
into  the  distilling  flask  B ;  30  c.c.  of  standard  acid  are  put  into  flask  P 
and  the  distillation  carried  on  precisely  as  in  the  c^lsc  of  a  gas  liquor. 
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The  number  of  c.c.  of  standard  acid  required  shows  directly  the  percentage 
of  ammonia ;  thus,  if  24*6  c.o.  are  used  in  the  case  of  sulphate,  it  contains 
24*6  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

The  liquors  when  tested  raust  be  measured  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, say  as  near  to  60*"  F.  as  possible.  The  standard  solutions  must 
be  kept  closely  stoppered  and  in  a  cool  place. 

The  following  table  is  given  to  avoid  calculations  :  of  course,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  figures  given  are  on  the  assumption 
that  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  liquor  is  extracted 
in  the  manufacture  as  closely  as  it  is  in  the  experiment.  With  the 
most  perfect  arrangement  of  plant,  however,  this  does  not  as  a  rule 
take  place ;  but  it  ought  to  be  very  near  the  mark  with  proper 
apparatus,  and  care  on  the  part  of  workmen. 

£y  these  experiments  a  manufacturer  can  easily  tell  the  character 
of  the  work  he  is  doing,  and  this  is  at  least  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 


Approxi* 

mate 

meaanreof 

Standard 
Acid  in  c.c. 

Percentage 

of  Ammoida 

NHS 

Onnce 
strength 

I)er 
gallon. 

Weight  of  Sulphuric  Acid  in  ix>und8 

and  decimal  parts  required  for  each 

gallon  of  Liquor. 

Yield  of   ; 
Sulphate 
per  gallon  in 

c.o.v. 

B.O.V. 

Chamber 

Acid. 
120oTw. 

lbs.  and 
decimal    : 

and  tenths. 

169o  Tur. 

U4o  Tw. 

parts.      1 

2-2 

•2168 

1 

•0625 

•0781 

« 

*0893 

*0841 

4-3 

•4336 

2 

•1250    i 

1562 

•1786 

•1682 

6-6 

•6504 

3 

•1875 

2343 

•2679 

'2523 

87 

•8672 

4 

2500 

•3124 

3572 

3864 

101 

10840 

5 

3125 

•3905 

4465 

•4205 

130 

1-3000 

6 

•3750 

•4686 

•6358 

•5046 

15-2 

1-5176 

7 

•4375 

•5467 

•6251 

•5887 

17-3 

17344 

8 

•6000 

•6248 

•7144 

•6728 

19-5 

1-9512 

9 

•5625 

•7029 

•8087 

•7569 

21-7 

21680 

10 

-6250 

-7810 

-8930 

•8410 

28*8 

2*3840 

11 

-6875 

8591 

•9823 

•9251 

260 

2*6016 

12 

-7500 

•9372 

10716 

10092 

28-2 

2*8184 

13 

-8125 

10153 

11609 

10983 

30*4 

30350 

14 

•8750 

10984 

12502 

11774 

32*5 

3*2520 

15 

•9375 

11715 

1-3895 

1*2615 

34-7 

3*4688 

16 

1*0000 

12496 

1^4288 

1-3456 

36-9 

36866 

17 

1*0625 

1*3277 

1*5181 

1-4297 

390 

3*9024 

18 

11250 

1*4058 

1*6074 

1*5138 

,      41-2 

4*1192 

'     19 

11875 

1*4839 

1*6967 

1*5979 

1      43-3 

1 

4*3360 

20 

1 

1^2600 

1*5620 

1*7860 

1*6820 

The  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  being  given  in  decimals  renders  it 
very  easy  to  arrive  at  the  weight  necessai-y  for  every  thousand 
gallons  of  liquor,  by  simply  moving  the  decimal  point ;  thus,  8-oz. 
liquor  would  require  500  lbs.  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  625  lbs. 
of  brown  oil  of  vitriol,  or  714^  lbs.  chamber  acid  for  every  1000 
•gallons,  and  should  yield  in  all  cases  672*8  (say  673)  lbs.  of 
sidphate. 
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4.     Nitrofiren  in  Orgranio  Substances. 

This  process  consists  in  heating  a  convenient  quantity  of  the 
dried  substance  in  a  combustion  tube  with  soda  lime,  by  which 
the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  ammonia  ;  and  this  latter  being  led 
into  a  measured  volume  of  normal  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric 
acid  contained  in  Will  and  Varrontrapp's  bulb  apparatus,  com- 
bines with  its  equivalent  quantity ;  the  solution  is  then  titrated 
residually  with  standard  alkali  for  the  excess  of  acid,  and  thus  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  found. 

As  the  combustion  tube  with  its  arrangements  for  organic 
analysis  is  well  known,  and  described  in  any  of  the  standard  books 
on  general  analysis,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  description  here. 

Instead  of  leading  the  ammonia  tlirough  normal  acid,  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  unknown  strength  may  be  used,  the  liquid  brought 
into  the  distilling  apparatus,  and  the  ammonic  chloride  estimated 
by  the  process  described  in  §  18.1. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  very  minute  portions  of 
ammonia,  it  may  be  brought  into  the  form  of  chloride,  and 
estimated  by  decinormal  silver  solution  (§  38) ;  or  in  many  cases 
j)referably  by  Nesslcr*s  test,  described  in  the  sectioi.  on  Water 
Analysis. 


ACIDIMETB7    OB    THE    TITBATION    OF   ACIDS. 

Tliis  operation  is  simply  the  revei*se  of  all  that  has  been  said 
of  alkalies,  and  depends  upon  the  same  principles  as  have  been 
cxi)lained  in  alkalhnetry. 

With  free  liquid  acids,  such  as  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  nitric, 
the  strength  is  generally  taken  by  means  of  the  hydrometer  or 
specific-gravity  bottle,  and  the  amount  of  real  acid  in  the  sample 
ascertained  by  reference  to  the  tables  constructed  by  Otto,  Bineau, 
or  Ure.  The  specific  gravity  may  very  easily  be  taken  with  the 
pipette,  as  recommended  with  ammonia,  and  of  course  the  real  acid 
may  be  quickly  estimated  by  normal  caustic  alkali. 
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TABLE   FOB  THE   SYSTEMATIC    ANALYSIS    OF   ALKALIES, 

ALKALINE   EABTHS  AND  ACIDS. 


Sab8tfuic6. 


Soda 

Sodic  Hydrate  .  . 
Sodio  Cfurbonate  .  . 
Sodio  Bicarbonate    . 

Potash 

Potaasic  Hydrate 
Potassic  Carbonate  . 
Potaasic  Bicarbonate 

Ammonia  .... 
Ammonic  Carbonate 

Lime  (Calcic  Oxide) 
Calcic  Hydrate 
Calcic  Carbonate 

Baric  Hydrate 

Do.     (Crystals) 
Baric  Carbonate 

Strontia .    .    . 
Strontic  Carbonate 


Magnesia    .    .    .    . 
Magneaic  Carbonate 

Nitric  Acid     .    . 
Hydrochloric  Acid 
SiUphorio  Acid 
Oxalic  Acid    . 
Acetic  Acid 
Tartaric  Acid  . 
Citric  Acid .    . 
Carbonic  Acid 


Fonnula. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Na^O 

62 

NaHO 

40 

Na'CO^ 

106 

NaHCO* 

84 

K^O 

9i 

KHO 

56 

K2CO» 

138 

Knca» 

100 

NH3 

17 

(NH«)*Ca» 

96 

CaO 

56 

CaHW 

74 

CaCa» 

100 

BaH202 

171 

BaO-H2(H20)« 

315 

BaCO^ 

197 

SrO 

103-5 

SrCO' 

147-5 

MgO 

40 

MgCO' 

84 

HN03 

63 

Ha 

3637 

H^SO^ 

98 

C^OmHB.^0)' 

126 

CWH* 

60 

C^O«H« 

150 

aO'lL^+U^O 

210 

CO-' 

44 

Quantity  to  be 

weighed  so  that  1 

FlOlfYlRI 

c.c.  Normal  Solu- 

Factor • 

tion  ==1  per  cent. 

of  Bubetanoe. 

31  gm. 

0081 

40  gm. 

0-040 

5*3  gm. 

0-053 

8-4  gm. 

0084 

4*7  gm. 

0-047 

5-6  gm. 

0-066 

6*9  gm. 

0069 

10  0  gm. 

0100 

1-7  gm. 

0017 

4-8  gm. 

0048 

2-8  gm. 

0028 

3-7  gm. 

0037 

50  gm. 

0050 

8*55  gm. 

00855 

1575  gm. 

01575 

9*85  gm. 

00985 

5175  gm. 

0-05175 

7-375  gm. 

007375 

2  00gm. 

0020 

4-20  gm. 

0042 

6*8  gm. 

0063 

3-637  gm. 

0-03637 

4-9  gm. 

0  049 

6-3  gm. 

0-063 

60  gm. 

0060 

75  gm. 

0075 

70  gm. 

0070 

0-022 

*  This  is  the  coefficient  by  which  the  number  of  c.c.  of  normal  solution  used  in 
aoy  analysis  is  to  be  multiplied,  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount  of  pure  substance 
present  in  the  material  examined. 

If  ffroin  weights  are  used  instead  of  grams,  the  decimal  point  must  be 
moved  one  place  to  the  right  to  give  the  necessary  weight  for  examination  ;  thus 
sodic  carbonate,  instead  of  5-3  c^m.,  would  be  53  grains ;  the  normal  factor  in  this 
case  would  also  be  altered  to  0*53. 
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§  19.    HTDBOCHLOBIC    ACID. 

HCl=36-37. 

Example :  5  c.c.  of  white  and  tolerably  pure  hydrochloric  acid  was  put 
into  a  small  tared  bottle,  and  the  weight  found  to  be  5*6  gm. ;  this  divided  by 
5  gave  the  sp.  gr.  as  1'12.  It  was  duuted  and  titrated  with  normal  alkali,  of 
which  37*1  c.c.  were  required;  this  multiplied  by  003637 gave  1*349  gm.= 
2417o-    Ure's  table  gives  2i'46  for  the  same  ep.  gr. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in 
any  sample,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  weight  of  gas  found 
by  normal  alkali  by  100,  and  divide  by  the  weight  of  acid  originally 
taken  for  analysis ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  percentage.  Or,  simpler 
than  this,  if  the  ^  equivalent  in  grams, =3*037  gm.,  or  1  equivalent 
in  grains, =30*37  grs.,  be  weighed,  the  number  of  c.c.  or  decerns 
will  bo  the  percentage  respectively. 

§  20.    NITBIC    ACID. 

HNO'=030. 

Example :  5  c.c.  of  pure  nitric  acid  weighed  6076  gm.,  the  sp.  gr.  was 
therefore  1*215 ;  the  quantity  of  normal  alkali  required  wus  83  c.c,  which 
multiplied  by  0064  gave  1*782  gm.  NO*=29-37o.  lire's  table  gives 
29*67o  ^or  the  same  specific  gravity. 

§  21«     SULPHUBIC    ACID. 

H=SO*=98  0. 

Example:  10  c.c.  of  concentrated  white  sulphuric  acid  weighed  18*25 
gm. ;  sp.  gr.,  therefore,  1*825. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  concentration  and  high  8p.  gr.  of  this  acid,  it 
is  best  to  use  only  1  or  2  c.c.  for  analysis ;  and  this  is  best  done  b v  accurately 
measuring  10  or  20  c.c.  into  a  liter  flask,  diluting  to  the  mark  with  water,  and 
when  cold  taking  60  or  100  c.c.  for  titration. 

2  gm.  of  the  above  acid  were  titrated,  and  found  to  require  87  c.c.  of 
normal  alkali =90'667o  hydrated  acid,  which  agrees  exactly  with  Bineau's 
table. 

ACETIC    ACID. 

C-H^O^=60. 

§  22.  In  consequence  of  the  anomaly  existing  between  the  specific 
gravity  of  acetic  acid  and  its  strength,  the  hydrometer  gives  no 
uniformly  reliable  indication ;  and  consequently  the  volumetric 
method  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  free 
acetic  acid.  For  most  technical  purposes  normal  caustic  alkali  may 
bo  used  as  the  saturating  agent ;  but  a  slight  error  occurs  in  this 
method,  from  the  fact  that  neutral  acetates  have  an  alkaline  reaction 
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on  litmus ;  the  error,  however,  is  very  small,  if  care  bo  taken  to 
add  the  alkali  till  a  distinct  blue  colour  is  reached.  As  acetic  acid 
is  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  normal  carbonate  of  soda  must  not 
be  used  for  titrating  it,  as  it  would  necessitate  heat  to  expel  the 
carbonic  acid. 

Example:  5  c.c.  of  Beaufoy's  acetic  acid  weighed  5*206  gm.= 
1*041  sp.  gr.  The  quantity  of  normal  alkali  required  to  saturate  it  was 
271  e.c,  which  multiphed  by  006 =1*626  gm.  acetic  acid,  or  31*237o.  For 
the  ordinary  vinegars  there  is  no  necessity  to  take  the  specific  gravity  into 
the  question  ;  5  or  10  c.c.  may  he  taken  as  5  or  10  gm.  Malt  or  coloured 
vinegar  must  be  copiously  diluted,  in  order  that  the  change  in  the  colour  of 
the  litmus  may  be  distinguished  ;  where  the  colour  is  such  as  to  make  the 
end  of  the  process  doubtful,  recourse  must  be  had  to  litmus  paper,  upon 
which  little  streaks  should  be  made  from  time  to  time  with  a  fine  glass  rod 
or  a  small  feather. 

Several  processes  have  at  various  times  been  suggested  for  the 
accurate  and  ready  estimation  of  acetic  acid,  among  which  is  that 
of  G rev i lie  Williams,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  lime 
syrup.     The  results  obtained  were  very  satisfactory. 

C.  Mohr's  process  consists  in  adding  to  a  known  quantity  of 
the  acid  a  known  excessive  quantity  of  baiic  or  calcic  carbonate  in 
fine  powder.  The  pure  calcic  carbonate  described  in  §  14.7  is 
preferable,  as  it  dissolves  more  readily  than  baric  salt.  When  the 
decomposition  is  as  nearly  as  possible  complete  in  the  cold,  the 
mixture  must  be  heated  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  and  to  complete 
the  saturation ;  the  residual  carbonate  is  then  brought  upon  a  filter, 
washed  with  boiling  water,  and  titrated  with  normal  acid  and 
alkali. 

This  process  is  applicable  in  all  cases,  and  however  dark  the 
colour  may  be.  In  testing  the  impure  brown  pyroligneous  acid  it  is 
especially  serviceable. 

Pettenkofcr  titrates  acetic  acid  or  vine;^ar  with  a  known  excess 
of  baryta  water;  and  estimates  the  excess  of  the  latter  with  ^^^ 
nitric  or  oxalic  acid  by  the  help  of  tunncric  paper. 

The  titration  of  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  may  also  be  performed  by 
the  ammonio-cupric  solution,  described  in  §  14.10. 

1.  Free  Mineral  Acids  in  Vinegar. — Hehner  has  devised  an 
excellent  method  for  this  purpose  {AnalysU  i  p.  105). 

Acetates  of  the  alkalies  are  always  present  in  commercial  vinegar ; 
and  when  such  vinegar  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  ash  ignited, 
the  alkalies  are  converted  into  carbonates  having  a  distinct  alkaline 
reaction  on  litmus;  if,  however,  the  ash  has  a  neutral  or  acid 
reaction,  some  free  mineral  acid  must  have  been  present.  The 
alkalinity  of  the  ash  is  diminished  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  mineral  acid  added  to  the  vinegar  as  an  adulteration. 
Hence  the  following  process  : — 

50  c.c.  of  the  vinegar  are  mixed  with  25  c.c.  of  VV  soda  or  potash,  evaporated 

F  2 
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to  dryness,  and  ignited  at  a  low  red  heat  to  conTert  the  acetates  into  carbonates ; 
when  cooled,  25  c.o.  of  ^j^  acid  are  added ;  the  mixture  heated  to  expel  CO2 
and  filtered ;  after  washing  the  residue,  the  filtrate  and  washings  are  exactly 
titrated  with  ^'^  alkali;  the  volume  so  used  equals  the  amount  of  mineral 
aoid  present  in  the  50  c.c.  of  vinegar. 
1  c.c.  A  alkali =00049  gm.  H^SO*  or  0003637  gm.  KOI. 

If  the  vinegar  contain  more  than  0*2  per  cent,  of  mineral  acid, 
more  than  25  c.c.  of  -^  alkali  must  be  used  to  the  50  c.c.  vinegar 
before  evaporating  and  igniting. 

2.  Acetates  of  the  Alkalies  and  Earths. — These  salts  are 
converted  by  ignition  into  carbonates,  and  can  be  then  residually 
titrated  with  normal  acid ;  no  other  organic  acids  must  be  present, 
nor  must  nitrates,  or  similar  compounds  decomposable  by  heat. 
1  c.c.  nonnal  acid  =-0  06  gm.  acetic  acid. 

8.  Metallic  Acetates. — Neutral  solutions  of  lead  and  iron  acetates 
may  be  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  normal  sodic  or  potassic  carbonate,  the 
precipitate  well  boiled,  filtered,  and  washed  with  hot  water,  the  filtrate  and 
washmgs  made  up  to  a  definite  volume,  and  an  aliquot  portion  titrated  with 
N  or  W  tkcid ;  the  difibrenco  between  the  quantity  so  used  and  calculated 
for  the  original  volume  of  alkali  will  represent  the  acetic  acid. 

If  such  solutions  contain  free  acetic  or  mineral  acids,  they  must 
be  exactly  neutralized  previous  to  treatment. 

If  other  salts  than  acetates  are  present,  the  process  must  be 
modified  as  follows  : — 

*  Precipitate  with  alkaline  carbonate  in  excess,  exactly  neutralize  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  the  whole  or  part  to  dr}'ne8s,  ignite  to  convert 
the  acetates  into  carbonates,  then  titrate  residually  with  normal  acid.  Any 
other  organic  acid  than  acetic  will,  of  course,  record  itself  in  terms  of  acetic 
acid. 

4.  Commercial  Acetate  of  Lime. — The  methods  just  described 
are  often  valueless  in  the  case  of  this  substance,  owing  to  tarry 
matters,  which  readily  produce  an  excess  of  carbonates. 

Fresenius  {Z,  a.  C,  xiii.  p.  153)  adopts  the  following  process  for 
tolerably  pure  samples :— 6  gm.  are  weighed  and  transferred  to  a  250-c.c. 
flask,  dissolved  in  about  150  c.c.  of  water,  and  70  c.c.  of  normal  oxalic  acid 
add^ ;  the  flask  is  then  well  shaken,  and  filled  to  the  mark,  2  c.c.  of  water 
are  added  to  allow  for  the  volume  occupied  by  the  precipitate,  the  whole  is 
again  well  shaken,  and  left  to  settle.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  through  a 
dry  filter  into  a  dry  flask  :  the  volume  so  filtered  must  exceed  200  c.c. 

100  c.c.  are  first  titrated  with  normal  alkali  and  litmus;  or,  if  highly 
coloured,  by  help  of  litmus  or  turmeric  paper ;  the  volume  used  multiplied 
by  2*5  will  give  the  volume  for  5  gm. 

Another  100  c.c.  are  precipitated  with  solution  of  pure  calcic  acetate  in 
slight  excess,  warmed  gently,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle  somewhat, 
then  filtered,  well  washed,  dried,  and  strongly  ignited,  in  order  to  convert 
the  oxidate  into  calcic  carbonate  or  oxide,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  The  residue 
80  obtained  is  then  decompcMsed  with  excess  of  normal  acid,  and  titrated 
residually  with  normal  alkali.  By  deducting  the  volume  of  acid  used  to 
neutralize  the  precipitate  from  that  of  the  alkali  used  in  the  first  100  c.c. 
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and  multiplying  by  2*5,  is  obtained  the  volume  of  alkali  expressing  the 
weight  of  acetic  acid  in  the  5  gm.  of  acetate. 

In  tlio  case  of  very  impui-e  and  highly  coloured  samples  of 
acetate,  it  i&  only  possible  to  estimate  the  acetic  acid  by  repeated 
distillations  with  pure  phosphoric  acid  and  water  to  incipient  dry- 
ness, and  then  titrating  the  acid  direct  with  normal  alkali,  each  c.c. 
of  which  represents  O'OG  gm.  acetic  acid,  or  0  079  gm.  anhydrous 
calcic  acetate. 

CITBIC    ACID. 

(;«O^H«  +  H-O  =  210. 

§  23.  Tflis  acid  in  the  free  state  can  be  titrated  with  pure  normal 
soda  and  litmus ;  the  reaction  is  not,  however,  very  satisfactory,  owing 
to  some  uncertainty  in  the  colour.  It  is  best  to  ascertain  the  exact 
value  of  the  standard  alkali  in  terms  of  citric  acid  by  titration  with 
a  pure  specimen  of  acid,  using  litmus  free  from  red  colour  (§13,  1 .  c), 
and  adopting  a  blue  colour  in  the  end.  1  c.c.  normal  alkali  = 
0*07  gm.  crystallized  citric  acid. 

1.  Citrates  of  the  Alkalies  and  Earths. — These  citrates  maybe 
treated  with  neutral  solution  of  lead  nitrate  or  acetate,  in  the  absence  of 
other  acids  precipitable  by  lead.  The  lead  citrate  is  washed  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  alcohol  and  water,  the  precipitate  suspended  in  water,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  into  the  mixture  till  all  the  lead  is  converted 
into  sulphide ;  the  clear  liquid  is  then  boiled  to  remove  H-S,  and  titrated 
with  normal  alkali  as  above. 

2.  Fruit  Juices,  &c. — If  tartaric  is  present,  together  with  free 
citric  acid,  the  former  is  first  separated  as  potassic  bitartrate, 
which  can  very  well  be  done  in  the  presence  of  citric  acid,  as 
follows : — 

A  cold  saturated  proof  spirit  solution  of  potassic  acetate  is  added  to  a 
somewhat  strong  solution  of  the  mixed  acids  in  proof  spirit,  in  sufiicient 
quantity  to  separate  all  the  tartaric  acid  as  bitartrate,  which  after  stirring 
well  is  allowed  to  stand  some  hours ;  the  precipitate  is  then  transferred  to  a 
filter,  and  first  washed  with  proof  spirit,  then  rinsed  off  the  filter  with  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  potassic  bitartrate,  and  allowed  to  stand  some  hours, 
with  occasional  stirring ;  this  treatment  removes  any  adhering  citrate.  The 
bitartrate  is  again  brought  on  to  a  filter,  washed  once  with  proof  spirit,  then 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  titrated  with  normal  acid,  1  c.c.  of  which— 
0*076  gm.  tartaric  acid. 

The  first  filtrate  may  be  titrated  for  the  free  citric  acid  present  after 
evaporating  the  bulk  of  the  alcohol. 

3.  Lixne  and  Lemon  Juices. — The  citric  acid  contained  in  lemon, 
lime,  and  similar  juices,  may  be  very  fairly  estimated  by 
Warington's  method  {J.  C.  S.  1875,  p.  934). 

15  or  20  c.c.  of  ordinary  juice,  or  3—4  c.o.  of  concentrated  juice,  are  first 
exactly  neutralised  with  pure  normal  soda,  made  up,  if  necessary,  to  about 
60  CO.,  heated  to  boiling  on  a  salt  bath,  and  so  much  solution  of  calcic 
chloride  added  as  to  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  organic  acids  present.    The 
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mixture  is  kept  at  the  boiling  point  for  about  balf-an-hour,  the  precipitate 
collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  hot  water,  filtrate  and  washings  concen- 
trated to  about  15  C.C.,  and  a  drop  of  ammonia  addodj;  this  will  produce  a 
furttier  precipitate,  which  is  collected  separately  on  a  very  small  filter  by 
help  of  the  prcYious  filtrate,  then  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water. 
Both  filters,  with  their  precipitates,  are  then  dried,  ignited  at  a  low  red  heat, 
and  the  ash  titrated  with  normal  or  I'V  alkali,  each  c.c.  of  which  represents 
respectively  0 07  or  0007  gm.  H=^  Ci   I   H-0. 


OXALIC    ACID. 

C^H'0*2n-0=126. 

§  24.  The  free  acid  can  be  accurately  titrated  with  normal 
alkali  and  litmus,  or  troproolin. 

In  combination  with  alkalies,  the  acid  can  be  precipitated  with  calcic 
chloride  as  calcic  oxalate,  where  no  other  matters  occur  precipitable  by 
calcium ;  if  acetic  acid  is  present  in  slight  excess  it  is  of  no  consequence,  as 
it  prevents  the  precipitation  of  small  quantities  of  sulphates.  The  precipi- 
tate is  well  washedj^dried,  ignited,  and  titrated  with  normal  acid,  1  c.c.  of 

which =00G3  gm.  O. 

•  Acid  oxalates  are  titrated  direct  for  the  amount  of  free  acid.  The 
reaction  continues  to  be  acid  until  alkali  is  added  in  such  proportion 
that  1  molecule  acid  =  2  atoms  alkali  metal. 

The  combined  acid  may  be  found  by  igniting  the  salt,  and 
titrating  the  residual  alkaline  carbonate  as  above. 

The  estimation  of  oxalic  acid  in  various  combinations  by  per- 
manganate is  fully  explained  in  §§  31*2  (c)  and  48. 


FHOSPHOBIC    ACID. 

P0'''  =  U2. 

§  25.  Free  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  cannot  be  titrated  directly 
with  normal  alkali  in  the  same  manner  as  most  free  acids,  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  when  an  alkaline  base  (soda,  for  instance)  is  added  to 
the  acid,  a  combination  occurs  in  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  red 
litmus  paper  is  turned  blue  and  blue  red.  lliis  fact  has  been  repeat- 
edly noticed  in  the  case  of  some  specimens  of  urine,  also  in  milk. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  estimate  phosphoric  acid,  or  alkaline  phos- 
phates, alkalimetrically,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
soluble  phosphate  of  alkali,  and  to  bring  the  acid  into  a  definite 
compound  with  an  alkaline  earth.  Such  a  method  gives  tolerably 
good  results  when  carried  out  as  follows  : — 

The  solution  of  free  acid,  or  its  acid  or  neutral  combination  with  alkali  in 
a  somewhat  dilute  state,  is  placed  in  a  flask,  and  a  known  volume  of  normal 
alkali  in  excess  added,  in  orider  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  acid  into  a  basic 
salt ;  a  drop  or  two  of  oorallin  (§  18. 10)  is  added,  then  sufficient  neutral  baric 
chloride  poured  in  to  combine  with  all  the  phosphoric  acid^  the  mixture  is  heated 
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Dearly  to  boiling ;  and,  while  hot,  the  excess  of  alkali  is  titrated  with  normal 
acid.  The  suspended  baric  phosphate,  together  with  the  liquid,  possesses  a 
rose-red  colour  until  the  last  drop  or  two  of  acid,  after  continuous  heating 
and  agitation,  gives  a  permanent  white  or  slightly  yellowish,  milky  appear- 
ance, when  the  process  is  ended. 

The  volume  of  normal  alkali,  less  the  volume  of  acid,  represents  the 
amount  of  aUcali  re(]^uired  to  convert  the  phosphoric  acid  into  a  chemically 
neutral  salt,  e.g.  tnsodic  phosphate.  1  c.c.  idkali^ 002366  gm.  P^O^.  In 
dealing  with  small  quantities  of  material,  it  is  better  to  use  \  or  /^  standard 
solutions. 

Titration  as  Ammonio-mafimesian  Phosphate. — Stolba  (Oheitu 
Cent,  1866,  pp.  727 — 8)  adopts  an  alkalimetric  method,  which 
depeDda  upon  the  fact,  that  one  molecule  of  the  double  salt  requires 
two  molecules  of  a  mineral  acid  for  saturation. 

The  precipitation  is  made  in  the  usual  manner  with  magnesia  mixture, 
well  washed  with  ammonia,  and  the  ammonia  completely  removed  by  washing 
with  alcohol  of  60  or  60  per  cent.  The  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  in  a 
measured  excess  of  ^^  acid,  cochineal  added,  and  the  amount  of  acid  required 
is  found  by  residual  titration  with  ^^V  alkali.  Care  must  be  taken  that  all 
free  ammonia  is  removed  from  the  filter  and  precipitate,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  double  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  acid  before  titration,  which  may 
always  be  insured  by  using  a  rather  large  excess  ^nd  warming.  The  titration 
is,  however,  best  carried  on  at  usual  temperatures. 

This  method  has  given  me  very  good  results  in  comparison  with 
the  gravimetric  method.  The  same  process  is  applicable  to  the 
estimation  of  arsenic  acid,  and  also  of  magnesia. 

1  C.C.  of  ^^  acid  =  000355  gm.  PW 

=  0-00575  gm.  As'0=* 
„        =0002      gm.MgO 

The  reaction  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid  may  be  expressed  as 
follows : — 

Mg  (NH*)  PO*  +  2HC1  =  (Nff )  H'^PO*  +  MgCR 

TABTABIC    ACID. 

C*HW=150. 

$  2Q.  The  free  acid  may  be  readily  titrated  with  normal  alkali 
and  litmus,  or  the  azo  colours,  the  reaction  being  much  more  regular 
than  is  the  case  with  citric  acid. 

1  c.c.  alkali=0-075  gm.  tartaric  acid. 

The  amount  of  tartaric  acid  existing  in  tartaric  acid  liquors  is 
best  estimated  by  precipitation  as  potassic  bitartrate ;  the  same  is 
also  the  case  with  crude  argols,  lees,  &c.  Manufacturers  are  highly 
indebted  to  Warington  and  Grosjean  for  most  exhaustive 
papers  on  this  subject,  to  which  reference  should  be  made  by  all 
who  desire  to  study  the  nature  and  analysis  of  all  commercial  com- 
pounds of  citric  and  tartaric  acids  (Warington,  J,  C,  S.  1875, 
pp.  925—994;  Grosjean,  /.  C.  S.  1879,  pp.  341—356) 
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Without  entering  into  the  copious  details  and  explanations  given 
by  these  authorities,  the  methods  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : — 


1.    Commercial  Tartrates. 

In  the  case  of  good  clean  tartars,  eyen  though  they  may  contain  sulphates 
and  carbonates,  Tery  accurate  results  may  be  obtained  by  indirect  methods. 

(a)  The  very  finely  powdered  sample  is  first  titrated  with  normal  alkali, 
and  thus  the  amount  of  tartaric  acid  existing  as  bitartrate  is  found ;  another 
portion  of  the  sample  is  then  calcined  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  the  ash 
titrated.  By  deducting  from  the  volume  of  acid  so  used  the  volume  used 
for  bitartrate,  the  amount  of  base  corresponding  to  neutral  tartrates  is 
obtained. 

(b)  The  whole  of  the  tartaric  acid  is  exactly  neutralized  with  caustic 
soda,  evaporated  to  dryness,  calcined,  and  the  ash  titrated  with  normal  acid ; 
the  total  tartaric  acid  is  then  calculated  from  the  volume  of  standard  acid 
used;  any  other  organic  acid  present  will  naturally  be  included  in  this 
amount.  In  the  case  of  fairly  pure  tartars,  &c.,  this  probable  error  may  be 
disregarded. 

Warington's  description  of  the  first  process  is  as  follows  : — 

6  gm.  of  the  finely  powdered  tartar  are  heated  with  a  little  water  to 
dissolve  any  carbonates  that  may  be  present.  If  it  is  wished  to  guard  against 
crystalline  carbonates,  5  o.c.  of  standard  hydrochloric  acid  are  added  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  heating  is  conducted  in  a  covered  beaker.  Standard 
alkali  is  next  added  to  the  extent  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  amount 
required  by  a  good  tartar  of  the  kind  examined,  plus  that  equivalent  to  the 
hydrochloric  acid  used,  and  the  whole  is  brought  to  boiling ;  when  nearly 
cold,  the  titration  is  finished.  From  the  amount  of  alkali  consumed,  minus 
that  required  by  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  tartaric  acid  present  as  acid 
tartrate  is  calculated. 

2  gm.  of  the  powdered  tartar  are  next  weighed  into  a  platinum  crucible 
with  a  well-fitting  lid ;  the  crucible  is  placed  over  an  argand  burner ;  heat  is 
first  applied  very  gently  to  dry  the  tartar,  and  then  more  strongly  till  inflam- 
mable gas  ceases  to  be  evolved.  The  heat  should  not  rise  above  very  low 
redness.  The  black  ash  is  next  removed  with  water  to  a  beaker.  If  the 
tartar  is  known  to  be  a  good  one,  20  c.o.  of  standard  sulphuric  acid  are  now 
run  from  a  pipette  into  the  beaker,  a  portion  of  the  acid  being  used  to  rinse 
the  crucible.  The  contents  of  the  beid^er  are  now  brought  to  boiling,  filtered, 
and  the  unneutralized  acid  determined  with  standard  alkali.  As  the  charcoal 
on  the  filter  under  some  circumstances  retains  a  little  acid,  even  when  well 
washed,  it  is  advisable  when  the  titration  is  completed  to  transfer  the  filter 
and  its  contents  to  the  neutralized  fluid,  and  add  a  further  amount  of  alkali 
if  necessary.  From  the  neutralizing  power  of  a  gram  of  burnt  tartar  is 
subtracted  the  acidity  of  a  gram  of  unbumt  tartar,  both  expressed  in  cubic 
centimeters  of  standard  alkali,  the  difference  in  the  neutralizing  power  of  the 
bases  existing  as  neutral  tartrates,  and  is  then  calculated  into  tartaric  acid 
on  this  assumption.* 

If  the  tartar  is  of  low  quality,  6  o.c.  of  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
(1  volume=10  volumes  of  oxygen)  are  added  to  the  black  ash  and  water,  and 

*  It  is  obvioiiB  that  the  neatrallxmg  power  of  the  ash  of  aa  acid  tartrate  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  acidity  of  the  same  tartrate  before  baming.  In  making  the  oalcula- 
tions,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  valne  of  the  alkali  in  tartaric  acid  is  twice  as 
great  in  the  aalonlation  made  from  the  acidity  of  the  unbumt  tartar,  as  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  acid  existing  aq  nentaral  tartrates. 
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immediately  afterwards  the  standard  sulphuric  acid ;  the  rest  of  the  analysis 
proceeds  as  already  described;  the  small  acidity  usually  belonging  to  the 
peroxide  solution  must,  however,  be  known  and  allowed  for  in  the  calcula- 
tion. By  the  use  of  hydrogen  peroxide  the  sulphides  formed  during  ignition 
are  recouTerted  into  sulphates,  and  the  error  of  excess  which  their  presence 
would  occasion  is  avoided. 

The  above  method  does  not  give  the  separate  amounts  of  acid  and 
neutral  tartrates  in  the  presence  of  carbonates,  but  it  gives  the 
correct  amount  of  tartaric  acid ;  it  is  also  correct  in  cases  where 
free  tartaric  acid  exists,  so  long  as  the  final  results  show  that  some 
acid  existed  as  neutral  salt.  Whenever  this  method  shows  that 
the  acidity  of  the  original  substance  is  greater  than  the  neutralizing 
power  of  the  ash,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  method  6,  which 
is  the  only  one  capable  of  giving  good  results  when  the  sample 
contains  much  free  tartaric  acid. 

Instead  of  the  alkalimetric  estimation  in  both  the  above  methods, 
equally  good  results  may  be  got  by  a  carbonic  acid  determination 
in  the  ash  with  Scheibler's  apparatus  (§  27'C),  or  any  of  the  usual 
methods. 

2.    Tartaric  Acid  Liquors. 

Old  factory  liquors  contain  a  great  variety  of  substances  gradually 
accumulated,  from  which  the  actual  tartaric  acid  can  only  be  sepa- 
rated as  bitartrate  by  the  following  process  : — 

(e)  A  quantity  of  Uquor  containing  2—4  grams  of  tartaric  acid,  and  of 
30--^  CO.  volume,  is  treated  with  a  saturated  solution  of  neutral  potassic 
citrate,  added  drop  by  drop  with  constant  stirring.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  is 
present  no  precipitate  is  at  first  produced ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sulphuric  acid 
18  satisfied,  the  bitartrate  begins  to  appear  in  streaks  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  When  this  is  seen,  the  remainder  of  the  citrate  is  measured  in  to 
avoid  an  undue  excess :  4  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassic  citrate  will 
be  found  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  maximum  of  4  grams  of  tartaric  acid 
supposed  to  be  present.  If  the  liquor  contain  a  great  deal  of  sulphuric 
aoid,  a  fine  precipitate  of  potassic  sulphate  will  precede  the  formation  of 
bitartrate,  but  is  easily  distinguished  from  it.  With  liquors  rich  in  sulphuric 
add,  it  is  advisable  to  stir  the  mixture  vigorously  at  intervals  for  half  an 
hour,  then  proceed  as  in  3  (f. 

Grosj  ean  modifies  this  process  by  precipitating  the  liquor  with  an  excess 
of  calcic  carbonate,  then  boiling  the  mixture  with  excess  of  potassic  oxalate. 
By  this  means  the  alumina,  iron,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  thrown 
down  with  the  calcic  oxalate,  and  the  precipitate  allows  of  ready  filtration. 
The  separation  as  bitartrate  then  follows,  as  m  d, 

3.    Very  ixnpure  Lees  and  Arg-ols. 

Grosjean  (J.  C.  S.  1879,  p.  341)  gives  a  succinct  method  for 
the  treatment  of  these  substances,  based  on  Warington's  original 
oxalate  process,  the  principle  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

The  finely  ground  sample  (=  about  2  gm.  tartaric  acid)  is  first  moistened 
with  a  little  water,  heated  to  100^  C,  then  digested  for  15  minutes  or  so  with 
an  excen  of  neutral  potassic  oxalate  (the  excess  must  not  be  less  than 
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1*5  gm.),  and  nearly  neutralized  with  caustic  potash.  After  repeated  stir- 
ring, the  mixture  is  transferred  to  a  vacuum  filter,  and  the  residue  washed ; 
the  liquid  so  obtained  contains  all  the  tartaric  acid  as  neutral  potassic  tar- 
trate ;  excess  of  citric  acid  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  whole  of  the 
tartaric  acid  as  bitartrate,  and  the  amount  is  found  by  titration  with  standard 
alkali  in  the  usual  way. 

One  of  the  chief  dilllculties  in  treating  low  qualities  of  material  is  the 
filtration  of  the  nearly  neutral  mixture  aboTO  mentioned.  Grosjean  adopts 
the  principle  of  Casamajor's  filter  (C.  N.  xxxii.  p.  45),  using  an  ordinary 
funnel  with  either  platinum,  lead,  or  pumice  disc ;  but  whether  this,  or 
Bunsen's,  or  other  form  of  filter  is  used,  the  resultiug  filtrate  and  washings 
(which  for  2  gm.  tartaric  acid  should  not  much  exceed  50  c.c.)  are  ready  for 
the  separation  of  the  bitartrate  in  the  following  improved  way : — 

(d)  To  the  50  c.c.  or  so  of  cold  solution  5  gm.  of  powdered  potassic 
chloride  is  added,  and  stirred  till  dissolved:  this  renders  the  subsequent 
precipitation  of  bitartrate  very  complete.  A  50-per-cent  solution  of  citric  acid  is 
then  mixed  with  the  liquid  in  such  proportion,  that  for  every  2  gm.  of  tartaric 
acid  an  equal,  or  slightly  greater  amount  of  citric  acid  is  present.  By  con- 
tinuously stirring,  the  whole  of  the  bitartrate  comes  down  in  ten  minutes 
(Grosjean) ;  if  the  temperature  is  much  above  16°  it  is  preferable  to  wait 
half  an  hour  or  so  before  filtering.  This  operation  is  best  done  on  the 
vacuum  filter,  and  the  washing  is  made  with  a  5-per-cent  solution  of  potassic 
chloride,  saturated  at  ordinary  temperature  with  potassic  bitartrate ;  if  great 
accuracy  is  required,  the  exact  acidity  of  the  solution  should  be  found  by 
jjf  alkali,  and  the  washing  continued  until  the  washings  show  no  greater 
acidity,  thus  proving  the  absence  of  citric  acid.  Finally,  the  washed  pre- 
cipitate is  gently  pressed  into  a  cake  to  free  it  from  excess  of  liquid,  trans- 
ferred to  a  beaker  with  the  filter,  hot  water  added,  and  titrated  with  standard 
alkali. 

The  troublesome  filtration  can  be  avoided  in  many  cases  by  taking  30 — 
40  gm.  of  substance,  and  after  decomposition  by  oxalate,  and  neutndizing 
with  potash,  making  up  the  volume  to  150  or  200  c.c,  adding  water  in 
corresponding  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  residue,  then  taking  an  aliquot 
portion  for  precipitation.  A  blank  experiment  made  by  Grosjean  in  this 
way,  gave  a  volume  of  3*76  c.c.  for  the  residue  in  10  gm.  lees.  Other  things 
being  equal,  therefore,  80  or  40  gm.  may  respectively  be  made  up  to  161 
and  216  c.c,  then  60  c.c  taken  for  precipitation. 


CABBONIC    ACID    AND    CABBONATES. 

§  27.  All  carbonates  are  decoraposod  by  strong  acids;  the 
carbonic  acid  which  is  liberated  splits  up  into  water  and  carbonic 
anhydride  (CO*),  which  latter  escapes  in  the  gaseous  form. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  what  has  been  said  previously  as  to 
the  estimation  of  the  alkaline  earths,  that  carbonic  acid  in  com- 
bination can  be  estimated  volumetrically  with  a  very  high  degree 
of  accuracy  (see  §  17). 

The  carbonic  acid  to  be  estimated  may  be  brought  into 
combination  with  either  calcium  or  barium,  these  bases  admitting 
of  the  firmest  combination  as  neutral  carbonates. 

If  the  carbonic  acid  exist  in  a  soluble  form  as  an  alkaline  mono- 
carbonate,  the  decomposition  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  baric  or 
calcic  chloride  as  before  directed ;  if  as  bicarbonate,  or  a  compound 
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between   the  two,  animonia  must  be  added  with  either  of   the 
chlorides. 

As  solution  of  ammonia  frequently  contains  carbonic  acid,  it 
must  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  baric  or  calcic  chloride,  previous  to 

use,  should  there  be  any  present. 

» 

1.    Carbonates  Soluble  in  Water. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  when  calcic  chloride  is  used  as 
the  precipitant  in  the  cold,  amorphous  calcic  carbonate  is  first 
formed ;  and  as  this  compound  is  sensibly  soluble  in  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  convert  it  into  the  crystalline  form.  In  the  absence  of 
free  ammonia  this  can  be  accomplished  by  boiling.  When  ammonia 
is  present,  the  same  end  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  eight  or  ten  hours  in  the  cold,  or  by  heating  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  70 — 80**  C.     With  barium  the  precipitation  is  regular. 

Another  fact  is,  that  when  ammonia  is  present,  and  the  precipi- 
tation occurs  at  ordinary  temperatures,  ammonic  carbamate  is 
formed,  and  the  baric  or  calcic  carbonate  is  only  partially  precipi- 
tated. This  is  overcome  by  heating  the  mixture  to  near  boiling  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  is  best  done  by  passing  the  neck  of  the 
flask  through  a  retort  ring,  and  immersing  the  flask  in  boiling 
water. 

When  caustic  alkali  is  present  in  the  substance  to  be  examined, 
it  is  advisable  to  use  barium  as  the  precipitant ;  otherwise,  for  all 
volumetric  estimations  of  CO^  calcium  is  to  be  preferred,  because 
the  precipitate  is  much  more  quickly  and  perfectly  washed  than 
the  barium  compound. 

Example:  1  gm.  of  pure  aDhydrous  Bodic  carbonate  was  dissolved  in 
water,  precipitate  while  hot  with  baric  chloride,  the  precipitate  allowed  to 
settle  well,  the  clear  liquid  decanted  through  a  moist  filter,  more  hot  water 
containing  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  poured  over  the  precipitate,  which  was 
repeatedly  done  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  remained  in  the  flask, 
bemg  wauied  by  deoantation  through  the  filter ;  when  the  washings  showed  no 
trace  of  chlorine,  the  filter  was  transferred  to  the  flask  containing  the  bulk 
of  the  precipitate,  and  20  o.o.  of  normal  nitric  acid  added,  then  titrated  with 
normal  idkali,  of  which  1*2  o.o.  were  required =18*8  c.c.  of  acid;  this 
multiplied  by  0022,  the  coeflicient  for  carbonic  acid,  gave  04186  gm.  C0^= 
41*36  per  cent.,  or  multiplied  by  0053,  the  coeflicient  for  sodic  carbonate, 
gave  0*9964  gm.  instead  of  1  gm. 

1  gm.  of  dry  sodic  bicarbonate  in  powder  was  dissolved  and  heated  for  two 
hours  with  ammonia  and  calcic  chloride,  the  precipitate  washed  with  boiling 
water  till  all  ammonia  was  removed,  the  precipitate  and  filter  then  titrated 
with  normal  acid  and  alkali ;  the  quantity  of  acid  used  was  23*7  c.c.  =  52'1 
per  cent,  of  CO^ ;  the  per-centage,  supposing  the  salt  to  be  absolutely  pure, 
would  be  52*8. 

2.     Carbonates  Soluble  in  Acids. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  substances  have  to  be  examined  for 
carbonic  acid,   which  do  not  admit  of  being  treated  as  above 
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(leecriboil ;  Biicli,  for  iiistaiicc,  aa  tlie  carbonates  of  tlie  mctallii: 
oxides  (iThit«  lead,  calamine,  elc),  carbonates  of  laagneflia,  iron, 
and  copper,  the  estimation  of  carbonic  acid  iu  cements,  mortar,  and 
many  other  substances.  In  these  cases  tlio  carbonic  acid  must  bo 
evolved  from  the  combination  by  means  of  a  stronger  acid,  and 
conducted  into  an  absor[jtion  ap[>aratus  containing  ammonia,  then 
precipitated  with  calcic  chloride,  and  titrated  as  belbre  described. 

'Hio  following  form  uf  apparatus  (fig.    '21)  alToi'ds   satisfactory 
resulttt. 


Fig.  21. 

The  veiglied  substance  from  which  the  carbonic  aoid  ia  to  be  evolved  ib 

Skced  in  b  with  b  little  water  and  litmus ;  and  the  tube  d  cont&ina  atroliK 
jdroohloric  acid,  and  d  broken  glasa  wetled  with  ammonia  free  from  oarbonio 
aoid.  The  BaaV  a  is  &boul  one-eighth  Slled  with  the  same  ammonia,  the  bent 
tube  must  not  enter  the  liquid,  when  all  is  ready  and  the  oorka  tight  (beat 
secured  by  wetting  them},  worm  the  floska  gently  so  as  to  fill  it  with  vapour 
of  ammonia,  then  open  the  oUp  and  allow  the  aoid  to  flow  circumspectly 
upon  the  material,  which  may  be  heated  until  all  carbonic  acid  is  appareQtly 
driven  off;  then  by  boiling  and  shaking  the  lost trooee  can  beevolved,  and  the 
operation  ended.  When  ooel,  the  appatstua  may  be  opened,  the  end  ot  the 
bent  tube  washed  into  a,  and  also  a  good  quantity  ot  boiled  distilled  water 
passed  through  c,  so  as  to  carry  down  any  ommoDio  carbonate  that  may  have 
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formed.     Then  add  solution  of  calcic  chloride,  boil,  filter,  and  titrate  the 
precipitate  as  before  described. 

During  the  filtration,  and  while  ammonia  is  present,  there  is  a  great  avidity 
for  carbonic  acid,  therefore  boiling  water  should  bo  used  for  washing,  and  the 
funnel  kept  covered  with  a  small  glass  plate. 

In  many  instances  CO-  may  bo  estimated  by  its  equivalent  in 
chlorine  with  ^  silver  and  potassic  chromate,  as  shown  in  §  38. 


3.     Carbonic   Acid  GNis  in  Waters,   Ac. 

The  carbonic  acid  existing  in  waters  as  neutral  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  may  very  elegantly  and  readily  be  titrated 
directly  by  ^-^  acid  and  cochineal  or  tropaBolin  (see  §  17.1). 

Well  or  spring  water,  and  also  mineral  waters,  containing  free 
carbonic  acid  gas,  can  be  examined  by  collecting  measured  quantities 
of  them  at  their  source,  in  bottles  containing  a  mixture  of  calcic  and 
ammonic  chloride,  afterwards  heating  the  mixture  in  boiling  water 
for  one  or  two  liours,  and  titrating  the  precipitate  as  before 
described. 

Pettenkofer's  method  with  caustic  baryta  or  lime  is  decidedly 
preferable  to  any  other.  Lime  water  may  be  used  instead  of  baryta 
with  equally  good  results,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
precipitate  is  crystalline. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  that  of  removing  all  the  carbonic 
acid  from  a  solution,  or  from  a  water,  by  excess  of  baryta  or  lime 
water  of  a  known  strength ;  and,  after  absorption,  finding  the  excess 
of  baryta  or  lime  by  titration  with  weak  standard  acid. 

The  following  is  the  best  method  to  bo  pursued  for  ordinary 
drinking  waters  not  containing  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid : — 

100  c.c.  of  the  water  are  put  into  a  flask  with  3  c.c.  of  strong  solution  of 
calcic  or  baric  chloride,  and  2  c.c.  of  saturated  solution  of  ammonic  chloride ; 
45  c.c.  of  baryta  or  lime  water,  the  strength  of  which  is  previously  ascertained 
by  means  of  decinormal  acid,  are  then  added,  the  flask  well  corked  and  put 
aside  to  settle ;  when  the  precipitate  is  full^  subsided,  take  out  50  c.c.  of  the 
clear  liquid  with  a  pipette,  and  let  this  be  titrated  with  decinormal  acid.  The 
quantify  required  must  1)0  multiplied  by  3  for  the  total  baryta  or  lime 
solution,  there  being  50  c.c.  only  taken ;  the  number  of  c.c.  so  found  must  be 
deducted  from  the  original  quantity  required  for  the  baryta  solution  added  ; 
the  remainder  multiplied  by  0*0022  (the  acid  being  decinormal)  will  give  the 
weight  of  carbonic  acid  existing  free  and  as  bicarbonate  in  the  100  c.c.  of 
water. 

The  addition  of  the  baric  or  calcic  chloride  and  ammonic  chloride  is  made 
to  prevent  any  irregularity  which  might  arise  from  the  presence  of  alkaline 
carbonates  or  sulphates,  and  also  magnesia. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  weight,  1000  c.c.  of  gas,  at  0°  and  0*76  m.m.,  weigh  1 '96663  gm. 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  47*26  grains. 
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4.     Carbonlo  Acid   tn  Aertited  BeveraKsa,  Ac, 

For  ascertaining  tlie  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  bottled  aiiratcd 
waters,  such  aa  soda,  seltzer,  potass,  and  otlicrs,  the  follo'wiiig 
apparatus  is  useful. 

'Eig.i2  ia  a  brsBB  tube  made  likea cork-borer  sboutfiv«inchMloD^,  bavin); 
four  small  bole*,  two  on  each  »ide,  and  about  two  inches  from  its  cutting  end; 
tbe  upper  cod  is  seouroly  connected  with  the  bent  tube  frocQ  the  absorption 
flask  (Eg.  23}  b;  means  of  a  vulcanizeil  tube ;  the  flaik  contaius  a  tolerable 
(luactity  of  pure  ammonia,  into  which  tbe  delivery  tube  dijiSi  ths  tube  a 
couluQB  broken  K^tsa  moiBtened  with  ammonia. 

ETerjtbing  being  reaiiy  the  broM  tube  is  greased  with  tallow  or  paraffino, 
and  the  bottle  bein>,'  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  tube  is  screwed  a  little  aslant 
through  tbe  cork  by  turning  the  bottle  round,  until  the  boles  appetU'  below 
tbe  cork  and  the  gas  escapes  into  the  flask.  When  all  Tisible  action  has 
ceased,  after  the  bottle  has  been  well  shaken  two  or  three  times  to  evolve  all 
the  gas  that  can  be  possibly  eliminated,  the  vessels  are  quictlj  disconnected , 
the  tube  a  washed  out  ioto  the  flask,  and  the  contents  of  the  bottle  added 
also ;  tbe  whole  is  theo  precipitated  with  calcic  chloride  and  boiled,  and  the 
precipitate  titrated  as  usual.    This  giree  the  total  carbonic  acid  free  and 


Fig.  2; 


To  And  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  another  bottle  of  the  same  manutacturo 
must  be  eraporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  gently  ignited,  then  titrated 
with  normal  acid  and  alluli ;  the  amount  ot  carnouic  acid  in  the  monocor- 
bonate  deducted  from  the  total,  will  gite  the  weight  of  free  gas  originally 

The  volume  may  bo  found  as  follows :— ICMX)  c.c.  of  carbonic  acid  at  0°,  and 
76  m.m.,  weigh  1-98663  gm.  Suppose,  therefore,  that  the  total  weight  of 
rarbonic acid  found  in  a  bottle  ot  ordinary  soda  water  w.is 28  gm., and  the 
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weight  combined  with  alkali  0*42  gm.,  this  leaves  2'38  gm.  CO-  in  a  free 

1-96663  :  2-38  :  :  1000  :  x  =  1210  c.c. 

If  the  number  of  c.c.  of  carbonic  acid  found  is  divided  by  the 
number  of  c.c.  of  soda  water  contained  in  the  bottle  examined,  the 
quotient  will  be  the  volume  of  gas  compared  with  that  of  the  soda 
water.  The  volume  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle  is  ascertained  by 
marking  the  height  of  the  fluid  previous  to  making  the  experiment ; 
the  bottle  is  afterwards  filled  to  the  same  mark  with  water,  emptied 
into  a  graduated  cylinder  and  measured;  say  the  volume  was 
292  C.C.,  therefore 

'    6.     Carbonio  Acid  in  Air. 

A  glass  globe  or  bottle  capable  of  being  securely  closed  by  a 
stopper  or  otherwise,  and  holding  4  to  6  liters,  is  filled  with  the  air 
to  be  tested  by  means  of  a  bellows  aspirator ;  baryta  water  is  then 
introduced  in  convenient  quantity  and  of  known  strength  as 
compared  with  ^^  acid.  The  vessel  is  securely  closed,  and  the  liquid 
allowed  to  flow  round  the  sides  at  intervals  during  half  an  hour ;  if 
at  the  end  of  that  time  no  great  amount  of  cloudiness  in  the  baryta 
has  occurred,  it  may  be  advisable  to  refill  the  bottle  with  air  one  or 
more  times.  This  can  of  course  be  done  with  the  aspirator  as  at  first, 
taking  care  on  each  occasion  to  agitate  the  vessel,  so  as  to  bring  the 
baryta  in  contact  with  all  parts  of  its  surface  during  the  space  of 
half  an  hour.  When  sufficient  air  has  thus  been  treated,  the  baryta 
is  emptied  out  quickly  into  a  beaker,  the  bottle  rinsed  out  with 
distilled  water  free  from  CO^,  the  rinsings  added  to  the  baryta,  and 
the  excess  of  the  latter  at  once  ascertained  by  j\  hydrochloric  acid 
and  turmeric  paper  as  described  in  §  14.9  ;  or,  instead  of  taking  the 
whole  of  the  baryta,  that  and  the  rinsings  may  be  emptied  into  a 
stoppered  cylinder,  made  up  to  a  definite  measure,  and  half  or  one- 
third  taken  for  titration.  The  final  calculation  is  of  course  made  on 
the  total  baryta  originally  used,  and  upon  the  exact  measurement  of 
the  air-collecting  vessel 

It  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  CO*- 
from  extraneous  sources  during  the  experiment.  The  error  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  carrying  on  the  titration  in  the  vessel 
itself,  which  is  done  by  fixing  an  accurately  gi*aduated  pipette 
through  the  cork  or  caoutchouc  stopper  of  the  air  vessel,  to  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  attached  a  stout  piece  of  elastic  tube,  closed 
with  a  pinch-cock  ;  and  this  being  filled  to  the  0  mark  with  dilute 
standard  acid  acts  as  a  burette.  The  baryta  solution  is  placed  in  the 
air  bottle  with  a  drop  or  two  of  corallin  (§  13.10),  and  after 
absorption  of  all  CO^  the  excess  of  baryta  is  found  by  running  in 
the  acid  until  the  colour  disappears. 
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The  cork  or  stopper  must  have  a  second  opening  to  act  as  venti- 
lator ;  a  small  piece  of  glass  tube  does  very  well, 
j-^jj   acid  should  be  used  as  the  standard ;   the  proportionate 

strength  of  the  baryta  must  be  found  by  a  blank  experiment. 

If  a  freshly  made  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  used  containing 
0'28G3  gm.  per  liter,  each  c.c.  represents  1  mgm.  CO^  The  liquid 
holds  its  strength  correctly  for  a  day,  and  can  be  made  as  required 
from  a  strong  solution,  say  28*636  gm.  per  liter. 

Another  method  of  calculation  is,  to  convert  the  volume  of 
baryta  solution  decomposed  into  its  equivalent  volume  in  j\  acid, 
1  c.c.  of  which= 0-0022  gm.  CO^,  or  by  measurement  at  0**  C.  and 
760  m.m.  pressure  represents  1*119  c.c. 

Expired  Air, — Marcet  uses  a  special  vessel  for  the  treatment 
of  air  for  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  {J.  C.  8,  1880,  p.  495). 
The  absorption  by  baryta,  and  the  analysis,  however,  do  not 
essentially  differ  from  the  method  described  above. 


6.     Sohiebler^s    Apparatus  for  the  estimation  of  Carbonic  Acid 

by  Volume. 
I 

This  apparatus  is  adapted  for  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of 

carbonic  acid  contained  in  native  carbonates,  as  well  as  in  artificial 
products,  and  has  been  specially  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  readily 
estimating  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  bone-black 
used  in  sugar  refining.  The  principle  upon  which  the  apparatus  is 
founded  is  simply  this: — That  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  calcic  carbonate  can,  according  to  well-known  rules  of 
combining  proportion,  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  that 
salt  itself ;  and  instead  of  determining,  as  has  been  usually  the  case, 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  by  weight,  this  apparatus  admits  of 
its  estimation  by  volume ;  and  it  is  by  this  means  possible  to 
perform,  in  a  few  minutes,  operations  which  would  otherwise  take 
hours  to  accomplish,  while,  moreover,  the  operator  need  scarcely 
possess  any  knowledge  of  chemistry.  The  analytical  results  obtained 
by  means  of  this  apparatus  are  correct,  provided  care  be  taken  to 
use  all  the  needful  precautions. 

The  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  24,  and  consists  of  the  following 
parts : — The  glass  vessel.  A,  serves  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
mateiial  to  be  tested  for  carbonic  acid,  which  for  that  purpose  is 
treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  this  acid  is  contained,  pre- 
vious to  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  in  the  gutta-percha  vessel  8, 
The  glass  stopper  of  A  is  perforated,  and  through  it  firmly  passes 
a  glass  tube,  to  which  is  fastened  the  india-rubber  tube  r,  by  means 
of  which  communication  is  opened  with  B,  a  bottle  having  three 
openings  in  its  neck.  The  central  opening  of  this  bottle  contains  a 
glass  tube  (r)  firmly  fixed,  which  is  in  communication,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  A,  by  means  of  the  flexible  india-rubber  tube  already 
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alluded  to,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  iit»iii»  of  B,  with  a  very  thin 
india-rubber  bladder,  K  (similar,  aa  regards  thinness,  to  the  very  light 
and  well-known  inflated  india-rubber  balloooB  sold  as  toys).  ITie 
neck  (q)  of  the  vessel  B  is  shut  off  during  the  experiment  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  kept  £rmly  closed  with  a  spring 


Fig.  2*. 

clamp.  The  only  use  of  this  opening  of  the  bottle  B,  arranged  as 
described,  is  to  give  access  of  atraoapheric  air  to  the  interior  of  the 
bottle,  if  required.  The  other  opening  ia  in  communication  with 
the  measoiing  apparatus  C,  a  very  accurate  cylindrical  glass  tube 
of  150  C.C.  capacity,  divided  into  05  c.c;  the  lower  portion  of  this 
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tube  C  is  in  communication  with  the  tube  D,  serving  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  The  lower  part  of  this  tube  D 
ends  in  a  glass  tube  of  smaller  diameter,  to  which  is  fastened  ihe 
india-rubber  tube  pj  leading  to  E,  but  the  communication  between 
these  parts  of  the  apparatus  is  closed,  as  seen  at  p,  by  means  of  a 
spring  clamp.  E  is  a  water  reservoir,  and  on  removal  of  the  clamp 
at  p,  the  water  contained  in  C  and  D  runs  o£P  towards  E;  when  it  is 
desired  to  force  the  water  contained  in  E  into  C  and  D,  this  can  be 
readily  done  by  blowing  with  the  mouth  into  V,  and  opening  the 
clamp  at  j9. 

The  main  portion  of  the  apparatus  above  described,  with  the 
exception,  however,  of  the  vessel  A,  is  properly  fixed  by  means  of 
brass  fittings  to  a  wooden  board,  as  represented  in  the  woodcut ;  a 
thermometer  is  also  attached.  The  filling  of  the  apparatus  with 
water  is  very  readily  effected  by  pouring  it  through  a  suitable  funnel 
placed  in  the  open  end  of  the  tube  D,  care  being  taken  to  remove,  or 
at  least  to  unfasten,  the  spring  clamp  at  p ;  in  this  manner  the 
water  runs  into  E,  which  should  be  almost  entirely  filled.  Distilled 
water  is  preferable  for  this  purpose,  especially  as  the  filling  only 
requires  to  be  done  once,  because  the  water  always  remains  in  E  as 
long  as  the  apparatus  is  intended  to  be  kept  ready  for  use.  When 
it  is  required  to  fill  the  tubes  C  and  D  witn  water,  so  as  to  reach  the 
zero  of  the  scale  of  the  instrument,  it  is  best  to  remove  the  glass 
stopper  from  A.  The  spring  clamp  at  /?  is  next  unfastened,  and  air 
is  then  blown  by  means  of  the  mouth  into  the  tube  V,  which 
communicates  with  E ;  by  this  operation  the  water  rises  up  into  the 
tubes  C  and  D,  which  thus  become  filled  with  that  liquid  to  the 
same  height.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  force  the  water  up  above 
the  zero  of  the  scale  at  C,  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  against 
forcing  so  much  of  the  fluid  up  that  it  would  run  over  into  the  tube 
u,  and  thence  find  its  way  to  B,  whereby  a  total  disconnection  of 
all  the*  parts  of  the  apparatus  would  become  necessary.  If  by  any 
accident  the  water  should  have  been  forced  up  above  the  zero  at  C, 
before  the  operator  had  closed  the  spring  clamp  at  p,  this  is  easily 
remedied  by  gently  opening  that  cliunp,  whereoy  room  is  given  for 
the  water  to  run  off  to  £  in  such  quantity  as  may  be  required  to 
adjust  the  level  of  that  fluid  in  C  precisely  with  the  zero  of  tiie  scale. 
The  filling  of  the  tube  G  with  water  has  the  effect  of  forcing  the  air 
previously  contained  in  that  tube  into  B,  where  it  causes  the  compres- 
sion of  the.  very  thin  india-rubber  ball  placed  within  B.  If  it  should 
happen  that  this  india-rubber  ball  has  not  become  sufficiently  com- 
pressed and  flattened,  it  is  necessary  to  unfasten  the  spiing  clamp  at 
0',  and  to  cautiously  blow  air  into  B,  through  the  tube  q,  by  which 
operation  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  india-rubber  bladder  placed 
within  B  is  readily  performed.  This  operation  is  also  required  only 
once,  because  during  the  subsequent  experiments  the  india-rubber 
bladder  K  is  emptied  spontaneously.  It  may  happen,  however, 
that  while  the  filling  of  the  tubes  D  and  C  with  water  is  being 
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proceeded  with,  the  india-rubber  bladder  K  has  become  fully 
exhausted  of  air  before  the  water  in  C  reaches  the  zero  of  the  scale. 
In  that  case  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tubes  D  and  C  will  not  be 
the  same,  but  will  be  higher  in  D  :  it  is  evident,  however,  that  this 
slight  defect  can  be  at  once  remedied  by  momentarily  unfastening 
the  spring  clamp  at  q. 

The  apparatus  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  direct 
sunlight,  and  should  also  be  protected  against  the  heat  of  the 
operator's  body  by  intervention  of  a  glass  screen,  and  is  best  placed 
near  a  north  window,  so  as  to  afford  sufficient  light  for  reading  off 
the  height  of  the  water  in  the  tubes. 

In  testing  carbonates  the  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — 

Put  the  yery  finely  powdered  portion  of  carbonate  into  the  perfeotlv  dry 
decomposing  gkue  A,  fill  the  gutta-percha  tube  with  10  c.c.  hydrochloric 
acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.,  place  the  tuhe  cautiously  in  the  decompoeing  glass,  and 
then  close  the  bottle  with  the  well-tallowed  stopper.  Here  the  water  will 
sink  a  little  in  G  and  rise  in  D ;  open  q  for  a  moment,  and  the  equilibrium 
will  be  restored.  Now  note  the  thermometer  and  barometer,  grasp  the  bottle 
with  the  right  hand  round  the  neck  to  avoid  warming,  raise  it,  inciine  it 
slightly  so  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  may  mix  with  the  substance  gradually, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  the  left  hand  regulate  p,  so  that  the  water  in  the 
two  tubes  may  be  kept  at  exactly  the  same  height ;  continue  these  operations 
without  intermission,  till  the  level  of  the  water  in  G  does  not  change  for  a 
few  seconds.  Now  bring  the  columns  in  G  and  D  to  exactly  the  same  height, 
read  off  the  height  of  the  water,  and  note  whether  the  temperature  has 
remained  constant.  If  it  has,  the  number  of  c.c.  read  off  mdicatee  tiie 
liberated  carbonic  acid ;  but  as  a  small  quantity  has  been  dissolved  by  the 
hydbrochloric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  correction.  Scheibler  has 
determined  the  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  remains  dissolved  in 
the  10  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  mean  temperature,  and  he  directs  to  add 
0*8  c.c.  to  the  volume  of  the  carbonic  acid  read  off.  Waring  ton  {C,  If. 
xxxi.  p.  258)  states  that  this  is  not  a  constant  quantity,  but  is  dependent 
upon  the  volume  of  gas  evolved,  and  this  ratio  he  fixes  at  7  per  cent.  Lastly,  the 
volume  being  reduced  toO",  760  m.m.,and  the  dry  condition  the  weight  is.found. 

If  it  is  desired  to  dispense  with  all  corrections,  each  set  of  experi- 
ments may  be  begun  by  establishing  the  relation  between  the 
carbonic  acid  obtained  in  the  process  {i.e.  the  CO'  actually  yielded 
-f  0*8  c.c.)  and  pure  calcic  carbonate.  This  relation  is,  of  course, 
dependent  on  the  temperature  and  pressure  prevailing  on  the  particu- 
lar day.  For  example,  from  0*2737  gm.  calcic  carbonate  containing 
0-120428  gm.'  CO',  63*8  c.c.  were  obtained,  including  the  0*8  c.c. ; 
and  in  an  analysis  of  dolomite  under  the  same  circumstances  from 
0*2371  gm.  substance,  o7*3  c.c.  were  obtained,  including  the  0*8  c.c. 

Therefore  63*8  :  57*3  : :  0120428  :  ar,  or  a!;=0*10816,  consequently 
the  dolomite  contains  45*62  per  cent,  of  CO'. 

For  the  special  procedure  in  testing  bone-black,  used  in  sugar 
refining,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  printed  instructions  supplied 
with  the  apparatus. 

Wigner  {Analyst,  i.  p.  158)  has  obtained  exceedingly  good 
xeealte  in  the  analysis  of  lead  carbonates,  &c.,  with  Mc  Leod*s 
gas  apparatus. 


»4  haxdb»>jk  or  §  28. 


mom  OF  ooMBmD  acids  nr  mxutbai.  salts. 


\  2S.  This  comprehensive  method  of  detennining  the  quantity 
of  acid  in  nentnl  compounds  (bat  not  the  nature  of  the  acid),  is 
applicable  only  in  those  cases  where  the  base  is  perfectly  precipitated 
by  an  excess  of  caustic  alkali  or  its  carbonate.  The  number  of 
bodies  capable  of  being  so  precipitated  is  yezy  large,  as  has  been 
proved  by  the  researches  of  Langer  and  WTawnikiewicz  (Ann. 
CJiem.  ft.  Phar.  1861,  p.  239),  who  seem  to  have  worked  out  the 
method  very  carefully.  These  gentlemen  attribute  its  origin  to 
Bunsen ;  but  it  does  not  seem  certain  who  devised  it.  The  best 
method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — 

The  fubttuioe  is  weighed,  dinolTcd  in  wmter  in  a  aOO-c.e.  flask,  heated  to 
boiling  or  not,  as  may  be  desinble ;  nonnal  alkali  or  its  carbonate,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  base,  is  then  added,  from  a  burette,  nntfl  the  whde  is 
decMedly  alkaline.  It  is  then  diloti>d  to  900  c.c.  and  put  aside  to  settle,  and 
100  cjc  are  taken  out  and  titrated  for  the  excess  of  alkali ;  the  remainder 
moltipliad  by  8,  gives  the  measure  of  the  add  combined  with  the  original 
nit,  i^,  supposing  the  precipitation  is  complete. 

Example :  2  gm.  crystals  of  baric  chloride  were  dissolved  in  water,  heated 
to  boiling,  and  20  c.c.  normal  sodic  carbonate  added,  diluted  to  300  c.c,  and 
100  ex.  of  the  clear  liquid  titrated  with  normal  nitric  acid,  of  which  1*2  c.c. 
woe  required :  altogether,  therefore,  the  2  gm.  required  16*4  cc.  normal 
alkali ;  this  multiplied  by  0*122  gave  2*0008  gm.  Ba  Cl%  instead  of  2  gm.; 
multiplied  by  the  factor  for  chlorine  0*03537,  it  yielded  0*58007  gm.  Theory 
requires  0*5809  gm.  chlorine. 

The  following  substances  have  been  submitted  to  this  mode  of 
examination  with  satisfactory  results : — 

Salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  precipitated  with  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate while  boiling  hot. 

Salts  of  magnesia,  with  pure  or  carbonated  alkali. 

Alum,  with  carbonate  of  alkalL 

Zinc  salts,  boiling  hot,  with  the  same. 

Copper  salts,  boiling  hot,  with  pure  potash. 

Silver  salts,  with  same. 

Bismuth  salts,  half  an  hour's  boiling,  with  sodic  carbonate. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  salts,  with  the  same. 

Lead  salts,  with  the  same. 

Iron  salts,  boiling  hot,  with  pure  or  carbonated  alkali. 

Mercury  salts,  with  pure  alkali. 

Protosalts  of  manganese,  boiling  hot,  with  sodic  carbonate. 

Chromium  pcrsalts,  boiling  hot,  with  pure  potash. 

"Where  the  compound  under  examination  contains  but  one  base 
precipitablo  by  alkali,  the  determination  of  the  acid  gives,  of  course, 
the  quantity  of  base  also. 

Wolcott  Gibbs  (C.  N,  i.  1868,  p.  151)  has  enunciated  a 
now  acidimotric  principle  applicable  in  cases  where  a  base  is  pre- 
cipitablo at  a  boiling  temperature  by  hydric  sulphide,  and  the  acid 
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set  free  so  as  to  be  estimated  with  standard  alkali.  Of  course  the 
method  can  only  be  used  where  complete  separation  can  be  obtained, 
and  where  the  salt  to  be  analyzed  contains  a  &xed  acid  which  has 
no  effect  upon  hydric  sulphide.  A  weighed  portion  is  dissolved  in 
water,  brought  to  boiling,  and  the  gas  passed  in  until  the  metal  is 
completely  precipitated ;  which  is  known  by  testing  a  drop  of  the 
clear  liquid  upon  a  porcelain  tile  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water, 
or  any  other  appropriate  agent  adapted  to  the  metallic  salt  under 
examination. 

The  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  precipitate,  and  the  latter  well 
washed,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  a  definite  measure.  An 
aliquot  portion  is  then  titrated  with  normal  alkali  as  usual,  with 
one  of  the  phenol  indicators. 

In  the  case  of  nitrates  or  chlorides,  where  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  would  interfere  with  the  hydric  sulphide,  it  was  found  that  the 
addition  in  tolerable  (quantity  of  a  neutral  salt  containing  an  organic 
acid  {e.g.  sodic  or  potassic  tartrate,  or  the  double  salt)  obviated  all 
difficulty. 

The  results  obtained  by  Gibbs  in  the  case  of  copper,  lead,  bismuth, 
and  mercury,  as  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  chloride,  agreed  very  closely 
with  theory ;  but  the  process  would  be  very  objectionable  to  many, 
on  account  of  the  offensive  and  poisonous  character  of  the  gas 
necessarily  employed  in  the  precipitation. 


EXTENSION  OF  ALKALIMETBIC  METHODS. 

§  29.  BoHLiG  (Z.  a.  C.  1870,  p.  310)  has  described  a  method 
for  the  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid,  baryta,  chlorine,  iodine,  and 
bromine,  which  appears  worthy  of  some  consideration,  since  the 
only  standard  solutions  required  are  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

Alkaline  sulphates  are  known  to  be  partially  decomposed,  in 
contact  with  baric  carbonate,  •  into  alkaline  carbonates  and  baric 
sulphate.  The  decomposition  is  complete  in  the  presence  of  free 
carbonic  anhydride ;  acid  carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  left  in 
solution,  together  with  some  acid  baric  carbonate,  which  can  be 
removed  by  boiling.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  alkaline 
carbonate  determined  by  means  of  a  standard  acid  solution,  and 
the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  or  alkaline  sulphate  calculated 
from  the  amount  of  normal  acid  required.  This  process  has  been 
satisfactorily  used  by  Haubst  for  sulphates  in  waters  (C  iV^. 
xxxvi.  p.  227),  and  by  Grossmann  for  salt  cake  (C  N.  xli. 
p.  114).    See  also  §  16.7. 

Keutral  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides,  more  especially  of  the 
alkali-metals,  are  most  readily  decomposed  by  pure  silver  oxide 
into  insoluble  silver  salts,  leaving  the  alkali-metal  in  solution  as 
hydrate  (ammonia  salts  always  excepted),  which  can  then  be  deter- 
mined as  usual  by  standard  acid. 
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The  author  treaU  solutious  containing  sulphates  of  the  heavy 
metals,  of  the  earths  or  alkaline  earths,  and  free  from  aciils  whose 
presence  would  influence  the  method,  viz.,  phosphoric,  arsenic, 
oxalic,  d>c.,  with  a  solution  of  potassic  carbonate,  so  as  to  precipitate 
the  bases  and  leave  about  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  alkaline 
carbonate  in  solution.  From  1  to  1 1  gm.  of  substance  is  operated 
upon  in  a  flask.  The  solution  is  made  up  to  500  c.c,  well  shaken, 
and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  subside.  50  cc.  are  then  filtered, 
and  titrated  with  standard  acid  and  tropoeolin.  Another  100  c.c. 
are  Altered  in  like  manner  into  a  strong  quarter-liter  flask,  and 
diluted  with  about  100  cc.  of  hot  water;  the  requisite  quantity  of 
normal  acid  is  then  run  in  at  once  from  a  burette ;  the  solution 
diluted  to  250  c.c. ;  and  about  a  gram  of  dry  baric  carbonate 
(free  from  alkali)  added.  The  flask  is  next  closed,  and  the  liquid 
well  agitated.  The  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  sulphate  is  com- 
plete in  a  few  minutes.  The  flask  should  be  opened  now  and  then 
to  allow  the  carbonic  anhydride  to  escape.  Finally,  about  i  gm. 
of  pulverized  baric  hydrate  is  added,  the  whole  well  shaken,  and 
a  portion  of  the  rapidly  clearing  litjuid  tested  qualitatively  for 
barium  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  result  should  be  a  negative  one. 
50  cc.  corresponding  to  20  cc.  of  the  original  solution  are  then 
filtered  and  titrated  with  normal  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  (sulphate)  calculated  as  usual. 

The  source  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  thus  placed  in  the  liquid 
itself,  provided  the  quantity  of  potassic  carbonate  be  not  too  small. 

Etiuivalent  quantities  of  K-'SO^  +  2K-CO»+2UCl  +  BaCO«  when 
mixed  with  sufticicnt  water,  change  into  BaSOH2KHCO*  +  2KCl, 
and  it  is  therefore  more  than  sufficient  to  add  twice  the  quantity 
of  potassic  carbonate  compared  with  the  alkaline  sulphate  operated 
upon. 

Baric  hydrate  is  added  with  a  view  of  removing  any  carbonic 
anhydride  left  in  the  liquid  after  boiling,  which  would  otherwise 
dissolve  some  of  the  excess  of  baric  carbonate  contained  in  the 
precipitate. 

Any  baric  hydrate  not  required  to  remove  CO^  is  acted  upon  by 
the  acid  potassic  carbonate,  but  does  not  influence  the  final  result. 

Phosphoric  and  oxalic  acids  the  author  proposes  to  remove  by 
means  of  calcic  chloride;  chromic  acid  by  deoxidizing  agents, 
such  as  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Bohlig  recommends  this 
method  for  estimating  siUphuric  acid  in  ashes,  crude  soda,  Stass- 
furth  salts,  &c. 

Solutions  containing  baryta  are  estimated  in  like  manner  by 
precipitation  as  carbonate,  and  decomposition  with  potassic  sulphate 
in  a  solution  containing  free  carbonic  acid.  Chlorine  is  determined 
in  solutions  by  first  precipitating  any  metallic  chloride  with  potassic 
carbonate  added  in  moderate  excess.  The  filtrate  is  made  up  to 
250  c.c,  and  the  excess  of  potassic  carbonate  determined  in  50  cc. 
by  means  of  a  normal  solution  of  HCl.     125  cc  of  the  solution 
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are  next  treated  with  excess  of  silver  oxide  and  made  up  to  250  c.c., 
well  shaken  (out  of  contact  with  the  light)  and  filtered.  100  c.c. 
of  the  filtrate  are  titrated  with  normal  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
difference  between  the  quantity  of  acid  required  in  the  last  and 
that  of  the  first  experiment,  multiplied  by  5,  gives  the  amount  of 
chlorine  contained  in  the  original  solution.  A  portion  of  the 
filtrate  should  be  tested  for  chlorine  by  means  of  mercurous  nitrate. 

The  filtrate  is  obtained  perfectly  clear  only  in  the  presence  of 
some  potassic  or  sodic  carbonate,  and  by  employing  argentic  oxide 
free  from  aigentous  oxide.  A  few  drops  of  pure  potassic  per- 
manganate added  to  the  argentic  oxide  preserved  in  water  prevent 
formation  of  the  latter.  The  oxide  to  be  employed  for  each 
experiment  is  filtered  when  required,  and  thoroughly  washed. 

Bromine  and  iodine  are  determined  in  like  manner.  The  author 
has  not  been  able,  however,  to  estimate  the  mixtures  of  the  halogen 
salts;  but  he  has  made  the  interesting  observation  that  potassic 
iodide,  when  boiled  with  potassic  permanganate,  is  completely 
oxidized  into  iodate.  This  facilitates  the  detection  of  small 
quantities  of  chlorine  and  bromine,  in  the  presence  of  much 
iodide.  The  greater  part  of  iodate  may  be  separated  also  by 
precipitation  with  baric  nitrate  before  determining  chlorine.  The 
standard  acid  solutions  which  Bohlig  employed  contained  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  equivalent  of  HCl  or  SO*  per  liter. 

For  further  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original 
paper  (Arch,  Pharm,  3.  cxlv.  p.  113). 

Siebold  (Year  Book  of  Pharmacy,  1878,  p.  518)  describes 
a  very  ingenious  process,  devised  by  himself,  for  the  titration  of 
caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies  by  means  of  prussic  acid,  the 
principle  of  which  is  explained  in  §  65.  The  process  is  useful  in 
the  case  of  carbonates,  since  CO'  is  no  hindrance. 

0*5  to  1  gm.  of  the  alkali  or  alkiline  oarbonate  is  dissolved  in  about  100  c.c.  of 
water,  and  an  excess  of  hydrocyanic  aoid  (say  10  or  20  c.c.)  of  5  per  cent,  solution 
added ;  then  I'V  silver  solution  cautiously  added  with  constant  stirring  until 
a  faint  permanent  turbidity  occurs.  Each  c.o.  of  ttf  silver =00138  gm. 
KSCO*,  or  00106  gm.  Na^CO'. 

In  the  case  of  chlorides  being  present,  their  quantity  may  be 
determined  by  boiling  down  the  mixture  to  about  half  its  volume 
to  expel  all  free  prussic  acid,  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  potassic 
chromate  as  indicator,  then  titrating  with  ^-^  silver.  Any  excess 
above  that  required  in  the  first  titration  will  be  due  to  chlorine,  and 
may  be  calculated  accordingly. 
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PART  III. 
ANALYSIS    BY    OXIDATION    OR    REDUCTION. 

INTBODUCTION. 

§  30.  The  series  of  analyses  which  occur  under  this  system  are 
very  extensive  in  number,  and  not  a  few  of  them  possess  extreme 
accuracy,  such  in  fact,  as  is  not  possible  in  any  analysis  by  weight. 
The  completion  of  the  various  processes  is  generally  shown  by  a 
distinct  change  of  colour ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  occurrence  of 
the  beautiful  rose-red  permanganate,  or  the  blue  iodide  of  starch ; 
and  as  the  smallest  quantity  of  these  substances  will  colour 
distinctly  large  masses  of  liquid,  the  slightest  excess  of  the  oxidizing 
agent  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  distinct  effect. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  process  is  extremely  simple. 
Substances  which  will  take  up  oxygen  are  brought  into  solution, 
and  titrated  with  a  substance  of  known  oxidizing  power ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  determination  of  ferrous  salts  by  permanganic 
&cid.  The  iron  is  ready  and  willing  to  receive  the  oxygen, 
the  permanganate  is  equally  willing  to  part  with  it ;  while  the  iron 
is  absorbing  the  oxygen,  the  permanganate  loses  its  colour  almost 
as  soon  as  it  is  added,  and  the  whole  mixture  is  colourless ;  but 
immediately  the  iron  is  satisfied,  the  rose  colour  no  longer  disappears, 
there  being  no  more  oxidizable  iron  present.  In  the  case  of  potassic 
permanganate  the  reaction  is:  10  FeO  +  2  MnK0*  =  5  Fe-0'  + 
2  MnO  +  K^O.  Oxalic  acid  occupies  the  same  position  as  the 
ferrous  salts;  its  composition  is  C'0*H*+  2H*0=126.  If  perman- 
ganate is  added  to  it  in  acid  solution,  the  oxalic  acid  is  oxidized  to 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  manganic  reduced  to  manganous  oxide,  thus 
Mn»O'+5C'O*ff  +  2H«SO*=10CO»+2MnSO*+7H«O.  When  the 
oxalic  acid  is  all  decomposed,  the  colour  of  the  permanganate  no 
longer  disappears.  On  the  other  hand,  substances  which  will  give 
up  oxygen  are  deoxidized  by  a  known  excessive  quantity  of  reducing 
agent,  the  amount  of  which  excess  is  afterwcurds  ascertained  by 
residual  titration  with  a  standard  oxidizing  solution ;  the  strength 
of  the  reducing  solution  being  known,  the  quantity  required  is  a 
measure  of  the  substance  which  has  been  reduced  by  it. 

The  oxidizing  agents  best  available  are — potassic  permanganate, 
iodine,  potassic  bichromate,  and  red  potassic  prussiate. 

The  reducing  agents  are — sulphurous  acid,  sodic  hyposulphite, 
oxalic  acid,  ferrous  oxide,  arsenious  anhydride,  stannous  chloride, 
yeUow  potassic  prussiate,  and  zinc. 

With  this  variety  of  materials  a  great  many  combinations  may  be 
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arranged  so  as  to  make  this  system  of  analysis  very  comprehensive  ; 
but  the  following  are  given  as  sufficient  for  almost  all  purposes,  and 
as  being  susceptible  of  the  greatest  amount  of  purity  and  stability 
of  material,  with  exceedingly  accurate  results  : — 

1.  Permanganate  and  ferrous  salts  (with  the  rose  colour  as 
indicator) ;  permanganate  and  oxalic  acid  (with  the  rose  colour  as 
indicator). 

2.  Potassic  bichromate  and  ferrous  salts  (with  cessation  of  blue 
colour  when  brought  in  contact  with  red  potassic  prussiate,  as 
indicator). 

3.  Iodine  and  sodic  hyposulphite  (with  starch  as  indicator) ; 
iodine  and  sodic  arsenite  (with  starch  as  indicator). 


PREPARATION    OF    STANDARD    SOLUTIONS. 

PEBXANQAKIO  AOID  AND  FEBB0X7S  OXIDE. 

1.   Potassio  Permanflranate. 

Mn'K'O*  =  315-6.     Decinormal  Solution  =  3-1 56  gm.  per  liter. 

§  31.  The  solution  of  this  salt  is  best  prepared  for  analysis  by 
dissolving  the  pure  crystals  in  fresh  distilled  water  of  such  a 
strength,  that  17*85  c.c.  will  peroxidize  1  decigram  of  iron.  The 
solution  is  then  decinormal.  If  well  kept,  and  shaded  from  sun- 
light, it  will  retain  its  strength  for  several  months. 

If  the  salt  can  be  had  perfectly  pure  and  dry,  3*156  gm.  dissolved 
in  a  liter  of  water  at  16^  C.  will  give  an  exactly  decinormal  solu- 
tion ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  always  well  to  titrate  it  upon  a  definite 
quantity  of  iron  or  oxalic  acid. 

The  solution  may  be  kept  in  any  well-stoppered  bottle,  and 
while  it  is  quite  free  from  sediment,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  its  strength  is  not  much  altered. 

In  all  cases  where  accuracy  is  required,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
exact  strength  should  be  proved  by  titration  in  one  of  the  following 
ways : — 

8.    Titration  of  Permanflranate. 

(a)  With  Ammonio-ferrous  Sulphate.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  strength  of  the  permanganate,  it  may  be  titrated  with  either  a 
weighed  quantity  of  metallic  iron,  oxalic  acid,  or  the  double  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  ammonia. 

This  latter  salt  is  a  most  convenient  substance  for  titrating  the  permanga- 
nate, as  it  saves  the  time  and  trouble  of  dieeolving  the  iron,  and  being 
perfectly  stable  when  pure,  it  can  be  depended  on  without  risk.    To  prepare 
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it,  139  parts  of  the  purest  crystals  of  ferrous  8ulx)hate,  and  66  parts  of  pure 
crystallized  amnionic  sulphate  are  separately  dissolved  in  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  distilled  water  of  about  40^  C.  (if  the  solutions  are  not  perfectly 
clear  they  must  be  filtered)  ;  mix  them  at  the  same  temperature  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  adding  a  few  drops  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  stir  till  cold.  During  the 
stirring  the  double  salt  will  fall  in  a  finely  granulated  form.  Set  aside  for  a 
few  hours,  then  pour  off  the  supernatant  lic[Uor,  and  empty  the  salt  into  a 
clean  funnel  with  a  little  cotton  wool  stuffed  into  the  neck,  so  that  the  mother- 
liquor  may  drain  away ;  the  salt  may  then  be  quickly  and  repeatedly  pressed 
between  fresh  sheets  of  clean  filtering  paper.  Lastly,  place  in  a  current  of 
air  to  dry  thoroughly,  so  that  the  small  grains  adhere  no  longer  to  each  other, 
or  to  the  paper  in  which  they  are  contained,  then  preserve  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  for  use. 

The  formula  of  the  salt  is— Fe  (NII^)*  (SO*)S  6H*0=:392. 

Consequently  it  contains  exactly  one-seventh  of  its  weight  of 
iron;  therefore,  0*7  gm.  represent  0*1  gm.  of  iron,  and  this  is  a 
convenient  quantity  to  weigh  for  the  purpose  of  titrating  the 
permanganate. 

0*7  gm.  being  brought  into  dilute  solution  in  a  flask  or  beaker,  and  5  or 
6  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  S)  added  (the  titration  of  permanganate, 
or  any  other  substance  bv  it,  should  always  take  place  in  the  presence  of  free 
acid,  and  preferably  sulphuric),  the  permanganate  is  delivered  from  a  burette 
with  glass  tap  divided  in  ^  or  j\  c.c;  until  a  point  occurs  when  the  rose 
colour  no  longer  disappears  on  shaking.  A  drop  or  two  of  the  permanganate 
in  excess  suffices  to  produce  this  effect.  The  titration  is  now  ended,  and 
should  the  quantity  not  be  strictly  correct,  the  number  of  c.c.  used  may  be 
marked  upon  the  bottle  as  the  quantity  for  01  gm.  Pe,  or  the  factor  found, 
which  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  decinormal  strength,  or  if  too  strong,  it 
may  be  diluted  to  that  strength  at  once. 

(b)  With  Metallic  Iron. — The  purest  iron  to  be  obtained  is 
thin  annealed  binding-wire  free  from  rust. 

About  0*1  gm.  of  this  is  to  be  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  bv  the  aid 
of  heat,  in  a  small  flask  closed  with  a  cork,  through  which  a  fine  glass  tube 
is  passed,  so  that  the  hydrogen  which  is  evolved  escapes  under  pressure,  thus 
preventing  the  access  of  air ;  or  the  apparatus  shown  in  §  59  may  be  used. 
When  the  iron  is  all  dissolved  the  flask  may  be  two-thirds  filled  with  cold 
distilled  water,  and  the  titration  with  permanganate  commenced  and  concluded 
as  in  the  case  of  the  double  sulphate. 

The  decomposition  which  ensues  from  titrating  ferrous  oxide  by 
permanganic  acid  may  be  represented  as  follows : — 

lOFeO  and  Mn^O^=  2MnO  and  SFe^Ol 

(c)  With  Oxalic  Acid.— OSS  gm.  of  the  pure  acid  is  to  be  weighed,  or 
10  c.c.  of  normal  solution  measured  with  a  pipette,  brought  into  a  flask  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iron  salt,  and  considerably  diluted 
with  water,  then  warmed  to  about  68'  C,  and  the  permanganate  added  from 
the  burette.  The  colour  disappears  slowly  at  first,  but  afterwards  more 
rapidly,  becoming  first  brown,  then  yellow,  and  so  on  to  colourless.  More 
care  must  be  exercised  in  this  case  than  in  the  titration  with  iron,  as  the 
action  is  less  decisive  and  rapid. 

(d)  With  Lead  Oa-rtZa/e.— Stolba  prefers  this  salt  to  oxalic 
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acid,  for  the  reasons  that  it  contains  no  water,  nor  is  liable  to 
absorb  any  from  exposure,  and  because  of  its  high  molecular 
weight,  1  part  of  the  salt  representing  0*42799  of  oxalic  acid,  or 
63  oxdic  acid  =  147*2  lead  oxalate. 

The  method  of  titration  is  similar  to  that  with  oxalic  acid,  usijig 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  warming  the  mixture  to  insure  the  com- 
plete decomposition  of  the  salt  into  lead  sulphate  and  free  oxalic 
acid.     Sodic  oxalate  is  also  anhydrous  and  equally  serviceable. 

The  lead  oxalate  is  prepared  by  precipitating  pure  lead  acetate 
with  oxalic  acid  in  excess,  and  washing  the  precipitate  by  decanta- 
tion  with  warm  water  till  all  free  acid  is  removed ;  the  precipitate 
is  then  dried  at  120**  C,  and  preserved  for  use. 

(e)  With  Ammonic  Sulphocyanate, — A  standard  solution  of 
sulphocyanate  holds  its  strength  well  for  a  long  period,  and  is  very 
convenient  for  the  rapid  verification  of  permanganate  solution.  The 
reaction  is  such,  that  when  sulphocyanate  is  added  to  an  acid 
solution  of  permanganate,  sulphuiic  and  hydrocyanic  acids  are 
produced,  and  colourless  manganese  salts  are  left  in  solution.  The 
reaction  may  be  expressed  thus  :— CNSH  +  30  =  S0»  +  CNH. 
Each  c.c.  of  |\  sulphocyanate  =  00048  gm.  oxygen. 

The  standard  sulphocyanate  is  described  in  §  39,  but  for  this 
purpose  it  is  advisable  to  use  ^^^  solution. 

10  0.0.  of  the  permanganato  are  freely  diluted,  sulphuric  acid  added,  and 
the  Bolphooyanate  delivered  in  with  shaking,  and  waiting  a  few  moments 
between  eaoh  addition,  until  the  red  colour  entirely  disappears.  A  strictly 
decinormal  permanganate  should  require  16*7  c.c.  of  a  strictly  centinormal 
sulphocyanate. 

The  operation  requires  some  practice  to  ensure  good  results,  as  the  colour 
does  not  disappear  so  rapidly  or  distinctly  as  with  ferrous  salts.  The  sharpest 
resttlte  are  obtained  by  running  the  permanganate  into  the  sulphocyanate, 
60  CO.  of  which  should  require  30  o.o.  x  ^  permanganate  to  give  the  faint 
pink  colour.  Owing  to  the  great  dilution  of  the  solutions,  and  the  probable 
uuoes  of  impurity  in  the  water  or  sulphuric  acid  used,  these  exact  numbers 
may  not  be  obtained ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  having  established  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  solutions  with  pure  water  and  a  known  volume  of 
H^0\  a  repetition  of  the  titration  under  the  same  conditions  will  show 
whether  the  permanganate  has  varied. 

(/)  With  Vanadic Pentoxide.—G^tUn^  (C.  N.  xxxvi.  p.  272> 
adopts  this  method  of  verification  for  permanganate ;  and  the  process 
is  certainly  el<^ant,  and  easily  carried  out.  It  can,  however, 
only  be  recommended  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing, 
for  the  occasional  titration  of  a  permanganate  solution,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  has  lost  strength,  and  not  for  the  original  standardizing 
of  the  solution. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  have  a  solution  of  pure  vanadic  pentoxide 
containing,  say,  about  1  or  2  gm. ;  this  is  dissolved  by  heat  in  pure 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  producing  a  clear  yellow  solution.  When 
this  is  boiled  with  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  it  is  reduced  to  blue 
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vanadic  tetroxide,  which  is  perfectly  unchangeable  in  acid  solution, 
in  the  absence  of  alcohol  or  carbonaceous  matters,  and  may  be 
boiled  to  expel  excess  of  SO'.  The  addition  of  permanganate  brings 
it  back  to  pentoxide,  and  hence  the  process  as  follows  : — 

The  pure  sulphuric  acid  solution  of  pentoxide  bein^  obtained  in  a  capa- 
cious flask,  an  excess  of  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  is  added  and  boiled  till  it 
becomes  blue,  and  all  excess  of  SO-  is  dissipated ;  the  solution  is  then  cooled 
and  titrated  with  permanganate  till  the  red  colour  is  just  apparent. 

The  quantity  of  permanganate  is  then  noted  and  marked  on  the  flask, 
which  should  be  set  aside,  and  absolutely  closed  against  dust  or  other 
reducing  matter  (which  might  cause  the  formation  of  trioxide). 

The  solution  so  obtained  may  at  any  time  be  used  again  and  again  by 
simply  reducing  with  sulphurous  acid  by  boiling,  taking  care  that  all  excess 
is  removed,  then  cooling  and  titrating  as  before  described. 

Gerland  states  that  he  has  solutions  of  various  strengths  pre- 
served in  flasks,  which  have  repeatedly  been  titrated  in  the  course 
of  years,  and  which  continue  to  give  the  reaction  as  delicately  as 
when  first  prepared. 


3.    Precautions  in  Titrating  with  Permanganate. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  free  acid  is  always  necessary  in 
titrating  a  substance  with  permanganate,  in  ordjpr  to  keep  the 
resulting  manganous  oxide  in  solution.  Sulphuric  acid,  in  a  dilute 
form,  has  no  prejudicial  eifcct  on  the  pure  permanganate,  even  at  a 
high  temperature.  2^ot  so,  however;  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid;  the 
former,  though  very  dilute,  if  it  contain  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
immediately  decomposes  the  solution,  consequently  the  last  traces 
of  these  must  be  removed  by  boiling  previous  to  its  addition. 
With  hydrochloric  acid  the  solution  to  be  titrated  must  be  very 
dilute  and  of  low  temperature,  otherwise  chlorine  will  be  liberated 
and  the  analysis  spoiled.  This  acid  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  on 
permanganate  in  concentrated  solution,  thus — 

Mn-0^  -f.  UHCl=7H-0  +  10C1+ 2MnCP. 

Under  any  circumstances,  with  this  acid  the  analysis  must  be  sub- 
jected to  correction,  as  will  be  shown  further  on. 

Organic  matter  of  any  kind  decomposes  the  permanganate,  and 
the  solution,  therefore,  cannot  be  filtered  through  paper,  nor  can  it 
be  used  in  Mohr's  burette,  because  it  is  decomposed  by  the  india- 
rubber  tube.  It  may,  however,  be  filtered  through  gun  cotton  or 
glass  wool. 

The  determination  of  iron  by  permanganat<3,  under  many  circum- 
stances hitherto  recommended,  is  subject  to  great  error,  so  great,  in 
fact,  that  the  determination  may  be  totally  worthless  unless  subjected 
to  correction. 

Liiwenthal  and   Lenssen  (Z.   a.    C.   i.   p.  329)  have  con- 
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tributed  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  a  short  summary  of  which 
is  as  follows.  A  complete  series  of  determinations  of  iron  was  made 
with  different  quantities  of  free  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
Avith  variable  quantities  of  water,  free  from  air  and  containing  air 
and  at  various  temperatures,  correction  being  in  all  cases  made  for 
the  quantity  of  solution  of  permanganate  necessary  to  colour  the 
various  bulks  of  liquid. 

The  results  proved  conclusively  that  the  process  was  exact  only 
when  the  iron  existed  as  sulphate,  when  a  moderate  quantity  of  free 
sulphuric  acid  was  present,  and  when  deduction  was  made  for  the 
colouration  of  the  liquid.  Fresenius  has  also  most  carefully  checked 
the  statements  made  by  Lowenthal  and  Lenssen,  obtaining 
results  which  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  the  experiments  of  Fresenius  in  detail.  The  permanga- 
nate solution  was  prepared  with  the  pure  crystals,  and  of  such  strength 
that  100  c.c.=0'4  gm.  iron.  The  iron  solution  was  prepared  from 
pure  sulphate.  The  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  used  were 
absolutely  pure,  the  first  of  1-12  spec,  grav.,  the  last  of  1*23.  Fresh 
distilled  water  was  used  for  the  dilution,  and  in  order  to  remove 
any  traces  of  reducing  agents  it  was  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  sufficient  permanganate  added  to  give  a  permanent  pinkish 
colour.  The  correction,  therefore,  for  colouration  of  the  liquid  was 
unnecessary. 

The  variation  in  quantity  of  permanganate  required  for  10  c.c.  of 
iron  solution  was  from  12*6  to  14-3  c.c,  the  difference  being  in  all 
cases  larger  with  the  increase  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

From  the  experiments  it  is  proved,  that  titration  with  perman- 
ganate is  far  less  trustworthy  in  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  than 
of  sulphuric  acid,  owing,  undoubtedly,  to  the  reaction  previously 
explained.  All  researches,  however,  go  to  prove  that  when  a 
solution  of  the  substance  to  be  titrated  with  hydrochloric  acid  is 
divided  into  three  portions,  and  successively  titrated  in  the  same 
liquid,  the  mean  of  the  second  and  third  (setting  the  first  entirely 
aside)  will  be  trustworthy. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  discrepancies  shown  to 
occur  in  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  will  account,  in  some  measure, 
for  the  frequent  want  of  accuracy  in  Pelouze's  method  for  the 
determination  of  nitrates  and  similar  processes.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable,  in  all  possible  cases,  to  use  sulphuric  acid  for  acidifying 
the  solution,  and  to  avoid  any  large  excess. 

Where  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  used,  and  potassic  bichromate 
is  not  admissible  for  titration,  the  fractional  estimation  before 
mentioned  must  be  adopted,  taking  the  second,  or  mean  of  the 
second  and  third  titrations,  as  correct.  Where  this  is  not  practicable 
it  is  best  to  prepare  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  add 
some  ferrous  sulphate,  and  titrate  with  permanganate  to  the  red 
tinge,  then  add  the  substance,  and  titrate  with  permanganate. 
Experiment  has  shown  that  this  method  is  satisfactory. 
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TITBATION    OF   FSBBIO    SALTS   B7   PVBMAl^aAHATB. 

§  32.  All  ferric  compounds  requiring  to  be  estimated  by  per- 
manganate must^  of  course,  be  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state.  This 
may  be  done  by  sulphurous  acid  or  sodic  sulphite,  but  is  best 
accomplished  by  metallic  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid  solution.  Hydro- 
chloric may  also  be  used  ^vith  the  precautions  above  mentioned. 

The  i-eduction  occui*8  by  simply  adding  to  the  warm  diluted 
solution  small  pieces  of  zinc  (free  from  iron,  or  at  least  with  a 
kno>vn  quantity  present),  until  colourless ;  or  until  a  drop  of  the 
solution  brouglit  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  potassic  sulphocyauido 
produces  no  red  colour.  All  the  zinc  must  bo  dissolved  previous 
to  the  titration. 

The  reduction  may  bo  hastened  considerably,  either  by  using  a 
flask  containing  so  much  amalgamated  zinc  in  pieces  (i.e.  zinc 
saturated  with  mercury)  as  to  occupy  almost  as  much  space  as  the 
liquid,  or  by  placing  the  liquid  in  a  platinum  crucible  or  basin, 
with  small  pieces  of  zinc.  In  this  latter  ca?e  a  galvanic  circuit  is 
established,  by  which  the  reduction  is  accomplished  with  the  use  of 
very  little  zinc,  llie  capsule  should  be  covered  with  a  glass  plate, 
or  otherwise  confined,  during  the  operation. 

When  the  reduction  is  complete,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
titrating  the  solution. 


0AL0T7LATI0N     OF     ANALYSES     MADE     WITH 
PEBMANaANATE    SOLUTION. 

§  33.  The  calculation  of  analyses  with  permanganate,  if  the 
solution  is  not  strictly  decinormal,  can  be  made  by  ascertaining  its 
factor,  reducing  the  number  of  c.c.  used  for  it  to  decinormal 
strength,  and  multiplying  the  number  of  c.c.  thus  found  by  i-^-^Qt^ 
of  the  equivalent  weight  of  the  substance  sought ;  for  instance — 

Suppose  that  15  c.c.  of  permanganate  solution  have  been  found 
to  equal  0*1  gm.  iron,  it  is  required  to  reduce  the  15  c.c. 
to  decinormal  strength,  which  would  require  1000  c.c.  of  per- 
manganate to  every  5*6  gm.  iron,  therefore  5*6  :  1000  :  :  0*1  :  a:= 
17-85  c.c.  ;  17-85  X  0-0056=:0*09996  gm.  iron,  which  is  as  near  to 
0*1  gm.  as  can  be  required.  Or  the  factor  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  c.c.  used  may  be  found  as  follows  : — 0*1  :  15  :  : 

5*6  :  a;  =  84  c.c,  therefore,  -^=1-19.     Consequently  1*19  is  the 

factor  by  which  to  reduce  the  number  of  c.c.  of  that  special 
permanganate  used  in  any  analysis  to  the  decinormal  strength,  from 
whence  the  weight  of  substance  sought  may  be  found  in  the  usual 
way. 
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Another  plan  is  to  find  the  quantity  of  iron  or  oxalic  acid  repre- 
sented by  the  permanganate  used  in  any  given  analysis,  and  this  being 
done  the  following  simple  equation  gives  the  required  result : — 

Fe  (56)  eq.  weight  of  the  weight  the  weight  of 

or         :      the  substance     :  :     of  Fe  or       :        substance 

0  (63)  sought  0  found  sought 

In  other  words,  if  the  equivalent  weight  of  the  substance  analyzed 
bo  divided  by  56  or  63  (the  respective  equivalent  weights  of  iron  or 
oxaUc  acid),  a  fieKstor  is  obtained  by  which  to  multiply  the  weight 
of  iron  or  oxalic  acid,  equal  to  the  permanganate  used,  and  the 
product  is  the  weight  of  the  substance  analyzed. 

For  example:  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  substance  sought, 
the  eq.  weight  of  H'S  corresponding  to  2  eq.  Fe  is  17;  let  this 

17 
number  therefore  be  divided  by  56,  -_=0-3036,  therefore,  if  the 

Ob 

quantity  of  iron  represented    by  the  permanganate  used  in  an 

estimation  of  H'S  be  multiplied  by  0*3036,  the  product  will  be  the 

weight  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  sought. 

Again :  in  the  case  of  manganic  peroxide  whose  equivalent  weight 

is  43-4. 

i^^=:0-775 
56 

The  weight  of  iron  therefore  found  by  permanganate  in  any  analysis 
multiplied  by  the  factor  0*775  will  give  the  amount  of  manganic 
peroxide,  MnO*.     Again:  if  w  gm.   iron  =  ^  c.c.  permanganate, 

then,  1  c.c.  permanganate  =  --gm.  metallic  iron. 

Ac 

The  equivalents  here  given  are  on  the  hydrogen  scale,  in  accordance 
with  the  normal  system  of  solutions  adopted ;  and  thus  it  is  seen 
that  two  equivalents  of  iron  are  converted  from  the  ferrous  to  the 
ferric  state  by  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  as  suffices  to  oxidize 
one  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  manganic 
peroxide. 

1  cc.  decinormal  permanganate  is  equivalent  to 

0*0066     gm.  Fe  estimated  in  the  ferrous  state. 

0*0072      „  PeO  „ 

0-008       „  PeK)3  „ 

0*008788  „  Fe  „  from  FeS 

0-0069      „  8n  „        „  SnCT 

0*00896    „  Sn  „  „  8n8« 

0-00815    „  Cu  „  „  Cu8 

0-00274    „  Mn  „  „  Mn8 

000816    „  Cu  „  „  Cu  +  Fe2Cl« 

0*0063      „  Cu  „  „  CuO  +  Fe 

0*0017      „  EPS  „  „ 

0*0008      „  O^ 

a0068      „    O 

0*002       „    Ca  from  CaC^CM 

0*0120      „    IJr     „     IJrO,  &c.,  &o. 
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When  possible  the  necessary  factors  will  be  given  in  the  tables 
preceding  any  leading  substance. 


CHBOMIC   ACID   AND   FEBBOUS    OXIDE. 

Introdaotion. 

§  34.  PoTASSic  bichromate,  which  appears  to  have  been  first 
proposed  by  Penny,  possesses  the  advantage  over  permanganate, 
that  it  is  absolutely  permanent  in  solution,  may  easily  be  obtained 
in  a  pure  state,  and  its  solution  may  be  used  in  Mohr's  burette 
without  undergoing  the  change  j^eculiar  to  permanganate :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  end  of  the  reaction  in  the  estimation  of  iron  can 
only  be  known  by  an  external  indicator ;  that  is  to  say,  a  drop  of 
the  mixture  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  red 
potassic  prussiate  (freshly  prepared)  upon  a  white  slab  or  plate. 
While  the  ferrous  oxide  is  in  tolerable  excess,  a  rich  blue  colour 
occurs  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the  drops ;  but  as  this  excess 
continues  to  lessen  by  the  addition  of  the  bichromate,  the  blue 
becomes  somewhat  turbid,  having  first  a  green,  then  a  grey,  and 
lastly  a  brown  shade.  When  the  greenish-blue  tint  has  all  dis- 
appeared, the  process  is  finished.  This  series  of  changes  in  the 
colour  admits  of  tolerably  sure  reading  of  the  burette,  after  some 
little  practice  is  obtained. 

The  reaction  between  chromic  acid  and  ferrous  oxide  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula: — 

2CrO'  4-  6FeO  =Cr20' + 3Fe^0». 

The  decomposition  takes  place  immediately,  and  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, in  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
Nitric  acid  is  of  course  inadmissible. 

The  reduction  of  ferric  compounds  to  the  ferrous  state  may  bo 
accomplished  by  zinc,*  sodic  sulphite,  or  sulphurous  acid  as  for 
permanganate ;  or,  instead  of  these,  stannous  chloride  may  be  used, 
which  acts  very  rapidly  as  a  reducing  agent  upon  ferric  oxide,  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  solution  disappearing  almost  immediately. 

In  the  analysis  of  iron  ores  this  method  of  reduction  is  service- 
able ;  the  greatest  care,  however,  is  necessary  that  the  stannous 
chloride  is  not  present  in  excess,  as  this  would  consume  the 
bichromate  solution  equally  with  the  ferrous  oxide,  and  so  lead  to 
false  results. 

The  discharge  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  iron  solution  may  with 
care  be  made  a  very  sure  indication  of  the  exact  point  of  reduction. 
The  concentrated  hydrochloric  solution  of  iron  is  heated  to  gentle 
boiling,  and  the  moderately  dilute  tin  solution  added  with  a  pipette, 

*  Wlien  zinc  ia  used,  the  zinc  forricyanide  somewhat  obsoureB  the  critical  point 
in  testing  with  the  indicator. 
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waiting  a  moiucni  for  each  addition  till  the  laist  tmoes  of  colour 
have  disap|)cared  ;  the  solution  is  then  poured  into  a  beaker,  diluted 
with  water,  and  titrated  with  the  bichromate  as  usual.  An  extra 
security  is  obtained  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  potassic  sulphocyanido 
to  the  solution,  the  disappearance  of  the  blood-red  colour  indicating 
that  no  more  ferric  oxide  is  present. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  inaccuracy  which  would  be  produced  by 
an  excess  of  tin  in  the  state  of  protosalt,  Mohr  recommends  that 
chlorine  water  should  be  added  by  drops  to  the  mixture,  until  a  rod 
moistened  with  it  and  brought  in  contact  with  blue  iodide  of 
starch  paper  no  longer  removes  the  colour ;  the  excess  of  stannous 
chloride  is  then  all  converted  into  stannic  chloride,  and  the  titration 
Avith  bichromate  may  proceed  as  usuaL 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  solution  of  potassic  ferri- 
cyanide  used  as  the  indicator  with  bichromate,  should  be  free  from 
ferrocyanide;  and  as  a  solution  when  kept  for  some  long  time 
becomes  in  some  measure  converted  into  the  latter,  it  is  best  to 
use  a  freshly  prepared  liquid. 


1.    Preparation  of  the  Decinormal  Solution  of  Bichromate. 

4-917  gm.  per  liter. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  between  potassic  bichromate  and 
ferrous  oxide  is  as  follows  : — 

6  FeO  +  Cr^K^O' = 3  Fe'O' + Cr^O' + K^O 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  ^  cq,  in  grams  should  be  used  for  the 
liter  as  a  normal  solution,  and  ^^  for  the  decinormal ;  and  as  it  is 
preferable  on  many  accounts  to  use  a  dilute  solution,  the  latter  is 
the  most  convenient  for  general  purposes. 

According  to  the  latest  and  most  reliable  researches,  the  equivalent 
number  of  chromium  is  52*4,  and  consequently  that  of  potassic 
bichromate  is  294 -8  ;  if,  therefore,  -^^^  of  this  latter  number=4-913 
gm.  be  dissolved  in  a  liter  of  water,  the  decinormal  solution  is 
obtained.  On  the  grain  system,  49 '13  grains  to  10,000  grains  of 
water  will  give  the  same  solution. 

1  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  capable  of  yielding  up  -^-q-^-q^  eq.  in 
grams  of  oxygen,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  ^^j-Joo  eq.  of 
any  substance  which  takes  up  1  equivalent  of  oxygen. 


2.    Solution  of  Stannous  Chloride. 

About  10  gm.  of  pure  tin  in  thin  pieces  (not  the  commercial  tin-foil 
containing  lead)  are  put  into  a  large  platinum  capsule,  about 
200  c.c.  strong  hydrochloric  acid  poured  over  it,  and  heated  till  it  is 
dissolved  ;  or  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  porcelain  capsule  or  glass 
flask,  adding  pieces  of  platinum  foil  to  excite  a  galvanic  current. 

II 
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Tho  solution  so  obtained  is  diluted  to  about  a  liter  with  pure  fresh 
distilled  water,  and  preserved  in  the  bottle  (fig.  17)  to  which  tho 
air  can  only  gain  access  through  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acici  When  kept  in  this  manner,  the  strength  will  not 
alter  materially  in  a  month.  If  not  so  preserved,  the  solution  varies 
considerably  from  day  to  day,  and  therefore  should  always  be 
titrated  before  use  as  described  in  §  GO.l. 

Examples  of  Iron  Titration :  0*7  gin.  of  pure  and  dry  ammonio-ferrous 
sulphate— 0*1  gm.  iron,  was  dissolved  in  about  2oz.  of  ^-ateriand  titrated  with 
decmormal  bichromate,  of  which  17*85  c.c.  were  required ;  this  multiplied  by 
0*0892  gave  0*699  gm.  instead  of  0*7  gm. 

0*56  ipi.  of  iron  wire  required  99*8  c.c. =0*5588  gm. ;  as  it  is  impossible 
to  obtam  iron  wire  perfectly  pure,  the  loss  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
impurities. 

If  the  bichromate  solution  should  from  any  accidental  cause  be  found  not 
strictly  of  decinormal  strength,  the  factor  necessary  for  converting  it  must 
be  found  as  previously  described. 

As  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence,  in  an  analysis  where 
no  sign  of  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  visible  in  tho  solution  itself, 
to  overstep  the  exact  point,  it  is  advisable  to  have  some  method  of 
bringing  it  into  order  again ;  tliis  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
present  case  by  adding  a  definite  (quantity  of  the  double  iron  salt  to 
the  mixture,  titrating  afresh,  and  deducting  the  proportional  amount 
of  bichromate  from  the  total  quantity  required. 


IODINE    AND   SODIO   HYPOSULPHITE    (THIOSULPHATE). 

Introduction. 

§  35.  The  principle  of  this  now  beautiful  and  exact  method  of 
analysis  was  first  discovered  byDupasquier,  who  used  a  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  instead  of  sodic  hyposulphite.  Bun  sen  im- 
proved his  method  considerably  by  ascertaining  the  sources  of 
failure  to  which  it  was  liable,  which  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  too 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphurous  acid;  the  reaction  between 
iodine  and  very  dilute  sulphurous  acid  may  be  represented  by  tho 
formula ; — 

SO^  + 1'  +  SH^O  =  2HI  +  H«SO*. 

If  the  sulphurous  acid  is  more  concentrated,  ix,  above  0*04  per 
cent.,  in  a  short  time  the  action  is  reversed,  the  irregularity  of  de- 
composition varying  with  the  quantity  of  water  present,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  iodine  is  added.  *     Under  proper  regulation, 

*  This  irregularity  is  row  obviated  by  the  use  of  ainmonic  sesquicarbonate,  or  the 
bicarbonates  of  soda  or  potash.  M  o  h  r  finds  that  these  salts  added  in  moderate  quantity 
to  the  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  or  in  the  case  of  siilphites  dissolving  them  in  the 
alkaline  solution  previous  to  titration  with  iodine,  entirely  overcomes  the  difficulty 
hitherto  foimd  in  concentrated  solutions.  Fleischer  recommends  borax  for  the 
name  purpose. 
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therefore,  M'e  see  that  free  iodine  converts  sulphurous  into  sul- 
phuric acid  by  decomposing  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  goes  to 
the  sulphurous,  and  produces  sulphuric  acid ;  the  hydrogen  being 
taken  by  the  iodine,  forming  hydriodic  acid. 

Sulphurous  acid,  however,  very  rapidly  changes  by  keeping  even 
in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  as  it  must  be  exceedingly  dilute,  it 
necessitates  the  use  of  special  vessels  and  burettes.  Taking  these 
things  into  account^  therefore,  the  substitution  of  sodic  hyposulphite 
is  a  great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  salt  is  easily  obtained  in  a 
pure  state,  and  may  be  directly  weighed  for  the  standai-d  solution. 
The  reaction  in  the  case  of  sodic  hyposulphite  is  as  follows  : — 

2Na-S^0'  +  21  =  2XaI  +  Na'S^O«, 

the  result  being  that  hyposulphurous  acid  takes  oxygen  from  the 
water,  with  the  production  of  tetrathionic  and  hydriodic  acids  in 
combination  with  soda. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  end  of  the  reaction  in  analysis  by  this 
method  an  indicator  is  nocessarv,  and  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive 
for  the  purpose  is  starch,  which  produces  with  the  slightest  trace  of 
free  iodine  in  cold  solution  the  well-known  blue  iodide  of  starch. 
Hydriodic  or  mineral  acids  and  iodides  have  no  influence  upon  the 
colour.     Caustic  alkalies  destroy  it. 

The  principle  of  this  method,  namely,  the  use  of  iodine  as  an 
indirect  oxidizing  body  by  its  action  upon  the  elements  of  water, 
forming  hydriodic  acid  with  the  hydrogen,  and  liberating  the  oxygen 
in  an  active  state,  can  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  a  great 
variety  of  substances  with  extreme  accuracy. 

Bodies  which  take  up  oxygen,  and  decolorize  the  iodine  solution, 
such  as  sulphurous  acid,  sulphites,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  alkaline 
hyposulphites  and  arsenites,  stannous  chloride,  &c.,  are  brought 
into  dilute  solution,  starch  added,  and  the  iodine  delivered  in 
with  constant  shaking  or  stirring  until  a  point  occurs  at  which 
a  final  drop  of  iodine  colours  the  whole  blue — a  sign  that  the 
substance  can  take  up  no  more  iodine,  and  that  the  drop  in  excess 
has  shown  its  characteristic  effect  upon  the  starch. 

Free  cldorine,  or  its  active  compounds,  cannot,  however,  be 
titrated  with  hyposulphite  directly,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  instead 
of  tetrathionic  acid  being  produced  as  with  iodine,  sulphuric  acid 
occurs,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  testing  with  baric  chloride.  In 
such  cases,  therefore,  the  chlorine  must  be  evolved  from  its  com- 
pound and  passed  into  an  excess  of  solution  of  pure  potassic  iodide, 
where  it  at  once  liberates  its  equivalent  of  iodine,  which  can  then, 
of  course,  be  estimated  with  hyposulphite. 

All  bodies  which  contain  available  oxygen,  and  which  evolve 
chlorine  when  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  such  as  the 
chromates,  manganates,  and  all  metallic  peroxides,  can  be  readily 
and  most  accurately  estimated  by  this  method. 

H  2 
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1.    Preparation  of  tlie  Decinorxnal  Solution  of  Iodine. 
l=12G-o  ;  12  Go  gm.  per  liter. 

Chemically  pure  iodine  may  be  obtained  by  intimately  mixing  com- 
mercial iodine  with  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  potassic  iodide, 
and  gently  heating  the  mixture  between  two  largo  watch-glasses  or 
porcelain  capsul(;s ;  the  lower  one  being  placed  upon  a  heated  iron 
plate,  the  iodine  sublimes  in  brilliant  plates,  which  are  absolutely 
pure.  The  re-sublimed  iodine  of  commerce  is  not  always  free  from 
chlorine,  it  is  therefore  sometimes  necessary  to  prepare  it  specially 
by  a  second  sublimation  as  described  above. 

The  watch-glass  or  capsule  containing  the  iodine  is  placed  under 
the  exsiccator  to  cool,  and  also  to  deprive  it  of  any  traces  of  watery 
vapour;  then  126*5  gm.  are  accurately  weighed,  and  together  with 
about  18  gm.  of  pure  white  potassic  iodide  (free  from  iodate)  dis- 
solved in  about  250  c.c.  of  water,  and  diluted  to  exactly  one  liter. 
The  same  solution  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  12G*5  grains  of 
iodine,  and  180  of  potassic  iodide,  in  10,000  grains  of  water;  in 
either  case  the  solution  is  strictly  deciuormal.  The  ilask  must  not 
be  heated  in  order  to  promote  solution,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  iodine  vapours  are  not  lost  in  the  operation. 

The  solution  is  best  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles,  kept  in  the 
dark,  and  which  should  be  completely  filled;  but  under  any 
circumstances  it  does  not  hold  its  strength  well  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  consequently  should  be  titrated  before  use  in  analysis. 

2.    Deoinormal  Sodic  Hyposulphite. 
Na=S-W,5H=*0=248  ;=24-8  gm.  per  liter. 

As  it  is  not  difficult  either  to  manufacture  or  procure  pure  sodic 
hyposulphite,  this  quantity,  powdered  and  dried  between  blotting- 
paper,  may  be  weighed  directly,  and  dissolved  in  a  liter  of  distilled 
water,  and  then  titrated  with  the  iodine  solution  and  a  little  starch 
liquor :  or  the  solution  may  be  checked  with  ^^  bichromate  as 
recommended  by  Mohr,  by  digesting  an  excess  of  bichromate, 
potassic  iodide,  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stoppered  flask  (fig.  25) 
or  similar  well-closed  vessel.  When  the  mixture  has  cooled,  the 
liberated  iodine  is  measured  by  the  hyposulphite  solution,  and  its 
power  ascertained.  If  impure  hyposulphite  should  have  been  used, 
or  the  sample  was  not  entirely  free  from  accidental  moisture,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  find  a  factor  by  which  to  reduce  it  to  deci- 
uormal strength,  as  described  for  previous  solutions ;  or  the  amount 
of  impurity  being  known,  a  fresh  quantity  may  be  prepared  of 
proper  strength.  It  is  advisable  to  preserve  the  solution  in  the 
dark.  After  a  time  all  solutions  of  hyposulphite  undergo  a  slight 
amount  of  oxidation,  and  sulphur  deposits  upon  the  bottle;  it  is 
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therefore  always  better  to  examine  it  previous  to  use.  Mohr 
states  that  the  tendency  to  deposit  sulphur  in  the  solution  may  bo 
entirely  obviated  by  adding  to  the  ,^  solution  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  in  the  proportion  of  2  grams  to  the  liter ;  this  does 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  colour  produced  with  the  starch 
indicator.  Harcourt  and  Ess  on  {Phil.  Tram.  [5]  clvi.  p.  205) 
state  that  a  little  caustic  soda  greatly  increases  the  stability. 

Beside  the  decinormal  iodine  and  hyposulphite,  it  is  convenient 
in  some  cases  to  use  centinormal  solutions,  which  can  readily 
be  prepared  by  diluting  100  c.c.  of  each  decinormal  solution  to 
1  liter. 

In  using  the  iodine  solution  Mohr*s  burette  may  be  employed, 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  solution  is  not  left  in  it  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  decomposition  slowly  takes  place,  and  the  tube 
becomes  hard;  Gay  Lussac's,  or  the  tap  burette,  is  on  this 
account  preferable. 


3.    Starch   Indicator. 

One  part  of  clean  arrowroot,  potato,  wheat,  or  other  starch,  is  first 
mixed  smoothly  with  cold  water  into  a  thin  paste,  then  gradually 
poured  into  about  150  or  200  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water, 
the  boiling  continued  for  a  minute,  then  allowed  to  stand  and 
settle ;  the  clear  liquor  only  is  to  be  used  as  the  indicator,  of  which 
a  few  drops  only  are  necessary.  The  liquor  may  be  preserved  from 
decomposition  for  some  time  by  adding  to  it  about  one  per  cent, 
of  salicylic  acid  in  crystal;  this,  however,  is  not  so  sensitive  as 
the  freshly  prepared  solution. 

Example  of  Titration  :  A  crystal  of  pure  sodic  hyposulphite  weighing 
0*634  gm.  was  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  starch  added,  and  27*2  c.c.  of 
iodine  solution  of  unknown  strength  required  to  produce  the  blue  colour ; 
since  the  ^ ^  hyposulphite  should  contain  248  gm.  per  liter,  the  quantity  of 
iodine  solution,  if  rigidly  Hecinormal,  should  be 

248  :  1000  :  :  0*634  :  x  =  26'66  c.c. ; 
but  the  quantity  actually  used  was  27*2  c.c. ;  the  coefiicient  therefore  is 

26-66. 
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Verification  of  Hypoeulphite  Solution  :  Bichromate  solution  being  very 
permanent,  it  is  an  exact  and  convenient  agent  for  titrating  the  strength  of 
a  hyposulphite  solution  as  follows : — 

Let  a  convenient  quantity,  say  20  c.c.  of  bichromate,  be  measured  into  a 
stoppered  flask,  adding  solution  of  pure  potassio  iodide  in  sufficient  excess  to 
keep  the  liberated  iodine  in  solution,  then  add  about  6  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  heat  on  the  water  bath,  and  shake  together  for  a  few  minutes  until  the 
decomposition  is  complete ;  when  cold  add  starch,  and  titrate  with  hyposul- 
phite until  colourless :  the  number  of  c.c.  of  bichromate  divided  by  that  of 
the  hjrposulphite  will  give  the  coefficient  necessary  for  correcting  the  hypo- 
sulphite to  ^jj  strength. 
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ANAI.YSIS    OF    SUBSTANOBS    B7    DISTILULTION    WITH 
HTSROOHLOBIC    AOID. 

g  3.fa.  There  arc  a  great  variety  of  substances  containing  oxygen, 
which  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  yield  chlorine,  equivalent 
to  the  whole  or  a  part  only  of  the  oxygen  they  contain  according 
to  circuro stances.  Upon  this  fact  are  based  the  variety  of  analyses 
which  may  bo  accomplished  by  means  of  iodine  and  sodic  hypo- 
sulphite ;  the  chlorine  so  evolved,  however,  is  not  itself  estimated, 
but  is  conveyed  by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus  into  a  solution  of 
potassic  iodide,  thereby  liberating  an  equivalent  quantity  of  iodine. 
This  latter  body  is  then  estimated  by  hyposulphite ;  the  quantity 
so  found  is,  therefore,  a  measure  of  the  oxygen  existing  in  the 


original  substance,  and  consequently  a  measure  of  the  s 
itaelf.  It  seems  a  very  roundabout  method,  and  one  would  imagine 
it  could  scarcely  lead  to  accurate  results  ;  nevertheless,  without 
exaggeration,  it  may  be  said  to  bo  the  most  exact  in  the  whole 
range  of  volumetric  analysis,  far  outstripping  any  process  of  analysis 
by  weight. 

The  apparatus  used  for  distilling  the  substances,  and  conveying 
the  liberated  chlorine  into  the  alkaline  iodide,  may  possess  a  variety 
of  forms— the  most  serviceable,  however,  being  the  three  kincU 
dcviBC<l  respectively  by  Eunsen,  Fresenius,  and  Mohr. 
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ISunsen'a  coiisiHU  of  a  small  flask  to  contain  the  inixturo  for 
diatillation,  connected  by  a  stout  piece  of  vulcanized  tubing  ivith  a 
long  bent  tube,  which  is  carried  into  the  solution  of  iodida 
contained  in  an  inverted  retort,  the  neck  of  the  latter  having  a 
tolerably  large  bulb  blown  midway,  bo  that  when  the  chlorine  is 
all  evolved  &om  the  mixture,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  begins  to 
distil,  the  rapid  condensation  which  ensues  may  not  cause  the 
liqnid  to  rush  bock  to  the  flask,  and  so  spoil  the  operation.  This 
regoigitatioQ  is  a  great  nuisance,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  liquid  into  the  bent  tube,  Ijunsen  contrived  a 


He.3«. 

little  self-acting  valve,  which  consists  of  a  very  light  glass  bulb 
with  a  stalk  (very  like  the  laige-headcd  ornamental  pins  used  by 
ladies  for  their  hair) ;  this  presents  no  hindrance  to  the  evolution 
of  the  gas  during  the  distillation,  but  when  the  liquid  attempts  to 
enter,  the  bulb  is  forced  np  to  the  end  of  the  debvery  tube,  so  as 
to  ddoe  the  entrance.  A  drawing  of  the  entire  apparotus  may  be 
seen  in  most  treatises  on  chemical  analysis. 
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A  far  better  preventive  of  this  regmgitation  is,  however,  suggested 
by  Fresenius,  and  applicable  to  each  kind  of  apparatus ;  namely, 
the  addition  of  a  few  pieces  of  pore  magnesite  (native  magnesic 
carbonate).  This  substance  dissolves  but  slowly  in  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  so  keeps  up  a  constant  flow  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  whose 
pressure  is  suflicient  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  liquid. 

The  apparatus  contrived  by  Fresenius  is  shown  in  fig.  25,  and 
is  exceedingly  useful  as  an  al^rption  apparatus  for  general  purposes. 
Mohr's  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  26,  and  is,  on  account  of  its 
simplicity  of  construction,  very  easy  to  use 

The  distilling  flask  is  of  about  2  oz.  capacity,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
cork  soaked  to  saturation  in  melted  paraffine ;  through  the  cork  the 
delivery  tube  containing  one  bulb  passes,  and  is  again  passed  through 
a  common  cork,  fitted  loosely  in  a  stout  tube  about  12  or  13  inches 
long  and  1  inch  wide,  closed  at  one  end  like  a  test  tube.    This  tube 
containing  the  alkaline  iodide,  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  hydrometer 
glass,  about  12  inches  liigh,  and  surrounded  by  cold  water;  the 
delivery  tube  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  iK)int,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  condenser.     No  support  or  clamp  is  necessary,  as  the 
tall  hydrometer  glass  keeps  everything  in  position.     The  substance 
to  be   distilled   is   put   into   the   flask  and  covered  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,   the  magnesite  added,  the  condenser  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodide  solution,  and  the  apparatus 
put  together  tightly.     Either  an  argand  or  common  spirit  lamp, 
or  gas,  may  be  used  for  heating  the  flask,  but  the  flame  must 
be  manageable,  so  that  the  boiling  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 
In  the  case  of  the  common  spirit  lamp  it  may  be  held  in  the  hand; 
and  applied  or  withdrawn  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case ; 
the  argand  spirit  or  gas  lamp  can,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the 
usual  arrangements  for  the  purpose.     If  the  iodine  liberated  by  the 
chlorine  evolved  should  be  more  than  will  i-cmain  in  solution,  the 
cork  of  the  condensing  tube  must  be  lifted,  and  more  solution  added. 
When  the  operation  is  judged  to  be  at  an  end,  the  apparatus  is 
disconnected,  and  the  delivery  tube  washed  out  into  the  iodide 
solution,  which  is  then  emptied  into  a  beaker  or  flask  and  preserved 
for  analysis,  a  little  fresh  iodide  solution  is  put  into  the  condenser, 
the  apparatus  again  put  together,  and  a  second  distillation  com- 
menced, and  continued  for  a  minute  or  so.  to  collect  every  trace  of 
free  chlorine  present.     This  second  operation  is  only  necessary  as  a 
safeguard  in  case  the  first  should  not  have  been  complete. 

The  solutions  are  then  mixed  together  and  titrated  in  the  manner 
previously  described.  In  all  cases  the  solution  must  be  cooled  before 
adding  the  hyposulphite,  otherwise  sulphuric  acid  might  be  formed. 
Instead  of  the  Large  test  tube,  some  operators  use  a  |J  tube  to 
contain  the  potassic  iodide,  having  a  bulb  in  each  limb,  but  the 
latter  is  not  necessary  if  magnesite  is  used. 

The  solution  of  potassic  iodide  may  conveniently  be  made  of  such 
a  strength  that  j^  eq.  or  33*2  gm.  are  contained  in  the  liter.     One 
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cubic  centimeter  will  then  bo  Hafticient  to  absorb  the  quantity  of 
free  iodine,  representing  1  pet  cent  of  oxygen  in  the  substance 
analyzed,  supposing  it  to  bo  weighed  in  the  metric  system.  In  ex- 
amining peroxide  of  manganese,  for  instance,  0'43G  gni.  or  4'3G  gm. 
would  be  used,  and  supposing  tbe  per-centage  of  peroxide  to  be  about 
sixty,  60  ac.  or  dm.  of  iodide  solution  would  be  sufticiont  to  absorb 
the  chlorine  and  keep  in  solution  the  iodine  liberated  by  the  process ; 
it  is  advisable,  however,  to  have  an  excess  of  iodide,  and,  therefore, 
iu  this  case,  about  70  c.c.  or  dm.  should  be  used.  A  solution  of 
indefinite  strength  will  answer  as  well,  so  long  as  enough  is  used  to 
absorb  all  the  iodine.  It  may  somotimea  happen  lliat  not  enough 
iodide  is  present  to  keep  all  the  liberated  iodine  in  solution,  in 
which  case  it  will  separate  out  in  the  solid  form  ;  more  iodide, 
however,  may  be  added  to  dissolve  the  iodine ;  and  the  titration  con 
then  be  made  as  usual. 

The  process  of  distillation  abovo  described   may  be  avoided  in 
many  cases.     There  are  a  great  number  of  substances  which,  by 
mere  digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassic  iodide  at  an 
elevated  temperature,  undergo  decomposi- 
tion quite  as  completely  as  by  distillation.       1  [| 

For  this  purpose  a  strong  bottle  with  a  ^v  -S?F 

very  accuraUly  ground  stopper  is  necessary;        ■  ■■  ■ 

and  as  the  ordinary  stoppered  bottles  of 

commerce  are  not  sufficiently  tight,  it  is 

better  to  re-griiid  the  stopper  with  a  little 

very  Jine  emery  and  water.     It  must  then 

be  tested  by  tying  the   stopper  tightly 

down  and  immersing  in  hot  water ;  if  any 

bubbles  of  air  find  their  way  through  tho 

stopper  the  bottle  is  useless.     The  capa-    ^^^^_ 

city  may  vary  from    1    to  5  or  C   oz.,  jjg  27. 

according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

The  stopper  may  be  secured  by  lino  copper  binding-wire,  or  a 
kind  of  clamp  contrived  by  Mohr  may  bo  used,  as  shown  in  fig.  27  ; 
by  means  of  the  thumb-screws  tho  ])i-es3urc  upon  tbe  elopper  may 
be  iucreosed  to  almost  any  extent. 

The  substance  to  be  examined,  if  in  powder,  is  put  into  the 
bottle  with  pure  flint  pebbles  or  small  garnets,  so  os  to  divide  it 
better,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  aalaraled  solution  of  potassic 
iodide  and  pure  hydrochloric  acid  added ;  the  stopper  is  tlien  in- 
serted, fastened  down,  and  tho  bottle  suspended  in  a  water  bath, 
and  the  water  is  gradually  heated  to  boiling  by  a  gas  flame  or  hot 
plate  as  may  be  most  convenient.  IVhen  the  decomposition  is  com- 
'  plete  the  bottle  is  removed,  allowed  to  cool  somewhat,  then  placed 
in  cold  water,  and,  after  being  shaken,  emptied  into  a  beaker,  and 
the  liquid  diluted  by  the  washings  for  titration. 

The  salts  of  chloric,  iodic,  bromic,  and  chromic  acids,  together 
with  many  other  compounds,  may  bo  as  effectually  decomposed  by 
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digestion  as  by  distillation ;  many  of  them  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. Eecently  precipitated  oxides,  or  the  natural  oxides, 
when  reduced  to  fine  powder  are  readily  dissolved  and  decomposed 
by  very  weak  acid  in  the  presence  of  potassic  iodide  (Pickering). 
The  potassic  iodide  used  in  the  various  analyses  must  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  potassic  iodate  and  free  iodine,  or  if  otherwi«?e,  the 
effect  of  the  impurity  must  be  known  by  blank  experiment 


ABSENI0T7S   ACID   AND    IODINE. 

Introduction. 

§  3G.  The  principle  upon  which  this  method  of  analysis  is  basecT 
is  the  fact,  that  when  arsenious  acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  iodine 
in  the  presence  of  water  and  free  alkali,  it  is  converted  intQ  arsenic 
acid,  the  reaction  being — 

As'O'  +  41  +  2Na-0= As'OH  4NaI. 

Tlie  alkali  must  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  combine  with  the 
hydriodic  acid  set  free,  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  exist  in  the 
state  of  carbonate,  as  caustic  alkalies  interfere  with  the  colour  of 
the  blue  iodide  of  starch  used  as  indicator. 

If,  therefore,  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  containing  starch  is 
titrated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  the  presence  of  sodic  carbonate, 
the  blue  colour  does  not  occur  until  all  the  arsenious  acid  is 
oxidized  into  arsenic  acid.  In  like  manner,  a  standard  solution  of 
arsenious  acid  may  bo  used  for  the  estimation  of  iodine  or  other 
bodies  which  possess  the  power  of  oxidizing  it. 

The  chief  value,  however,  of  this  method  is  found  in  the  estima- 
tion of  free  chlorine  existing  in  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime, 
chlorine  water,  hypochlorites  of  lime,  soda,  &c.,  in  solution ;  gene- 
rally included  under  the  term  of  chlorimetry. 


Preparation  of  the  Decinormal  Solution  of  Sodic  Arsenite. 
As20'=198 ;  4-95  gm.  per  liter. 

The  iodine  solution  is  the  same  as  described  in  §  35,  containing 
12*65  gm.  per  liter. 

The  corresponding  solution  of  sodic  arsenite  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 4*95  gm,  of  the  purest  sublimed  arsenious  anhydride,  free 
from  sulphide,  in  about  250  c,c.  of  distilled  water  in  a  flask,  with  . 
about  25  gm,  of  the  purest  crystallized  sodic  monocarbonate,  free 
from  sulphide,  hyposulphite,  or  sulphite.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
acid  should  be  in  powder,  and  the  mixture  needs  boiling  and 
shaking  for  some  time  in  order  to  complete  the  solution;  when 
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tliis  is  accomplished  the  mixture  is  diluted  somewhat,  then  made 
up  to  the  liter. 

In  order  to  test  this  solution,  10  c.c.  are  put  into  a  beaker  with 
a  little  starch  liquor,  and  the  iodine  solution  allowed  to  flow  in 
from  a  burette,  graduated  in  ^^  c.c,  until  the  blue  colour  appears. 
If  exactly  10  c.c.  are  required  the  solution  is  strictly  decinormal ;  it* 
otherwise,  the  necessary  factor  must  be  found  for  converting  it  to 
that  strength. 

Starch'jxxper  Indicator, — Starch  liquor  cannot  bo  used  for  the 
direct  estimation  of  free  chlorine,  consequently  resort  must  be  had 
to  an  external  indicator ;  and  this  is  very  conveniently  found  in 
starch-iodide  paper,  which  is  best  prepared  by  mixing  a  portion 
of  starch  liquor  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potassic  iodide  on  a 
plate,  and  soaking  strips  of  pure  filtering  paper  therein.  The  paper 
so  prepared  is  used  in  the  damp  state,  and  is  far  more  sensitive 
than  when  dried. 

The  Analjfiical  Process :  In  all  cases  the  chlorine  to  be  estimated  must 
exist  in  an  alkaline  solution.  In  the  case  of  bleaching  powder  this  is  already 
accomplished  by  the  caustic  lime  which  invariably  exists  in  the  compound. 

The  substance  being  brought  under  the  burette  containing  the  arsenious 
acid  solution,  the  latter  is  suffered  to  flow  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  taken 
out  with  a  glass  rod  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  prepared  paper,  no 
longer  produces  a  blue  spot.  As  the  colour  becomes  gradually  lighter 
to^mds  the  end  of  the  process,  it  is  not  difEcult  to  hit  the  exact  point ; 
should  it,  however,  by  any  accident  be  overstepped,  starch  liquor  may  be 
added  to  the  mixture,  and  decinormal  iodine  solution  added  until  the  blue 
colour  is  produced ;  the  quantity  so  used  is  then  deducted  from  the  total 
arsenic  solution. 

Examples  of  Titration  :  50  c.c.  of  chlorine  water  were  mixed  with  solution 
of  sodic  carbonate,  and  brought  under  the  arsenic  burette,  and  20  c.c.  of 
solution  added ;  on  touching  the  prepared  paper  with  the  mixture  no  colour 
WIS  produced,  consequentlv  the  quantity  used  was  too  great ;  starch  liquor 
was  therefore  added,  and  decinormal  iodine,  of  which  3'2  c.c.  were  required 
to  produce  the  blue  colour.  This  gave  16*8  c.c.  of  arsenic  solution,  which 
multiplied  by  0*008587,  gave  005942  gm.  of  CI  in  the  50  c.c.  A  second 
operation  with  the  same  water  required  16'8  c.c.  of  arsenic  solution  direct, 
before  the  end  of  the  reaction  with  iodized  starch-paper  was  reached. 

The  arsenic  solution  is  equally  as  serviceable  as  hyposulphite  for 
the  general  estimation  of  iodine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  chromatcs, 
&C.,  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
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PART    IV. 
ANALYSIS    BY    PKECIPITATION. 

INTB0DT70TI0N. 

§  37.  The  general  principle  of  this  method  of  detennining  the 
quantity  of  any  given  substance  is  alluded  to  in  §  1,  and  in  all 
instances  is  such  that  the  body  to  be  estimated  forms  an  insoluble 
precipitate  with  a  titrated  re-agent.  Tlie  end  of  the  reaction  is, 
however,  determined  in  three  ways. 

1.  By  adding  the  re-agent  until  no  further  precipitate  occurs,  as 
in  the  determination  of  chlorine  by  silver. 

2.  By  adding  the  re-agent  in  the  presence  of  an  indicator  con- 
tained either  in  the  liquid  itself,  or  brought  externally  in  contact 
with  it,  so  that  the  slightest  excess  of  the  re-agent  shall  produce  a 
characteristic  reaction  with  the  indicator ;  as  in  the  estimation  of 
silver  with  salt  by  the  aid  of  potassic  chromate,  or  with  sulphocyanate 
and  ferric  sulphate,  or  that  of  phosplioric  acid  with  uranium  by 
yellow  potassic  prussiate. 

3.  By  adding  the  re-agent  to  a  clear  solution,  until  a  precipitate 
occurs,  as  in  the  estimation  of  cyanogen  by  silver. 

The  first  of  these  endings  can  only  be  applied  with  great  accuracy 
to  silver  and  chlorine  estimations.  Very  few  precipitates  have  the 
peculiar  quality  of  chloride  of  silver;  namely,  almost  perfect 
insolubility,  and  the  tendency  to  curdle  closely  by  shaking,  so  as  to 
leave  the  menstruum  clear.  Some  of  the  most  insoluble  precipitates, 
such  as  baric  sulphate  and  calcic  oxalate,  are  unfortunately  excluded 
from  this  class,  because  their  finely  divided  or  powdery  nature 
prevents  their  ready  and  perfect  subsidence. 

In  all  these  cases,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  find  an  indicator, 
which  brings  them  into  class  2. 

The  third  class  comprises  only  two  processes ;  viz.,  the  determina- 
tion of  cyanogen  by  silver,  and  that  of  chlorine  by  mercuric  nitrate. 

Since  the  estimation  of  chlorine  by  precipitation  with  silver,  and 
that  of  silver  by  sulphocyanic  acid,  can  be  used  in  many  cases  for 
the  indirect  estimation  of  many  other  substances  with  great  exactness, 
the  preparation  of  the  necessary  standard  solutions  will  now  be 
described. 

SILVEB   AND    CHLOBIKE. 
1.     Decinormal  Solution   of  Silver. 

16*966  gm.  AgNO'  per  liter. 

10*766  gm.  of  pure  silver  are  dissolved  in  pure  dilute  nitric  acid 
with  gentle  heat  in  a  flask,  into  the  neck  of  which  a  small  funnel 
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is  dropped  to  prevent  loss  of  li(j[uid  by  spirting.  When  solution  is 
complete,  the  funnel  must  be  washed  inside  and  out  with  distilled 
water  into  the  liask,  and  the  liquid  diluted  to  1  liter ;  or  if  it  bo 
desired  to  use  potassic  chromate  as  indicator  in  any  analysis,  the 
solution  must  be  neutral ;  in  which  case  the  solution  of  silver  in 
nitric  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in 
1  liter;  or,  what  is  preferable,  16*966  gra.  of  pure  and  dry 
recrystallized  silver  nitrate  are  dissolved  in  I  liter  of  distilled  water. 
If  the  grain  system  is  used,  107*66  grn.  of  silver  or  169*66  grn. 
of  nitrate  are  dissolved,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  10,000  grains. 


2.     Decinormal    Solution   of  Salt. 
0-837  gm.  KaCl  per  liter. 

5  837  gm.  of  pure  sodic  chloride  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
and  the  solution  made  up  to  1  liter,  or  58-37  gm.  to  10,000  grains. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  analysis  may  be  ended — 

(a)  By  adding  silver  cautiously,  and  well  shaking  after  each 
addition  till  no  further  precipitate  is  produced.  For  details  see 
§50. 

(6)  By  using  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potiissic  cliromate  as 
indicator,  as  devised  by  Mohr. 

The  method  b  is  exceedingly  serviceable,  on  the  score  of  saving 
both  time  and  trouble.  The  solutions  must  be  absolutely  free  from 
acid  or  any  great  excess  of  alkali ;  it  is  best  to  have  them  neutral. 
When,  therefore,  acid  is  present  in  any  solution  to  be  examined,  it 
should  be  neutralized  with  pure  sodic  or  calcic  carbonate  in  very 
slight  excess. 

The  Analytical  Process :  To  the  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  solution,  two  or 
three  drops  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  yellow  potassic  chromate  free  from 
chlorine  are  added,  and  the  silver  solution  delivered  from  the  burette  until 
the  last  drop  or  two  produce  a  faint  blood-red  tinge,  an  evidence  that  all  the 
chlorine  has  entered  into  combination  with  the  silver,  and  the  slight  excess  has 
formed  a  precipitate  of  silver  chromate ;  the  reaction  is  very  delicate  and 
easily  distinguished.  The  colour  reaction  is  even  more  easily  seen  by  gas-light 
than  by  daylight.  It  may  be  rendered  more  delicate  by  adopting  the  plan 
suggested  by  Dupre  (Analyst,  v.  p.  123).  A  glass  cell,  about  1  centimeter 
in  depth,  is  filled  with  water  tinted  with  chromate  to  the  same  colour  as  the 
solution  to  be  titrated.  The  operation  is  performed  in  a  white  porcelain 
basin.  The  faintest  appearance  of  the  red  change  is  at  once  detected  on 
looking  through  the  coloured  cell.  For  the  aniUysis  of  waters  weak  in 
chlorine  this  method  is  very  serviceable  (see  §  40). 

Example :  1  gm.  of  pure  sodic  chloride  was  dissolved  in  100  c.c.  of  water, 
a  few  drops  of  chromate  solution  added,  and  titrated  with  ^\  silver,  of  which 
17"  1  c.c.  were  reaulred  to  produce  the  red  colour ;  multiplied  by  the  ,"o 
factor  for  sodic  chloride =0*005887  the  result  was  0*998  gm.  NaCl,  instead  of 
I  gm. 
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INDIBECT  ESTIMATION  OF  AMMONIA,  SODA,  POTASH, 
LIME,  AND  OTHEB  AI«KALIES  AND  AliKAIilNE  EABTHS, 
WITH  THBIB  CABBONATES,  NITBATES,  AND  CHLO- 
BATES,  AliSO  NITBOGEN,  Ac,  B7  MEANS  OF  DECINOBMAI« 
8ILVEB  SOLUTION,  AND  POTASSIC  CHBOMATE,  AS 
INDICATOB. 

1  c.c.  Yo  silver  solution  =  i-q-^^q  H  eq.  of  each  substance. 

§  38.  MoHR,  with  his  characteristic  ingenuity,  has  made  use  of 
the  delicate  reaction  between  chlorine  and  silver,  with  potassic 
chromate  as  indicator,  for  the  determination  of  the  bodies  men- 
tioned above.  All  compounds  capable  of  being  converted  into 
neutral  chlorides  by  evaporation  to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  acid 
may  be  determined  with  great  accuracy.  The  chlorine  in  a  com- 
bined state  is,  of  course,  the  only  substance  actually  determined ; 
but  as  the  laws  of  chemical  combination  are  exact  and  well  known, 
the  measure  of  chlorine  is  also  the  measure  of  the  base  with  which 
it  is  combined. 

In  most  cases  it  is  only  necessary  to  slightly  supersaturate  the 
alkali,  or  its  carbonate,  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid ;  evaporate  on 
the  water  bath  to  dryness,  and  heat  for  a  time  to  1 20"  C.  in  the  air 
bath,  then  dissolve  to  a  given  measuixj,  and  take  a  portion  for 
titration. 

Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths  with  organic  acids  are  ignited  to 
convert  them  into  carbonates,  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  evaporated  as  before  described. 

Carbonic  Acid  in  combination  may  be  determined  by  precipita- 
tion with  baric  chloride,  as  in  §  27.  The  washed  precipitate  is 
dissolved  on  the  filter  with  hydrochloric  acid  (coveiing  it  with  a 
watch-glass  to  prevent  loss),  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness.  In 
order  to  titrate  with  accuracy  by  the  help  of  potassic  chromate,  the 
baryta  must  be  precipitated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  pure  sodic  or 
potassic  sulphate,  added  in  slight  excess;  the  precipitated  baric 
sulphate  does  not  interfere  with  the  delicacy  of  the  reaction.  If 
this  precaution  were  not  taken,  the  yellow  baric  chromate  would 
mislead. 

Free  Carbonic  Acid  is  collected  by  means  of  ammonia  and  baric 
chloride  (as  in  §  27),  and  the  estimation  completed  as  in  the  case  of 
combined  CO^ 

Chlorates  are  converted  into  chlorides  by  ignition,  then  titrated 
with  -jjj  silver  and  chromate. 

Nitrates  are  evaporated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  resulting  chlorides  titrated,  as  in  the  previous  casa 
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Kitroffen.  Tlio  ammonia  evolved  from  guano,  manures,  oilcakes, 
and  sundry  other  substances,  when  burned  with  soda  lime  in  Will 
and  Varrentrapp's  apparatus,  is  conducted  through  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  the  liquid  is  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness  before 
titration. 

In  all  cases  the  operator  will,  of  course,  take  care  that  no  chlorine 
from  extraneous  sources  but  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  present ;  or  if 
it  exists  in  the  bodies  themselves  as  an  impurity,  its  quantity  must 
be  first  determined. 

Example:  0*25  gm.  pure  sodic  carbonate  was  dissolved  in  water,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  added  till  in  excess ;  it  was  then  dried  on  the  water  bath 
till  no  further  vapours  of  acid  were  evolved ;  the  resulting  white  mass  was 
heated  for  a  few  minutes  to  about  120''  C,  dissolved  and  made  up  to  300  c.c. 
100  c.c.  required  15*7  c.c.  W  silver,  this  multiplied  by  3  gave  47*1  c.c,  which 
multiplied  by  the  yV  factor  for  sodic  carbonate =00058,  gave  0*24963  gm. 
instead  of  0*25  gm. 

Indirect  Bstimation  of  Potash  and  Soda  existingr  as  Mixed 
Chlorides.  It  is  a  problem  of  frequent  occurrence  to  determine  the 
relative  quantities  of  potash  and  soda  existing  in  mixtures  of  the 
two  alkalies — such  as  occur,  for  instance,  in  urine,  manures,  soils, 
waters,  &c.  The  actual  separation  of  potash  from  soda  by  means 
of  platinum  is  tedious,  and  not  always  satisfactory. 

The  following  method  of  calculation  is  frequently  convenient, 
since  a  careful  estimation  of  the  chlorine  present  in  the  mixture  is 
the  only  labour  required;  and  this  can  most  readily  be  accom- 
plished by  ^~  silver  and  potassic  chromate,  as  previously  described. 

(1)  The  weight  of  the  mixed  pure  chlorides  is  accurately  found  and  noted. 

(2)  The  chlorides  are  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  very  carefully  titrated 
with  ^  silver  and  chromate  for  the  amount  of  chlorine  present,  which  is 
also  recorded ;  the  calculation  is  then  as  follows : — 

The  weight  of  chlorine  is  multiplied  by  the  factor  2' 103 ;  from  the  product 
so  obtained  is  deducted  the  weight  of  the  mixed  salts  found  in  1.  The  re- 
mainder multiplied  by  3*6288  will  give  the  weight  of  sodic  chloride  present  in 
the  mixture. 

The  weight  of  sodic  chloride  deducted  from  the  total  as  found  in  1  will 
give  the  weight  of  potassic  chloride. 

Sodic  chloride       x   0*5302  =  Soda  (Na^O). 
Potassic  chloride  x   0*6317  =  Potash  (K'O). 

The  principle  of  the  calculation,  which  is  based  on  the  atomic  constitution 
of  the  individual  chlorides,  is  explained  in  most  of  the  standard  works  on 
general  analysis.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  method 
of  calculation  can  only^be  relied  on  when  the  two  bases  exist  in  about  equal 
quantities,  or  at  least  not  less  than  one  part  of  one  to  two  of  the  other. 

Another  method  of  calculation  in  the  case  of  mixed  potassic  and 
sodic  chlorides  is  as  follows : — 

The  weight  of  the  mixture  is  first  ascertained  and  noted ;  the  chlorine  is 
then  found  by  titration  with  W  silver,  and  calculated  to  NaCl ;  the  weight 
10  obtained  is  deducted  from  the  original  weight  of  the  mixture,  and  the 
remainder  multiplied  by  2*42857  will  give  iwtassium  K. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat  the  coetticient  retiiiired  for  calculating 
a  certain  compound  from  the  weight  of  two  bases  is  the  same, 
whatever  the  bases  may  be,  provided  that  but  one  acid  be  present 
in  combination  with  the  two  bases,  and  that  the  salt  having  the 
smaller  atomic  weight  bo  determined  by  titration  (Fleischer). 


SILYEB    AND    SXTLFHOCTAKIC    (THIOCTAKIC)    ACID. 

Introduotion. 

§  39.  Tui8  process  has  been  devised  by  Vol  hard  and  is  fully 
described  by  the  author  {Lichlg's  Ann,  d.  Cheni.  cxc.  p.  1),  and 
has  been  favourably  noticed  by  Falck  (Z.  a,  C  xiv.  p.  227), 
Lriigelmann  (Z.  a.  C  xvi.  p.  7),  and  Drechsel  (Z.  a,  C,  xvi. 
]).  351).  It  differs  from  Mohr's  chromate  method  in  that  the 
silver  solutions  may  contain  free  nitric  acid,  without  interfering 
with  the  accuracy  of  results. 

The  process  can  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  silver  in  the 
presence  of  copper  up  to  70  per  cent. ;  also  in  presence  of  antimony, 
arsenic,  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  lead,  cadmium,  bismuth,  and  also 
cobalt  and  nickel,  unless  the  proportion  of  these  latter  metals  is 
such  as  to  interfere  by  intensity  of  colour. 

It  can  further  be  used  for  the  indirect  estimation  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine,  in  ])resence  of  each  other,  existing  either  in 
minerals  or  in  organic  compounds,  and  for  copper  and  zinc  ;  these 
will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 

1.     Deoinorznal   Axninonic    Sulphooiranate. 

This  solution  cannot  bo  prepared  by  weighing  the  sulphocyanato 
direct,  owing  to  the  deliquescent  nature  of  the  salt ;  but,  supposing 
it  could  be  weighed,  the  quantity  would  be  7*6  gm.  per  liter; 
therefore,  about  8  gm.  of  the  purified  crystals  may  be  dissolved  in 
about  a  liter  of  water  as  a  basis  for  getting  an  exact  solution,  which 
must  be  finally  adjusted  by  a  correct  decinormal  silver  solution. 

The  standard  solution  so  prepared  remains  of  the  same  strength 
for  a  very  long  period  if  preserved  from  evaporation. 

2.     Docinormal   Silver   Solution. 

This  is  the  same  as  described  in  the  preceding  section,  and  may 
contain  free  nitric  acid  if  made  direct  from  metallic  silver. 

3.     Ferric   Indicator. 

This  may  consist  simply  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ferric  ammonia 
or  potash  alum  ;  or  may  be  made  by  oxidizing  ferrous  sulphate  with 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  to  dissipate 
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nitrons  fumes,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  water  so  that  the 
strength  is  about  10  per  cent. 

5  C.C.  of  either  of  these  solutions  are  used  for  each  titration,  which 
must  always  take  place  at  ordinary  temperatures. 


4.     Pure  Nitric   Acid. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  acid  used  in  this  method  be  free  from  the 
lower  oxides  of  nitrogen,  which  may  be  secured  by  diluting  the 
usual  pure  acid  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  water,  and  boiling 
till  perfectly  colourless.  It  should  then  be  preserved  in  the 
dark. 

The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  used  in  the  titration  may  vary  within 
wide  limits,  and  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  precision  of  the 
method. 

The  Analytical  Process  for  Silver :  50  c.c.  of  y^  silver  solution  are 
placed  into  &  flask,  diluted  somewhat  with  water  and  5  c.c.  of  ferric  indicator 
added,  together  with  about  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid.  If  the  iron  solution  should 
cause  a  yellow  colour,  the  nitric  acid  will  remove  it.  The  sulphocyanate  is 
then  delivered  in  from  a  burette;  at  first  a  white  precipitate  is  produced 
rendering  the  fluid  of  a  milky  appearance,  and  as  each  drop  of  sulpbopyanate 
falls  in,  it  produces  a  reddish-brown  cloud  which  quickly  disappears  on  shiUcing. 
As  the  point  of  saturation  approaches,  the  precipitate  becomes  flocculent  and 
settles  easily ;  finally,  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphocyanate  produces  a  faint  brown 
colour  which  no  longer  disappears  on  shaking.  If  the  solutions  are  correctly 
balanced,  exactly  50  c.c.  of  sulphocyanate  should  be  required  to  produce 
this  effect. 

The  colour  is  best  seen  by  holding  the  flask  so  as  to  catch  the  reflected 
light  of  a  white  wall. 


PBEOISIOK   IK    OOLOTTB   BEAOTIOKS. 

§  40.  DuPRi  adopts  the  following  ingenious  method  for  colour 
titrations  (Analyst^  v.  p.  123) : — As  is  well  known,  the  change 
from  pale  yellow  to  red,  in  the  titration  of  chlorides  by  means  of 
silver  nitrate  with  neutral  chromate  as  indicator,  is  more  distinctly 
perceived  by  gas-light  than  by  daylight ;  and  in  the  case  of  potable 
waters,  containing  from  one  to  two  grains  of  chlorine  per  gallon,  it 
is  generally  considered  advisable  to  concentrate  by  evaporation 
previous  to  titration,  or  else  to  perform  the  titration  by  gas-light. 
The  adoption  of  the  following  simple  plan  enables  the  operator  to 
perceive  the  change  of  colour  as  sharply,  and  with  as  great  a 
certainty,  by  daylight  as  by  gas-light. 

The  water  is  placed  into  a  white  porcelain  dish  (100  c.c.  are  a 
useful  quantity),  a  moderate  amount  of  neutral  chromate  is  added 
(suflficient  to  impart  a  marked  yellow  colour  to  the  water),  but 
instead  of  looking  at  the  water  directly,  a  flat  glass  cell  containing 
some  of  the  neutral  chromate  solution  is  interposed  between  the 
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eyo  and  the  dish.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  neutralize  the  yellow 
tint  of  the  water ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  concentration  of  the 
solution  in  the  cell  is  even  moderately  fairly  adjusted  to  the  depth 
of  tint  imparted  to  the  water,  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  looked 
at  through  the  cell,  is  the  same  as  if  the  dish  were  filled  with  pure 
water.  If  now  the  standard  silver  solution  is  run  in,  still  looking 
through  the  cell,  the  first  faint  appearance  of  a  red  colouration 
becomes  strikingly  manifest;  and  what  is  more,  when  once  the 
correct  point  has  been  reached  the  eye  is  never  left  in  doubt,  how- 
ever long  we  may  be  looking  at  the  water.  A  check  experiment 
in  which  the  water,  with  just  a  slight  deficiency  of  silver,  or  excess 
of  chloride,  is  used  for  comparison  is  therefore  unnecessary.  The 
plan  is  useful  chiefly  with  very  dilute  solutions,  say  in  waters  con- 
taining one  or  two  grains  of  chlorine  per  gallon,  and  obviates  the 
concentration  of  the  water  prior  to  titration. 

A  similar  plan  will  bo  found  useful  in  other  titrations.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  turmeric,  the  change  from  yellow  to  brown  is  per- 
ceived more  sharply  and  with  greater  certainty  when  looking 
through  a  flat  cell  containing  tincture  of  turmeric  of  suitable 
concentration  than  with  the  naked  eye.  The  liquid  to  be  titrated 
should,  as  in  the  former  case,  bo  placed  into  a  white  porcelain  dish. 
Again,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  water 
by  means  of  decinormal  sulphuric  acid  and  cochineal,  the  exact 
point  of  neutrality  can  be  more  sharply  fixed  by  looking  through 
the  cell  filled  with  a  cochineal  solution.  In  this  case  the  following 
plan  is  found  to  answer  best.  The  water  to  be  tested — about 
250  C.C. — is  placed  into  a  flat  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  part  of 
which  is  covered  over  with  a  white  porcelain  plate.  The  water  is 
now  tinted  with  cochineal  as  usual,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  run  in, 
the  operator  looking  at  the  dish  through  the  cell  containing  the 
neutral  cochineal  solution.  At  first  the  tint  of  the  water  and  the 
tint  in  which  the  porcelain  plate  is  seen  are  widely  different ;  as, 
however,  the  carbonate  becomes  gradually  neutralized,  the  two 
tints  approach  each  other  more  and  more,  and  when  neutrality  is 
reached  they  appear  identical ;  assuming  that  the  strength  of  the 
cochineal  solution  in  the  cell,  and  the  amount  of  this  solution 
added  to  the  water,  have  been  fairly  well  matched.  Working  in 
this  manner  it  is  not  difficult  (taMng  ^  liter  of  water)  to  come 
within  0*1  c.c.  of  decinormal  acid  in  two  successive  experiments, 
and  the  difference  need  never  exceed  0*2  c.c.  In  the  cell  employed 
the  two  glass  plates  are  a  little  less  than  half  an  inch  apart. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  may  be  found  useful  in  other  titrations, 
or,  in  fact,  in  many  operations  depending  on  the  perceptions  of 
colour  change. 
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THE   OOLOXIMSras. 

I  41.  SiTKtiL  methods  of  analyBis  by  colour  titration  ars  given 
in  the  following  pages,  and  therefore  it  is  only  appropriate  that  any 
eonvenieut  instrument  vhich  may  facilitate  theaa  methods  should 
be  deecribed. 

Several  varieties  of  form  have  been  devised  by  operators,  but 
the  principle  is  the  same;  and  as  Dr.  Mills  has  given  eome  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  eubject,  and  his  inatmment  has  found 
acceptance  with  chemists  generally,  the  following  details  are  given. 

Mills's  detached  colorimeter  is  mode  in  two  pieces,  alike  in 
every  respect ;  one  of  these  is  represented  in  the  subjoined  fignn. 
It  couidits  of  a  stout  glass  tube  having  a  broad  flat  foot,  and 
graduated  into  100  equal  parts  ;  its  capacity  is  about  130  c.o. 
On  the  top  of  this  is  a  loosely  fitting  brass  cap, 
prolonged  downwards  so  as  to  covei  and  shade 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  theteby  praventing 
the  appearance  of  a  dark  meniscus.  The  sur&ce 
of  the  liqnid  u  only  visible  sideways  through 
the  little  aperture  cat  ont  for  that  purpose. 
The  cap  is  perforated  centrally  :  and  a  short 
tube  rises  from  the  perforation.  This  tube  is 
soldered  laterally  to  a  narrower  one,  and  this 
sgain  to  a  email  block,  from  which  rises  a  spring 
carrying  another  small  block,  llie  narrower 
tube  has,  cemented  into  it,  a  glaas  tube, 
which  passes  straight  downwards,  and  reappears 
below  the  flat  surface  of  the  cap,  its  end  amply 
clearing  that  surface.  This  tube  is  coned  out- 
wsids  at  its  upper  extremity,  but  is  left  plain 
below.  Through  it  there  passes,  with  just 
snfBcient  room  to  move,  a  rod,  bent  below 
twice  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  carry  a  flat  circular 
opal  gloss  disk,  to  which  it  is  attached  by 
fdsion.  These  disks  are  tamed  in  the  lathe  : 
their  surfaces  should  be  polished  &ea  from 
■ciatchee,  and  their  edges  show  no  bevel.  The 
rod  is  prevented  from  falling  by  the  cosy 
pressure  of  a  little  half-tubo,  carried  by  the  small 
block.  When  the  thumb  and  forafinger  ate 
lightly  pressed  on  each  side  of  the  cap,  the  rod 
am  be  readily  moved  np  and  down,  and  will 
then  stay  in  any  position  in  which  it  may  have 
been  left.  It  is  convenient  to  cone  outwards  the  half-tube  at  both 
its  ends ;  but  only  traces  of  liquid  ever  reach  this  spot. 

The  instrument  has  two  accessories  which  are  of  considerable 
service.    These  consist  (1)  of  a  pair  of  glass  disks,  lying  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  tube,  one  having  a  suitable  red,  the  other  a  green 
colour  ;  there  is  thus  obtained  a  black  ground,  on  which  the  opal  disk 
is  always  seen  through  the  upper  opening.  An  annulus  of  deeper  tint 
than  a  given  observed  colour  would  otherwise  surround  the  opal  disk, 
and  tend  to  confuse  the  determination .  It  is  an  advantage  at  times  to 
use  other  colours,  and  even  to  cover  the  opal  disk  with  a  plate  of 
coloured  glass.  The  other  accessory  is  (2)  a  black  hemispherical 
button.  This  lies  loosely  on  the  opal  disk,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  It  is  used  in  the  estimation  of  turbidities  {i.e,  precipitates) 
by  lowering  it  until  its  point  just  disappears. 

In  taking  readings,  the  position  of  the  flat  surface  with  regard 
to  the  scale  is  always  the  object  to  be  ascertained ;  and  this  can  be 
done,  as  is  the  case  with  Erdmann's  float,  so  as  entirely  to  avoid 
parallax.  The  level  of  the  liquid's  surface  is  afterwards  taken; 
and  the  difference  l^etween  the  two  readings  is  the  depth  required ; 
but  if  the  button  be  used,  the  height  of  the  button  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  that  difference. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  any  upwai-d  or  downward  movement 
of  the  rod  must  alter  somewhat  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  For  small  variations  thus  produced  (as,  for  example,  by  a 
depression  of  two  or  three  divisions)  no  correction  need  be  made. 
For  larger  variations  a  factor  is  easily  found  by  experiment ;  it  is 
probably  the  same  in  every  specimen  of  the  instrument,  viz.,  nearly 
O'Ol  5  division  for  every  division  the  rod  is  moved.  This  correction 
is  perhaps  rather  better  than  direct  reading. 

The  colorimeter  has  been  of  late  years  more  extensively  used 
than  formerly ;  but  it  would  probably  be  much  more  widely  em- 
ployed if  its  service  were  better  understood.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
red  liquid  like  a  solution  of  magenta  is  admirably  suited  for  colori- 
metric  measurement,  it  having  a  tint  to  which  the  eye  readily 
adapts  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rare  to  find  any  one  who 
can  accurately  estimate  yellow.  Something  thus  depends  on  the 
eye,  and  on  the  employment  of  the  same  eye.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  very  few  liquids  will  stand  a  dilution  of  over 
20  per  cent,  without  undergoing  chemical  change.  Thus,  a  very 
weak  solution  of  magenta  differs  in  actual  colour  from  a  strong  one. 
Hence  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  use  the  first  determination  as  a 
mere  approximation ;  and,  on  that  as  a  basis,  to  alter  the  strengths 
of  the  standard  and  trial  liquid  to  equality.  A  second  determina- 
tion is  now  made,  and  a  still  closer  approximation  obtained  by  its 
means.  This  process  being  repeated  until  there  is  only  a  difference 
of  a  division  or  two  between  the  two  liquids. 

The  second  approximation  will  in  general  be  found  sufficiently 
exact.  All  dilutions  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have  the  same  age. 
With  regard  to  the  standard  tint  selected,  the  operator  has  in  this 
colorimeter  the  means  of  varying  his  standard  to  any  extent  by 
shifting  one  opal  disk ;  he  can  thus  work  at  the  particular  depth  of 
tint  which  he  finds  most  suitable  to  his  own  eye.     Steady  accuracy 
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in  any  particular  measurement  can  generally  be  obtained  by  at  most 
a  few  days*  practice. 

Turbidities. — A  black  or  coloured  disk,  lowered  through  a  turbid 
liquid,  eventually  vanishes,  and  the  depth  at  which  disappearance 
takes  place  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  turbidity  present 
In  this  way,  for  example,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  water 
added  to  milk.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  method  admits  of 
quantitative  extension  to  all  sorts  of  precipitates,  provided  we  can 
find  a  suitable  medium  to  ensure  their  suspension  as  a  turbidity, 
and  not  in  the  aggregated  state,  during  a  suitable  time. 

The  suspensory  liquid  consists  of  100  gm.  of  gelatine,  100  gm. 
at  most  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  1  gm.  of  salicylic  acid,  dissolved 
in  a  liter  of  distilled  water ;  this  is  clarified  with  a  little  white  of 
eggf  and  filtered  hot.  It  remains  permanently  liquid  in  the  cold, 
and  does  not  putrefy.  It  may,  if  desired,  be  charged  with  any 
special  re-agent  (baric  chloride  for  instance) ;  a  volume  of  the 
mixture  can  then  be  added  to  a  volume  of  a  very  weak  standard 
sulphate,  and  also  to  a  volume  of  sulphate  of  unknown  strength ; 
by  depressing  the  black  buttons,  the  colorimeters  determine  the 
relation  between  the  two.  The  reacting  bodies  should  in  such 
cases  be  the  same ;  thus,  hydric  sulphate  should  not  be  compared 
against  potassic  sulphate.  The  key  to  success  in  colorimetry  is,  in 
fact,  equality  of  condition. 

If  the  precipitant  should  bo  alkaline^  or  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
the  gelatine  solution  should  first  bo  neutralized,  and  then  mixed 
with  more  alkali  or  carbonate.  Such  solutions  as  aqueous  magnesic 
chloride  and  zinc  sulphate  can  then  bo  added,  the  whole  instantly 
well  shaken,  and  the  result  compared  with  a  standard  effect  in  the 
other  tube. 

Lime  can  be  determined  by  adding  ammonia  and  ammonic  oxalate 
to  the  suspensory  liquid,  and  then  a  weak  solution  of  calcic  salt. 

There  is  probably  no  substance  incapable  of  suspension  for  more 
than  half  an  hour — a  period  sufficient  for  thirty  comparisons  ;  and 
most  precipitates  will  refuse  to  fall  for  hours,  sometimes  for  days, 
together.  Traces  of  argentic  chloride  will  remain  unprecipitated  in 
this  liquid  for  months.  The  operator  has  therefore  only  to  select 
such  a  strength  of  standard  precipitate  as  shall  give  him  not  too 
great  an  amount  to  suspend,  and  an  opacity  equal  to  about  fifty 
scale-divisions.  If  the  substance  precipitated  should  be  soluble  in 
the  solution  of  gelatine,  that  solution  shoidd  be  saturated,  before 
use,  with  the  precipitate  in  question. 

The  colorimeter  is  an  instrument  admirably  adapted  for  use  in 
comparatively  unskilled  hands,  and  especially  in  those  industrial 
analyses  where  one  class  of  product  is  constantly  tested  by  a  single 
person. 
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Directions  for  Use. 

1.  Clear  Zjiquids.-*The  two  coloured  disks  are  put  in  first.  The  cap 
then  placed  on  one  of  the  tubes,  and  the  piston  pushed  down  as  far  as  it  i 

So,  the  little  window  being  over  the  scale.  A  dear  coloured  solution 
nown  strength  is  poured  in  through  the  brass  tube  at  the  top,  until 
mark  100  is  exactly  reached.  The  tube  is  then  placed  on  a  table,  prefera 
behind  a  ground-glass  window,  and  the  piston  moved  to  a  position  such  tl 
on  looking  down  at  it  with  one  eye,  the  visible  depth  of  tint  is  easy 
remember.  The  other  tube  is  simUarly  filled  with  the  solution  of  unkno 
slarength,  and  placed  beside  the  first ;  its  piston  is  raised  until,  when  obser 
with  the  same  eye,  the  depth  of  tint  in  ooth  tubes  appears  to  be  the  sai 
This  depth  is  taken  bv  subtracting  the  scale-reading  opposite  the  piste 
top  from  the  reading  at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  liQu^d.  The  relat 
strengths  of  the  liquids  are  inversely  as  the  depths.  Thus  tiie  stand 
being  50,  and  containing  2  per  cent.,  the  other  solution  reads  76 ;  its  streni 
was  therefore  75  :  60  :  :  2%  :  1*33%.  It  is  well  to  work  with  difi^er 
depths  of  the  standard  tint,  and  take  the  mean  of  the  results.  If 
strengths  differ  by  more  than  10  per  cent.,  they  should  be  adjusted  by  dj 
tion  to  less,  and  re-determined. 

d.  Turbid  Zjiauids.— Milks  are  examined  by  diluting  them  100  tin 
and  comparing  them  with  a  milk  of  known  strength,  equally  diluted.  1 
comparison  is  made  by  lowering  a  black  button  through  the  liquid,  until 
rounded  top  just  disappears.  The  calculation  is  made  as  above.  Colour! 
metaUio  solutions  are  examined  by  precipitating  them  with  some  suits 
re-agent,  and  shaking  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  10-per-cent.  acetic  solut 
of  gelatine ;  the  turbid  liquid  thus  made  is  compared  with  a  similar  prepi 
tion  of  known  strength,  by  lowering  the  black  buttons. 
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PART   V. 

APPLICATION   OF  THE   FOREGOING  PRINCIPLES  OF 
ANALYSIS   TO  SPECIAL  SUBSTANCES. 

ANTIMONY. 

Sb=122. 

1.     OonTersion  of  Antimonioua  Aoid  in   Alkaline   Solution  into 

Antimonio  Aoid  by  Iodine  (Mohr). 

§  42.  Antimonious  oxide,  or  any  of  its  compounds,  is  brought 
into  solution  as  tartrate  by  tartaric  acid  and  water ;  the  excess  of 
acid  neutralized  by  sodic  carbonate ;  then  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  sodic  bicarbonate  added,  in  the  proportion  of  ^0  c.c.  to  about 
0*1  gm.  Sb'O*;  to  the  clear  solution  starch  liquor  and  ^^  iodine 
are  added  until  the  blue  colour  occurs.  The  colour  disappears  after 
a  little  time,  therefore  the  hrst  appearance  of  a  permanent  blue  is 
accepted  as  the  true  measure  of  iodine  required. 

1  c.c.  3^  iodine=0*0061  gm.  Sb. 

d.   Oxidation  by  Fotaesic  Bichromate  or  Fermanffanate  (See tier). 

Bichromate  or  permanganate  added  to  a  solution  of  antimonious 
chloride,  containing  not  leas  than  ^  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1*12)  converts  it  into  antimonic  chloride. 

The  reaction  is  uniform  only  when  the  minimum  quantity  of  acid 
indicated  above  is  present,  but  it  ought  not  to  exceed  ^  the  volume, 
and  the  precautions  before  given  as  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  permanganate  must  be  taken  into  account,  hence  it  is 
preferable  to  use  bichromate. 

Kessler  (Poggend.  Annal  cxviii.  p.  1 7)  has  carefully  experimented 
upon  this  method  and  adopts  the  following  processes. 

A  standard  solution  of  arsenious  acid  is  prepared  containing  5  gm. 
of  the  pure  acid,  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  sodic  hydrate,  neutralixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  100  c.c.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
added,  then  diluted  with  water  to  1  liter ;  each  c.c.  of  this  solution 
contains  0*005  gm.  As'O',  and  represents  exactly  0*007374  gnu 
Sb«0». 

Solutions  of  potassic  bichromate  and  ferrous  sulphate  of  known 
strength  in  relation  to  each  other,  are  prepared  in  the  usual  way ; 
and  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  potassic  fenicyanide  used  as 
indicatoc 
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The  relation  between  the  bichromate  and  arsenious  solution  is 
found  by  measuring  10  c.c.  of  the  latter  into  a  beaker,  20  c.c. 
hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*12,  and  from  80  to.  100  c.c.  of  water 
(to  insure  uniformity  of  action  the  volume  of  HCl  must  never  be 
less  than  J  or  more  than  J) ;  the  bichromate  solution  is  then  added 
in  excess,  the  mixture  allowed  to  react  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
ferrous  solution  added  until  the  indicator  shows  the  blue  colour.  To 
make  the  exact  point  more  closely,  ^  or  1  c.c.  bichromate  solution 
may  be  added,  and  again  iron,  until  the  precise  ending  is  obtained 

The  Analytical  Process  with  Antimony :  The  material,  free  from,  organic 
matter,  organic  acids,  or  heavy  metals,  is  dissolved  in  the  proper  proportion 
of  hyd^hloric  acid,  and  titrated  precisely  as  just  described  for  the  arsenious 
solution;  the  strength  of  the  bichromate  solution  having  been  found  in 
relation  to  As^O'  the  calculation  as  respects  Sb^O^  presents  no  difficulty. 
Where  direct  titration  is  not  possible  the  same  course  may  be  adopted  as  wiit 
arsenic  (§  43.2) ;  namely,  precipitation  with  H^S  and  digestion  with  mercuric 
chloride. 

In  the  case  of  using  permanganate  it  is  equally  necessary  to  have 
the  same  proportion  of  HCl  present  in  the  mixture,  and  the 
standard  solution  must  be  added  till  the  rose  colour  is  permanent. 
The  permanganate  may  be  safely  used  with  J  the  volume  of  HCl 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  as  the  double  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassium  can  readily  be  obtained  pure,  and  the  organic  acid 
exercises  no  disturbing  effect  in  the  titration,  it  is  a  convenient 
material  upon  which  to  standardize  the  solution. 


8.  DlBtlllation  of  Antimonlous  or  Antimonlc  Sulphide  with 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  Titration  of  the  evolved  Sulphuretted 
Hydroflren    (Schneider). 

When  either  of  the  sulphides  of  antimony  are  heated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  in  Bunsen's,  Fresenius',  or  Mohr's  distilling 
apparatus  (§  35a.),  for  every  1  eq.  of  antimony  present  as  sulphide, 
3  eq.  of  H'S  are  liberated.  If,  therefore,  the  latter  be  estimated, 
the  quantity  of  antimony  is  ascertained.  The  process  is  best  con- 
ducted as  follows : — 

The  antimony  to  be  determined  is  brought  into  the  form  of  ter-  or  penta- 
Bulphide  (if  precipitated  from  a  hydrochloric  solution,  tartaric  acid  must  he 
previously  added  to  prevent  the  precipitate  being  contaminated  with  chloride), 
which,  together  with  the  filter  containing  it,  is  put  into  the  distilling  flask 
with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  not  too  concentrated.  The 
absorption  tube  contains  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda  or  potash,  with  a  definite 
quantity  of  yv  arsenious  acid  solution  (§  36)  in  sufficient  excess  to  retain  all 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved.  The  flask  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and 
the  operation  continued  till  all  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  ceased ; 
the  mixture  is  then  poured  into  a  beaker,  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  precipitate  all  the  arsenious  sulphide.  The  whole  is  then  diluted  to, 
say  800  c.c,  and  100  c.c.  taken  with  a  pipette,  neutralized  with  sodic  carbonate. 
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some  bicarbonate  added,  and  the  titration  for  excess  of  arsenious  acid 
performed  with  /i^  iodine  and  starch,  as  directed  in  §  36.  The  separation  of 
antimony  may  generally  be  insured  by  precipitation  as  sulphide.  If  arsenic 
is  precipitated  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  removed  by  treatment  with 
ammonic  carbonate. 


ABSEKIC. 

As=7o.    A8'0'=198. 

1.    Oxidation   by   Iodine    (Mohr). 

§  43.  Thb  principle  upon  which  the  determination  of  arsenious 
acid  by  iodine  is  based  is  explained  in  §  36. 

Experience  has  shown,  that  in  the  estimation  of  arsenious 
compounds  by  the  method  there  described,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
sodic  bicarbonate  for  rendering  the  solution  alkaline  in  preference 
to  the  neutral  carbonate,  as  there  is  less  chance  of  the  iodine  being 
affected  by  the  bicarbonate  than  by  the  neutral  salt. 

To  a  neutral  or  watery  solution,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  add  about  20  or 
25  ac.  of  saturated  solution  of  pure  bicarbonate  to  every  0*1  gm.  or  so  of 
As^,  and  then  titrate  with  7|f  iodine  and  starch.  When  the  solution  is 
add,  the  excess  may  be  removea  by  neutral  sodic  carbonate,  then  the  necessary 
quantity  of  bicarbonate  added,  and  the  titration  completed  as  before. 

1  C.C.  {q  iodine=0-00495  gm.  AsW. 

Titration  of  Commercial  Arsenates. — The  valuation  of  alkaline 
arsenates  used  in  cotton  printing  and  dyeing  may  be  very  readily 
and  accurately  made  by  the  following  method  devised  by  J.  Barnes, 
late  student  at  Owens  College. 

About  1*6  to  2  gm.  of  the  arsenate  are  dissolved  in  about  100  c.c.  of  water, 
and  a  stream  of  well-washed  80^  passed  into  the  liquid  to  complete  saturation. 
Some  pieces  of  broken  ignited  pumice  or  glass  are  then  placed  in  the  liquid  to 
prevent  bumping,  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  or  beaker  are  boiled  until 
the  smell  of  sulphurous  gas  has  entirely  disappeared;  the  liquid  is  then 
cooled  and  diluted  to  500  c.c. 

50  C.C.  are  then  removed,  mixed  with  25  c.c.  of  saturated  sodic  bicarbonate 
and  starch,  then  titrated  with  /,  iodine,  each  c.c.  of  which  represents 
0-00575  gm.  AsW. 

Commercial  bin-arsenate  of  soda  sometimes  contains  from  1  to  5 
per  cent,  of  As'O' :  this  may  of  course  be  estimated  with  iodine 
previous  to  reduction  with  SO*. 


2.     Oxidation   by   Potaasic   Bichromate    (K easier). 

This  method  is  exactly  the  same  as  is  fully  described  in  §  42  for  antimony. 

The  arsenious  compound  is  mixed  with  f  ^  bichromate  in  excess  in  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  in  such  proportion  that  at  least  h  of  the  total 
volume  ooosiste  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*12). 
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The  exooM  of  bichromate  is  found  by  a  standard  solution  of  pure  iron,  or  of 
double  iron  salt,  with  potassic  ferricyanide  as  indicator ;  the  quantity  of 
bichromate  reduced  is,  of  course,  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  arsenious  oon« 
verted  into  arsenic  acid. 

1  C.C.  /g^  biclirGmato=0 '00495  gm.  As=0'. 

In  cases  where  the  direct  titration  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  cannot 
be  accomplished,  the  arsenious  acid  is  precipitated  with  H^S  (with  arsenates 
at  70°G.))  the  precipitate  well  washed,  the  filter  and  the  precipitate  placed  in 
a  stoppered  flask,  together  with  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  in 
hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.,  and  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  untU  the 
precipitate  is  white,  then  water  added  in  such  proportion  that  not  less  than 
i  of  the  volume  of  liquid  consists  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid; 
^  bichromate  is  then  added,  and  the  titration  with  standard  ferrous  solution 
completed  as  usual. 


8.    Indirect  Estimation  by  Diatillinflr  with  Oluromic  and  Hydro- 

chloric  Acida  (Bun a  en). 

The  principle  of  this  very  exact  method  depends  upon  the  fact, 
that  when  potassic  bichromate  is  boQed  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  chlorine  is  liberated  in  the  proportion  of  3  eq.  to  1  eq. 
chromic  acid  (see  §  52.2). 

If,  however,  arsenious  acid  is  present,  but  not  in  excess,  the 
chlorine  evolved  is  not  in  the  proportion  mentioned  above,  but  so 
much  less  as  is  necessary  to  convert  the  arsenious  into  arsenic  acid. 

As^O»  +  4C1  +  2ff  0  =  As'0»  +  4HC1. 

Therefore  every  4  eq.  of  chlorine,  short  of  the  quantity  yielded 
when  bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  distilled  alone,  represent 
1  eq.  arsenious  acid.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus 
fig.  25  or  26. 

4.    By  Precipitation  as  TJranio  Arsenate  (B  o  d  e  k  e  r) . 

The  arsenic  must  exist  in  the  state  of  arsenic  acid  (As^O^),  and  the'procees 
is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  for  the  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid,  devised 
by  Neubauer,  Fincus,  and  myself  (|  69).  The  strength  of  the  uranium 
solution  may  be  ascertained  and  fixed  by  pure  sodic  or  potassic  arsenate,  or 
by  means  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure  arsenious  acid  converted  into  arsenic 
acid  by  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid.  The  method  of  testing  is  precisely 
the  same  as  with  phosphoric  acid ;  that  is  to  say,  the  solution  of  uranium 
used  for  P^O^  will  suffice,  and  if  its  exact  strength  as  regards  that  body  be 
known,  a  slight  calcuUition  will  show  the  quantity  to  be  used  for  arsenio 
acid ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  preferable  to  titrate  it  upon  a  weighed  amount 
of  arsenical  compound,  bearing  in  mind  here,  as  in  the  case  of  PK)^  tha^ 
the  titration  must  take  place  under  precisely  similar  conditions  as  to  quantity 
of  liquid,  the  amount  of  sodic  acetate  and  acetic  acid  added,  and  the  depth 
of  colour  obtained  by  contact  of  the  fiuid  under  titration  with  the  y^ow 
prussiate  solution  (see  §  69). 

The  precipitate  of  uranic  arsenate  possesses  the  composition — 

2Ur»0»,Afl20»=666. 
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The  solution  of  arsenic  acid  must  of  course  be  free  from  metals 
liable  to  give  a  colour  with  the  indicator.  Alkalies,  alkaline  earths, 
and  zinc  are  of  no  consequence,  but  it  is  advisable  to  add  nearly 
the  required  volume  of  uranium  to  the  liquid  before  heating. 

The  arsenic  acid  must  be  separated  from  all  bases  which  would 
yield  compounds  insoluble  in  weak  acetic  acid. 

In  poisoning  cases  the  arsenetted  hydrogen  evolved  from 
Marsh's  apparatus  may  be  passed  into  fuming  HNO',  evaporated 
to  dryness,  the  arsenic  acid  dissolved  in  water  (antimony  if  present 
is  insoluble),  then  titrated  cautiously  with  uranium  in  presence  of 
free  acetic  acid  and  sodic  acetate  as  above  described. 


6.    Ab  Trihydrlde  with  Silver  Nitrate. 

Houzeau  (Campt,  rend.  Ixxv.  1823)  makes  use  of  the  reaction 
between  arsenic  or  antimony  (existing  in  combination  with  hydro- 
gen) and  silver  nitrate,  and  applies  it  especially  to  the  estimation 
of  small  quantities  of  these  metals  in  cases  of  poisoning,  &c. 

The  gas  generated  in  Marsh's  apparatus,  and  consisting  of 
arsenic,  or  antimony,  or  both,  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  is 
passed  into  a  weak  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate ;  and  when 
the  precipitation  is  complete  the  excess  of  silver  is  found  by 
standard  sodic  chloride. 

Ag  =  0-11574  As  or  0-18G7  Sb. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  insure  the  conversion  of  all  the  metal 
into  the  form  of  trihydride,  and  to  eliminate  the  whole  of  the  gas 
from  the  apparatus,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Arsenic  may 
generally  be  separated  as  sulphide,  which  may  be  dissolved  in 
ammonic  carbonate ;  the  sulphur  removed  by  slight  excess  of  silver 
nitrate,  and  the  silver  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  arsenic  wiU  then 
exist  in  the  arsenious  form  ready  for  titration  with  iodine  and 
bicarbonate  of  alkali. 


BABIT7K. 

Ba  =  136-8. 

§  44.  In  a  great  number  of  instances  the  estimation  of  barium 
is  simply  the  converse  of  the  process  for  sulphuric  acid  (§  73), 
using  either  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or  a  neutral 
sulphate,  in  a  known  excess,  and  finding  the  amount  by  residual 
titmtion. 

When  barium  can  be  separated  as  carbonate,  the  estimation  is 
made  as  in  §  17. 
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Precipitation  as  Baric  Chromate. 

Direct  Titration  with  Potassic  Bichromate, — A  decinormal 
solution  of  bichiomate  for  precipitation  purposes  must  differ  from 
that  used  for  oxidation  purposes.  In  the  present  case  the  solution 
is  made  by  dissolving  7*37  gm.  of  pure  i)otas8ic  bichromate,  and 
diluting  to  1  liter. 

The  barium  compound  which  may  contain  alkalies,  magnesia,  strontia, 
and  lime,  is  dissolved  in  a  good  quantity  of  water,  ammonia  free  from  car- 
bonate added,  heated  to  60"*  or  70"",  and  the  stajidard  bicluromate  added 
cautiously,  with  shaking,  so  long  as  the  yellow  precipitate  of  baric  chromate 
is  formed,  and  until  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  poesesses  a  faint  yellow 
colour. 

1  c.c.  /j  solution =000684  gm.  Ba. 

Titratiou  of  ike  Precipitate  with  Permanganate :  In  this  case  the  pre- 
cipitate of  baric  chromate  is  well  washed,  transferred  to  a  flask,  and  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  double  iron  salt;  the  amount  of  iron  oxidized  by  the 
chromic  acid  is  then  estimated  by  titration  with  permanganate ;  the  quantity 
of  iron  clumged  to  the  ferric  state  multiplied  by  tlie  factor  0*8187 =Ba. 


BISMUTH. 
Bi=:210. 

§  45.  The  estimation  of  this  metal  or  its  compounds  volumet- 
rically  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Pattinson  Muir,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  several  methods  of  gaining  this  end.  Two  of 
the  best  are  given  here,  namely,  (1)  precipitation  of  the  metal  as  basic 
oxalate,  and  titration  with  permanganate;  (2)  precipitation  as 
phosphate  with  excess  of  standard  sodic  phosphate,  and  titration  of 
that  excess  by  standard  uranic  acetate. 

1.    Titration  as  Oxalate. 

Normal  bismuth  oxalate,  produced  by  adding  excess  of  oxalic 
acid  to  a  nitric  solution  of  the  metal,  possesses  the  formula 
Bi'O'SC'O*  +  aq.  This  precipitate,  when  separated  by  filtration,  and 
boiled  with  successive  quantities  of  water  for  three  or  four  times,  is 
transformed  into  basic  oxalate,  Bi'C)'2C*0' +  aq.  The  method  of 
titration  is  as  follows : — 

The  solution  containing  bismuth  must  be  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  as 
the  basic  oxalate  is  readily  soluble  in  that  acid.  A  large  excess  of  nitric 
acid  must  also  be  avoided.  Oxalic  acid  must  be  added  in  considerable 
excess.  If  the  precipitate  be  thoroughly  shaken  up  with  the  liquid,  and  the 
vessel  be  then  set  aside,  the  precipitate  quickly  settles,  and  the  supernatant 
liquid  may  be  poured  off  through  a  filter  in  a  very  short  time.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate be  boiled  for  five  or  ten  minutes  with  successive  quantities  of  about 
50  c.c.  of  water,  it  is  quickly  transformed  into  the  basic  salt.    So  soon  as  the 
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Bupematant  liquid  ceases  to  show  an  aoid  reaction,  the  transformation  is 
complete.  It  is  well  to  employ  a  solution  of  permanganate  so  dilute,  that  at 
least  50  c.c.  are  required  for  the  titration  {^q  strength  suffices).  The  basic 
oxalate  may  be  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  place  of  hydrochloric ; 
it  is  more  soluble,  however,  in  the  latter  acid ;  if  the  solution  contains  but 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is  no  danger  of  chlorine  being  evolved  during 
the  process  of  titration. 

In  applying  this  process  to  the  estimation  of  bismuth  in  solution  contain- 
ing other  metals,  it  is  necessary,  if  the  solution  contain  substances  capable 
of  acting  upon,  or  of  being  acted  on  by  permanganate,  to  separate  the 
bismuth  from  the  ether  metals  present.  This  is  easily  done  by  precipitating 
in  a  partially  neutralized  solution  with  much  warm  water  and  a  little 
ammonic  chloride.  The  precipitate  must  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the 
liquid  boiled  down  once  or  twice  with  addition  of  the  same  acid  in  order  to 
expel  all  hydrochloric  acid,  before  precipitating  as  oxalate.  The.  liquid 
should  contain  just  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  prevent  precipitation  of  the  basic 
nitrate  before  oxalic  acid  is  added.  1  molecule  oxalic  acid  corresponds  to 
1  atom  bismuth,  or  126=210. 


2.    Preoipitation  as  Phoaphate. 

The  necessary  standard  solutions  aro 

(a)  Standard  sodic  phosphate  containing  35*8  gm.  per  liter. 
1  c.c.=00071  gm.  F0». 

(b)  Standard  uranic  acetate,  corresponding  volume  for  volume 
with  the  above,  when  titrated  with  an  approximately  equal  amount 
of  sodic  acetate  and  free  acetic  acid. 

Success  depends  very  much  upon  identity  of  conditions,  as  is 
explained  in  §  G9. 

The  bismuth  to  be  estimated  must  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid ;  bases  other 
than  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  must  be  absent.  The  absence  of  those 
acids  which  interfere  with  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the 
uranium  process  (non-volatile,  and  reducing  organic  acids,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  hydriodic  acid,  &c.)  must  be  assured.  As  bismuth  is  readily 
8ex)arated  from  other  metals,  with  the  exception  of  antimony  and  tin,  by 
addition  of  much  warm  water  and  a  little  ammonic  chloride  to  feebly  acid 
solutions,  a  separation  of  the  bismuth  from  those  other  metals  which  are 
present  should  precede  the  process  of  estimation.  If  alkalies  or  alkaline 
earths  be  alone  present,  the  separation  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  pre- 
cipitated bismuth  salt  is  to  be  washed,  dissolved  in  a  little  strong  nitric  aoid, 
and  the  solution  boiled  down  twice  with  addition  of  a  little  more  nitric  acid, 
in  order  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  present. 

Such  a  quantity  of  a  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of  sodic  acetate  is 
added  as  shall  insure  the  neutralization  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  therefore  the 
presence  in  the  liquid  of  free  acetic  acid.  If  a  precipitate  form,  a  further 
addition  of  sodic  acetate  must  be  made.  The  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling ;  a 
measured  volume  of  the  sodic  phosphate  solution  is  run  in ;  the  boiling  is 
continued  for  a  few  minutes ;  the  liauid  is  passed  through  a  ribbed  filter, 
the  precipitate  being  washed  repeatedly  with  hot  water ;  and  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  by  titration  with  uranium.  If  the 
filtered  liquid  be  received  in  a  measuring  fiask,  which  is  subsequently  filled 
to  the  mark  with  water,  and  if  the  inverted  uranium  method  be  then 
employed,  the  results  are  exceedingly  accurate.  This  method  is  especially  to 
be  recommended  in  the  estimation  of  somewhat  large  quantities  of  biBmuth^ 
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since  it  is  possible  that  in  such  cases  a  large  amount  of  sodio  acetate  will 
have  been  used,  which,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  considerable  disturbing  effect 
on  ihe  reaction  of  the  indicator. 

If  the  bismuth  solution  contain  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  better 
to  neutralize  nearly  with  sodic  carbonate  before  adding  sodic  acetate  and 
titrating. 

Fuller  details  of  both  the  above  processes  are  contained  in  J,  C  S, 
for  1877  (p.  674)  and  1878  (p.  70). 


BBOKIKE. 

Br=80. 

§  40.  This  element,  or  its  unoxidized  compounds,  can  bo  esti- 
mated prccisoly  in  the  same  way  as  chlorine  by  ^^  sUver  solution 
(§  37),  or  alkalinietrically  as  in  §  29,  or  by  sulphocyanate  (§  39),  but 
these  methods  are  seldom  of  any  avail,  since  the  absence  of  chlorine 
or  its  combinations  is  a  necessary  condition  of  accuracy. 

Bromine  in  aqueous  solution,  or  as  gas,  may  be  estimated  by 
absorption  with  solution  of  potassic  iodide,  in  many  cases  by  mere 
digestion,  and  in  other  cases  by  distillation,  in  any  of  the  forms  of 
apparatus  given  in  §  35,  and  the  operation  is  carried  out  precisely 
as  for  chlorine  (§  50).      1  eq.  1=1  eq.  Br.  or  I  found  x  0*63=Br. 

A  process  for  the  estimation  of  bromine  in  presence  of  chlorine 
is  still  much  wanted  in  the  case  of  examining  kelp  liquors,  &c. 
Heine  {Joum,  f,  pract  Chem.  xxxvi.  p.  184)  uses  a  colorimetric 
method  in  which  the  bromine  is  liberated  by  free  chlorine,  absorbed 
by  ether,  and  the  colour  compared  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  bromine 
of  known  strength.  Feb  ling  states  that  with  care  the  process 
gives  fairly  accurate  results.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  have  an 
approximate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  bromine  present  in  any 
given  solution. 

Reimann  (Annal  d,  Chetn,  u,  Pharm,  cxv.  p.  140)  adopts  the 
following  method,  which  gives  tolerably  accurate  results;  but 
requires  skill  and  practice. 

The  neutral  bromine  solution  is  placed  in  a  stoppered  vessel 
together  with  a  globule  of  chloroform  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut. 
Chlorine  water  of  known  strength  is  then  added  cautiously  from 
a  burette,  protected  from  bright  light,  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
first  the  liberation  of  the  bromine,  which  colours  the  chloroform 
orange  yellow ;  then  more  chlorine  water,  until  the  yellowish  white 
colour  of  chloride  of  bromine  occurs  (KBr -*-  2C1=KC1  +  BrCl). 

The  operation  may  be  assisted  by  making  a  weak  solution  of 
potassic  chromate,  of  the  same  colour  as  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
bromine  in  chloroform,  to  serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

The  strength  of  the  chlorine  water  is  ascertained  by  potassic 
iodide  and  ^^  hyposulphite.     2  eq.  Cl=l  eq.  Br. 
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In  examining  mother-liquors  containing  organic  matter,  they 
must  be  evaporated  to  dryness  in  presence  of  free  alkali,  ignited, 
extracted  with  water;  then  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid 
before  titrating  as  above. 


CADMIUM. 

Cd=lllG. 

§  47.  This  metal  may  be  estimated,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
others,  by  precipitation  as  sulphide,  and  decomposing  the  sulphide 
with  a  ferric  salt,  the  iron  being  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  sulphide  present. 

In  the  case  of  cadmium  Follenius  has  found,  that  when  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphide  in  acid  liquids,  the  precipitate  is  apt  to  bo 
contaminated  mth  salts  of  cadmium  other  than  sulphide  to  a 
small  extent.  The  separation  as  sulphide  is  best  made  by  passing 
IPS  into  the  hot  liquid  which  contains  the  cadmium,  and  which 
should  be  acidified  with  10  per  cent,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
by  volume.  From  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  the  metal  is  only 
completely  separated  by  H'-S  when  the  hot  solution  contains  not 
more  than  5  per  cent,  of  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*1 1,  or  14  per  cent,  if  the 
liquid  is  cold. 

Ferric  chloride  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
cadmium  sulphide,  and  the  titration  is  carried  out  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  zinc  (§  78.2). 

Cadmium  may  also  be  estimated,  when  existing  as  sulphate  or 
nitrate,  by  precipitation  as  oxalate,  and  titration  of  the  washed 
precipitate  by  permanganate.  The  details  are  carried  out  precisely 
as  in  the  case  of  estimating  zinc  as  oxalate  (§  78). 


CAIiCIUM. 

Ca=:40. 

1  C.C.  j^  permanganate  =0*0028  gm.  CaO 

=0-0050  gm.  CaCO' 
=0-0086  gm.  CaSO^  +  2H»0 
„       normal  oxalic  acid  =0-0280  gm.  CaO 

Cry«t.  oxalic  acid  x  0*444     =CaO 

Double  iron  salt  x  007143=CaO 


§  48.  The  estimation  of  lime  alkalimetrically  has  already  been 
given  (§  17),  but  that  method  is  of  limited  application,  unless  calcic 
oxalate,  in  which  form  lime  is  generally  separated  from  other  bases, 
be  converted  into  carbonate  or  caustic  lime  by  ignition,  and  thns 
determined  with  normal  nitric  acid  and  alkali.      This  and  the 
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following  method  by  Hem  pel,  are  as  exact  in  their  results  as  the 
determination  of  lime  by  weight;  and  where  a  series  of  estima- 
tions have  to  be  made,  the  method  is  very  convenient. 


Titration  with  Permanfiranate. 

The  readiness  with  which  lime  can  be  separated  as  oxalate 
facilitates  the  use  of  this  method,  so  that  it  can  be  applied  success- 
fully in  a  great  variety  of  instances.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
enter  into  detail  as  to  the  method  of  precipitation ;  except  to  say, 
that  it  may  occur  in  either  ammoniacal  or  weak  acetiq  acid  solution; 
and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  all  excess  of  ammonic 
oxalate  from  the  precipitate,  by  washing  with  warm  water  previous 
to  titration. 

When  the  clean  precipitate  is  obtained,  a  hole  is  made  in  the  filter,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  is  washed  through  the  funnel  into  a  flask ;  the 
filter  is  then  treated  with  small  quantities  of  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  again  washed  into  the  flask.  Hydrochloric  acid  in  moderate  quantity 
may  be  safely  used  for  the  solution  of  the  oxalate,  since  there  is  not  the 
danger  of  liberating?  free  chlorine  which  exists  in  the  case  of  iron  (Fleischer, 
Titrirmethode,  p.  76). 

When  the  precipitate  is  completely  dissolved,  the  solution  is  freely  diluted 
with  water,  and  further  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  wanned  to  70°  or  80*, 
and  the  standard  permanganate  cautiously  delivered  into  the  liquid  with 
constant  agitation  until  a  faint  permanent  pink  tinge  occurs,  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  standardizing  permanganate  with  oxalic  acid  (§  31.2  e). 

In  all  cases  where  a  clean  oxalate  precipitate  can  be  obtained, 
such  as  mineral  waters,  manures,  &c.,  very  exact  results  are  obtain- 
able ;  in  fact,  quite  as  accurate  as  by  the  gravimetric  method. 
Ample  testimony  on  this  point  is  given  by  Fresenius,  Mohr, 
Hempel,  and  others. 

Tucker  {Irony  Nov.  16,  1878)  has  given  the  results  of  many 
experiments  made  by  him  upon  mixtures  of  lime  with  abnormal 
proportions  of  iron,  magnesia,  alumina,  &c. ;  and  even  here  the 
numbers  obtained  did  not  vary  more  than  2  to  3  per  cent,  from  the 
truth.  In  the  case  of  large  proportions  of  these  substances  it  will 
be  preferable  to  re-precipitate  the  oxalate,  so  as  to  free  it  from 
adhering  contaminations  previous  to  titration. 

Tucker  recommends  the  method  for  the  rapid  estimation  of  lime 
in  furnace  slags,  etc.,  by  dissolving  in  aqua  regia,  without  filtering, 
precipitating  with  ammonic  oxalate,  and  then  filtering,  washing 
well,  and  titrating  as  usual.  If  the  slag  contain  much  manganese 
or  iron  it  should  first  be  removed  by  bromine,  etc. 

Indirect  Titration, — In  the  case  of  lime  salts  soluble  in  water  and 
of  tolerably  pure  nature,  the  estimation  by  permanganate  can  be 
made  by  adding  to  the  solution  a  measured  excess  of  normal  oxalic 
acid,  neutralizing  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  heating  to 
boiling,  so  as  to  rapidly  separate  the  precipitate.     The  mixture  is 
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then  cooled,  diluted  to  a  measured  volume,  filtered  through  a  dry 
filter,  and  an  aliquot  portion  titrated  with  permanganate  after 
acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid  as  usual.  A  great  variety  of  calcium 
salts  may  be  converted  in  the  form  of  oxalate  by  short  or  long 
treatment  with  oxalic  acid  or  amnionic  oxalate,  including  calcic 
sulphate,  phosphate  tartrate  and  citrate,  etc. 


CERIUM. 

Co  =141-2. 

§  49.  The  most  exact  method  of  estimating  this  metal  is  by 
precipitation  as  cerous  oxalate,  then  drying  the  precipitate,  and 
strongly  igniting  in  an  open  crucible,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  eerie 
oxide. 

IStolba  (Z.  t(  0.  xix.  p.  11)4)  states  that  the  moist  oxalate  may 
be  titrate*!  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  calcic;  oxalate  with  permanganate, 
and  with  iiccurate  results.  JS'o  examples  or  details,  hmvever,  are 
given. 

CHLOBINE. 

Cl=.35'37. 

1  c.c.  or  1  dm.  j^  silver  solution  =0  003537  gm.  or  0*03537  grn. 

of  Chlorine. 
„  „  „  =0 •00*5837  gm.  or  0-05837  grn. 

of  Sodic  chloride. 

§  50.  The  powerful  affinity  existing  between  chlorine  and  silver 
in  solution,  an<l  the  ready  precipitation  of  the  resulting  chloride, 
seem  to  have  led  to  the  earliest  important  volumetric  process  in 
existence,  viz.,  the  assay  of  silver  by  the  wet  method  of  Gay 
Lussac.  The  details  of  the  process  are  more  particularly  described 
under  the  article  relating  to  the  assay  of  silver  (§  70) ;  the  deter- 
mination of  chlorine  is  just  the  converse  of  the  process  there 
described,  and  the  same  precautions,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
same  apparatus,  are  recpiirod. 

The  solutions  required,  however,  are  systematic,  and  for  exactness 
and  convenient  dilution  are  of  decinormal  strength,  as  described  in 
§  37.  In  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  possess  also  centinormal 
solutions,  made  by  diluting  100  c.c.  of  /-  solution  to  1  liter. 

1.    Direct   Precipitation   with   ^o   S^ver. 

Very  weak  solutions  of  chlorides,  such  as  drinking  waters,  are  not  easily 
examined  for  chlorine  by  direct  precipitation,  unless  they  arc  considerably 
concentrated  by  evaporation  previous  to  treatment,  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
imless  a  tolerable  quantity  of  chloride  can  be  formed,  it  will  not  collect 
together  and  separate  so  as  to  leave  the  liquid  clear  enough  to  tell  on  the 
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addition  of  fresh  silver  whether  a  distinct  formation  of  chloride  occurs. 
The  best  effects  are  produced  when  the  mixture  contains  chlorine  equal  to 
from  1^  to*  2  gm.  of  «dt  per  100  c.c.  Should  the  proportion  be  much  less 
than  thiS;  the  difficulty  of  precipitation  may  be  overcome  by  adding  a 
quantity  of  freshly  precipitated  cUoride,  made  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of 
^^  salt  and  silver  solution,  shaking  vigorously,  pouring  off  the  clear  liquid, 
and  adding  the  chloride  to  the  mixture  under  titration.  The  best  vessel  to 
use  for  the  trial  is  a  well-stoppered  round  white  bottle,  holding  100  to  150 
c.c.  and  fitting  into  a  paper  case,  so  as  to  prevent  access  of  strong  light 
during  the  anaJ}'8is.  Supposing,  for  instance,  a  neutral  solution  of  potassic 
chloride  requires  titration,  20  or  80  c.c.  are  measured  into  the  shaking 
bottle,  a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  added  (free  acid  must  always  be 
present  in  direct  precipitation),  and  a  round  number  of  c.c.  of  silver  solution 
added  from  tiie  burette.  The  bottle  is  placed  in  its  case,  or  may  be  enveloped 
in  a  dark  cloth  and  vigorously  shaken  for  half  a  minute,  then  uncovered, 
and  gently  tapped  upon  a  table  or  book,  so  as  to  start  the  chloride  downward 
from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  where  it  often  swims.  A  quick  clarification 
indicates  excess  of  silver.  The  nearer  the  point  of  exact  counterbalance  the 
more  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  solution'.by  shaking,  but  a  little  practice  soon 
aooustoms  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  faintest  precipitate. 

In   case   of  overstepping  the  balance  in   any  trial,  it  is  only 

necessary  to  add  to  tbc  li(j[iiid  under  titration  a  definite  volume  of 

1^^;  salt  solution,  and   liniwli  the    titration    in   the    same    liquid, 

deducting,  of  course,  the  same  number  of  c.c.  of  silver  as  lias  been 

added  of  salt  solution. 

Fuller  details  and  precautions  are  given  in  ^  70. 

2.    Preoipitation  by  i^  Silver  in  Neutral  Solution  with  Ohromate 

Indicator  (see  §  37,  2  b). 

3.    Titration   with  (q  Sulphooyanate. 

Tliis  method  requires,  some  little  practice  to  ensure  accurate 
results,  owing  to  the  fact  that  silver  chloride  slowly  decomposes 
silver  sulphocyanate. 

In  cases  where  the  amount  of  chlorine  is  approximately  known,  the 
material  is  dissolved  in  800  c.c.  or  so  of  water;  5  c.c.  of  ferric  indicator 
(§  39.  3)  and  10  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (§  39.  4)  are  added ;  then  -^\  silver  in 
moderate  excess  delivered  in  from  the  burette  with  constant  agitation.  The 
flask  is  then  brought  under  the  sulphocyanate  burette,  and  the  solution 
delivered  in  with  a  constant  gentle  movement  of  the  liquid  until  a  permanent 
light-brown  colour  appears.  The  immediate  mixing  of  the  solutions  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  solvent  effect  of  the  concentrated  siilpho- 
cyanate. 

If  the  amount  of  chlorine  is  totally  unknown,  the  method  of 
procedure  is  as  follows  : — 

Dilute  the  solution  and  add  the  indicator  and  acid  as  above ;  but  during 
the  addition  of  the  silver  solution,  add  from  a  burette,  ready  filled  with 
sulphocyanate,  a  drop  or  two  from  time  to  time.  So  long  as  there  is  chlorine 
present  the  dark  red  colour  disappears  slowly  and  gradually ;  but  when  the 
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ookHir  produced  by  a  treah  drop  i;(xa  olT  ut  once  on  agilalion,  and  tho  liquid 
^>p«an  of  apuremillc  white,  tbesilTsr  will  be  in  cicosx.  Tbc  titration  ii*  tnen 
<.-ouiplet«d  M  above.  Tbe  volume  of  Eutpbocyau&te  used,  including  the 
unount  used  during  tho  addition  of  the  silver,  deducted  from  the  ^^  tiller, 
will  show  the  volume  oE  the  Latter  uecefisnry  for  prectpit&ting  tbe  chlorine 


4.   By  DUtllUtlon  aad  aubaeiiuent  Tltrktion  with  Bypoaulphita. 

In  cases  where  chlorine  is  evolved  Jiicct  in  the  gaseous  form  or 
as  the  representative  of  some  other  body  {see  §  35a),  a  very  admirable 
abaorption  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  29.     The  little  flask  a  is  used 


as  the  distilling  veaaol,  connected  witli  tho  bulb  tubes  by  an  iadia- 
rahber  joint ;  tho  stoppers  for  tho  tubes  are  also  of  the  somo 
material,  the  whole  of  which  should  be  cleansed  from  sulphur  by 
boiling  in  weak  alkali.  A  fragment  of  solid  magnesito  may  with 
advantage  be  added  to  tlio  acid  liquid  in  tho  distUling  flask ;  in 
all  other  respects  tho  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  is  described 
in  §390. 

This  apparatus  is  equally  well  adapted  to  tho  absorption  of 
ammonia  or  other  gases,  and  possesses  the  great  rccommondatiun 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  regurgitation. 
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CHLORINE    GAS    AND    BLEACHXNG    COMPOUNDS. 

1  c.c.  ^'Q  arsenious  or  hyposulphite  solution  =0-003537  gm.  CI. 
1  liter  of  chlorine  at  O^C,  and  0*76  m,m.,  weighs  3*17  gm. 

§  50a.  Chlorine  water  may  be  titrated  with  hyposulphite  by 
adding  a  measured  quantity  of  it  to  a  solution  of  potassic  iodide, 
then  delivering  the  hyposulphite  from  a  burette  till  the  colour 
of  the  free  iodine  has  disappeared ;  or  by  using  an  excess  of  the 
reducing  agent,  then  starch,  and  titrating  residually  with  ^^  iodine. 
When  arsenious  solution  is  used  for  titration,  the  chlorine  water  is 
delivered  into  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  excess  of  arsenic 
added,  then  starch  and  ^-^  iodine  till  the  colour  ap^xjars,  or  the 
iodized  starch-pajKjr  may  be  used  (§  3G). 


BleachinfiT   Powder. 

The  chief  substance  of  importance  among  the  compounds  of 
hypochlorous  acid  is  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime,  used  in  very 
large  quantities  for  bleaching  purposes.  The  estimation  of  the  free 
chlorine  contained  in  it  presents  no  difficulty  when  arsenious 
solution  is  used  for  titration. 

Commercial  bleaching  powder  consists  of  a  mixture  in  variable 
proportions  of  calcic  hypochlorite  (the  true  bleaching  agent),  calcic 
chloride,  and  hydrate ;  and  in  some  cases  the  preparation  contains 
considerable  quantities  of  chlorate,  due  to  imperfect  manufacture. 
In  such  cases  Bunscn's  method  of  analysis  gives  inaccurate 
results,  the  chlorate  being  recorded  as  a  bleaching  agent,  whereas 
it  is  not  so.  It  is  generally  valued  and  sold  in  this  country  by  its 
per-centago  of  chlorine.  In  France  it  is  sold  by  degrees  calculated 
from  the  volume  of  gaseous  chlorine  :  100°  French  =31  '78  per  cent. 
English. 

1.     Titration   by   Arsenious   Solution. 

Tlio  first  thing  to  be  done  in  determining  the  value  of  a  sample 
of  bleaching  powder  is  to  bring  it  into  solution,  which  is  best 
managed  as  follows : — 

TTie  sample  is  well  and  quickly  mixed,  and  10  gm.  weighed,  put 
into  a  mortar,  a  little  water  added,  and  the  mixture  rubbed  to  a 
smooth  cream ;  more  water  is  then  stirred  in  with  the  pestle, 
allowed  to  settle  a  little  while,  then  poured  ofif  into  a  liter  flask  ;  the 
sediment  again  rubbed  with  water,  poured  ofl^,  and  so  on  repeatedly, 
until  the  whole  of  the  chloride  has  been  conveyed  into  the  flask 
without  loss,  and  the  mortar  washed  quite  clean.  The  flask  is  then 
filled  to  the  mark  with  water,  well  shaken,  and  100  c.c.  of  the 
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milky  liquid  taken  out  with  a  pipette,  emptied  into  a  beaker,  and 
the  |\  arsenious  solution  delivered  in  from  a  burette  until  a  drop 
of  the  mixture  taken  out  with  a  glass  rod,  and  brought  in  contact 
with  the  prepared  starch-paper  (§  3G)  gives  no  blue  stain. 

The  starch  paper  may  be  dispensed  with  by  adding  arsenious 
solution  in  excess,  then  starch  liquor,  and  titrating  residually  with 
^jy  iodine  till  the  blue  colour  appears.  The  number  of  c  c.  of  arsenic 
used,  multiplied  by  the  factor  0-003537  will  give  the  per-centage  of 
chlorine. 

Example :  100  c.c.  of  chloride  of  lime  liquid  prepared  as  above  directed 
were  put  into  ft  beaker,  and  86  c.c.  of  arsenious  solution  added,  then  starch 
liquor  and  1*6  c.o.  of  -fj^  iodine  to  produce  the  blue  colour =84*5  c.c.  of 
arsenious  solution,  which  multiplied  by  0*003537  gave  0*2999 ;  and  as  1  gm. 
of  the  sample  was  contained  in  the  100  c.c,  29*99  per  cent,  of  chlorine. 

Another  100  c.c.  were  carefully  titrated  with  arsenious  solution  by  the  aid 
of  iodised  starch-paper.  84*5  c.c.  were  required,  also  equal  to  29*99  per  cent . 
Some  operators  recommend  that  the  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  and  water 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  till  clear,  and  the  clear  liquid  only  used  for 
titration;  but  this  invariably  gives  lower  results  than  when  the  milky 
mixture  is  used. 

By  weighing  3*55  gra.  of  the  sample,  and  diluting  to  1  liter, 
then  taking  100  c.c.  for  titration,  the  number  of  c.c.  of  arsenious 
solution  required  will  be  the  per-centage  of  chlorine  direct. 

A  more  rapid  method  can  be  adopted  in  cases  where  a  series  of 
samples  has  to  be  tested,  as  follows  : — 4*95  gm.  of  pure  arsenious 
acid  are  finely  powdered  and  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  in 
about  15  c.c.  of  glycerine,  then  diluted  with  water  to  1  liter;  25  c.c. 
are  measured  into  a  flask  and  1  c.c.  of  indigo  solution  added.  The 
turbid  solution  of  bleaching  powder  is  poured  into  a  suitable 
burette,  and  before  it  has  time  to  settle  is  delivered  with  constant 
shaking  into  the  blue  arsenious  solution  until  the  colour  is  just 
discharged ;  the  per-centage  of  chlorine  is  then  found  by  a  slight 
calculation. 

2.     Bunsen's    Method. 

10  or  20  c.c.  of  the  chloride  of  lime  solution,  prepared  as  above, 
are  measured  into  a  beaker,  and  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassic 
iodide  added ;  the  mixture  is  then  diluted  somewhat,  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liberated  iodine  titrated  with  ^^  hypo- 
sulphite and  starch  :    1  eq.  iodine  so  found  represents  1  eq.  chlorine. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  ready  method  of  estimating  chlorine,  but 
in  cases  were  calcic  chlorate  is  present,  it  records  the  chlorine  in 
it,  as  well  as  that  existing  as  hypochlorite ;  but  as  the  chlorate  is 
of  no  value  in  bleaching,  it  is  always  preferable  to  analyze  bleaching 
powder  by  means  of  arsenious  solution.  The  amount  of  chlorate  can 
always  be  found  by  taking  the  difference  between  the  two  methods. 
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§51. 


CHLORATES,    lODATES,    AND   BBOMATES. 

Chloric  anhydride,  CPO'^  150-74.     Iodic  anhydride,  rO'=333. 

Eromic  anhydride,  BrO'=-  239-5. 

§  51.  The  compounds  of  chloric,  iodic,  and  bromic  anhydrides 
may  all  be  determined  by  distillation  or  digestion  with  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid;  with  chlorates  the  quantity  of  acid  must  be 
considerably  in  excess. 

In  each  case  1  eq.  of  the  respective  anhydrides  taken  as  mono- 
basic, or  their  compounds,  liberates  6  eq.  of  chlorine,  and  conse- 
quently 6  eq.  of  iodine  when  decomposed  in  the  digestion  flask. 
In  the  case  of  distillation,  however,  iodic  and  bromic  acids  only 
set  free  4  eq.  iodine,  while  iodous  and  bromous  chlorides  remain  in 
the  retort.     In  both  these  cases  digestion  is  preferable  to  distillation. 

JExample :  0*2043  gm.  pure  potassic  chlorate,  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of 
Toimr  ^•j  ^u  decomposed  by  digestion  with  potassic  iodide  and  strong 
hydrochlorio  acid  in  the  bottle  shown  in  fig.  27.  After  the  reaction  was 
oomplete,  and  the  bottle  cold,  the  stopper  was  removed,  and  the  contents 
washed  out  into  a  beaker,  starch  added,  and  103  o.c.  ^^  hyposulphite  delivered 
in  from  the  burette ;  then  again  28*2  c.c.  of  j*^  iodine  solution,  to  reproduce 
the  blue  colour ;  this  latter  was  therefore  equal  to  2'32  c.c.  ^^  iodine,  which 
deducted  from  the  103  c.c.  hyposulphite  gave  100*68  c.o.,  which  multiplied 
by  the  factor  0*002043,  gave  0  2056  gm.  instead  of  0*2043  gm. 


CHBOMIUM. 

• 

Cr  =  52 

4. 

Factors. 

Metallic  iron 

X 

0-3123 

=  Chromium 

>> 

X 

0*5981 

=  Chromic  acid 

)} 

X 

0-8784 

=  Potassic  bichromate 

}) 

X 

1-926 

=  Lead  chromato 

Double  iron  salt 

X 

00446 

=  Chromium 

)) 

X 

00854 

=  Chromic  acid 

)> 

X 

0-1255 

=  Potassic  bichromate 

91 

X 

0-275 

=  Lead  chromato 

1  C.c.  -j^  solution 

I^ 

000334S 

1  gm.  CrO» 

»           n 

ss 

0-00492 

gm.  K^CrO^ 

1.    BeductioA 

by   Iron. 

§  52.  The  estimation  of  chromatea  is  very  simply  and  success- 
fully performed  by  the  aid  of  ferrous  sulphate,  being  the  converse 
of  the  process  devised  by  Penny  for  the  estimation  of  iron 
(see  §  34). 
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The  best  plan  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — 

A  very  small  beaker  or  other  convenient  vessel  is  partly  or  wholly  filled,  as 
may  be  requisite,  with  perfectly  dr}-  and  granular  double  sulphate  of  iron  and 
ammonia ;  the  exact  weight  then  taken  and  noted.  The  chromium  com- 
pound is  brought  into  solution,  not  too  dilute,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  small  quantities  of  the  iron  salt  added  from  time  to  time  with  a  dry  spoon 
taking  care  that  none  is  spilled,  until  the  mixture  becomes  green,  and  the 
iron  IB  in  excess,  best  known  by  a  small  drop  being  brought  in  contact  with  a 
drop  of  red  pmssiate  of  potash  on  a  white  ])late ;  if  a  blue  colour  appears  at 
the  point  of  contact,  the  iron  is  in  excess.  It  is  necessary  to  estimate  this 
excess,  which  is  most  conveniently  done  by  ^^  bichromate  being  added  until  the 
blue  colour  produced  by  contact  with  the  red  pmssiate  disappears.  The  vessel 
containing  the  iron  salt  is  again  weighed,  the  loss  noted;  the  quantity  of 
the  salt  represented  by  the  i%  bichromate  deducted  from  it,  and  the  remain- 
der multiplied  by  the  factor  required  by  the  substance  sought.  A  standard 
solution  of  iron  salt  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  dry  salt. 

Example :  0'5  gm.  pure  potassic  bichromate  was  taken  for  analysis,  and  to 
its  acid  solution  4' 15  gm.  double  iron  salt  added.  3*3  c.c.  of  /'^  bichromate 
were  required  to  oxidize  the  excess  of  iron  salt ;  it  was  found  that  0*7  gm.  of 
the  8alt=  17*85  c.c.  bichromate  solution,  consequently  3*3  c.c.  of  the  latter 
were  ec^ual  to  012985  gm.  iron  salt;  this  deducted  from  the  quantity 
originally  used  left  402015  gm.,  which  multiplied  by  the  factor  01255  gave 
0*504  gm.  instead  of  0'5  gm. 

In  the  case  of  lead  cliromate  being  estimated  in  this  way,  it  is 
best  to  mix  both  the  chromate  and  the  iron  salt  together  in  a 
mortar,  rubbing  them  to  powder,  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  stirring 
well  together,  then  diluting  with  water  and  titrating  as  before. 
Where  pure  double  iron  salt  is  not  at  hand,  a  solution  of  iron  wire 
in  sulphuric  acid,  freshly  made  and  of  ascertained  strength,  can  of 
course  be  used. 


2.    Estimation  of  Chromates  by  Distillation  with  Hirdrochloric 
Aoid   (Bunsen,   results  very  accurate). 

When  chromates  arc  boiled  with  an  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  in  Fresenius',  Bunsen's,  or  Mohr's  distilling  apparatus 
(fig.  25  or  26),  every  1  eq.  of  chromic  acid  liberates  3  eq.  chlorine. 
For  instance,  with  potassic  bichromate  the  reaction  may  be  expressed 
as  follows — 

K^CrO^  + 1 4HC1=2KC1  +  CrCV  +  71i-0  +  CCl. 

If  the  liberated  chlorine  is  conducted  into  a  solution  of  potassic 
iodide,  3  eq.  of  iodine  are  set  free,  and  can  be  estimated  by  y^ 
hyposulphite,  as  in  §  35.  3  eq.  of  iodine  so  obtained =3 79 -5 
represent  1  eq.  chromic  acid=  100*40.  The  same  decomposition 
takes  place  by  mere  digestion,  as  described  in  §  35a, 
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3.     Chrome   Iron    Ore. 

Tliis  material  is  of  great  commercial  importance,  as  being  the 
source  of  potassic  bichromate. 

The  ore  varies  considerably  in  quality,  some  samples  being  very 
rich,  while  others  are  very  poor,  in  chromium.  In  all  cases  the 
Bample  is  to  be  first  of  all  brought  into  very  fine  powder.  About  a 
gram  is  nibbed  tolerably  fine  in  a  steel  mortar,  then  finished 
fractionally  in  an  agate  mortar. 

Chris tomanos  recommends  that  the  coarse  powder  should  be 
ignited  for  a  short  time  on  platinum  previous  to  powdering  with 
the  agate  mortar ;  after  that  it  should  be  sifted  through  the  finest 
material  that  can  be  used,  and  the  coarser  particles  returned  to  the 
mortar  for  re-grinding. 

Previous  to  analysis  it  should  be  again  ignited,  and  the  analysis 
made  on  the  dry  sample. 

(a)  O'Neill's  Prooeaa.— The  very  finely  powdered  ore  is  fused  with  ten 
times  its  weight  of  potassic  bisulphate  for  twenty  minutes,  taking  care  that 
it  doee  not  rise  over  the  ed^e  of  the  platinum  crucible ;  when  the  fusion  is 
complete,  the  molten  mass  is  caused  to  flow  over  the  sides  of  the  crucible, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  solid  lump,  and  the  crucible  set  aside  to 
oool.  The  mass  is  then  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish,  and  lixiviated  with 
warm  water  until  entirely  dissolved  (no  black  residue  must  occur,  otherwise 
the  ore  is  not  completely  decomposed) ;  sodic  carbonate  is  then  added  to  the 
liquid  until  it  is  strongly  alkidine ;  it  is  then  brought  on  a  filter,  washed 
slightly,  and  the  filter  dried.  When  perfectly  dry,  the  precipitate  is  detached 
from  the  filter  as  much  as  possible ;  the  filter  burned  separately ;  the  ashes 
and  precipitate  mixed  with  about  twelve  times  the  weight  of  the  original  ore, 
of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  potassic  chlorate  and  three  parts  sodio  carbonate, 
and  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible  for  twenty  minutes  or  so;  the  resulting 
mass  is  then  treated  with  boiling  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  titrated  for 
chromic  acid  as  in  §  52.1. 

The  oxide  of  iron  remaining  on  the  filter  is  titrated,  if  required, 
by  any  of  the  methods  described  in  g§  59  and  GO. 

{b)  Brit  ton's  Process.— Eeduce  the  mineral  to  the  finest  state  of 
division  possible  in  an  agate  mortar.  Weigh  off  05  gm.,  and  add  to  it  4  gm. 
of  flux,  previously  prepared,  composed  of  one  part  potassic  chlorate  and  three 
parts  soda-lime ;  thoroughly  mix  the  mass  by  triturating  in  a  porcelain  mortar, 
and  then  ignite  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  at  a  bright-red  heat  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  more.  Twenty  minutes  is  sufficient  with  the  gas 
blowpipe.  The  mass  will  not  fuse,  but  when  cold  can  be  turned  out  of 
the  crucible  by  a  few  gentle  taps,  leaving  the  interior  of  the  vessel  clean 
and  bright.  Triturate  in  the  mortar  again  and  turn  the  powder  into  a  tall 
4-oz.  beaker,  and  add  about  20  c.o.  of  hot  water,  and  boil  for  two  or  three 
minutes ;  when  cold,  add  15  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  stir  with  a  glass 
rod  for  a  few  minutes,  till  the  solid  matter,  with  the  exception  probably  of  a 
little  silica  in  a  flaky  gelatinous  state,  becomes  dissolved.  Both  the  iron  and 
chromium  will  then  be  in  the  highest  state  of  oxidation— Fe-O^  and  Cr^O-'. 
Pour  the  fluid  into  a  white  porcelain  dish  of  about  20-oz.  capacity,  and 
dilute  with  washings  of  the  beaker  to  about  3  oz.    Immediately  after,  also. 
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tdd  cautiouslj  1  gm.  of  metallic  iron  of  known  purity,  or  an  equivalent 
quantiiy  of  double  iron  salt,  previously  dii^olved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
further  dilute  with  cold  water  to  about  5  oz.,  to  make  up  the  volume  in  the 
diah  to  about  8  oz.,  then  titrate  with  /V  permanganate  the  amount  of  ferrous 
oxide  remaining.  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  iron  found  and  of 
the  iron  weighed  will  be  the  amount  oxidized  to  sesquioxide  by  the  chromic 
acid.  Every  one  part  so  oxidized  will  represent  0  320  of  metallic  chromium, 
or  0*4663  of  sesquioxide,  Cr^O'',  in  which  last  condition  the  substance  usually 
exists  in  the  ore. 

If  the  amount  of  iron  only  in  the  ore  is  to  be  determined,  the  process  is 
still  shorter.  After  the  fluxed  mineral  has  been  ignited  and  reduced  to 
powder,  as  already  directed,  dissolve  it  by  adding  first,  10  c.c.  of  hot  water 
and  applying  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  15  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  continuing 
the  heat  to  incipient  boiling  till  complete  decomposition  has  been  effected  ; 
oool  by  immersing  the  tube  in  a  bath  of  cold  water,  add  pieces  of  pure 
metallic  zinc  sufficient  to  bring  the  iron  to  the  condition  of  protoxide  and 
the  chromium  to  sesquioxide,  and  apply  heat  till  small  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
oease,  and  the  zinc  has  become  quite  dissolved ;  then  nearly  fill  the  tube  with 
cold  water,  acidulated  with  one-tenth  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  pour  the  contents 
into  the  porcelain  dish,  add  cold  water  to  make  up  the  volume  to  about  8  oz., 
and  complete  the  operation  with  standard  permanganate  solution.  My  expe- 
rience is  that  it  is  far  better  to  use  bichromate  for  titration  in  place  of 
permanganate. 

(c)  Sell's  Process.— This  method  is  described  in  J.  C,  S,  1879, 
(p.  292),  and  is  carried  out  by  first  fusing  the  finely  ground  ore  witli 
a  mixture  of  sodic  bisulphate  and  fluoride  in  the  proportion  of 
1  moL  bisulphate,  and  2  mol.  of  fluoride,  and  subsequent  titration 
of  the  chromic  acid  l)y  standard  hyposulphite  and  iodine  as 
follows  :— 

From  01  to  05  gm.  of  the  ore  is  placed  on  the  top  of  ten  timee  Hs  weight 
of  the  above-mentioned  mixture  in  a  large  platinum  crucible,  and  ignited  for 
fifteen  minutes ;  an  equal  weight  of  sodic  bisulphate  is  then  added  and  well 
incorporatod  by  fusion,  and  stirring  with  a  platinum  wire ;  then  a  further 
like  quantity  of  bisulphate  added  in  the  same  way.  When  complete  decom- 
position has  occurred,  the  mass  is  boiled  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  a  definite  volume  according  to  the  quantity  of 
ore  originally  taken. 

To  insure  the  oxidation  of  all  the  chromium  and  iron  previous  to  titration, 
a  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  permanganate 
added  until  a  permanent  red  colour  occurs.  Sodic  carbonate  is  then  added  in 
slight  excess,  and  sufficient  alcohol  to  destroy  the  excess  of  permanganate ; 
the  manganese  precipitate  is  then  filtered  off,  and  the  clear  solution  titrated 
with  -f^  hyposulphite  and  iodine  in  the  usual  way. 

The  author  states  that  the  analysis  of  an  ore  by  this  method 
may  be  accomplished  in  one  hour  and  a  half 

For  the  preliminary  fusion  and  oxidation  of  chrome  iron  ore, 
Dittmar  recommends  a  mixture  of  two  parts  boi"ax  glass,  and  one 
and  a  half  part  each  of  sodic  and  potassic  carbonate.  These  are 
fused  together  in  a  platinum  crucible  until  all  effervescence  ceases, 
tl\en  poured  out  into  a  large  platinum  basin  or  upon  a  clean  iron 
plate  to  cool,  broken  up,  and  preserved  for  use. 

Ten  parts  of  tliis  mixture  is  used  for  one  part  of  chrome  ore, 
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and  the  fusion  made  in  a  platinum  crucible,  closed  for  the  first  five 
minutes,  then  opened  for  about  forty  minutes,  frequently  stirring 
with  a  platinum  'vvire,  and  using  a  powerful  Buns  en  flame. 
The  gas  blowpipe  hastens  this  method  considerably. 


COBALT. 

Co  -  50. 
1.    Estimation  by  Xerourio  Oxide  and  Permanaranate  (Winkler) . 

§  63.  Ip  an  aqueous  solution  of  cobaltous  chloride  or  sulphate  bo 
treated  with  moist  finely  divided  mercuric  oxide,  no  decomposition 
ensues,  but  on  the  addition  of  permanganate  to  the  mixture, 
hydrated  cobaltic  and  manganic  oxides  are  precipitated.  It  is 
probable  that  no  definite  fonnula  can  be  given  for  the  reaction, 
and  therefore  practically  the  working  effect  of  the  permanganate  is 
best  established  by  a  standard  solution  of  cobalt  of  known  strength, 
say  metallic  cobalt  dissolved  as  chloride,  or  neutral  cobaltous 
sulphate. 

The  Analytical  Procett :  The  solution,  free  from  any  great  excess  of  aoid,  is 
placed  in  a  flask,  diluted  to  about  200  c.c,  and  a  tolerable  (]|uantity  of  moist 
mercuric  oxide  (precipitated  from  the  nitrate  or  perchlonde  by  alkali  and 
washed)  added.  Permanganate  from  a  burette  is  then  slowly  added  to  the  cold 
solution  with  constant  shiS&ing  until  the  rose  colour  appears  in  the  clear  liquid 
above  the  bulky  brownish  precipitate. 

The  appearance  of  the  mixture  is  somewhat  puzzling  at  the 
beginniiig,  but  as  more  permanganate  is  added  the  precipitate 
settles  more  freely,  and  the  end  as  it  approaches  is  very  easily 
distinguished,  llie  final  ending  is  when  the  rose  colour  is 
persistent  for  a  minute  or  two;  subsequent  bleaching  must  not 
be  regarded. 

The  actual  decomposition  as  between  cobaltous  sulphate  and 
permanganate  may  be  formulated  thus — 

6CoSO^ +5H=0  +  2MnK0^  =  K'SO*  +  5H-S0H  3Co^O=^  +  2MnO- 

but  as  this  exact  decomposition  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  all  the 
mixtures  occurring,  it  is  not  possible  to  accept  systematic  numbers 
calculated  from  normal  solutions. 

Solutions  containing  manganese,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  active 
chlorine  or  oxygen  compounds,  or  organic  matter,  cannot  be  used 
in  this  estimation ;  moderate  quantities  of  nickel  are  of  no 
consequence. 

Cobalt  and  nickel  may  be  separate<l  as  sesquioxides  from  zinc, 
iron,  chromium,  cadmium,  tin,  alumina,  and  the  alkalies  and  earths 
by  sodic  hypochlorite  or  bromine  water,  in  the  presence  of  much 
caustic  soda.  The  mixture  must  be  boiled  till  the  precipitate 
be^somes  granular,  and  of  dark  brown  or  black  colour. 
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ThiB  precipitate  wLou  Lolled  with  weak  ammouia  will  contain 
the  whole  of  the  cobalt  as  CO'O^  with  some  NiO.  The  cobalt  may 
now  be  eBtimated  by  addition  of  standard  ferrous  solution,  and 
titration  with  permanganate.  In  a  separate  portion  of  the  original 
solatioo,  the  two  oxides  may  }>e  precipitated  us  before  and  without 
treatment  by  warm  ammonia  ;  both  are  titrated  with  fen-ous  solution 
and  permanganate.  In  this  way  the  nickel  is  estimated  by  difference 
(Fleischer). 

COPPER. 

Cu  =  G3. 

Factors    for    conTertiiiflr    the    quantity    of    Iron    represented    by 
Pormanffanats,  Bichromate,  or  H3n;>osulpliite  into  Copper. 

1  C.C  ^^  solution  =0  0003  gni.  Copper 
Iron   X  1-125      =Copper 
Double  Iron  Salt  x  0*1007= Copper 

§  54.  So  many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  volumetric 
estimation  of  copper,  that  the  analyst  is  bewildered  by  their  number, 
and  hardly  knows  .upon  which  to  depend. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  safer  and  less 
troablesomo  to  estimate  the  metal  by  weight ;  there  are,  however, 
instances  where  volumetric  methods  can  be  applied  with  advantage, 
and  the  following  processes  arc  chosen  as  the  best. 


1.  Xsthod  of  separating'  Copper  from  any  of  its  Ores  for  Besidues 
in  a  pure  Metallic  state,  so  that  it  may  be  weighed  direct 
or  estimated  by  Volumetric  methods. 

The  substance  must  be  brought  into  very  fine  powder,  particularly 
if  it  contain  sulphur,  and  about  5  gm.  of  it  weighed,  placed  in  a 
deep  porcelain  crucible  or  capsule  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  and 
covered  with  a  concentrated  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
and  water  added  cautiously.  A  larger  (juantity  of  nitric  acid  is 
necessary  when  sulphur  is  present  (as  in  pyrites)  than  in  other 
cases.  A  watch-glass  or  another  capsule  is  placed  upon  the  top  of 
that  containing  the  mixture  so  as  to  prevent  loss  by  spirting — 
preferably  a  large  watch-glass  with  a  hole  drilled  in  the  middle. 
Heat  is  then  applied  to  boiling  and  continued  till  the  mass  is  nearly 
dry,  the  cover  is  then  removed,  and  if  not  washed  clean  by  the 
steam  produced  in  the  operation  itself,  is  washed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  into  the  mass,  which  is  again  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness ;  the  heat  is  then  increased  until  all  acid  vapours  are  expelled, 
and  the  capsule  set  aside  to  cool.     In  th«  case  of  pyrites?  the  heat 
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must  be  continued  long  enough  to  burn  off  the  sulphur,  the  capsule 
may  then  be  slightly  cooled,  nitric  acid  again  added,  and  the 
burning  repeated ;  in  certain  cases  this  may  be  necessary  a  third 
time  in  order  to  oxidize  all  sulphur  and  extraneous  matter. 

By  this  treatment  the  copper  is  obtained  as  sulphate,  the  iron 
mostly  as  insoluble  basic  sulphate,  lead  as  insoluble  sulphate, 
antimony  and  tin  also  insoluble ;  zinc,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  of  no 
consequence  in  the  following  treatment.  The  cold  residue  is  covered 
with  water  and  boiled  till  all  soluble  matter  is  extracted,  then 
filtered  through  a  small  filter  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  the 
residue  being  washed  clean  with  boiling  water ;  the  dish,  with  its 
contents,  is  placed  on  the  water  bath  or  over  a  small  spirit  lamp, 
gently* heated,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  small  lump 
of  pure  zinc  added  to  reduce  the  copper  to  the  metallic  state. 
There  must  be  sufficient  acid  to  produce  a  distinct  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  and  the  dish  covered  with  a  watch-glass  to  prevent  loss 
of  liquid  by  spirting,  the  glass  afterwards  being  rinsed  into  the 
liquid.  The  reduction  is  in  all  cases  better  done  by  a  separate 
battery  cell  as  almost  all  zinc  leaves  some  residue.  The  end  of  the 
reduction  is  best  known  by  taking  a  drop  of  the  supernatant  liquid 
out  with  a  glass  rod,  and  touching  the  surface  of  some  acidulated 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  dilute  potassic  ferrocyanide  con- 
tained in  a  small  white  capsule ;  if  no  brown  colour  is  produced,  the 
reduction  is  ended,  and  any  undissolved  zinc  celu  either  be  removed 
mechanically  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  taking  care  to  free  it  from  any 
adhering  copper,  or  dissolved  by  the  addition  of  fresh  acid.  The 
precipitated  copper,  if  pure  and  clean,  will  possess  a  rose-red  colour ; 
it  must  be  quickly  washed  with  boiling  water  to  free  it  from  acid. 
The  first  washings  should  be  poured  off  into  a  beaker  and  allowed 
to  settle  by  themselves,  as  small  particles  of  copper  may  accidentally 
be  contained  in  them ;  if  so,  they  must  be  washed  clean  and  added 
to  the  platinum  dish.  Air  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  metallic 
copper  while  the  acid  is  present,  to  any  great  extent.  When  the 
washings  no  longer  affect  litmus  ]mper,  the  dish  should  be  placed  in 
an  air  bath,  heated  to  100'  or  llO**  C,  and  dried  till  the  weight  is 
constant — the  increase  in  weight  is  pure  copper.  A  water  bath 
may  be  used  for  drying  the  copper ;  in  any  case  it  is  preferable  to 
wash  it  first  with  strong  alcohol. 

Instead  of  a  platinum  dish,  porcelain  or  glass  will  answer,  but 
more  time  is  required,  as  there  is  no  galvanic  action  to  hasten  the 
decomposition  as  vnth.  the  platinum.  In  this  case  the  deposited 
copper  is  not  attached  to  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

In  order  to  remove  iron  from  copper  solutions,  previous  to  their  analvsis,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  precipitate  it  with  ammonia  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 
boil  with  sodic  acetate  and  precipitate  as  basic  acetate  on  the  other.  In 
neither  case  can  very  satisfactory  results  be  obUiined,  for  with  ammonia  at 
least  three  precipitations  are  necessary  to  remove  all  the  copper  from  the 
ferric  oxide.  Boiling  with  sodic  acetate  does  not  always  separate  all  the  iron^ 
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mnd  even  if  it  should  do  so,  the  precipitate  holds  the  copper  tenaciously ;  the 
ooUection  of  fluid,  therefore,  hy  these  repeated  precipitations  and  washings, 
is  BO  considerable,  that  the  process  cannot  be  applied,  except  after  evaporation 
to  ft  Binall  bulk.  The  sodic  acetate  is  far  preferable  to  the  ammonia ;  it  must, 
however,  be  used  in  large  quantity,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  hot 
water  containing  sodic  acetate.     In  certain  cases  {i.e.  where  metals  may  bo 

freient  which  would  interfere  with  the  titration  of  the  entire  lic^uid  by 
^mrkes'  process  (§  54.6),  it  may  be  advisable  to  precipitate  the  iron  by 
ftmmonia,  slightiy  wash  the  precipitate,  and  then  break  the  filter  and  wash  it 
through  the  funnel  into  a  white  capsule,  and  titrate  with  potassic  cyanide  at 
once  for  the  slight  amount  of  copper  present,  adding  the  weight  so  found  to 
that  obtained  in  the  filtrate  by  some  other  method. 


2.    Redaction  by  Grape  Suflrar  and  subsequent  titration  with  Ferric 
Chloride  and  Permang'anate  (Schwarz). 

This  process  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  grape  sugar  precipitates 
cuprous  oxide  from  au  alkaline  solution  of  the  metal  containing 
tartaric  acid ;  the  oxide  so  obtained  is  collected  and  mixed  with 
ferric  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  result  is  the  following 
decomposition  :— 

Cu^O  +  Fc-CI«  +  2HC1 =2CuCl-  +  2reCr-  +  H-0. 

Each  equivalent  of  copper  re<luces  one  ecpiivalent  of  ferric  to  ferrous 
chloride,  which  is  estimated  by  permanganate  with  due  precaution. 
The  iron  so  obtained  is  calculated  into  copper  by  the  requisite  factor. 

The  Analytical  Process  :  The  weighed  substance  is  brought  into  solution 
by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  or  water,  in  a  porcelain  dish  or  flask,  and  most  of 
the  acid  in  excess  saturated  with  sodic  carbonate ;  neutral  potassic  tartrate  is 
then  added  in  not  too  large  quantity,  and  the  precipitate  so  produced  dis- 
solved to  a  clear  blue  fluid  by  adding  caustic  potash  or  soda  in  excess ;  the 
vessel  is  next  heated  cautiously  to  about  SO''  C,  in  the  water  bath,  and 
sufScient  grape  sugar  added  to  precipitate  the  copper  present ;  the  heating 
is  continued  until  the  precipitate  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  the  upper 
liquid  is  brownish  at  the  edges  from  the  action  of  the  alkali  on  the 
sugar ;  the  heat  must  never  exceed  90"  C.  When  the  mixture  has  somewhat 
cleared,  the  upper  fluid  is  poured  through  a  moistened  filter,  and  afterwards 
the  precipitate  brought  on  the  same,  and  washed  with  hot  water  till  thoroughly 
clean ;  the  precipitate  which  may  adhere  to  the  dish  or  flask  is  well  washed, 
and  the  filter  containing  the  bulk  of  the  protoxide  put  with  it,  and  an  excess 
of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (free  from  nitric  acid  or  free  chlorine)  added, 
together  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid ;  the  whole  is  then  warmed  and  stirred 
until  the  cuprous  chloride  is  all  dissolved.  It  is  then  filtered  into  a  good- 
sized  flask,  the  old  and  new  Alters  being  both  well  washed  with  hot  water,  to 
which  at  first 'a  little  free  sulphuric  acid  should  be  added,  in  order  to  be 
certain  of  dissolving  all  the  oxide  in  the  folds  of  the  paper.  The  entire 
solution  is  then  titrated  with  permanganate  in  the  usual  way.  Bichromate 
may  also  be  used,  but  the  end  of  the  r^tction  is  not  so  distinct  as  usual,  from 
the  turbidity  produced  by  the  presence  of  copper. 
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8.    Reduction  by  Zinc  and  subscQuent  titration  with  Fen-ic 
Chloride  and  Permanganate  (Fleitmann). 

The  metallic  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  bismuth,  or  lead,  is 
precipitated  with  zinc  as  in  §  54.  1  or  54.  8  ;  the  copger  collected, 
washed,  and  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  ferric  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  a  little  sodic  carbonate  may  be  added  to  expel  the 
atmospheric  air.     The  reaction  is — 

Cu  +  Fe'Cr'=(:uCr-  +  2FeCl-. 

When  the  copper  is  all  dissolved,  the  solution  is  diluted  and 
titrated  with  permanganate ;  56  of  iron  represent  31*5  of  copper. 

If  the  original  solution  contains  nitric  acid,  bismuth  or  lead,  the 
decomposition  by  zinc  must  take  place  in  an  ammoniacal  solution, 
from  which  the  precipitates  of  either  of  the  above  metals  have  been 
removed  by  filtration  ;  the  zinc  must  l>c  finely  divided  and  the 
niLxturo  warmed.  Tlie  copper  is  all  precipitated  when  the  colour  of 
the  solution  has  disapi)eared.  It  is  washed  first  with  hot  waU  r, 
then  "with  weak  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  and  water  to  remove 
the  zinc,  again  with  water,  and  then  dissolved  in  the  acid  and  fen-ic 
chloride  as  before. 


4.  Estimation  as  Cuprous  Iodide  (De  Haen  and  E.  O.  Brown). 
Besults  accurate  in  the  absence  of  persalts  of  iron  and  other 
reducible  substances. 

This  method  is  principally  available  for  the  rapid  estimation  of 
small  quantities  of  copper.  It  is,  however,  of  limited  application, 
and  liable  to  serious  inaccuracy  when  the  necessary  precautions  are 
not  obeyed. 

This  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  potassic  iodide  is 
mixed  with  a  salt  of  copper  in  solution,  cuprous  iodide  is  precipitated 
as  a  dirty  white  powder,  and  iodine  set  free.  If  the  latter  is  then 
immediately  titrated  with  hyposulphite  and  starch,  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  copper  is  found  by  the  systematic  factor. 

The  solution  of  the  metal,  if  it  contain  nitric  acid,  is  evaporated 
with  sulphuric  acid  till  the  former  is  expelled,  or  the  nitric  acid  is 
neutralized  with  sodic  carbonate  and  acetic  acid  added ;  the  sulphate 
solution  must  be  neutral,  or  only  faintly  acid ;  excess  of  acetic  acid 
is  of  no  consequence. 

Copper  in  hydrochloric  solution  may  be  separated  completely  as 
cuprous  iodide  by  adding  stannous  chloride  and  potassic  iodide. 
The  precipitate  may  then  be  mixed  with  an  excess  of  ferric 
sulphate;  the  free  iodine  boiled  off;  and  the  resulting  ferrous  salt 
titrated  with  permanganate. 
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Tki  AMolfftieal  Procett :  The  solution  (contaiDiDg  uot  less  than  1  gm.  of 
Ca  to  eaoh  100  c.c.)>  free  from  iron,  chlorine,  or  free  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  is  brought  into  a  bedcer  or  flask,  potossic  iodide  in  good  ({uantity  added, 
snd  the  hyi^Molphite  delivered  from  a  burette  till  the  brown  colour  has  dis- 
speared ;  starcm  liquor  is  then  added,  and  /^  iodine,  to  ascertain  the  excess 
of  hypofolphite,  or  the  titration  may  proceed  direct  by  adding  starch  at  first, 
and  then  hyposulphite  till  the  blue  colour  is  discharged. 

JSxampU :  10  c.c.  of  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  containing  039356  gm. 
=-0*1  gm.  of  oopper  was  mixed  with  potossic  iodide  in  a  beaker,  and  19  c.c  of 
/,  hyposulphite  added,  then  starch  liquor,  and  3*2  c.c.  of  ^,f  iodine  re<iuired 
to  produce  the  blue  colour  =16*8  c.c.  of  hyposulphite;  this  multiplied  by 
0*0063  gave  0*0995  gm.  of  copper  instead  of  01  gm. 


5.  Bstimation  by  Potasaic  Cyanide  (Parke a  and  C.  Mobr;. 
Besults  tolerably  accurate  in  the  absence  of  manflranesoy 
nickel,  cobalt,  mercury,  and  silver. 

This  well-known  and  much-used  process  for  estimating  copper 
depends  upon  the  decoloration  of  an  amnion  iacal  solution  of  copper 
by  potossic  cyanide.  Tlie  reaction  (which  is  not  absolutely  uniform 
with  variable  ijuantitics  of  ammonia)  is  such  that  a  double  cyanid(j 
of  copper  and  ammonia  is  formed  ;  cyanogen  is  also  libcraiecl,  which 
reacts  on  the  fi-eo  ammonia,  producing  urea,  oxalate  of  urea,  ammonic 
cyanide  and  formate  (Liebig).  Owing  to  the  influence  exercised 
by  variable  quantities  of  ammonia,  or  its  neutral  salts,  upon  the 
decoloration  of  a  copper  solution  by  the  cyanide,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  solution  analyzed  should  contain  pretty  nearly  the  same 
proportion  of  ammonia  as  that  upon  which  the  cyanide  has  been 
originally  titrated,  and  no  heat  should  be  used  (see  also  §  54*8). 

ExampU :  (1)  10  CO.  of  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  containing  010  gm. 
of  Cu,  with  1  c.c.  of  ammonia,  spec.  grav.  0900,  required  213  c.c.  of 
cyanide  solution. 

(2)  50  C.C.  of  copper  solution =050  gm.  of  Cu,  and  5  c.c.  of  ammonia, 
require  106*5  c.c.  of  cyanide. 

These  agree  exactly. 

(3)  20  c.c.  of  copper  solution =0*20  gm.  of  Cu,  with  6  c.c  of  ammonia, 
reiiuire  43  c.c.  of  cyanide  instead  of  42*6. 

(4)  20  c.c.  of  copper=0'20  gm.  of  Cu,  with  20  c.c.  of  ammonia,  required 
43  c.c.  of  cyanide,  instead  of  42*6. 

The  results  with  salts  of  ammonia  were  very  similar,  but  even  more  marked. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that  where  copper  and  iron  occur  together, 
it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  latter  before  using  the  cyanide.  F.  Field, 
however,  has  stated  that  this  is  not  necessary  (C.  i\r.  i.  p.  25) ;  and  I  can 
fully  endorse  his  statement  that  the  presence  of  the  suspended  ferric  oxide  is 
no  hindrance  to  the  estimation  of  the  copper ;  in  fact,  it  is  rather  an  advantage, 
as  it  acts  as  an  indicator  to  the  end  of  the  process. 

While  the  copper  is  in  excess,  the  oxide  possesses  a  purplish-brown  colour, 
but  as  this  excess  lessens,  the  colour  becomes  gradually  lighter,  until  it  is 
orange  brown.  If  it  be  now  allowed  to  settle,  which  it  does  very  rapidly,  the 
clear  liquid  above  will  be  found  nearly  colourless.  A  little  practice  is  of  course 
necessary  to  enable  the  oj^erator  to  hit  the  exact  point,  and  it  is  always  well 
to  make  use  of  both  indicators.  The  following  experiment  is  given  from 
among  many  others. 
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10  c.c.  of  copper  solution =0*  10  gm.  of  Cu,  were  put  into  a  small  white 
porcelain  dish,  and  2  c.c.  of  ammonia  (0*900)  added,  then  the  cyanide  cautiously 
delivered  from  a  burette  till  the  faintest  violet  tinge  only  was  perceptible;  the 
quantity  so  used  was  21*3  c.c.  10  c.c.  of  copper  solution  were  then  put  into 
another  dish,  a  little  freshly  precipitiited  ferric  oxide  added,  together  with 
2  c.c.  of  ammonia.  The  cyanide  was  then  delivered  without  looking  at  the 
burette  until  the  oxide  had  acquired  the  proper  colour ;  the  burette  was  found 
to  stand  at  21*3  c.c,  and  the  clear  solution  possessed  the  same  faint  tint  as 
before. 

The  solution  of  potassic  cyanide  should  be  titrated  afresh  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days.  Further  details  of  this  process  are  given 
in  §  54.8. 


6*    Eatimation  as  Sulphide  (Pelouze).    Besults  tolerably  accurate 
in  the  absence  of  tin,  nickel,  cobalt,  or  silver. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  have  a  solution  of  pure  copper  of  known 
strength,  which  is  best  made  by  dissolving  39*291  gm.  of  puro 
cupric  sulphate  in  1  liter  of  distilled  water ;  each  c.c.  will  contjiin 
0*01  gm.  of  pure  metallic  copper. 

Precipitation  in  Alkaline  Solution. — This  process  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  if  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  is  heated  to  from 
40**  to  80**  C,  and  a  solution  of  sodic  sulphide  added,  the  whole  of 
the  copper  is  precipitated  as  oxysulphide,  leaving  the  liquid 
colourless.  The  loss  of  colour  indicates,  therefore,  the  end  of  the 
process,  and  this  is  its  weak  point.  Special  practice,  however,  will 
enable  the  operator  to  hit  the  exact  point  closely. 

Example :  A  measured  cjuantity  (say  5p  c.c.)  of  standard  solution  of  copper 
IS  freely  supersaturated  with  caustic  ammonia,  and  heated  till  it  begins  to 
boil.  The  temperature  will  not  be  higher  than  SO*"  C.  in  consequence  of  tlio 
presence  of  the  ammonia ;  it  is  always  well,  however,  to  use  a  thermometer. 
The  sodic  sulphide  is  delivered  cautiously  from  a  Mohr*s  burette,  until  the 
last  traces  of  blue  colour  have  disappeared  from  the  clear  liquid  above  the 
precipitate.  The  experiment  is  repeated,  and  if  the  same  result  is  obtained, 
the  number  of  c.c.  or  dm.  required  to  precipitate  the  amount  of  copper 
contained  in  50  c.c.  or  dm.=0'6  gm.  or  6  gm.  respectively,  is  marked  upon 
the  alkaline  sulphide  bottle.  As  the  strength  of  the  solution  gradually 
deteriorates,  it  must  be  titrated  afresh  every  day  or  two.  Special  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  temperature  of  the  precipitation,  otherwise  the  accuracy 
of  the  process  is  seriously  interfered  with. 

Precipitation  in  Acid  Solution. — The  copper  solution  is  placed  in 
a  tall  stoppered  flask  of  tolerable  size  (400  or  500  c.c),  freely  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  diluted  with  about  200  c.c.  of  hot 
water. 

The  alkaline  sulphide  is  then  delivered  in  from  a  burette,  the 
stopper  replaced,  and  the  mixture  well  shaken ;  the  precipitate  of 
copper  sulphide  settles  readily,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  clear ; 
fresh  sulphide  solution  is  then  at  intervals  added  until  no  more 
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precipitate  occurs.  The  calculation  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
alkaline  precipitation,  but  the  copper  is  precipitated  as  pure 
sulphide  instead  of  oxysulphide. 


7.    Estimation  by  Stannoua  Chloride  (Weil). 

This  process  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  a  solution  of  a  cupric  salt  in 
large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  boiling  heat  shows,  even  when 
the  smallest  trace  is  present,  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  If  to  such  a 
solution  stannous  chloride  is  added  in  minute  excess,  a  colourless 
cuprous  chloride  is  produced,  and  the  loss  of  colour  indicates  the  end 
of  the  process. 

2CuCP  +  SnCP=Cu'CP + SnCP 

The  change  is  easily  distinguishable  to  the  eye,  but  should  any 
doubt  exist  as  to  whether  stannous  chloride  is  in  excess,  a  small 
portion  of  the  solution  may  be  tested  with  mercuric  chloride.  Any 
precipitate  of  calomel  indicates  the  presence  of  stannous  chloride. 

The  tin  solution  is  prepared  as  described  in  §  34.2. 

A  standard  copper  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  pure  cupric 
sulphate  in  distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  39*5  gm.  per 
liter  =10  gm.  of  Cu. 

Process  for  Capper  alone  :  10  c.c.  of  the  copper  8olution=0*l  gm.  of  Cu 
are  pat  into  a  white-glass  flask,  25  o.c.  of  pure  strong  hydrochloric  aoid  added, 
placed  on  a  sandbath  and  brought  to  boiling  heat ;  the  tin  solution  is  then 
quickly  delivered  in  from  a  burette  until  the  colour  is  nearly  destroyed, 
finally  a  drop  at  a  time  till  the  liquid  is  as  colourless  as  distilled  water.  No 
oxidation  wUl  take  place  during  the  boiling  owing  to  the  flask  being  filled 
with  aoid  vapours. 

A  sample  of  copper  ore  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way  by  treatment  with 
nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the 
nitric.  Silica,  lead,  tin,  silver,  or  arsenic,  are  of  no  consequence,  as  when 
the  solution  is  diluted  with  water  to  a  definite  volume,  the  precipitates  of 
these  substances  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  measuring  flask,  and  the  dear 
lic^uid  may  be  taken  out  for  titration.  In  case  antimonic  acid  is  present  it 
will  be  reduced  with  the  copper,  but  on  exposing  the  liquid  for  a  night  in 
an  open  basin,  the  copper  will  be  completely  re-oxidized  but  not  the  antimony ; 
a  second  titration  will  then  show  the  amount  of  copper. 

Process  for  Ores  containing  Copper  and  Iron:  In  the  case  of  copper 
ores  where  iron  is  also  present,  the  quantity  of  tin  solution  required  wUl  of 
course  represent  both  the  iron  and  the  oopper.  In  this  case  a  second  titration 
of  the  original  solution  is  made  with  zinc  and  permanganate,  and  the  quantity 
80  found  is  deducted  from  the  total  quantity;  the  amount  of  tin  solution 
corresponding  to  oopper  is  thus  found. 

Example:  A  solution  was  prepared  from  10  gm.  of  ore  and  diluted  to 
250  CO. :  10  c.c.  required  26*75  o.c.  of  tin  solution  whose  strength  was  16-2  o.o. 
for  0*1  gm.  of  Cu. 

10  0.0.  of  ore  solution  were  diluted,  warmed,  zinc  and  platinum  added  till 
reduction  was  complete,  and  the  solution  titrated  with  permanganate  whose 
quantity =0*0809  gm.  of  Fe. 
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The  relatlTe  strength  of  the  tin  solution  to  iron  is  18*34  c.o.— 0*1  gm.  of 
Pe  :  thus — 

eq.  wt.  Cu         eq.  wt.  Pe  =  Cu         x  Fe 
68  56  =01:     00888 

therefore  01  gm.  of  Cu  =  00888  gm.  of  Fe=16-2  c.c.  of  SnCl- 
whenoe     00888   :   01=16*2   :   18  34 
thus  00809 Fe  (found  above)  =  14'837  of  c.c.  SnCl= 

01     :     00809= 18-34     :     14837  hence 

Iron  and  copper  =     26*760  c.c.  SnCl- 

Subtract  for  iron  =     14-837 


LeaTing  for  oopper  11*913 

10  c.c.  of  ore  solution  therefore  contained  16*2  :  01  :  :  11-913=0*0736  gm.  of 
Cu  and  as  10  gm.  of  ore =250  c.c.  contained  of  course  1*837  gm.  of  Cu= 
18*37  per  cent.  Cu.    Analysis  by  weight  as  a  control  gave  18*34 per  cent.  Cu. 
Fe  volumetrioally  20*25  per  cent.,  by  weight  2010  per  cent. 

The  method  is  specially  adapted  to  the  analysis  of  fahl-orcs. 

Procett  for  Ores  containing  Nickel  or  Cobalt :  The  ore  is  dissolved  in 
niirioornitoro-hydrochlorioaoid,  then  nearly  neutralized  with  sodio  carbonate, 
diluted  with  cold  water,  and  freshly  precipitated  baric  carbonate  and  some 
ammonic  chloride  added;  the  whole  is  well  mixed  together,  producing  a 
precipitate  containing  all  the  copper  and  iron,  while  the  nickel  or  cobalt 
remains  in  solution ;  the  precipitate  is  first  washed  by  decantation,  collected 
on  a  filter,  well  washed,  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  titrated  with 
stannous  chloride  as  before  described. 


8.    Teohnio&l  Examination  of  Copper   Ores     (Steinbeck's 

Prooess). 

In  May  1867  the  Directors  of  the  Mansfield  Copper  Mines 
offiared  a  premium  for  the  best  method  of  examining  these  ores,  the 
chief  conditions  being  tolerable  accuracy,  simplicity  of  working,  and 
the  possibility  of  one  operator  making  at  least  eighteen  assays  in 
the  day. 

The  fortunate  competitor  was  Dr.  Steinbeck,  whose  process 
satisfied  completely  the  requirements  of  the  Directoi's.  The  whole 
report  is  contained  in  Z.  a  C,  1869,  p.  i.  and  is  also  translated  in 
C.  N.  April  16,  1869.  The  following  is  a  somewhat  condensed 
resume  of  the  process,  the  final  titration  of  the  copper  being 
accomplished  by  potassic  cyanide  as  in  §  54.  5.  A  very  convenient 
arrangement  for  filling  the  burette  with  standard  solution  where  a 
series  of  analyses  has  to  be  made,  and  the  burette  continually 
emptied,  is  shown  in  fig.  31 ;  it  may  be  refilled  by  simply  blowing 
upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

(a)  The  extraction  of  the  Copper  from  the  Ore, — 5  gm.  of 
pulverized  ore  are  put  into  a  flask  with  from  40  to  50  c.c.  of  crude 
hydrochloric  acid  (specific  gravity  1*16),  whereby  all  carbonates  are 
converted  into  chlorides,  while  carbonic  acid  is  expelled.  After  a 
while  there  is  added  to  the  fluid  in  the  flask  6  c.c.  of  a  normal  nitric 
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acid,  prepared  by  mixing  equal  bulks  of  water  and  pure  nitric  acid 
of  1'2  sp.  gr.  As  regards  certain  ores,  however,  specially  met  with 
in  the  diatrict  of  Mansfield,  some,  having  a  very  high  percentage 
of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  have  to  bo  roastfid  previous  to  being 
subjected  to  this  procesa;  and  others,  again,  re<iuire  only  1  c.c.  irf 
nitric  acid  instead  of  C.  The  flask  containing  the  assay  ia  digested 
on  a  sandbath  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  contents  boiled  for  about 


Fig.  30. 

fifteen  minutes ;  aflet  which,  the  whole  of  the  copper  occurring  in 
tho  ore,  and  all  other  metals,  are  in  aolution  as  chlorides.  The 
blackish  residue,  consisting  of  sand  and  schist,  has  been  proved 
by  numerous  experiments  to  be  either  entirely  free  fem  copper,  or 
to  contain  at  the  most  only  O'Ol  to  0'03  per  cent. 

(6)     Separation  of  the  Copper. — The  solution  of  metallic  and 
earthy  chlorides,  and  aome  ima  hydrochloric  acid,  obtained  aa  Just 

l2 
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described,  is  separated  by  filtration  from  the  insoluble  residue,  and 
the  fluid  run  into  a  covered  beaker  glass  of  about  400  c.c.  capacity. 
In  this  beaker  a  rod  of  metallic  zinc,  weighing  about  50  gm.,  has 
been  previously  placed,  fastened  to  a  piece  of  stout  platinum  foil. 
The  zinc  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
free  from  lead,  and  at  any  rate  should  not  contain  more  than  from 
O'l  to  0*3  per  cent,  of  the  latter  metal  The  precipitation  of  the 
copper  in  the  metallic  state  sets  in  already  during  the  filtration  oi 
the  warm  and  concentrated  fluid,  and  is,  owing  especially  also  to  the 
entire  absence  of  nitric  acid,  completely  finished  in  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  beginning  of  the  filtration.  If 
the  fluid  be  tested  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  no  trace  of  copper 
can  or  should  be  detected;  the  spongy  metal  partly  covers  the 
platinum  foil,  partly  floats  about  in  the  liquid,  and  in  case  either 
the  ore  itself  or  the  zinc  applied  in  the  experiment  contained  lead, 
small  quantities  of  that  metal  will  accompany  the  precipitated  copper. 
After  the  excess  of  zinc  (for  an  excess  must  always  be  employed) 
has  been  removed,  the  metal  is  repeatedly  and  carefully  washed 
by  decantation  with  fresh  water,  and  care  taken  to  collect  together 
every  particle  of  the  spongy  mass. 

(c)  QiiantitaHve  eaiimation  of  the  precipitated  Copper, — To 
the  spongy  metallic  mass  in  the  beaker  glass,  wherein  the  platinum 
foil  is  left,  since  some  of  the  metal  adheres  to  it,  8  c.c.  of  the 
normal  nitric  acid  are  added,  and  the  copper  dissolved  by  the  aid 
of  moderate  heat^  in  the  form  of  cupric  nitrate,  which,  in  the  event 
of  any  small  quantity  of  lead  being  present^  will  of  course  be 
contaminated  with  lead. 

When  copper  ores  are  dealt  with,  containing  above  6  per 
cent,  of  copper,  which  may  be  approximately  estimated  from  the 
bulk  of  the  spongy  mass  of  precipitated  metal,  16  c.c.  of  nitric 
acid,  instead  of  8,  are  applied  for  dissolving  the  metal.  The  solu- 
tion thus  obtained  is  left  to  cool,  and  next  mixed,  immediately 
before  titration  with  potassic  cyanide,  with  10  c.c.  of  normal  solution 
of  liquid  ammonia,  prepared  by  diluting  1  volume  of  liquid 
ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0*93)  with  2  volumes  of  distilled  water. 

The  titration  with  cyanide  is  conducted  as  described  in  §  54.5. 

In  the  case  of  such  ores  as  yield  over  6  per  cent,  of  copper,  and 
when  a  double  quantity  of  normal  nitric  acid  has  consequently 
been  used,  the  solution  of  copper  in  nitric  acid  is  diluted  with 
water,  and  made  to  occupy  a  bulk  of  100  c.c. ;  this  bulk  is  then 
exactly  divided  into  two  portions  of  50  c.c.  each,  and  each  of  these 
separately  mixed  with  10  c.c.  of  the  liquid  ammonia  solution  just 
alluded  to,  and  the  copper  therein  volumetrically  determined.  The 
deep  blue  coloured  solution  only  contains,  in  addition  to  the  copper 
compound,  ammonic  nitrate;  any  lead  which  might  have  been 
dissolved  having  been  precipitated  as  hydrated  oxide,  which  does 
not  interfere  with  the  titratiou  with  cyanide.    The  solution  of  the 
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last-named  salt  is  so  arranged,  that  1  c.c.  thereof  exactly  indicates 
0*005  gm.  of  copper.  Since,  for  every  assay,  5  gm.  of  ore  have  been 
taken,  1  c.c.  of  the  titration  fluid  is  equal  to  0*1  percent,  of  copper, 
according  to  the  following  proportion  ; — 

5  :  0005  :  :  100  :  a;  =  0-l 

it  hence  follows  that,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  c.c.  of  cyanide 
solution  used  to  make  the  blue  colour  of  the  copper  solution 
disappear  by  0  1,  the  per-centage  of  copper  contained  in  the  ore  is 
immediately  ascertained. 

Steinbeck  tested  this  method  specially,  in  order  to  see  what 
influence  is  exercised  thereupon  by  (I)  ammonic  nitrate,  (2)  caustic 
ammonia,  (3)  lead.  The  copper  used  for  the  experiments  for  this 
purpose  was  pure  metal,  obtained  by  galvanic  action,  and  was 
ignited  to  destroy  any  organic  matter  which  might  accidentally 
adhere  to  it,  and,  next,  cleaned  by  placing  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 
5  gm.  of  this  metal  were  placed  in  a  liter  flask,  and  dissolved  in 
266*G  c.c.  of  normal  nitric  acid,  the  flask  gently  heated,  and,  after 
cooling,  the  contents  diluted  with  water,  and  thus  brought  to  a 
bulk  of  1000  c.c.  30  c.c.  of  this  solution  were  always  applied  to 
titrate  one  and  the  same  solution  of  potassic  cyanide  under  all 
circumstances.  "When  5  gm.  of  ore,  containing  on  an  average  3  per 
cent,  of  copper,  are  taken  for  assay,  that  quantity  of  copper  is 
exactly  equal  to  0*150  gm.  of  the  chemically  pure  copper.  The 
quantity  of  normal  nitric  acid  taken  to  dissolve  5  gm.  of  pure 
copper  (266'G  c.c.)  was  purposely  taken,  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  quantity  of  8  c.c.  of  normal  nitric  acid  which  is  applied  in 
the  assay  of  the  copper  obtained  from  the  ore,  and  this  quantity 
of  acid  is  exactly  met  with  in  30  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  pure 
copper. 

The  influence  of  double  quantities  of  ammonic  nitrate  and  free 
caustic  ammonia  (the  quantity  of  copper  remaining  the  same),  is 
shown  as  follows  : — 

(a)  30  c.c.  of  the  normal  solution  of  copper,  containing  exactly 
0*1 50  gm.  of  copper,  were  rendered  alkaline  with  10  c.c.  of  normcd 
ammonia,  and  were  found  to  require,  for  entire  decoloration,  29*8  c.c. 
of  cyanide  solution.  A  second  experiment,  again  with  30  c.c.  of 
normal  copper  solution,  and  otherwise  under  identically  the  same 
conditions,  required  29*9  c.c.  of  cyanide  solution.  The  average  is 
29-85  c.c. 

{b)  When  to  30  c.c.  of  the  normal  copper  solution  first  8  c.c.  of 
normal  nitric  acid  are  added,  and  then  20  c.c.  of  normal  ammonia 
instead  of  only  8,  whereby  the  quantity  of  free  ammonia  and  of 
ammonic  nitrate  is  made  double  what  it  was  in  the  case  of  a, 
there  is  required  of  the  same  cyanide  solution  30*3  c.c.  to  produce 
decoloration.  A  repetition  of  the  experiment,  exactly  under  the 
same  conditions,  gave  30*4  c.c.  of  the  cyanide  solution  employed ; 
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the  averago  is,  therefore,  30*35  c.c.  The  difTcrence  amounts  to 
only  0*05  per  cent,  of  copper,  which  may  be  allowed  for  in  the 
final  calculation. 

When,  however,  larger  quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts  are  present 
in  the  fluid  to  be  assayed  for  copper,  by  means  of  cyanide,  and 
especially  when  ammonic  carbonate,  sulphate,  and,  worse  still, 
chloride  are  simultaneously  present,  these  salts  exert  a  very  dis- 
turbing influence  (see  §  54.5).  The  presence  of  lead  in  the  copper 
solution  to  be  assayed  has  the  eflect  of  producing,  on  the  addition 
of  10  C.C.  of  normal  ammonia,  a  milkiness  with  the  blue  tint;  but 
this  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  estimation  of  the  copper  by 
means  of  the  cyanide,  provided  the  lead  be  not  in  great  excess ; 
and  a  slight  milkiness  of  the  solution  even  promotes  the  visibility 
of  the  approaching  end  of  the  operation. 

Steinbeck  purposely  made  some  experiments  to  test  this  point, 
and  his  results  show  that  a  moderate  quantity  of  lead  has  no 
influence. 

Experiments  were  also  carefully  made  to  ascertain  the  influence 
of  zinc,  the  result  of  which  showed  that  up  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
copper  present,  the  zinc  had  no  disturbing  action;  but  a  considerable 
variation  occurred  as  the  per-centage  increased  above  that  proportion. 
Care  must  therefore  always  bo  taken  in  washing  the  spongy  copper 
precipitated  from  the  ore  solution  by  means  of  zinc. 

The  titration  must  always  take  place  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
since  heating  the  ammoniacal  solution  while  under  titration  to  40"*, 
or  45"  C.  considerably  reduces  the  quantity  of  cyanide  required. 

0.    Estimation  of  Oopper  by  Oolour  Titration. 

This  method  can  be  adopted  with  very  accurate  results,  as  in  the 
case  of  iron,  and  is  available  for  slags,  poor  cupreous  pyrites, 
waters,  &c,  (see  Carnelly,  C  N.  Dec.  31,  1875). 

The  re-agent  used  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  iron,  viz.,  potassic 
ferrocyanide,  which  gives  a  purple-brown  colour  with  very  dilute 
solutions  of  copper.     This  reaction,  however,  is  not  so  delicate  as 

is  with  iron,  for  1  part  of  the  latter  in  13,000,000  parts  of  water 
can  be  detected  by  means  of  potassic  ferrocyanide;  while  1  part  of 
copper  in  a  neutral  solution,  containing  ammonic  nitrate,  can 
only  be  detected  in  2,500,000  parts  of  water.  Of  the  coloured 
reactions  which  copper  gives  with  different  re-agents,  those  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  potassic  ferrocyanide  are  by  far  the 
most  delicate,  both  showing  their  respective  colours  in  2,500,000 
parts  of  water. 

Of  the  two  re-agents  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  more  delicate; 
but  potassic  ferrocyanide  has  a  decided  advantage  over  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  fact  that  lead,  when  not  present  in  too  large 
quantity,  does  not  interfere  with  the  depth  of  colour  obtained, 
whereas  to  sulphuretted  hydrogenit  is,  as  is  wellknown,  very  sensitive. 
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And  though  iron  if  present  would,  without  special  precaution 
being  taken,  prevent  tlio  determination  of  copper  by  moans  of 
potassic  ferrocyanide ;  yet,  by  the  method  as  described  below,  the 
amounts  of  these  metals  contained  together  in  a  solution  can  bo 
estimated  by  this  re-agent. 

Amnionic  nitrate  renders  the  reaction  much  more  delicate ;  other 
salts,  as  ammonic  chloride  and  potassic  nitrate,  have  likeAvise  the 
same  effect. 

The  method  of  analysis  consists  in  the  comparison  of  the  purple- 
brown  colours  produced  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  potassic  ferro- 
cyanide— first,  a  solution  of  copper  of  known  strength,  and  secondly 
the  solution  in  which  the  copper  is  to  be  determined. 

The  solutions  and  materials  required  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Standard  copper  solution, — Prepared  by  dissolving  0*395  gm. 
of  pure  CuSO^  bWO  in  one  liter  of  water.  1  c.c.  is  then  equivalent 
to  0*1  m.gm.  Cu. 

(2)  Solution  of  ammonic  nitrate,— Ma^^q  by  dissolving  100  gm. 
of  the  salt  in  one  liter  of  water. 

(3)  Potassic  ferrocyanide  solution, — Containing  1  part  of  the 
salt  in  25  parts  of  water. 

(4)  Two  glass  cylinders  holding  rather  more  than  150  c.c.  each, 
the  point  equivalent  to  that  volume  being  marked  on  the  glass. 
They  must,  of  course,  both  be  of  the  same  tint,  and  as  nearly 
colourless  as  possible.  Instead  of  these  the  colorimeter  (§  41)  may 
of  course  be  used. 

A  burette,  graduated  to  ^q  c.c.  for  the  copper  solution ;  a  5  c.c. 
pipette  for  the  ammonic  nitrate,  and  a  small  tube  to  deliver  the 
potassic  ferrocyanide  in  drops. 

The  Analytical  Process  :  Five  drops  of  the  potassic  ferrocyanide  are  plaoed 
in  each  cylinder,  and  then  a  measured  quantity  of  the  neutral  solution  in  which 
the  copper  is  to  be  determined  is  placed  into  one  of  them,  and  both  filled  up 
to  the  mark  with  distilled  water,  5  c.c.  of  the  ammonic  nitrate  solution  added 
to  each,  and  then  the  standard  copper  solution  ran  gradually  into  the  other, 
till  the  colours  in  both  cylinders  are  of  the  same  depth,  the  liquid  being  well 
stirred  after  each  addition.  The  number  of  c.c.  used  are  then  read  off. 
£aoh  o.c.  corresponds  to  01  m.gm.  of  copper,  from  which  the  amount  of 
copper  in  the  solution  in  question  can  be  calculated. 

The  solution  in  which  the  copper  is  to  be  estimated  must  bo 
neutral ;  for  if  it  contain  free  acid  the  latter  lessens  the  depth  of 
colour,  and  changes  it  from  a  purple-brown  to  an  earthy  brown.  If 
it  should  be  acid  it  is  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
and  the  excess  of  the  latter  got  rid  of  by  boiling.  The  solution 
must  not  be  alkaline,  as  the  brown  coloration  is  soluble  in  ammonia 
and  decomposed  by  potash  or  soda ;  if  it  be  alkaline  firom  ammonia 
this  is  remedied  as  before  by  boiling  it  oflf ;  while  free  potash  or 
soda,  should  they  be  present,  are  neutralLscd  by  an  acid,  and  the 
latter  by  ammonia. 
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Within  moderate  limits  the  amount  of  potassic  ferrocyanido  does 
not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  method,  as  was  proved  by  several 
experiments  ;  for  instance,  when  J  c.c.  and  2  c.c.  of  the  ferrocyanide 
were  added  to  the  two  cylinders  respectively,  water  up  to  the  mark, 
and  5  c.c.  of  ammonic  nitrate,  7  c.c.  of  the  standard  copper  solution 
produced  in  each  an  equal  depth  of  colour. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ammonic  nitrate,  for  in  one  of 
several  trials,  all  leading  to  the  same  result,  there  were  five  drops 
of  ferirocyanide  in  each  cylinder,  with  water  up  to  the  mark,  5  c.c. 
of  ammonic  nitrate  in  one  and  15  c.c.  in  the  other,  when  an  equal 
depth  of  colour  was  obtained  on  running  into  each  7  c.c.  of  the 
standard  copper  solution. 

The  results  obtained  are  fairly  uniform,  and  will  compare  with 
any  other  process  which  can  bo  used  for  the  estimation  of  minute 
quantities  of  copper. 

Experiment  proved  that  colourless  salts  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy 
metals,  as  also  organic  matter  like  sugar,  had  no  effect  on  the  colour. 

Lead,  when  present  in  not  too  large  quantity,  has  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  method.  The  precipitate  obtained  on 
adding  potassic  ferrocyanide  to  a  lead  siilt  is  white ;  and  this,  except 
when  present  in  comparatively  large  quantity  with  respect  to  the 
copper,  does  not  interfere  with  the  comparison  of  the  colours. 

When  copper  is  to  be  estimated  in  a  solution  containing  iron,  the 
following  is  the  method  of  procedure  to  be  adopted  : — 

A  few  drops  of  nitric  aoid  are  added  to  the  solution  in  order  to  oxidize  the 
iron,  the  limiid  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  the  iron  precipitated  by 
ammonia.  JSven  when  very  small  quantities  of  iron  are  present,  this  can  be 
done  easily  and  completely  if  there  be  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid. 
l%e  precipitate  of  ferric  oxide  is  then  filtered  off,  washed  once,  dissolved  in 
nitric  aoid,  and  re-preoipitated  by  ammonia,  filtered  and  washed.  The  iron 
precipitate  is  oow  free  from  copper,  and  in  it  the  iron  can  be  estimated  by 
dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  making  the  solution  neariy  neutral  with  ammonia, 
and  determining  the  iron  bv  the  method  in  §  60.4.  The  filtrate  from  the 
iron  precipitate  is  boiled  till  all  the  ammonia  is  completely  driven  off,  and 
the  copper  estimated  in  the  solution  so  obtained  as  already  described. 

When  the  solution  containing  copper  is  too  dilute  to  give  any 
coloration  directly  with  potassic  ferrocyanide,  a  measured  quantity 
of  it  must  be  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  filtered  if  necessary ; 
and  if  it  contain  iron,  also  treated  as  already  described. 

In  the  determination  of  copper  and  iron  in  water,  for  which  the 
method  is  specially  applicable,  a  measured  quantity  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  ignited  to  get  rid  of  any 
organic  matter  that  might  colour  the  liquid,  and  dissolved  in  a  little 
boiling  water  and  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid ;  if  it  is  not  all 
soluble  it  does  not  matter.  Ammonia  is  next  added  to  precipitate 
the  iron,  the  latter  filtered  off,  washed,  re-dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
and  again  precipitated  by  ammonia,  filtered  off,  and  washed.  The 
filtrate  is  added  to  the  one  previously  obtained,  the  iron  estimated 
in  the  precipitate,  and  the  copper  in  the  united  filtrates. 
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C7AN0GEN. 

CX=26. 

1  c.c.  ^^  silver  solution =0  0052  gm. 

Cyanogen. 
=00054  gm. 

Hydrocyanic  acid. 
=0-01302  gm. 

Potassic  cyanide. 
„         iodine  =0*003255  gm. 

Potassic  cyanide. 

1.    By  Standard  Silver  Solution  (L  i  e b  i ?}. 

§  55.  This  ready  and  accurate  method  of  estimating  cyanogen 
in  prussic  acid,  alkaline  cyanides,  &c.,  was  discovered  by  Lieb ig, 
and  is  fully  described  in  Ann,  dor  Chem.  unci  Pharm,  Ixxvii. 
p.  102.  It  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  when  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  is  added  to  an  alkaline  solution,  containing  cyanogen,  with 
constant  stirring,  no  permanent  precipitate  of  silver  cyanide 
occurs  until  all  the  cyanogen  has  combined  with  the  alkali  and  the 
silver,  to  form  a  soluble  double  salt  (in  the  presence  of  potash, 
for  example,  KCy,  AgCy).  If  the  slightest  excess  of  silver,  over 
and  above  the  (quantity  required  to  form  this  combination,  be 
added,  a  permanent  precipitate  of  silver  cyanide  occurs,  the  double 
compound  being  destroyed.  If,  therefore,  the  silver  solution  be  of 
known  strength,  the  quantity  of  cyanogen  present  is  easily  found ; 
1  eq.  of  silver  in  this  case  being  equal  to  2  eq.  cyanogen. 

So  fast  is  this  double  combination,  that,  when  sodic  chloride  is 
present,  no  permanent  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  occurs,  until  the 
quantity  of  silver  necessary  to  form  the  compound  is  slightly  over- 
stepped. 

Siebold,  however,  has  pointed  out  that  this  process,  in  the  case 
of  free  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  liable  to  serious  errors  unless  the 
following  precautions  are  observed  : — 

(a)  The  solution  of  sodic  or  potassic  hydrate  should  be  placed  in  the 
beaker  first,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  added  to  it  from  the  pipette.  If, 
instead  of  this  the  acid  is  placed  in  the  beaker  first,  and  the  alkaline  hydrate 
added  afterwards,  there  may  be  a  slight  loss  by  evaporation,  which  becomes 
appreciable  whenever  there  is  any  delay  in  the  addition  of  the  alkali. 

{h)  The  mixture  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  alkali  should  be  largely  diluted 
with  water  before  the  silver  nitrate  is  added.  The  most  suitable  proportion 
of  water  is  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  volume  of  the  ofiicmal  or  of 
Sjoheele's  acid.  With  such>  degree  of  dilution,  the  final  point  of  the 
reaction  can  be  observed  with  greater  precision. 

(c)  The  amount  of  alkali  used  should  be  as  exactly  as  possible  that 
required  for  the  conversion  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  into  alkaline  cyanide. 
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as  an  insufficiency  or  an  excess  both  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  result.  With 
an  excess  the  results  are  slightly  too  high;  with  an  insufficient  quantity 
they  may  be  much  too  low,  smce  it  is  only  the  combined  hydrocyanic  acid 
which  is  estimated  by  the  method. 

Caution. — In  using  the  pipette  for  measuring  hydrocyanic  acid, 
it  is  advisable  to  insert  a  plug  of  cotton  wool,  slightly  moistened 
with  silver  nitrate,  into  the  upper  end,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
inhaling  any  of  the  acid;  otherwise  it  is  decidedly  preferable  to 
weigh  it. 

Example  with  Potcmic  Cyanide :  The  quantity  of  this  substance  necessary 
to  be  taken  for  analysis,  so  that  each  c.c.  or  dm.  shall  be  equal  to  1  per  cent, 
of  the  pure  cyanide,  is  1'30  gm.  or  130  grn.  13  grains,  therefore,  of  the 
commercial  article  were  dissolved  in  water,  no  further  alkali  being  necessary, 
and  54  dm.  y*^  silver  required  to  produce  the  permanent  turbidity.  The 
sample  therefore  contained  54  per  cent,  of  real  c^'anide. 


2.    By  Standard  Kercuric  Chloride  (Hannay). 

This  convenient  method  is  fully  described  by  the  author  (J,  C.  S. 
1878,  p.  2i5)f  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  technical  examination  of 
commercial  cyanides,  &c.,  giving  good  results  in  the  presence  of 
cyanates,  sulphocyanates,  alkaline  salts,  and  compounds  of  ammonia 
and  silver. 

The  standard  solution  of  mercury  is  made  by  dissolving  13*537 
gm.  Hg  CP  in  water,  and  diluting  to  a  liter.  Each  c.c.  =0-00651  gm. 
of  potassic  cyanide,  or  0*0026  gm.  Cy. 

The  Analytical  Process :  The  cyanide  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  beaker 
placed  upon  black  paper  or  velvet;  ammonia  is  then  added  in  moderate 
quantity,  and  the  mercuric  solution  cautiouslv  added  with  constant  stirring 
until  a  bluish-white  opalescence  is  permanently  produced.  With  pure  sub- 
stances the  reaction  is  very  delicate,  but  not  so  accurate  with  impure  mixtures 
occurring  in  oommeroe. 


8.   By  Iodine  (Fordos  and  Gelis). 

This  process,  which  is  principally  applicable  to  alkaline  cyanides, 
depends  on  the  fact,  that  when  a  solution  of  iodine  is  added  to  one 
of  potassic  cyanide,  the  iodine  loses  its  colour  so  long  as  any 
undecomposed  cyanide  remains.  The  reaction  may  be  expressed 
by  the  following  formula : — 

CyK  +  2I  =  IK  +  ICy. 

Therefore,  2  eq.  iodine  represent  1  eq.  cyanogen  in  combination ;  so 
that  1  c.c.  of  j^  iodine  expresses  the  half  of  x^nfotr  ®^'  cyanogen 
or  its  compounds.  The  end  of  the  reaction  is  known  by  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  iodine  solution  becoming  permanent. 
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Commercial  cyanides  are,  however,  generally  contaminated  with 
caustic  or  monocarbonate  alkalies,  which  would  equally  destroy 
the  colour  of  the  iodine  as  the  cyanide  ;  conseiiuently  these  must  he 
converted  into  bicarbonatcs,  best  done  by  adding  carbonic  acid 
water  (ordinary  soda  water). 

Example :  5  gm.  of  potassic  cyanide  were  weighed  and  dissolved  in  500  o.c. 
water;  tiien  10  c.c.  (=01  gm.  cyanide)  taken  with  a  pipette,  diluted  with 
about  i  liter  of  water,  100  c.c.  of  soda  water  added,  then  *,  iodine  delivered 
from  the  burette  until  the  solution  possessed  a  slight  but  permanent  yellow 
colour ;  25'5  c.c.  were  required,  which  multiplied  by  0003255  gave  0  08800  gm., 
instead  of  01  gm.  or  83  per  cent,  real  cyanide.  Sulphides  must  of  course  be 
absent. 


4.    By  ^o  Silver  and  Chromate  Indicator. 

Vielhaber  (Arch.  Pharm.  [3]  xiii.  p.  408)  has  shown  that 
weak  solutions  of  prussic  acid,  such  as  bitter-almond  water,  &c., 
may  be  readily  titrated  by  adding  magnesic  hydrate  suspended  in 
water  until  alkaline,  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  chromate  indicator, 
and  delivering  in  ^^  silver  until  the  red  colour  appears,  as  in  the 
case  of  titrating  chlorides.     1  c.c.  silver  solution  =  0-0027  gm.  HCy. 

This  method  may  be  found  serviceable  in  the  examination  of 
opaque  solutions  of  hydi'ocyanic  acid,  such  as  solutions  of  bitter- 
almond  oil.  Sec;  but  of  course  the  absence  of  chloriuc  must  bo 
insured,  or,  if  present,  the  amount  must  be  allowed  for. 


FEBBO-    AND    FEBBI-OYANIDES. 
Potassic  Ferrooyanide. 

K^Cy«Fe  +  3IP0  =  422. 

Metallic  iron  x      7*541  -  Crystallized  potassic  ferrooyanide. 

Double  iron  salt      x      1'077  =  „  „  „ 

1.    Oxidation  to  Ferricyanlde  by  Permanganate  (De  Haen). 

§  55a.  This  substance  may  be  estimated  by  potassic  permanga- 
nate, which  acts  by  converting  it  into  red  prussiate.  The  process 
is  easy  of  application,  and  the  results  accurate.  A  standard  solution 
of  pure  ferrocyanide  should  be  used  as  the  basis  upon  which  to 
work,  but  can,  however,  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  operator  choose 
to  calculate  the  strength  of  his  permanganate  upon  iron  or  its 
compounds.  If  the  permanganate  is  decinormal,  there  is  of  course 
very  little  need  for  calculation  (1  eq.  =  422  must  be  used  as  the 
systematic  number,  and  therefore  I  c.c.  of  ^^^  permanganate  is 
eciual  to  00422  gm.  of  yellow  prussiate).     The  standard  solution 
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of  puro  ferrocyanido  contains  20  gm.  in  the  liter ;  each  c.c.  will 
contain  0*020  gm. 

The  Analytical  Frocesa :  10  c.c.  of  the  standard  prussiate  solution  are  put 
into  a  white  porceUin  dish  or  beaker  standing  on  white  paper^  and  250  o.o. 
or  80  of  water  added ;  it  is  then  acidified  pretty  strongly  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  permanganate  delivered  from  the  burette  until  a  pure  uranium 
yellow  colour  appears ;  it  is  then  cautiously  added  until  the  faintest  pink 
tinge  occurs.  De  Haen,  Fresenius,  and  Mohr  all  agree  in  stating  that 
the  end  of  the  reaction  is  hindered  by  turbidity ;  this  I  have  not  found  to  be 
the  case,  but  have  invariably  found  that  when  the  solution  of  ferrocjanide  is 
very  dilute,  say  i  gm.  to  250  or  300  c.c.  water  freely  acidified,  and  the  opera- 
tion performed  in  a  dean  white  evaporating  basin,  that  the  mixture  remains 
dear,  and  the  end  is  very  exactly  shown ;  a  drop  or  two  in  excess  of  perman- 
ganate being  sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  pinkish  tinge.  I  attribute  the 
different  experience  obtained  by  us  to  the  fact,  that  I  invariably  use  pure 
permanganate  of  potash  for  titration,  and  sulphuric  instead  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Potassic  ferrocyanide  may  be  estimated,  when  mixed  with  sulphocyanide, 
by  standard  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  the  whole  of  the  ferrocyanogen  being 
carried  down  in  combination  with  the  copper :  the  ending  of  the  titration 
may  be  found  by  bringing  a  drop  of  the  liquid  in  contact  with  a  drop  of 
ferric  chloride  on  filter  paper.  If  alkaline  sulphides  be  present,  the  solution 
should  be  boiled  with  lead  carbonate,  filtered,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid, 
then  titrated  with  the  copper  solution. 


POTASSIC    FEBBIOTANIDE. 

K«Cy"Fo^=658. 

Metallic  iron  x    5'88         =  Potassic  ferricyanide. 

Double  iron  salt  x    1*68         = 

j^  Hyposulphite  x    00329     = 


1>  M 


2.    By  Iodine  and  Hyposnlphite. 

This  salt  can  be  estimated  either  by  reduction  to  ferrocyanide 
and  titration  with  permanganate  or  bichromate  as  above,  or  by 
Lens  sen's  method,  which  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  when 
potassic  iodide  and  ferricyanide  are  mixed  with  tolerably  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  iodine  is  set  free 

K'Fe^Cy^'  +  2KI  =  2K^CyTe  +  P 

the  quantity  of  which  can  be  estimated  by  ^j^-  hyposulphite  and 
starch  liquor.  This  method  does  not,  however,  give  the  most  satis- 
factory results,  owing  to  the  variation  produced  by  working  with 
dilute  or  concentrated  solutions.  C.  Mohr's  modification  (see 
Zinc,  §  78.1)  is,  however,  more  accurate,  and  is  as  follows  : — The 
ferricyanide  is  dissolved  in  a  convenient  quantity  of  water,  potassic 
iodide  in  crystals  added,  together  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  tolerable 
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quantity,  then  a  solution  of  pure  zinc  sulphate  in  excess;  after 
standing  a  few  minutes  to  allow  the  decomposition  to  perfect  itself, 
the  excess  of  acid  is  neutralized  by  sodic  carbonate,  so  that  the 
latter  slightly  predominates. 

At  this  stage  all  the  zinc  ferricyanide  first  formed  is  converted 
into  the  ferrocyanide  of  that  metal,  and  an  ecjuivalent  quantity  of 
iodine  set  free,  which  can  at  once  be  titrated  with  ^q  hyposulphite 
and  starch,  and  with  very  great  exactness.  1  c.c.  ^^  hyposulphite 
=  0'0329  gm.  potassic  ferricyanide. 

The  mean  of  five  determinations  made  by  Mohr  gave  100*21 
instead  of  100. 


3.    Redaction  of  Ferri-  to  Ferro-oyanlde. 

This  process  is,  of  course,  necessary  when  the  determination  by 
permanganate  has  to  be  made,  and  is  best  effected  by  boiling  the 
weighed  ferricyanide  with  an  excess  of  potash  or  soda,  and  adding 
smtdl  quantities  of  concentrated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  untU 
the  precipitate  which  occurs  possesses  a  blackish  colour  (signifying 
that  the  magnetic  oxide  is  formed).  The  solution  is  then  diluted 
to  a  convenient  quantity,  say  300  cc,  well  mixed  and  filtered 
through  a  dry  filter;  50  or  100  c.c.  can  then  be  taken,  sulphuric 
acid  added,  and  titrated  with  permanganate  as  before  described. 

Other  soluble  ferro-  or  ferri-cyanides  can  be  examined  in  the  same 
way  as  the  potassium  salts,  and  if  insoluble,  they  may  generally 
be  converted  into  the  latter  by  boiling  with  strong  caustic  potash. 


GOLD. 

Au  =  196-5. 
1  c.c.  or  1  dm.  normal  oxalic  acid  =  0*0655  gm.  or  0*655  grn.  Gold. 

§  56.  The  technical  assay  of  gold  for  coining  purposes  is  invari- 
ably performed  by  cupellation.  Terchloride  of  gold  is,  however, 
largely  used  in  photography  and  electro-gilding,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  necessary  sometimes  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  a  solution 
of  the  chloride  or  its  value  as  it  occurs  in  commerce. 

If  to  a  solution  of  gold  in  the  form  of  chloride  (free  from  nitric 
acid)  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid  be  added,  in  the  course  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  all  the  gold  will  be  precipitated  in 
the  metallic  form,  while  the  corresponding  quantity  of  oxalic  acid 
has  been  dissipated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid ;  if,  therefore,  the 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  originally  added  be  known,  and  the  excess, 
after  complete  precipitation  of  the  gold,  be  found  by  permanganate, 
the  amount  of  gold  will  be  obtained. 
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distilled  water  until  the  mixture  is  only  faintly  fuming.  With  this  strength 
of  acid  the  formation  of  a  certain  portion  of  sulphopurpuric  acid  is  of  less 
consequence ;  only,  in  measuring  for  titration  the  diluted  liquid  must  be  well 
shaken. 

(2)  The  indigo  solution  should  be  very  much  diluted,  and  a  sample 
preserved  in  order  to  serve  as  a  guide  as  to  Uie  degree  of  dilution.  To  pre- 
pare the  standard  solution,  1  gm.  of  pure  indigotin  is  dissolved  in  10  gm.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  water  to  1  liter  of  liquid,  and  10  c.c.  of  the 
solution  thus  obtained  are  also  diluted  to  1  liter  of  liquid ;  in  this  there  are, 
consequently,  10  milligrams  of  indigotin  dissolved.  The  solution  of  indigotin 
to  be  tested  should  be  so  much  diluted  that  it  may  be  lighter  than  this  sample- 
ookmred  solution. 

(8)  The  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  should  be  saturated  in  the  cold.  20  c.c. 
of  this  solution  are  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  indigo  solution  which  has  been 
measured  and  afterwards  diluted  to  be  titrated ;  it  is  so  proportioned  that  its 
value  of  indigotin  is  about  10  milligrams,  but  rather  below  than  above  this 
quantity. 

(4)  The  solution  of  potassic  ferrioyanide  should  also  be  ver^r  dilute.  If 
6*028  gm.  of  this  salt  be  dissolved  in  1  liter  of  water,  then  with  a  certain 
quantify  of  sodic  hydrate,  1  c.c.  of  this  solution  destroys  1  milligram  of 
indigotin.  But  if  sodic  carbonate  is  used  in  corresponding  quantity,  another 
reaction  tsikea  place,  in  consequence  of  which  nearly  a  double  quantity  of 
ferrioyanide  is  required.  This,  however,  is  of  no  consequence  in  practice, 
provided  it  is  known  how  much  of  a  solution  of  ferrioyanide  of  given  strength 
IS  required  to  destroy  1  milligram  of  indigotin  in  solution,  rendered  alkaline 
by  sodic  carbonate.  The  solution  of  ferrioyanide  used  in  the  test  experiments 
contained  2*5115  gm.  of  that  salt  in  a  liter,  conseq^uently  2  c.c.  of  it  would 
just  have  changed  1  milligram  of  indigotin  into  isatm. 

(6)  When  sodic  carbonate  is  used,  and  the  liquid  is  diluted  to  the  degree 
above  mentioned,  the  change  of  colour  is  shown  in  such  a  way  that  the  blue 
oolour  gradually  disappears,  without  distinctly  changing  into  green,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  dilution  is  less.  When  the  liquid  has  assumed  a  grey-yellow 
appearance,  or  generally  when  every  tint  of  blue  has  disappeiu^,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  complete. 

The  titration  should  be  done  slowly  and  with  frequent  stirring  by  a  glass 
rod,  and  this  is  most  easily  done  if  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  large  porcelain 
basin,  where  also  the  change  of  colour  can  be  most  distinctly  observed. 

Examplet :  1  gm.  of  pure  indigotin  was  dissolved  in  10  gm.  of  sulphuric 
add,  and  the  solution  was  diluted  to  1  liter;  10  c.c.  of  this  mixed  in  a 
porcelain  vessel,  with  1  liter  of  water  and  20  c.c.  of  cold  saturated  solution  of 
sodic  carbonate,  required,  of  the  solution  of  ferrioyanide  at  a  temperature  of 
18**  G.  in  three  experiments  :  84*5,  35*35,  85*5  c.c. :  mean  35  c.c. 

1  gm.  Bengal  indigo.  No.  1,  which  in  the  reduction,  partly  with  grape 
sugar,  partly  with  ferrous  sulphate  and  soda,  was  found  to  yield  in  even 
numbers  62  per  cent,  of  indigotin,  was  dissolved  in  8  gm.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  diluted  with  water  to  1  liter ;  10  c.c.  of  this  mix^  with  i  of  a  liter  of 
water  and  20  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  saturated  in  the  oold, 
required  at  a  temperature  of  IB"  C.  in  four  experiments,  23,  22,  22*5  and 
23  CO.  of  the  solution  of  ferrioyanide :  mean  22*6  c.c.  But  35  :  22*6=100: 
d;=64*4  per  cent,  indigotin,  consequently  2*4  per  cent,  more  than  was  shown 
by  reduction. 

Similar  approximate  results,  with  2  to  4  per  cent,  excess  over 
those  from  the  method  of  reduction,  were  obtained  in  experiments 
with  several  other  kinds  of  indigo. 
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IODINE. 

1=126-5. 


1  c.c.   1^  hyposulphite =0*0 1265  gm.  Iodine. 

=0  01 655  gm.  Potassic  iodide. 


>>  j> 


1.     By   Distillation. 

§  58.  Free  iodine  is  of  course  very  readily  estimated  by  solution 
in  potassic  iodide,  and  titration  with  starch  and  y^  hyposulphite, 
as  described  in  §  35.* 

Combined  iodine  in  haloid  salts,  such  as  the  alkaline  iodides, 
must  be  subjected  to  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  some 
other  substance  capable  of  assisting  in  the  liberation  of  free  iodine, 
which  is  received  into  a  solution  of  potassic  iodide,  and  then 
titrated  with  ^^  hyposulphite  in  the  ordinary  way.  Such  a  sub- 
stance presents  itself  best  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxide,  or  some  of 
its  combinations ;  if,  therefore,  hydriodic  acid,  or  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  an  alkaline  iodide,  be  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
ferric  oxide,  and  distilled  in  the  apparatus  shown  in  ^g.  25  or 
26,  the  following  reaction  occurs  : — 

Fe'-O^  +  2IH  -.  2FeO  +  IPO  +  P. 

The  best  form  in  which  to  use  the  ferric  oxide  is  the  double 
sulphate  of  ferric  oxide  and  ammonia  or  potash  (iron  alum). 

The  iodide  and  iron  alum  being  brought  into  the  little  Hask, 
fig.  26,  sulphuric  acid,  of  about  1*3  sp.  gr.  or  so,  is  added,  and  the 
cork  carrying  the  still  tube  inserted.  This  tube  is  not  carried  into 
the  solution  of  potassic  iodide  in  this  special  case,  but  within  a 
short  distance  of  it ;  and  the  end  must  not  be  drawn  out  to  a  fine 
point,  as  there  represented,  but  cut  off  straight.  The  reason  for 
this  arrangement  is,  that  it  is  not  a  chlorine  distillation  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  iodine  free  from  the  iodide  solution,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  but  an  actual  distillation  of  iodine,  which  would  speedily 
choke  up  the  narrow  point  of  the  tube,  and  so  prevent  the  further 
progress  of  the  operation. 

As  the  distillation  goes  on,  the  steam  washes  the  condensed 
iodine  out  of  the  tube  into  the  solution  of  iodide,  which  must  bo 

*  I  would  here  again  impress  upon  the  operator's  notice  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  ascertain  the  exact  strength  of  the  standard  solutions  of  iodine  and  hyi)osuiphite  as 
comp(U*ed  with  each  other.  Both  sohitions  constantly  undergo  an  amount  of  change 
denending  upon  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  kept,  their  exx>08ure  to  light,  etc., 
ana  therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  ensure  exactness  in  the  multifarious  analyses 
which  can  he  made  by  the  aid  of  these  two  re-agents,  to  verify  their  agreement  by  weigh- 
ing a  smaU  portion  of  pure  dry  iodine  at  intervals,  and  titrating  it  with  the  standiurd 
hyposulphite. 
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present  in  sufticieiit  quantity  to  absorb  it  all.  When  no  more 
violet  vapours  are  to  be  seen  in  the  llask,  the  operation  u  ended ; 
but  to  make  sure,  it  is  well  to  empty  the  solution  of  iodine  out 
of  the  condensing  tube  into  a  beaker,  and  put  a  little  fresh  iodide 
solution  with  starch  in,  then  heat  the  flask  again  ;  the  slightest  traces 
of  iodine  may  then  be  discovered  by  the  occurrence  of  the  blue 
colour  when  cooled.  In  case  this  occurs,  the  distillation  is  con- 
tinued a  little  while,  then  both  liquids  mixed,  and  titrated  with 

ta  ^O'P^s^^lp^^^^^^  ^  usual. 

Ferric  chloride  mav  be  used  instead  of  the  iron  alum,  but  it 
must  bo  free  from*  nitric  acid  or  active  chlorine  (best  prepared 
from  dry  Fe-O'  and  HCl). 

The  analysis  may  be  chocked  by  titrating  the  ferrous  oxide  in  the 
retort  with  ^^  permanganate  or  bichromate. 


2.    Kixtnres  of  Iodide*,  Bromides,  and  Chlorides. 

Donath  (Z,  a  C,  xix.  p.  19)  has  shown  that  iodine  may  bo 
acctirately  estimated  by  distillation  in  the  presence  of  otlier  halogen 
salts,  by  means  of  a  solution  containing  about  2  to  3  per  cent,  of 
chromic  acid,  free  from  sulphuric  acid. 

In  the  case  of  iodides  and  chlorides  together  the  action  is  perfectly 
regular,  and  the  whole  of  the  iodine  may  be  received  into  potassic 
iodide  without  any  interference  from  the  chlorine. 

In  the  case  of  bromides  being  present,  the  chromic  solution  must 
bo  rather  more  dilute,  and  the  distillation  must  not  be  continued 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes  after  ebullition  has  commenced, 
otherwise  a  small  amount  of  bromide  Ls  decomposed. 

The  reaction  in  the  case  of  potassic  iodide  may  be  expressed 
thus: — 

6KI  +  8CrO^  =  r  +  CrO'  +  3K=Cr  0'. 

The  distillation  may  be  made  in  Mohr's  apparatus  (fig.  26), 
using  about  50  c.c.  of  chromic  solution  for  about  0-3  gm.  I. 
The  titration  is  made  wiih  hyposulphite  in  the  usual  way. 


3.     Titration  with  j^  Silver  and  Solphooyanate. 

The  sulphocyanate  and  silver  solutions  are  described  in  §  39. 

The  iodide  is  dissolved  in  300  or  400  times  its  weight  of  water 
in  a  well-stoppered  flask,  and  ^^  silver  delivered  in  from  the  burette 
with  constant  shaking  until  the  precipitate  coagulates,  showing  that 
silver  is  in  excess.  Ferric  indicator  and  nitric  acid  are  then  added 
in  proper  proportion,  and  the  excess  of  silver  estimated  by  sulpho- 
cyanate as  described  in  §  39. 
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4.    Oxidation  of  combined  Iodine  by  Chlorine  (Golfier  Besseyre 

and   Dupre). 

This  wonderfully  sharp  method  of  estimating  iodine  depends 
upon  its  conversion  into  iodic  acid  by  free  chlorine.  When  a 
solution  of  potassic  iodide  is  treated  with  successive  quantities  of 
chlorine  water,  first  iodine  is  liberated,  then  chloride  of  iodine 
(ICl)  formed.  If  starch,  chloroform,  benzole,  or  bisulphide  of 
carbon  be  added,  the  first  will  be  turned  blue,  while  any  of  the 
others  will  be  coloured  intense  violet.  A  further  addition  of  chlorine, 
in  sufficient  quantity,  produces  pentachlorido  of  iodine  (ICP),  or 
rather,  as  water  is  present,  iodic  acid  (lO^H).  No  coloration  of  the 
above  substances  is  produced  by  these  compounds,  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  reaction  takes  place  has  been  made  use  of 
by  Golfier  Besseyre  and  Dupre,  independently  of  each  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  iodine.  The  former  suggested  the  use 
of  starch,  the  latter  chloroform  or  benzole,  with  very  dilute  chlorine 
water.     I)upr6's  method  is  preferable  on  many  accounts. 

Example :  30  c.c.  of  weak  chlorine  water  were  put  into  a  beaker  with 
potaasic  iodide  and  starch,  and  then  titrated  with  ^^^  hyposulphite,  of  which 
17  c.c.  were  required. 

10  c.c.  of  solution  of  potassic  iodide  containing'  0010  gm.  of  iodine  were 
put  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  chloroform  added,  and  the  same  chlorine  water  as 
above  delivered  in  from  the  burette,  with  constant  shaking,  until  the  red 
colour  of  the  chloroform  had  disappeared ;  the  quantity  used  was  85*8  o.c. 
The  excess  of  chlorine  was  then  ascertained  by  adding  sodio  bicarbonate, 
potassic  iodide,  and  starch.  A  slight  blue  colour  occurred ;  this  was  removed 
by  ^j^  hyposulphite,  of  which  12  c.c.  was  used.  Now,  as  30  c.c.  of  the 
chlorine  solution  required  17  c.c,  the  85  8  c.c.  required  48*62  c.c.  of  hypo- 
sulphite. From  this,  however,  must  be  deducted  the  1*2  c.c.  in  ezoess, 
leaving  47*42  c.c.  ^^^ 4*742  c.c.  of  y'i  hyposulphite,  which  multiplied  by 

000211,  the  one-sixth  of  y^io^  ®^*  (^  ®^-  °^  ^°^*^  ^^^  liberating  6  eq.  iodine), 
gave  0*010056  gm.  iodine  instead  of  0*01  gm. 

Mohr  suggests  an  improvememt  upon  this  method,  which  dis- 
penses with  the  use  of  chloroform,  or  other  similar  agent. 

The  weighed  iodine  compound  is  brought  into  a  stoppered  flask,  and 
chlorine  water  delivered  from  a  large  burette  in  excess,  that  is,  until  all 
yellow  colour  has  disappeared.  A  drop  of  the  mixture  brought  in  contact 
with  a  drop  of  starch  liquor  produces -no  blue  colour;  sodic  bicarbonate  is 
then  added  till  the  mixture  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  together  with 
potassic  iodide  and  starch ;  the  blue  colour  is  then  removed  by  ^j^  hyposul- 
phite. The  strength  of  the  chlorine  water  being  known,  the  calculation 
presents  no  difficulty. 

Mohr  obtained  by  this  means  00 101 08  gm.  iodine,  instead  of 
1-01  gm. 

M  2 
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6.    Oxidation  by  Permanganate  (Beiniflre). 

This  process  for  estimating  iodine  in  presence  of  bromides  and 
chlorides  gives  satisfactory  results. 

When  potassic  iodide  and  permanganate  are  mixed,  the  rose 
colour  of  the  latter  disappears,  a  brown  precipitate  of  manganic 
peroxide  results,  and  free  potash  with  potassic  iodatc  remain  in 
solution.     1  cq.  1=126*5  reacts  on  1  eq.  K*Mn^O*  =  316,  thus — 

KI  +  K^Mn^O* =KIO'» + K'O  +  2MnOl 

Heat  accelerates  the  reaction,  and  it  is  advisable,  especially  with 
vreak  solutions,  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  potassic  carbonate  to 
increase  the  alkalinity.     No  organic  matter  must  be  present. 

The  permanganate  and  hyposulphite  solutions  required  in  the 
process  may  conveniently  be  of  -^  strength,  but  their  reaction  upon 
each  other  must  be  definitely  fixed  by  experiment  as  follows : — 
2  c.c.  of  permanganate  solution  are  freely  diluted  with  water,  a  few 
drops  of  sodic  carbonate  added,  and  the  hyposulphite  added  in  very 
small  portions  until  the  rose  colour  is  just  discharged.  The  slight 
turbidity  produced  by  the  precipitation  of  hydratcd  manganic 
oxide  need  not  interfere  with  the  observation  of  the  exact  point.     , 

I%€  Analytical  Process :  The  iodine  compound  being  dissolved  in  water, 
and  always  existing  only  in  combination  with  alkaline  or  earthy  bases,  is 
heated  to  gentle  boiling,  rendered  alkaline  with  sodic  or  potassic  carbonate, 
and  permanganate  added  till  in  distinct  excess,  best  known  by  removing  the 
liquid  from  the  fire  for  a  minute,  when  the  precipitate  will  subside,  leaving 
the  upper  liquid  rose-coloured ;  the  whole  may  then  be  poured  into  a  500-c.c. 
flask,  cooled,  diluted  to  the  mark,  and  100  c.c.  taken  out  for  titration  with 
hyposulphite.  The  amount  so  used,  being  multiplied  by  5,  will  give  the 
proportion  required  for  the  whole  liquid,  whence  can  be  calculated  the 
amount  of  iodine.  To  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  process  in  a  mixture  of 
iodides,  bromides,  and  chlorides,  with  excess  of  alkali,  the  following  experi- 
ment was  made.  7  gm.  commercial  potassic  bromide,  the  same  of  sodic 
chloride,  with  1  gm.  each  of  potassic  hydrate  and  carbonate,  were  dissolved 
in  a  convenient  quantity  of  water,  and  heated  to  boiling ;  permanganate  was 
then  added  cautiously  to  destroy  the  traces  of  iodine  and  other  impurities 
affecting  the  permanganate  so  long  as  decoloration  took  place ;  the  slightest 
excess  showed  a  green  colour  (manganate).  To  the  mixture  was  then  added 
01246  gm.  pure  iodine,  and  the  titration  continued  as  described ;  the  result 
was  0'125  gm.  I. 

With  systematic  solutions  of  permanganate  and  hyposulphite 
the  calculation  is  as  follows  : — 

1  c.c.  j^^  solution  =  0 '01 265  gni.  I. 
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6.    By  Nitrous  Acid  and  Carbon  Bisulphide  (Fresenius). 

This  process  requires  the  following  standard  solutions  : — 

(a)  Fotassic  iodide,  about  5  gm.  per  liter. 

(b)  Sodic  hyposulphite,  -^^  normal,  12*4  gm.  per  liter  or  there- 
about. 

(c)  Nitrous  acid,  prepared  by  passing  the  gas  into  tolerably 
strong  sulphuric  acid  until  saturated. 

(d)  Pure  carbon  bisuljMde, 

(e)  Solution  of  sodic  bicarbonate,  made  by  dissolving  5  gra,  of 
the  salt  in  1  liter  of  water,  and  adding  I  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  strength  of  the  sodic  hyposulphite  in  relation  to  iodine  is 
first  ascertained  by  placing  50  c.c.  of  the  iodide  solution  into  a 
500  C.C.  stoppered  ilask,  then  about  1.50  c.c.  water,  20  c.c.  carbon 
bisulphide,  then  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  lastly,  10  drops  of  the 
nitrous  solution.  The  stopper  is  then  replaced,  and  the  whole  well 
shaken,  set  aside  to  allow  the  carbon  licjuid  to  settle,  and  the  super- 
natant liquid  poured  into  another  clean  flask.  The  carbon  bisul- 
phide is  then  treated  three  or  four  times  successively  with  water  in 
the  same  way  till  the  free  acid  is  mostly  removed,  the  washings 
being  all  mixed  in  one  flask  ;  10  c.c.  of  bisulphide  are  then  added 
to  the  washings,  well  shaken,  and  if  at  all  coloured,  the  same 
process  of  washing  is  carried  on.  Finally,  the  two  quantities  of 
bisulphide  are  brought  upon  a  moistened  filter,  washed  till  free 
from  acid,  a  hole  made  in  the  filter,  and  the  bisulphide  which  now 
contains  all  the  iodine  in  solution  allowed  to  run  into  a  clean  small 
flask,  30  c.c.  of  the  sodic  bicarbonate  solution  added,  then  brought 
under  the  hyposulphite  burette,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  mixture  while  shaking  until  the  violet  colour  is  entirely 
discharged.  The  quantity  of  hyposulphite  so  used  represents  the 
weight  of  iodine  contained  in  50  c.c.  of  the  standard  potassic 
iodide,  and.  may  be  used  on  that  basis  to  ascertain  any  unknown 
weight  contained  in  a  similar  solution. 

When  very  small  quantities  of  iodine  are  to  be  titrated,  weaker 
solutions  and  smaller  vessels  may  be  used. 


7.    By  iQ  Silver  Solution  and  Starch  Iodide  (Pisani). 

The  details  of  this  process  are  given  under  the  head  of  silver 
assay  (§  70.2),  and  are  of  course  simply  a  reversal  of  the  method 
there  given.  This  method  is  exceedingly  serviceable  for  estimating 
small  quantities  of  combined  iodine  in  the  presence  of  chlorides 
and  bromides,  inasmuch  as  the  silver  solution  does  not  react  upon 
these  bodies  until  the  blue  colour  is  destroyed. 
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IBON. 

Fe  =  5G. 

Factors. 

1  c.c.  ^^  pennanganate,  bichromate, 

or  hyposulphite  =  00056  Fe 

=  0-0072  FeO 
=  0-0080  FeW 
„  „  „  =  0-0392  Double  iron  salt. 

1.    Estimation  in  the  Ferrous  State. 

§  59.  The  estimation  of  iron  in  tlie  ferrous  state  has  already 
been  incidentally  described  iii  §§  31,  32,  and  34.  The  present 
section  is  an  amplification  of  the  methods  there  given,  as  applied 
more  distinctly  to  ores  and  products  of  iron  manufacture ;  but 
before  applying  the  permanganate  or  bichromate  process  to  these 
substances,  and  since  many  operators  prefer,  with  reason,  to  stan- 
dardize such  solutions  upon  metallic  iron,  especially  for  use  in 
lion  analysis,  the  following  method  is  given  as  the  best : — 


Fig.  31. 

A  piece  of  soft  iron  wire  is  well  cleaned  with  scouring  paper,  and  about 
1  gram  accurately  weighed ;  this  is  placed  into  a  250-c.c.  boiling  flask  a,  and 
100  o.c.  of  dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  concentrated  acid  to  5  of  water) 
poured  over  it ;  about  a  gram  of  sodic  bicarbonate  is  then  added,  and  the 
apparatus  fixed  together  as  in  fig.  29,  the  pinoh-cock  remaining  open.  The 
flask  a  is  closed  by  a  tight-fitting  india-rubber  stopper,  through  which  is 
passed  the  bent  tube.  The  flask  o  contains  20  or  80  c.c.  of  pure  disttllcd 
water ;  the  flask  a  being  supported  over  a  lamp  is  gently  heated  to  boiling, 
and  kept  at  this  temperature  until  all  the  iron  is  dissolved ;  meanwhile  about 
800  c.c.  of  .distilled  water  are  boiled  in  a  separate  vessel  to  remove  all  air,  and 
allowed  to  cool.  As  soon  as  the  iron  is  dissolved,  the  lamp  is  removed,  and 
the  pinoh-cock  closed ;  when  cooled  somewhat,  the  pinch-oock  is  opened,  and 
the  wash  water  suffered  to  flow  back  together  with  the  boiled  water,  which  is 
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added  to  it  until  the  flask  is  filled  nearly  to  the  mark.  The  apparatus  is 
then  disconnected,  and  the  flask  a  securely  corked  with  a  solid  rubber  cork, 
and  suflered  to  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  room.  Finally,  the  flask  is 
filled  exactly  to  the  mark  with  the  boiled  water,  and  the  whole  well  shaken 
and  mixed.  "When  the  small  portion  of  undissolved  carbon  has  subsided, 
50  c.c,  equal  to  I  the  weight  of  iron  taken,  may  be  removed  with  the  pipette 
for  titration  with  the  permanganate  or  bichromate. 

In  the  case  of  permanganate  the  60  c.c.  are  freely  diluted  with  freshly  boiled 
and  cooled  distilled  water,  and  the  standard  solution  cautiously  added  from 
a  tap  burette,  divided  into  iV  c.c,  until  the  rose  colour  is  faintly  perceived. 

In  the  case  of  bichromate  the  solution  should  be  less  diluted,  and  the 
titration  conducted  precisely  as  in  §  34. 

Stock  (C  N'  xxxlx.  p.  47)  gives  a  diagmni  and  description  of 
a  single  flask  and  funnel,  which  is  well  adapted  for  the  solution  of 
iron  or  iron  ores  in  acids,  with  exclusion  of  air. 

If  the  solution  of  permanganate  or  bichromate  have  been  carefully  pre- 
pared by  weighing  the  purest  re-agents,  the  probability  is  that  they  will  bo 
found  exact  in  the  titration  when  conducted  as  j  ust  described,  allowing  for 
the  known  average  impurity  in  metallic  iron,  which  may  be  taken  at  0'4  i>er 
cent. ;  but  in  onler  to  be  absolutely  secure  in  the  working  power  of  the 
solution,  it  is  well  to  prove  them  thoroughly,  and  in  case  non-systematic 
solutions  are  used,  it  is  of  course  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  Therefore, 
supposing  that  1050  gm.  of  iron  has  been  dissolved  as  above  described,  and 
the  mean  of  three  separate  titrations  has  shown  that  21*3  c.c.  of  permanga- 
nate have  been  required,  the  amount  of  pure  iron  converted  by  100  c.c.  of 
standard  solution  is  found  as  follows: —  *^*  =0*210  gm.  of  iron  wire,  but  as 
this  is  not  pure  iron,  the  following  correction  is  necessary — 0*210  x  O'OOG- 
0*20915  gm.,  which  is  the  actual  weight  of  pure  iron — hence  by  the  equation 
21*3  c.c.  :  0*20915  gm.  =  100  c.c.  :  x  gm.  =  0*98197  gm.,  therefore  100  c.c. 
of  such  permanganate  represent  098197  gm.  pure  metallic  iron. 

The  same  calculations  are  of  course  applicable  to  bichromate 
solution,  but  as  the  ending  of  the  process  is  obtained  by  an  external 
indicator,  the  titration  should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  so  as 
to  insure  the  greatest  accuracy. 

The  double  iron  salt  is  a  most  convenient  material  for  adjusting 
standard  solutions,  but  it  must  be  most  carefully  made  from  pure 
materials,  dried  perfectly  in  the  granular  form,  and  kept  from  the 
light  in  small  dry  bottles,  well  closed.  In  this  state  it  will  keep 
for  years  unchanged,  and  only  needs  immediate  solution  in  water 
for  use.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  salt  not  being  strictly  free  from 
ferric  oxide,  due  to  faulty  preparation,  if  it  be  once  thoroughly 
dried,  and  kept  as  above  described,  its  actual  ferrous  strength  may 
be  found  by  comparison  with  metallic  iron,  and  a  factor  found  for 
weighing  it  in  system. 

One  cardinal  point  must  never  be  forgotten ;  namely,  that  feiTous 
compounds  are  much  more  stable  in  sulphuric  than  in  hydrochloric 
acid  solution,  and  whenever  possible,  sulphuric  acid  should  bo  used 
as  the  solvent.  When  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  used,  strict 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  precautions  mentioned  in  §  31 .3. 
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2.    Estimation  of  the  Per-oentaffe  of  Pure  Iron  in  Steel,  Cast  and 
Wrouffht  Iron,  Spiegreleisen,  &c.  (Mohr's  Method.) 

Instead  of  the  hitherto  common  method  of  separately  estimating 
the  impurities  in  samples  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel,  this 
process  is  adapted  to  the  delicate  estimation  of  the  iron  itself,  and 
is  similar  in  principle  to  the  assay  of  silver  by  Gay  Lussac's 
method ;  that  is  to  say,  the  analysis  is  so  arranged  that  the  greatest 
accuracy  shall  be  secured. 

The  standard  solutions  of  potassic  bichromate,  of  which  there  are 
two,  are  so  prepared  that  100  c.c.  or  dm.  of  the  first  will  exactly 
convert  respectively  1  gm.  or  10  grains  of  iron  into  peroxide ; 
the  second,  or  decimal  solution,  is  one-tenth  the  strength  of  the 
Hi'st. 

The  solution  of  bichromate  No.  1  is  prepared  by  dissolving  8*785 
gm.  of  the  pure  salt  in  1  liter,  or  87*85  grn.  in  10,000  gmins  of 
distilled  water  at  1 6°  C.  The  decimal  solution  No.  2  is  made  by 
taking  100  c.c.  of  No.  1  and  diluting  it  to  1  liter,  or  100  decerns 
to  10,000  grains ;  therefore — 

100  c.c.  or  dm.  of  No.  1=0*01  gm.  or  0*1  grn,  iron. 
100  C.C.  or  dm.  of  No.  2=0*001  gm.  or  001  gm.  ditto. 

The  Analytical  Process :  The  sample  of  iron  to  be  examined  is  reduced 
to  powder  in  a  hardened  steel  mortar,  or  if  in  the  form  of  wire,  or  in  a  soft 
state,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  exactly  1*050  gm.  or  10*50  gm.  weighed  off; 
this  is  brought  into  the  apparatus,  fig.  29,  or  some  simiUr  arrangement, 
and  dissolved  in  pure  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  solution  is 
aooomplished,  100  c.c  or  dm.  of  bichromate  solution  No.  1  (containing 
0*8785  gm.  or  8*758  gm.  of  bichromate,  which  is  exactly  sufficient  to  peroxi- 
dize  respectively  1  gm.  or  10  grn.  of  pure  iron)  are  added ;  the  decimal 
solution  is  then  added  from  a  small  burette,  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture 
brought  in  contact  with  red  potassic  prussiate,  no  longer  produces  a  blue 
colour.    The  analysis  is  then  calculated  in  the  usual  way. 

Example:  1*05  gm.  of  Bessemer  steel  was  dissolved  in  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  100  c.c.  of  bichromate  No.  1  added,  and  afterwards  39  c.o.  of  No.  2 
required  for  complete  oxidation ;  consequently  there  was  1*039  gm.  of  pure 
iron  contained  in  the  1*050  gm.  taken  for  analysis.  This  is  equal  to  989*4 
parts  per  thousand,  or  98*94  per  cent. 

Instead  of  the  empirical  solutions  here  described,  the  ordinaiy 
docinormal  and  centinonnal  solutions  of  bichromate,  or  perman- 
ganate may  be  employed  with  equal  accuracy.  As  100  c.c.  of 
decinormal  solution  are  equal  to  0*56  gm.  of  pure  iron,  it  is  necessary 
that  somewhat  more  than  this  quantity  of  the  sample  should  be 
weighed,  say  0*68  or  0*60  gm.  100  c.c.  of  decinormal  solution 
are  then  added,  and  the  analysis  completed  with  the  centinonnal 
solution. 
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Beduction  of  Ferric  Compounds  to  the  Ferrous  State. 

This  mav  he  accomplished  hy  metallic  zinc,  for  use  with  permanganate,  or  hy 
stannous  cnloride,  for  bichromate  solution.  Some  operators  use  other  reducing 
agents,  such  as  sodic  sulphite  or  hyposulphite,  hydric  sulphide  or  ammonic 
sulphide,  &c.,  but  the  zinc  or  tin  methods  are  simpler  and  better.  In  the  case 
of  zinc  being  used,  the  metal  must  either  be  free  from  iron,  or  if  it  contain 
any,  the  exact  quantity  must  be  known  and  allowed  for ;  and  further,  the 
pieces  of  zinc  used  must  be  entirely  dissolved  before  the  solution  is  titrated. 
The  best  form  of  zinc  to  use  for  this  purpose  is  obtained  by  powdering  the 
metal  in  a  mortar  heated  to  210°,  then  sif^ng  out  the  fine  dust,  and  pre- 
serving the  granular  particles  for  use. 

In  the  case  of  stannous  chloride  the  solution  must  be  clear,  and  is  best  made 
to  contain  10  to  15  gm.  per  liter,  as  directed  in  §  34.2.  The  point  of  exact 
reduction  in  the  boiling  hot  liquid  may  be  known  very  closely  by  the  discharge 
of  colour  in  the  ferric  solution  ;  but  may  be  made  sure  by  the  use  of  a  freshly 
made  solution  of  potassic  sulphocyanide  spread  in  drops  on  a  white  x>late,  care 
being  taken  to  lose  no  time  in  brinj<inj^  the  drop  of  iron  solution  in  contact  with 
the  test,  in  order  to  avoid  re-oxidation  from  the  air.  The  occurrence  of  a 
faint  pink  tinge  may  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  the  proj^er  point.  When 
this  occurs,  two  or  three  drops  of  the  standard  bichromate  may  be  added  to 
the  solution,  and  another  test  made ;  if  this  shows  a  slight,  but  nevertheless 
distinct  accession  of  colour  with  the  sulphocyanide,  the  absence  of  stannous 
salt  in  excess  is  proved,  and  the  titration  should  be  commenced  at  once. 


ESTIMATION    OF    IRON    IN    THE    FEBBIC    STATE. 
1.    Direct  Titration  of  Iron  by  Stannous  Chloride. 

§  GO.  The  reduction  of  iron  from  the  ferric  to  the  ferrous  state 
by  this  re-agent  has  been  previously  referred  to  ;  and  it  will  bo 
readily  seen  that  the  principle  involved  in  tlie  reaction  can  be  made 
available  for  a  direct  estimation  of  iron,  being,  in  fact,  simply  a 
reversion  of  the  ordinary  process  by  permanganate  and  bichromate. 

Fresenius  has  recorded  a  series  of  experiments  made  on  the 
weak  points  of  this  process,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  with 
proper  care,  the  results  are  quite  accurate.  Tlie  summary  of  his 
process  is  as  follows  : — 

(a)  A  solution  of  ferric  oxide  of  known  strength  is  first  prepared  by 
dissolving  10*04  gm.  of  soft  iron  wire  ( =  10  gm.  of  pure  iron)  in  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid,  adding  potassic  chlorate  to  complete  oxidation,  boiling  till  the 
excess  of  chlorine  is  removed,  and  diluting  the  solution  to  1  liter. 

(b)  A  clear  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  of  such  strength  that  about 
one  volume  of  it  and  two  of  the  iron  solution  are  required  for  the  complete 
reaction  (see  §  34.2). 

(c)  A  solution  of  iodine  in  potassic  iodide,  containing  about  0010  gm. 
of  iodine  in  1  c.c.  (if  the  operator  has  the  ordinary  decinormal  iodine  solu- 
tion at  hand,  it  is  equally  applicable).    The  operations  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  1  or  2  c.c.  of  the  tin  solution  are  put  into  a  beaker  with  a  little  starch 
liquor,  and  the  iodine  solution  added  from  a  burette  till  the  blue  colour 
occurs ;  the  quantity  is  recorded. 

(2)  50  c.c.  of  the  iron  solution  (=05  gm.  of  Iron)  are  put  into  a  small  flask 
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with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated  to  gentle  boiling  (preferably  on  a 
hot  plate) ;  the  tin  solution  is  then  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  burette  until 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  solution  is  nearly  destroyed ;  it  is  then  added  drop 
by  drop,  waiting  after  each  addition  until  the  colour  is  completely  gone,  and 
the  reduction  ended.  If  this  is  carefully  managed,  there  need  be  no  more 
tin  solution  added  than  is  actually  required ;  however,  to  guard  against  any 
error  in  this  respect,  the  solution  is  cooled,  a  little  starch  liquor  ^ded,  and 
the  iodine  solution  added  by  drops  until  a  permanent  blue  colour  is  obtained. 
As  the  strength  of  the  iodine  solution  compared  with  the  tin  has  been  found 
in  1,  the  excess  of  tin  solution  corresponding  to  the  iodine  used  is  deducted 
from  the  original  quantity,  so  that  by  this  means  the  volume  of  tin  solution 
corresponding  to  0  5  gm.  of  iron  is  found. 

The  operator  is,  therefore,  now  in  a  position  to  estimate  any 
unknown  tiuantity  of  iron  which  may  exist,  in  a  given  solution,  in 
the  ferric  state,  by  means  of  the  solution  of  tin. 

If  the  iron  should  exist  partly  or  wliolly  in  the  state  of  ferrous 
oxide,  it  must  be  oxidized  by  the  addition  of  potassic  chlorate,  and 
boiling  to  dissipate  the  excess  of  chlorine,  as  described  in  a. 

Example :  50  c.c.  of  iron  solution,  containing  0'5  gm.  of  iron,  required 
25  CO.  of  tin  solution. 

A  solution  containing  an  unknown  quantity  of  iron  was  then  taken  for 
analysis,  which  required  20  c.c,  consequently  a  rule-of-three  sum  gave  the 
proportion  of  iron  as  follows : — 

25  :  0'50  gm.  :  :  20  :  040  gm. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  solution  of  tin  is  not  permanent,  conse- 
quently it  must  bo  tested  every  day  afresh,  unless  it  is  preserved  in  the 
manner  described  in  §  34.2.  Two  conditions  are  necessary  in  order  to 
ensure  accurate  results. 

(1)  The  iron  solution  must  be  tolerably  concentrated,  since  the  cud  of 
the  reduction  by  loss  of  colour  is  more  distinct ;  and  further,  the  dilution  of 
the  liquid  to  any  extent  interferes  with  the  quantity  of  tin  solution  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  reduction.  Fresenius  found  that  by  diluting  the  10  c.c. 
of  iron  solution  with  80  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  01  c.c.  more  was  retiuircd 
than  in  the  concentrated  state.  This  is,  however,  always  the  case  with 
stannous  chloride  in  acid  solution,  and  constitutes  the  weak  point  in  St r en  g's 
method  of  analysis  by  its  means.  It  would  seem  that  dilution  either  predis- 
posed it  to  rapid  oxidation,  or  that  water  had  the  power  within  itself  to 
communicate  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  to  it. 

(2)  The  addition  of  the  tin  solution  to  the  iron  must  be  so  regulated, 
that  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  iodine  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  excess ; 
if  this  is  not  done  another  source  of  error  steps  in,  namely,  the  influence 
which  dilution,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  presence  of  great  or  small  quantities 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  other,  are  known  to  exercise  over  this  reaction. 
Practically,  it  was  found  that  where  the  addition  of  tin  to  the  somewhat 
concentrated  iron  solution  was  cautiously  made,  so  that  the  colour  was  just 
discharged,  the  mixture  then  rapidly  cooled,  starch  added,  and  then  iodine 
till  it  became  blue,  the  estimation  was  extremely  accurate. 


2.     Titration  by  Sodic  Hyposulphite. 

Scherer  first  suggested  the  direct  titration  of  iron  by  hypo- 
sulphite, which  latter  was  added  to  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride 
until  no  further  violet  colour  was  produced.     This  was  found  by 
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many  to  be  inexact,  but  Kremer  (Joiirn.  /.  Pract.  Chem.  Ixxxiv, 
339)  has  made  a  series  of  practical  experiments,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  the  following  modified  method  can  be  highly  recommended. 
The  reaction  which  takes  place  between  sodic  hyposulphite  and 
ferric  chloride  is  such  as  to  produce  ferrous  cliloride,  sodic  tetra- 
thionate,  and  sodic  chloride.  2S-0^'Xa-^  +  Fo-'CP  +  2HCU  S^O^H-  + 
4NaCl  +  2FeCP.  The  hyposulphite,  which  may  conveniently  bo  of 
-j^  strength,  is  added  in  excess,  and  the  excess  determined  by 
iodine  and  starch. 

The  Analt/tical  Procd'ss :  The  iron  solution,  containinf;^  not  more  than 
1  per  cent,  of  metal,  which  must  exist  in  the  ferric  state  without  any  excess 
of  oxidizing  material  (best  obtained  by  adding  concentrated  potassic  per- 
manganate until  the  red  colour  is  produced,  then  boiling  till  both  that  and 
any  free  chlorine  is  expelled),  is  moderately  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
sodic  acetate  added  till  the  mixture  is  red,  then  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until 
the  red  colour  disappears ;  then  diluted  till  the  iron  amounts  to  i  or  4  per  cent., 
and  ^^  hyposulphite  added  in  exces*^,  best  known  by  throwing  in  a  particle 
of  potassic  sulphocyanido  after  the  violet  colour  produced  by  the  hyposulphite 
has  disappeared ;  if  any  red  colour  occurs,  more  hyposulphite  must  be  added. 
Starch  liquor  and  i'i  iodine  are  then  used  to  ascertain  the  excess  of  hyposul- 
phite. Each  c.c.  of  the  latter  is  equal  to  00056  gm.  iron.  A  mean  of  several 
experiments  gave  10006  Fo,  instead  of  100. 

Oudemanns;  Method.—A  simpler  process  for  the  direct  titra- 
tion of  iron  by  hyposulphite  has  been  devised  by  Oudemanns 
(Z.  a.  C.  vi.  p.  129,  and  ix.  p.  342),  which  gives  very  good  results. 

The  Analytical  Process  :  To  the  dilute  ferric  solution,  which  should  not 
contain  more  than  01  to  02  gm.  of  Fo  in  100  c.c,  nor  much  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  3  c.c.  of  1-per-ccnt.  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  are  added,  2  c.c  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  about  every  100  c.c.  of  fluid,  1  c.c.  of  a 
1-per-cent.  solution  of  potassic  sulphocyanide. 

The  mixture  may  with  advantage  be  very  slightly  warmed,  and  the 
hyposulphite  delivered  in  from  the  burette  at  first  pretty  freely.  The  red 
coloiur  produced  by  the  sulphocyanide  gradually  fades  away  ;  as  this  occurs, 
the  hyx)osulphite  must  be  added  in  smaller  quantities,  constantly  agitating 
the  liquid  until  it  becomes  as  colourless  as  pure  >vater.  If  any  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  exact  ending,  a  slight  excess  of  hyposulphite  may  be  added,  and  the 
quantity  found  by  ^^  iodine  and  starch.  Greater  accuracy  will  always  bo 
insured  by  adding  hyposulphite  in  excess,  then  starch  liquor,  and  titrating 
backward  with  iodine  till  the  blue  colour  appears. 

The  accuracy  of  the  process  is  not  interfered  with  by  the 
presence  of  salts  of  the  alkalies,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
or  manganous  oxide ;  neither  do  salts  of  nickel,  cobalt,  or  copper, 
unless  their  (quantity  is  such  as  to  give  colour  to  the  solution. 

Oudemanns  believes  that  the  small  proportion  of  copper  solution 
added  has  a  kind  of  catalytic  effect  in  determining  the  reduction  of 
the  iron.  This  appears,  however,  doubtful,  since  Popp  {Z.  a,  C. 
V,  Beihiein^  No.  11,  1870)  states  that  equally  good  eflfects  arc 
obtained  by  omitting  the  copper  and  heating  the  solution  to  40"  ^1 
The  original  process  with  copper  does  not  necessarily  require  any 
heating,  and  this  favours  Oudemanns*  view. 
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Tho  process  is  a  rapid  one,  and  with  care  gives  very  satisfactory 
results. 

The  free  iodine  is  titrated  with  hyposulphite  and  starch ;  1  c.c. 
Z"^'  hyposulphite  =  0-01 265  gm.  of  I.,  or  0005G  gm.  of  Fe. 


3.    Estimation  by  Potassic  Iodide  and  Sodio  Hyposulphite. 

When  ferric  chloride  is  digested  with  potassic  iodide  in  excess, 
iodine  is  liberated,  which  dissolves  in  the  free  potassic  iodide — 

FeCP  +  KI  =  FeCP  +  KCl  + 1. 

The  Analytical  Process:  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must 
contain  no  free  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  and  all  the  iron  in  the  ferric  state,  is 
nearly  neutralized  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  transferred  to  a  well-stoppered 
flask,  and  an  excess  of  strong  solution  of  i>otaKsic  iodide  added ;  it  is  then 
heated  to  60'  or  60^*  C.  on  tho  water  Imth,  closely  stopi)ered,  for  about  twenty 
minutes;  the  flask  is  then  cooled,  stan.'h  liquor  added,  and  titrated  with 
hyposulphite  till  the  blue  colour  disappears.  This  process  gives  very  satis- 
factory results  in  the  absence  of  all  substances  liable  to  aflect  the  x>ota8sic 
iodide,  such  as  free  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  and  is  i)articularly  serviceable  for 
estimating  small  quantities  of  iron. 


4.     Estimation  cf  Iron  by  Colour  Titration. 

Tliis  method,  which  approaches  in  delicacy  the  Nessler  test  fur 
ammonia,  is  applicable  for  very  minute  quantities  of  iron,  such  as 
may  occur  in  the  ash  of  bread  when  testing  for  alum,  water  residues, 
and  similar  cases.     With  care  very  exact  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  first  necessan'  to  have  a  standard  solution  of  iron  in  the  ferric  state, 
which  can  be  made  by  dissolving  1004  gm.  of  iron  wire  in  nitro-hydrochloric 
acid,  precipitating  with  ammonia,  washing  and  re-dissolving  the  ferric  oxide 
in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  then  diluting  to  1  liter.  I  c.c.  of  this  solution 
contains  I  milligram  of  pure  iron  in  the  form  of  ferric  chloride.  It  may  be 
further  diluted,  when  required,  so  as  to  contain  ^\^  milligram  in  a  c.c,  as  in 
the  case  of  ammonia  solution  for  Nesslerizing.*  The  solution  used  for 
striking  the  colour  is  potassic  ferrocyanide  dissolved  in  water  (1  :  20). 

Example :  The  material  containing  a  minute  unknown  quantity  of  iron, 
say  a  water  residue,  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  diluted  to  100  c.c, 
or  any  other  convenient  measure.  10  c.c  are  placed  into  a  white  glass  cylinder 
marked  at  100  c.c,  1  c.c.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  added  (the  presence  of 
free  acid  is  always  necessary  in  this  process),  then  diluted  to  the  mark  with 
distilled  water,  and  well  stirred. 

1  c.c  of  ferrocyanide  solution  is  then  added,  well  mixed,  and  allowed  to 
stand  at  rest  a  few  minutes  to  develop  the  colour. 

A  similar  cylinder  is  then  filled  with  a  mixture  of,  say,  1  c.c  of  standard 
iron  solution,  1  c.c.  nitric  acid  and  distilled  water,  and  1  c.c.  ferrocyanide 

*  A  solution  of  the  same  strengtli  can  also  be  made  by  weighing  007  gm.  of  pure 
ammomo  ferrous  sulphate  (§  31.2a),  dissolving  in  water,  acidifying  with  sulphuric  acid, 
adding  sufficient  permanganate  solution  to  convert  the  iron  exactly  into  ferric  salt,  then 
dilating  to  1  liter. 
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added;  it  this  does  Dot  appruocL  tho  colour  of  the  finl  mixture,  otlier 
quuititiefl  of  iron  are  tried  until  an  exact  eimilarity  of  colour  occurs.  The 
exact  strength  of  the  iron  solution  beinjt  known,  it  is  easy  to  aixiTc  at  the 
quantity  of  pure  iron  present  in  tho  substance  examined,  and  to  convert  it 
into  it«  state  of  combination  by  calculation.  The  colorimeter  may  of  coune 
be  here  used  with  advantage. 


IBOK   0R£8. 

§  Gl.  In  till!  analysis  of  iron  ores  it  is  very  often  necessary  to 
determine  not  only  the  total  amount  of  ii'on,  but  also  tho  state  in 
which  it  exists  ;  for  instance,  magnetic  iron  oro  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  tho  two  oxides  in  tolerably  definite  proportions,  and  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  know  tho  quantities  of  each. 

In  order  to  prevent,  therefoi-o,  in  such  cases,  tho  further  oxidation 
of  the  ferrous  oxide,  tho  littlo  flask  apparatus  (Gg.  32)  adopted  by 
Mohr  is  highly  recommended,  or  iig.  31  is  equally  S' 


FiK.32. 


The  left-liand  flask  ooDtains  the  wei);hed  ore  in  a  flnelj  powdered  slate,  to 
which  tolerably  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  added ;  the  other  flask  contninn 
distilled  water  only,  tho  tube  from  the  first  flask  entering  to  the  bottom  of  the 
second.  When  the  ore  is  ready  in  the  flask  and  the  tubes  fitted,  hydrochloric 
acid  is  poured  in,  and  a  few  grains  of  sodic  bicarbonate  added  lo  produce  a 
flow  of  carbonic  acid.  The  air  of  tbe  flask  is  thus  dippetlcd,  and  as  the  add 
di9«olTeB  the  ore.  Die  gases  evolved  drive  out  in  turn  the  carbouio  acid, 
which  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  second  flask.  When  the  ore  in 
all  dissolved  and  tho  lamp  removed,  the  water  immediately  rushes  out  of  tho 
second  flask  into  the  first,  diluting  and  cooling  tbe  solution  of  ore,  so  that,  Id 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  ready  for  immediate  titration.  If  not  suSicientl^ 
cool  or  dilute,  a  sufficient  quantity  ot  boiled  and  oooled  distilled  water  la 
added. 
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When  the  total  amount  of  iron  present  in  any  sample  of  ore  has 
to  be  determined,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  any  peroxide  present  to 
the  state  of  protoxide  previous  to  titration. 

Reduction  to  the  Ferrous  state. — AVlien  permanganate  is  to  be 
used  for  titration  the  reduction  is  always  best  made  witli  zinc. 
With  bichromate,  the  best  agent  is  either  pure  sodic  sulphite,  free 
from  hyposulphite  and  bisulphite,  or  stannous  chloride. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  tell  by  mere  colour  whether  the  iron  in  any 
given  solution  is  completely  reduced  to  the  feiTous  state.  In  such 
cases  it  is  always  advisable  to  spread  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
potassic  sulphocyanate  on  a  white  porcelain  tile,  and  bring  a  drop 
of  the  iron  solution  in  contact  with  this  reagent.  A  distinct  red 
colour  is  a  sure  indication  that  reduction  has  not  completely 
occurred ;  a  mere  faint  tinge  is  not  an  indication,  because  the 
reaction  is  so  delicate  that  mere  exposure  to  the  air  will  produce  an 
iniinitesimal  portion  of  Fe^O',  sufficient  to  give  a  faint  colour. 

Titration  of  the  Iron  Ore  Solution. — Owing  to  the  fact  that 
hydrochloric  acid  is  in  most  instances  the  only  solvent  for  some 
kinds  of  iron  ore,  technical  operators  often  prefer  bichromate  to 
permanganate  for  titration.  The  reasons  for  tliis  preference  are 
twofold;  namely,  the  irregularity  which  is  liable  to  occur  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  (§  31.3),  and  the  deep  colour  of  the 
ferrous  chloride.  The  first,  however,  may  be  set  aside  by  proper 
precautions,  and  the  second,  by  the  ifte  of  lamp  or  gaslight  instead 
of  daylight.  If  the  solution  of  the  ore  is  well  diluted  and  the  liquid 
cold,  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  very  delicate ;  nevertheless,  without 
special  practice  and  judgment  the  bichromate  method  will  be  found 
the  best  in  all  cases  where  hydrochloric  acid  has  to  be  used. 

Hart  recommends  permanganate  as  the  best  re- agent  for  titration. 
He  heats  the  ore  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  fpr  three  hours  at 
least,  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen ;  then  cools,  and  adds  it  to  boiling 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  same  time  passing  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
through  the  liquid,  and  titrates  with  permanganate  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Coal-gas  is  inapplicable,  as  some  of  its  constituents  absorbed 
by  the  acid  act  on  the  permanganate. 

Some  brown  haematites,  reduced  by  this  method,  yield  an  iron 
almost  insoluble  in  the  acid.  Drown  proposes  to  heat  such  oi-es 
in  air  or  oxygen,  to  burn  off  carbonaceous  matter  before  passing 
hydrogen 'over  them;  the  iron  then  reduced  dissolves  easily.  ^lost 
magnetic  ores  yield  an  insoluble  portion  containing  iron  ;  for  such 
ores  this  method  is  no  better  than  ordinary  ones. 

Direct  Titration  with  Stannous  Chloride. — This  method  of 
estimating  ferric  iron  in  ores  is  extremely  expeditious ;  and  when 
the  solution  of  iron  is  strongly  acid  and  sufficiently  hot,  the  results 
are  very  concordant,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  technical  examina- 
tion of  mining  samples. 
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Drown  dissolves  iron  ore  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporates  nearly 
to  dryness,  adds  a  little  water,  and  then  stannous  chloride  from  a 
burette.  The  excess  of  stannous  chloride  is  estimated  by  adding 
starch  and  standard  iodine.  The  iron  solution  should  bo  tolerably 
concentrated  and  warm;  the  tin  solution  is  best  fi'eshly  prepared: 
1  c.c.  =  0*012  gm.  iron  =  3  c.c.  iodine  or  thereabout.  Ten  assays 
gave  a  mean  of  38  235  per  cent. ;  two  assays  with  permanganate 
gjive  38'17,  and  two  gravimetric  determinations  gave  38*14  percent, 
of  iron.  The  author  made  four  simultaneous  assays  in  eighty 
minutes,  the  tin  solution  being  prepared  whilst  the  ores  were 
dissolving.  Metallic  iron  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a 
little  potassic  cldorate,  the  solution  being  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness,  is  used  to  standardize  the  tin  solution. 


1.     Bed  and  Brown  Haematites. 

Iicd  hasmatito  consists  generally  of  ferric  oxide  accompanied  with 
matters  insoluble  in  acids.  Sometimes,  however,  it  contains  phos- 
phoric acid,  manganese,  and  earthy  carbonates. 

Brown  hajmatite  contains  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  often  accompanied 
by  small  quantities  of  ferrous  oxide,  manganese,  and  alumina; 
sometimes  traces  of  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  with  lime,  magnesia 
and  silica  ;   occasionally  also  organic  matters. 

In  cases  where  the  total  iron  only  has  to  be  estimated,  it  is 
advisable  to  reduce  the  ore  to  fine  powder ;  ignite  gently  to  destroy 
organic  matters,  then  treat  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  at  near 
boiling  heat  till  all  iron  is  dissolved,  and  in  case  ferrous  oxide  is 
present  add  small  quantities  of  potassic  chlorate,  afterwards 
evaporating  to  dryness  to  dissipate  free  chlorine ;  then  dissolve  the 
iron  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  and  make  up  to  a 
given  measure  for  titration. 

In  some  instances  the  insoluble  residue  persistently  retains  some 
iron  in  an  insoluble  form  ;  when  this  occurs,  resort  must  be  had  to 
fluxing  the  residue  with  potassic  bisulphate,  followed  by  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 


2.    Magmetio  Iron  Ore. 

The  ferrous  oxide  is  determined  first  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
fig.  31  or  32.  The  ore  is  put  into  the  vessel  in  a  state  of  fine 
powder,  strong  hydrochloric  acid  added,  together  with  a  few  grains 
of  sodic  bicarbonate,  or  still  better,  magnesite,  and  heat  applied 
gently  with  the  lamp  until  the  ore  is  dissolved,  then  diluted  if 
necessary,  and  titrated  with  potassic  bichromate  or  permanganate. 
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Example :  0*5  gm.  of  ore  was  treated  as  above,  and  required  19'5  c.c.  of 
^*J^  bichromate,  which  multiplied  by  00056  gave  01092  gm.  of  iron= 
0*1404  gm.  of  ferrous  oxide =2808  per  cent. 

The  ferric  oxide  was  now  found  by  reducing  05  gm.  of  the  same  ore,  and 
estimating  the  total  iron  present :  the  quantity  of  bichromate  required  was — 

59  CO.  /y  =03304  gm.  total  Fe 
Deduct       01092  gm.  as  FeO 

Leaving  02212  gm.  as  Fe-0-^ 

The  result  of  the  analysis  is,  therefore— 

Ferrous  oxide 28*08  i)er  cent. 

Ferric  oxide       63*20 

Difference  (Gangue,  &c.)         ...  8*72 


it 


10000 


3.   Spathose  Iron  Ore. 

The  total  amount  of  ferrous  oxide  in  this  carbonate  is  ascertained 
directly  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  as  the  carbonic  acid 
evolved  is  generally  sufficient  to  expel  all  air,  the  tube  dipping 
under  water  may  be  dispensed  with.  Should  the  ore  be  very 
impure,  zinc  may  liave  to  be  added  in  order  to  insure  the  reduction 
of  all  the  iron  present 

As  the  ore  contains  in  most  cases  the  carbonates  of  manganese, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  these  may  all  be  determined,  together  with  the 
iron,  as  follows  : — 

A  weighed  portion  of  ore  is  brought  into  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
filtered,  if  necessary,  to  separate  insoluble  silicious  matter. 

The  solution  is  then  boiled,  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  peroxidize 
the  iron,  diluted,  and  sodic  carbonate  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
precipitate  the  ferric  oxide,  then  sodic  acetate,  and  the  whole  boiled  that  the 
precipitate  may  become  somewhat  dense  and  separate  from  the  liquid ;  filter, 
and  if  necessary,  reduce  the  oxide  of  iron  aft«r  careful  washings,  with  zinc 
or  stannous  chloride,  and  determine  with  permanganate  or  bichromate. 

The  filtrate  containing  the  other  bases  is  treated  with  sodic  hypochlorite, 
covered,  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  in  order  to  precipitate  the 
manganese  as  hydrated  oxide,  which  is  collected  and  titrated  as  in  §  64. 

The  filtrate  from  the  last  is  mixed  with  ammonic  oxalate  to  precipitate  the 
lime,  which  is  estimated  by  permanganate,  as  in  §  48. 

The  filtrate  from  the  lime  contains  the  magnesia,  which  may  be  precipitated 
with  sodic  phosphate  and  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  weighed  as  usual,  or 
titrated  with  uranium  solution. 


4.     Estimation  of  Iron  in  Silicates. 

Wilbur  and  Whittlesey  {C.  N,  xxii.  p.  2)  give  a  scries  of 
determinations  of  iron  existing  in  various  silicates,  either  as 
mixtures  of  ferric  and  ferrous  salts  or  of  either  separately,  wliich 
appear  very  satisfactory'. 
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The  very  finely  powdered  silicate  is  mixed  with  rather  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  powdered  fluor-spar  or  cryolite  (free  from  iron)  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  covered  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated  on  the  water  bath  until 
the  bilicate  is  all  dissolved.  During  the  digestion  either  carbonic  acid  gas  or 
coal  gas  free  from  H-S  is  supplied  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  so  as  to 
prevent  access  of  air.  When  decomposition  is  complete  (the  time  varying 
with  the  nature  of  the  material),  the  mixture  is  diluted  and  titrated  with 
permanganate  in  the  usual  way  for  ferrous  oxide ;  the  ferric  oxide  can  then 
be  reduced  by  zinc  and  its  proportion  found. 

By  Hydrofluoric  Acid  fEarly's  process) :  Two  gprams  of  the  finely 
powdered  silicate  are  placed  in  a  deep  platinum  crucible,  and  40  c^c.  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  (containing  about  20  per  cent.  HF)  added.  The  mixture 
is  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point  and  occasionally  stirred  with  a  platinum 
wire  until  the  decomposition  of  the  silicate  is  complete,  which  occupies 
usually  about  ten  minutes.  10  c.o.  of  pure  H^SO^  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  are  then  added,  and  the  heat  continued  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  crucible  and  its  contents  are  then  quickly  cooled,  diluted  with  fresh 
boiled  water,  and  the  ferrous  salt  estimated  with  permanganate  or  bichromate 
as  usual. 

Leeds    (Z.    a.    C.    xvi.    p.    323)  recommends  that   the  finely 

powdered  silicate  be  mixed  with   a  suitable  quantity   of  dilute 

sulphuric  acid,  and  air  excluded  by  CO^  during  the  action  of  the 

*  hydrofluoric  acid.     The  titration  may  then  at  once  be  proceeded 

with  when  the  decomposition  is  complete. 

If  the  hydrofluoric  acid  has  been  prepared  in  leaden  vessels  it 
invariably  contains  SO^ ;  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  it, 
previous  to  use,  some  concentrated  solution  of  permanganate,  so  as 
to  oxidize  the  SO^ 

The  process  is  a  rapid  and  satisfactory  one,  yielding  much  more 
accurate  results  than  the  method  of  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates 
or  acid  potassic  sulphate. 


5.    EstimAtion  of  Iron  by  Cuprous  Chloride  (Winkler). 

Cuprous  cliloride  is  capable  of  reducing  ferric  to  ferrous  com- 
pounds completely  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  loss  of  yellow 
colour  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  taken  as  the  ending  of  the 
process;  but'  as  the  operation  is,  owing  to  many  reasons,  best 
conducted  in  dilute  solution,  it  is  better  to  use  potassic  sulphocyanide 
as  an  indicator.  There  is  one  very  serious  drawback  to  the  process, 
arising  from  the  instability  of  the  copper  solution.  It  is  so  sensitive 
to  the  presence  of  oxygen,  as  scarcely  to  bear  pouring  into  a  burette 
without  losing  its  colourless  condition,  and  becoming  blue  from  the 
presence  of  cupric  chloride.  By  a  careful  arrangement  of  apparatus 
this  defect  may  be  greatly  remedied,  and  it  is  convenient  in  the 
technical  examination  of  iron  ores  to  be  able  to  ascertain  quickly 
and  in  the  cold,  the  approximate  amount  of  iron  existing  in  the 
ferric  state  in  any  given  solution. 

Cobalt)  nickel,  copper,   or  arsenic  are   of  no   consequence  in 
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moderate  quantity,  especially  as  the  solution  used  in  the  analysis  is 
very  dilute ;  in  fact^  nothing  interferes  except  such  metals  as  would 
be  reduced  in  the  same  way  as  iron. 

The  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  is  made  by  taking  equal  weights 
of  cupric  nitrate  and  sodic  chloride,  dissolving  in  water  in  a  boiling 
flask,  adding  hydrochloric  acid  freely,  then  clean  sheet-copper  in 
spiral  strips,  and  heating  the  whole  to  boiling  on  a  sandbath  till 
nearly  or  quite  colourless.  The  flask,  tightly  corked,  is  removed  to 
a  cool  place,  and  when  cold  diluted  with  water  which  has  been 
boiled  and  cooled  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  till  on  titrating  the  solution  roughly  it  is  found  that  1  c.c.  is 
necessary  to  reduce  about  0*006  gm.  Fc. 

The  solution  is  then  transferred  quickly  to  a  well-stoppered  bottle, 
which  already  contains  a  clean  spiral  of  stout  copper  wire  reaching 
quite  to  the  stopper.  The  solution  will  constantly  undergo  some 
little  change,  but  if  its  strength  be  established  before  each  set  of 
experiments  in  any  one  day,  it  is  sufficiently  exact  The  standard 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  may  be  the  same  as  is  described  in 
§  42.  4a,  10  C.C.  of  which  will  contain  0*1  gm.  Fe. 

The  AnalyHcal  Process :  10  c.c.  of  the  ferric  solution  are  diluted  with 
400  or  450  c.c.  of  water,  and  to  it  are  added  five  drops  of  saturated  solution 
of  notassio  sulphocyanide,  with  a  small  pipette,  and  10  o.o.  of  hydrochloric 
aoia. 

The  solution  is  then  brought  under  the  burette  containing  the  copper 
solution,  which  is  dropped  in  cautiously  until  the  red  colour  just  disappears. 
Any  excess  of  copper  solution  after  this  point  occurs  produces  a  cloudiness 
from  the  presence  of  cuprous  sulphocyanide.  There  are,  therefore,  two 
indications  of  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

If  the  copper  solution  is  not  of  the  right  strength,  namely,  about 
14  or  15  C.C.  to  the  10  c.c.  of  iron  solution,  it  must  be  adjusted  by 
either  diluting  with  fresh  boiled  and  cooled  water  containing  about 
10  per  cent:  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
cuprous  chloride  in  concentrated  solution. 


6.    Estimation  of  Iron  in  Ores  by  comparison  with  the  same  weight 

of  Pure  Iron. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  fully  explained  in  §  3,  and  is,  of 
course,  applicable  to  any  substance  which  can  be  obtained  tolerably 
pure,  such  as  soft  iron  wire.  The  titrating  solution  may  be  either 
potassic  permanganate  or  bichromate  of  unknown  strength. 
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LEAD. 

Pb  =  206-4. 

1  c.c.  j^  permanganate  =001032  gm.  Load. 
1  C.C.  normal  oxalic  acid  =  0*1032  gm.       „ 
Metallic  iron  x    1*842  -  „ 

Double  iron  salt  x    0*263  = 


» 


Crystallized  oxalic  acid         x    1  '638  =  „ 

§  62.  The  estimation  of  lead  is  in  most  cases  more  securely 
effected  by  weight  than  by  measure ;  there  are,  however,  instances 
in  which  the  latter  process  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  con- 
sequently the  following  methods  are  given : — 


1.   Ab  Oxalate  (Hem pel). 

The  acetic  lead  solution^  which  must  contain  no  other  bod^  predpitable 
by  oxalio*acid,  is  put  into  a  800  o.o.  flask,  and  a  measured  quantity  of  normal 
oxalic  acid  added  m  excess,  the  flask  filled  to  the  mark  with  water,  shaken,  and 
put  aside  to  settie ;  100  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  may  then  be  taken,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  titrated  with  permanganate  for  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  amount  so  found  multiplied  by  3,  and  deducted  from  that  originally 
added,  will  give  the  quantity  combined  with  the  lead. 

Where  the  nature  of  the  filtrate  is  such  that  permanganate  cannot  be  used 
for  titration,  the  precipitate  must  be  collected,  well  washed,  dissolved  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sodio  aoetEite^  sulphuric 
acid  added,  and  titrated  with  permanganate. 

In  neither  case  are  the  results  absolutely  accurate,  owing  to  the  slight 
solubility  of  the  precipitate,  but  with  careful  manipulation  the  error  need 
not  exceed  1  per  cent.  The  error  is  much  increased  in  the  presence  of 
ammoniacal  salts. 


2.   Ab  Chromate. 

The  lead  is  precipitated  as  chromate,  well  washed  and  digested  with  a 
weighed  excess  of  double  iron  salt  and  hvdroohloric  acid;  the  resulting 
solution  contains  ferric  and  chromic  chlorides,  together  with  lead  chloride, 
and  undecomposed  iron  salt.  The  quantity  of  the  last  is  found  by  perman- 
ganate, and  deducted  from  the  ori^nal  weight ;  the  remainder,  multiplied 
by  the  factor  0'268j  will  give  the  weight  of  Isad. 

Schwarz  has  simplified  this  method  as  follows: — The  standard  solution 
being  14'7S  gm.  of  pure  potassic  bichromate  in  a  liter  of  water :  1  o.c.  of  this 
solution  precipitates  0*02064  gm.  of  lead. 

In  the  analysis  of  metallic  lead  a  certain  quantity  of  it  should  be  dissolved 
in  a  minimum  of  nitric  acid,  the  solution  dilated  with  water,  carefullv 
neutraliied  with  ammonia  or  sodic  carbonate,  excess  of  sodic  acetate  addea, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  by  the  bichromate  solution.  When  the  pre- 
cipitation approaches  its  end,  or  when  the  precipitate  oommenoes  to  subside 

n2 
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readily,  some  drops  of  a  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate  are  deposited  on  a 
porcelain  plate,  and  the  bichromate  solution  only  added  by  two  or  three  drops 
at  a  time  to  the  liquid  under  examination ;  after  each  addition  the  whole  is 
well  stirred,  allowed  to  subside,  and  a  drop  of  the  clear  liquor  added  to  one 
of  the  drops  of  the  silver  solution.  As  soon  as  the  bichromate  is  in  excess 
the  two  drops  form  a  red  colour,  while  the  precipitated  chromate  of  lead  has 
no  effect  on  the  silver  test,  but  simply  floats  on  the  top  as  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate. Should  the  solution  assume  a  yellow  colour  before  the  silver  reaction 
has  commenced,  it  would  indicate  that  not  sufficient  acetate  of  soda  had  been 
added  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  this  now,  and 
also  a  cubic  centimeter  of  a  normal  lead  solution,  containing  002064  of  lead 
as  nitrate.  The  slight  turbidity  which  first  takes  place  soon  goes  off,  and 
the  operation  may  be  proceeded  with  as  before.  One  cubic  centimeter  must 
naturally,  in  such  instance,  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  chrome  solution, 
on  account  of  the  extra  addition  of  lead. 

JSxatnplet :  Experiments  made  with  0*6975  gm.  of  the  purest  lead  of 
Tamowitz  gave  the  following  results : — It  required  33*7  c.c.  of  bichromate 
solution,  and  as  it  is  always  necessary  to  have  a  slight  excess  of  bichromate, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  83*6  cubic  centimeters  only  were  requisite  for  the 
precipitation  of  the  lead.  336  multiplied  by  002064= 0-6935  gm.  or  =998 
per  cent.,  showing  that  it  was  nearly  pure  lead. 

0*899  gm.  of  well-dried  lead  nitrate  required  also  12  c.c.  of  bichromate, 
indicating  0*2474  gm.  of  lead,  or  62*28  per  cent.  According  to  calculation, 
lead  nitrate  should  contain  62*54  per  cent. 

0*885  gm.  of  crystallized  lead  acetate  required  102  c.c.  of  bichromate = 
0*211  gm.,  or  54*84  per  cent,  of  lead,   while  according  to  the  formula 

PbA^  +  H^O,  it  should  have  been  54*61  per  cent. 
Neutral  potassio  chromate  may  be  used  instead  of  bichromate  if  desired. 

Diehl  (Z.  a.  C.  1880,  p.  306)  modifies  this  method  successfully 
by  precipitating  the  lead  with  standard  bichromate  in  excess,  and 
titrating  the  amount  of  excess  with  sodic  hyposulphite. 

The  necessary  solutions  are — 

Standard  pofasslc  bichromate  containing  7-37  gm.  per  liter. 

Standard  sodic  hyposulphite  containing  about  5  gm.  per  liter. 

The  relation  of  these  solutions  to  each  other  is  first  found  by 
blank  experiment. 

20  or  30  c.c.  of  the  bichromate  are  placed  in  a  boiling  flask, 
with  about  300  c.c.  of  water,  and  20  or  30  c.c.  of  dilute  H^SO* 
(1  to  2).  The  liquid  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  hyposul- 
phite cautiously  dropped  in  until  a  point  occurs  at  which  the 
yellow  colour  just  disappears,  and  which  may  be  known  by  holding 
the  flask  over  white  paper  or  porcelain. 

Lead  ores  and  residues  are  treated  with  aqua  regia  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  concentrated  by  evaporation  until  the  sulphuric  acid  fumes  begin  to 
appear,  then  transferred  to  a  flask  with  water,  and  boiled  in  order  to  bring 
the  ferric  sulphate,  &c.,  into  solution ;  the  solution  is  then  cooled,  and  the 
tolerably  clear  liquid  passed  through  a  thin  close  filter  previously  moistened 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  leaving  the  bulk  of  lead  sulphate  in  the  flask. 

This  latter  is  nuw  boiled  with  some  strong  solution  of  neutral  ammonic 
acetate  (about  15  c.c.  for  1  gm.  of  sulphate)  and  water,  to  bring  it  into 
solution,  and  passed  through  the  same  filter,  the  filtrate  being  received  into 
a  clean  flask.  The  operation  is  repeated  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  acetate 
ftnd  water,  and  the  filter  finally  washed  with  hot  water  containing  some 
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acetate.  To  make  sure  of  dissolving  all  the  lead  out  of  the  filter,  it  is  well 
to  make  a  final  washing  with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  of 
lead  is  then  acidified  with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  precipitated  in  the 
cold  with  the  bichromate  in  moderate  excess  (not  less  than  3 — 5  c.c.))  which 
may  be  known  by  the  colour.  The  mixture  is  well  shaken,  and  set  aside  for 
half  an  hour  to  settle.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  passed  through  a  double 
filter,  the  precipitate  washed  three  or  four  times  with  cold  water,  and  the 
mixed  filtrate  and  washings  titrated  with  hyposulphite  for  the  excess  of 
bichromate,  as  described  in  the  blank  experiment. 

1  C.C.  bichromate  represents  0  0 1032  gm.  of  lead.  The  results 
obtained  with  known  weights  of  pure  lead  salts  were  very  exact. 

Copper,  cadmium,  zinc,  ferric  salts,  and  cobalt,  do  not  interfere 
with  the  reaction,  but  all  metals  precipitable  by  chromic  acid 
shoiUd  of  course  be  removed. 


3.    Alkalimetric  Method  (Mohr). 

The  lead  is  precipitated  as  carbonate  by  means  of  a  slight  excess  of  am- 
monlo  carbonate,  together  with  free  ammonia,  the  precipitate  well  washed, 
and  dissolved  in  a  measured  excess  of  normal  nitric  acid ;  neutral  solution  of 
sodic  sulphate  is  then  added  to  precipitate  the  lead  as  sulphate.  Without 
filtering,  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  is  then  estimated  by  normal  alkali,  each 
c.c.  combined  being  equal  to  01032  gm.  of  lead. 


4.    Assay  of  Beflned  Metallic  Lead. 

Fresenius  has  published  an  extensive  memoir  {Z.  a.  C,  viii.  p.  148)  on 
the  estimation  of  the  small  quantities  of  other  metals  occurring  in  refined 
lead,  and  which  have  undoubtedly  a  considerable  efiect  upon  its  value  for 
many  purposes.  The  refining  process  is  now  generally  carried  on  so  well, 
that  refined  soft  lead  can  commonly  be  obtained  containing  from  99*94  to 
even  99*995  per  cent,  of  pure  lead.  The  metals  usually  found  as  impurities 
are  silver,  copper,  antimony,  bismuth,  cadmium,  zinc,  iron,  and  nickel,  with 
traces  of  cobalt,  manganese,  and  arsenic.  Of  these  the  most  commonly 
found  are  silver,  iron,  antimony,  copper,  and  zinc,  all  of  which,  according  to 
Fresenius*  experiments,  may  be  estimated  volumetrically  with  greater 
exactness  than  by  weight.  The  process  of  separation  is  fuUy  described  in 
the  memoir  alluded  to,  but  as  it  is  too  lengthy  for  iusertion  here,  those  who 
desire  to  carry  out  the  process  are  referred  to  the  original  paper. 


MAGNESIA   AND   ALUMINA. 

§  G3.  The  magnesia  existing  in  the  commercial  Stassfurt  salts 
used  for  manures,  &c.,  and  other  soluble  magnesia  salts,  may  very 
readily  be  determined  with  accuracy  by  Stolba's  method,  as  given, 
for  PO*^  in  §§  25.2  and  69,  or  in  all  cases  where  separation  can  be 
ma'de  as  ammonio-magnesic  phosphate.  The  precipitation  may  be 
hastened  considerably  by  precipitating  with  microcosmic  salt,  in  the 
presence  of  a  tolerably  large  proportion  of  ammonic  chloride,  accom- 
panied with  vigorous  stirring.     Half  an  hour  quite  suffices  to  bring 
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down  tho  whole  of  the  double  phosphate,  and  its  adherence  to  the 
sides  of  the  beaker  is  of  no  consequence,  if  the  titration  is  made  in 
the  same  beaker,  and  with  the  same  glass  rod,  using  an  excess  of 
standard  acid,  and  titrating  back  with  weak  standard  ammonia. 

The  indicators  8  or  10  (§  13)  are  as  useful  as  cochineal.  Tho 
precipitate  may  also  be  titrated  with  standard  uranium  (§  69). 
Precht  (Z.  a.  0.  1879,  p.  438)  adopts  the  following  method  for 
soluble  magnesia  salts  in  kainite,  kieserite,  &c.,  depending  upon 
the  insolubility  of  magnesic  hydrate  in  weak  caustic  potash  : — 

10  gm.  of  the  substance  are  dissolved,  filtered,  and  mixed  with 
25  ac.  of  normal  caustic  potash,  if  it  contains  less  than  50  per 
cent,  of  magnesic  sulphate ;  or  50  c.c.  if  it  contains  more  than 
50  per  cent..  The  mixture  is  warmed  somewhat,  transferred  to  a 
500  C.C.  flask,  and  tho  volume  made  up  with  water.  After  standing 
at  rest  for  half  an  hour,  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  are  withdrawn, 
and  the  excess  of  normal  alkali  estimated  in  the  usual  way  with 
the  normal  or  decinormal  acid.  Ammonium  and  metallic  salts 
must  be  absent. 

1  c.c.  normal  potash  =  0' 02  gm.  MgO. 

Alumina  salts  (the  alums  and  alumina  sulphate  used  in  dyeing 
and  paper-making)  may  be  titrated  for  alumina  in  the  absence  of 
iron  (except  in  mere  traces),  by  mixing  the  acid  solutions  with  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  sodic  acetate,  then  a  known  volume  in  excess 
of  j^  phosphate  solution  (20*9  gm.  of  ammonio-sodic  phosphate 
per  liter),  heating  to  boiling,  without  filtration;  tho  excess  of 
phosphate  is  found  at  once  by  titration  with  stiindard  uranium. 
If  iron  in  any  quantity  is  present,  it  may  bo  estimated  in  a  separate 
portion  of  tho  substance,  and  its  amount  deducted  before  calcu- 
lating the  alumina. 

The  latter  is  precipitated  as  AlPO*,  and  any  iron  in  like  manner 
as  FePO*.    Each  c.c.  of  ^\  phosphate  =  000513  gm.  Ar'O'. 


MAKaANESE. 

Mn=55,  MnO=71,  Mn02=87. 

Faotors. 
Metallic  iron  x         0-63393  =MnO. 


»        >> 


X  0-491  =Mn. 

„        „  X  0-7768  =MnO». 

Double  iron  salt  x  00911  =MnO. 

Cryst.  oxalic  acid  x  06916  =:MnO^ 

Double  iron  salt  x  0-111  =MnOl 

1  c.c.  ^Q  solution  =  0-00355  gm.  MnO  or  =  0-00435  gm.  MnO^ 
§  64.     All  the  oxides  of  manganese,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
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first  or  protoxide,   when  boiled  with    hydrochloric    acid,   yield 
chlorine  in  the  following  ratios  : — 

]VIn20'=l  eq.  0=  2  eq.  CI. 
Mn«0*=l  eq.  0=  2  eii.  CI. 
MnO-=l  eq.  0=  2  eq.  CI. 
MnO=»=2cq.  0=  4eq.  CI. 
Mn-0'=5  eq.  0=10  eq.  CI. 

The  chlorine  so  produced  can  be  allowed  to  react  upon  a  known 
weight  of  ferrous  salt ;  and  when  the  reaction  is  completed,  the 
unchanged  amount  of  iron  salt  is  found  by  permanganate  or 
bichromate. 

Or,  the  chlorine  may  be  led  by  a  suitable  arrangement  into  a 
solution  of  potassic  iodide,  there  setting  free  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  iodine,  which  is  found  by  the  aid  of  sodic  hyposulphite. 

Or,  in  the  case  of  manganese  ores,  the  reaction  may  take  place 
with  oxalic  acid,  resulting  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  can  be  weighed  as  in  Fresenius'  and  Wills'  method, 
measured  as  in  Parry's  method,  or  the  amount  of  unchanged  acid 
remaining  after  the  action  can  be  found  by  permanganate.* 

The  largely  increased  use  of  manganese  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  has  now  rendered  it  imperative  that  some  rapid  and  trust- 
worthy method  of  estimation  should  be  devised,  and  happily  this 
has  been  done  simultaneously  by  two  chemists,  Pattinson  and 
Kessler;  both  have  succeeded  in  finding  a  method  of  separating 
manganese  as  dioxide,  of  perfectly  definite  composition.  Pattinson 
found  that  the  regular  precipitation  was  secured  by  ferric  chloride, 
and  Kessler  by  zinc  chloride.  Wright  and  Menke  have 
experimented  on  both  processes  with  equally  satisfactory  results, 
but  give  a  slight  preference  to  zinc.  Pattinson  titrates  the 
resulting  MnO^  with  standard  bichromate,  and  Kessler  with 
permanganate. 

Pattinson*s  method  has  been  fully  described  (/.  C,  8.  1879, 
p.  365),  and  is  essentially  as  follows  : — 


1.   Precipitation  as  MnO>  and  Titration  with  Biohromate 

(Pattinson). 

The  necessary  solutions  and  re-agents  are  : — 

Standard  Potassic  Bichromate, — 1  c.c.  equal  to  0*01  gm.  Fo 
(1  dm. =0-1  gm.  Fe). 

*  The  literature  of  manganese  componnds  and  their  estimation  has  now  become  yery 
volominouB.    The  principal  oontributaona  to  the  subject  are  as  follows  :— 

Wright  and  Menke  J.  C.  S.  1880,  p.  22-48. 

'  Morawski  and  Stingl  Jour. /.  pract.  CKam.  xriiL  p.  96. 

V  o  1  h  a  r  d  AnnaUn,  czcriii.  p.  318. 

Onyard  Bull.  Soe.  Chim,  m  i.  p.  88. 

Kessler  Z.  a.  C.  1879, p.  1—14. 

Pattinson  J.  C.  8.  1879,  p.  8<{5. 
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Standard  Fen'ous  Sidphaie, — 10  gni.  of  iix)!!  per  liter,  as  near 
as  may  be,  is  a  convenient  strength,  hut  as  the  strength  alters  from 
time  to  time,  no  exact  quantity  need  he  taken.  53  gm.  of  ferrous 
sulphate  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  250  c.c.  of  strong  pure  sulphuric 
acid,  and  750  c.c.  of  water,  will  give  a  solution  of  about  the  pro- 
portion mentioned  (or  530  gr.  to  1000  dm). 

Solution  of  Bleaching  Powder, — This  re-agent  is  used  to  oxidize 
the  manganese  before  precipitation  (Kessler  uses  bromine  water 
for  the  same  purpose).  15  gm.  per  liter,  or  150  gm.  to  1000  dm. 
The  clear  solution  is  decanted,  and  preserved  in  well-stoppered 
Jbottles  for  use. 

Calcic  Carbonate, — Used  for  removing  the  free  acid  during 
precipitation.  It  should  be  in  tolerably  fine  powder,  and  of  granular 
texture,  such  as  is  described  in  §  14.6. 

The  principle  of  the  method  is  that  the  manganese  compound 
being  brought  into  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  ferric  chloride 
(if  iron  is  not  already  present)  is  added,  or  zinc  chloride  (zinc 
oxide  or  sulphate  answers  equally  well),  so  that  in  either  case 
there  is  not  less  than  the  same  quantity  of  either  of  these 
metals  present  as  there  is  of  manganese;  an  excess  of  either 
of  them  is  of  no  consequence.  The  oxidizing  agent,  followed  by 
hot  water,  is  then  poured  into  tlie  mixture  so  as  to  bring  the 
temperature  from  about  60°  to  70''  (140**— 160**  F.),  then  a  slight 
excess  of  calcic  carbonate,  and  the  whole  well  stirred  till  all  CO'  is 
evolved,  and  the  precipitate  of  MnC  mixed  with  iron  or  zinc,  or 
both,  settles  freely,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid  clear  and  colour- 
less (in  the  case  of  using  bromine  water  the  colour  should  be 
amber,  showing  a  decided  excess  of  bromine).  In  examining 
manganiferous  irons  or  steels,  as  also  in  many  ores,  there  will 
always  be  plenty  of  iron  present;  if  this,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  it  is  always  preferable  to  use  zinc  rather  than  iron  for  the 
necessary  addition. 

Wright  and  Menke  obtained  the  best  results  when  the  solution 
was  so  diluted,  that  about  150  or  200  c.c.  of  total  fluid  (including 
the  oxidizing  solution)  were  present  for  every  0*1  gm.  MnO'  pre- 
cipitated, using  a  quantity  of  zinc  sulphate  or  ferric  chloride 
containing  from  IJ  to  2  parts  of  metal  for  every  1  part  of  MnOl 

Titration  of  the  precipitated  MnO'. — The  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  large  double  filter,  or  on  glass  wool,  and  washed  with  warm 
water  till  the  washings  show  no  trace  of  chlorine  or  bromine  when 
tested  with  iodized  starch-paper  (§  3G). 

Finally  the  precipitate,  with  its  filter,  is  returned  to  the  beaker 
in  which  it  was  originally  thrown  down,  and  which  will  contain 
traces  adhering  to  its  sides,  a  measured  excess  of  ferrous  solution 
added,  which  being  freely  acid  speedily  dissolves  the  MnO* ;  cold 
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water  is  then  added,  and  the  titration  completed  "with  bichromate 
in  the  usual  way. 

As  some  filtering  paper  has  a  slight  reducing  action  upon  the 
bichromate,  it  is  well  in  standardizing  the  ferrous  solution  to  add 
about  the  same  amount  of  the  paper  as  would  be  used  in  the 
actual  analysis. 

Example  (Pattinson):  The  standard  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  was  of 
such  strength  that  100  dm.  =  101*1  dm.  of  bichromate.  The  100  dm.  of  iron 
solution,  after  addition  of  the  precipitated  MnO"  (from  10  gm.  of  ore), 
required  57  dm.  of  bichromate.  1011— 57=441  dm. =441  grn.  Fe;  this 
multiplied  by  the  factor  for  manganese  in  relation  to  iron  (0*491)  gave 
2*165  grn.    The  per-centage  of  manganese  was  therefore  21*65. 

Should  the  ore  or  alloy  be  richer  in  manganese  than  iron,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  zinc  sulphate  or  chloride  to  make  up  the  necessary 
quantity.  The  ferrous  solution  alters  slightly  from  day  to  day, 
and  therefore  must  be  carefully  standardized  from  time  to  time. 

Kessler's  process  is  more  cumbrous  than  Pattinson's,  and 
consists  in  reducing  the  ]\fnO^  by  antimonious  chloride,  then 
titrating  the  manganous  oxide  with  permanganate  standai*dized 
upon  manganous  pyrophosphate. 


Ores  and  Alloys  of  Manfiranese. 

The  following  are  practical  examples,  taken  mainly  from 
Pattinson*s  experience. 

Sptegeleisen. — This  alloy  usually  contains  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
of  manganese  and,  of  course,  a  sufficient  amount  of  iron  for  the 
dioxide  precipitation.  10  gm.  are  taken  for  analysis.  This  amount 
is  dissolved  in  about  12  dm.  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  aid  of 
heat.  About  5  dm.  of  nitric  acid  are  then  added  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  the  ferrous  into  ferric  chloride  (on  the  gram  system 
the  quantities  would  be  1  gm.  of  alloy,  12  c.c.  of  HCl,  and 
5  c.c.  of  HNO'  respectively).  After  washing  the  cover  and  sides 
of  the  beaker  with  cold  water,  the  excess  of  acid  is  neutralized 
by  the  addition  of  calcic  carbonate  until  the  solution  has  a 
reddish  colour.  100  dm.  of  the  bleaching-powder  solution  or 
about  50  dm.  of  bromine  water  are  added,  without  previous 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  in  the  case  of  ores.  Hot  water  is 
then  added  to  heat  the  solution  to  140  — 160°  F.,  and  then  about 
25  gm.  of  calcic  carbonate,  and  the  solution  well  stirred.  The  rest 
of  the  process  is  conducted  as  before  described. 

Ferro-Manganese. — For  the  quantitative  analysis  of  this  alloy  an 
amount  which  contains  from  two  to  four  grains  of  manganese  may 
be  taken.  The  solution  is  made  as  in  the  case  of  spiegeleisen.  If  the 
alloy  contains  less  iron  than  manganese,  zinc  chloride  is  added  so  as 
to  make  the  amount  of  the  iron  and  zinc  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
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manganese.  The  amount  of  bleaching-powder  solution  to  be  added 
must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  manganese  in  solution,  taking 
care  to  add  about  40  dm.  of  bleaching-powder  solution  of  the 
strength  above-named  for  every  grain  of  manganese  present. 

As  in  the  case  of  ores,  instead  of  weighing  off  separately  the 
amounts  required  for  each  test,  a  larger  quantity  may  be  dissolved 
and  peroxidized,  and,  after  making  up  the  solution  to  a  known  bulk 
in  a  measuring  flask,  the  necessary  quantities  for  the  test  measured 
out. 

Steel — 50  gm.  of  steel  are  dissolved,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  in  about 
35  dm.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  about  1*180  sp.  gr.  The  ferrous 
chloride  thus  formed  is  then  converted  into  ferric  chloride  by  the 
addition  of  about  9  dm.  of  nitric  acid  of  about  1  '400  sp.  gr.  The 
solution  is  made  in  a  beaker  of  about  35-oz.  capacity.  Calcic 
carbonate  is  then  added  until  the  solution  is  slightly  red.  135  gm. 
of  calcic  carbonate  are  now  weighed  or  measured,  and  about  one-half 
of  this  added  to  the  solution.  After  the  effervescence  caused  by  the 
escape  of  carbonic  acid  has  ceased  about  40  dm.  of  the  bleaching- 
powder  solution  are  added,  and  then  hot  water  to  about  150*  F., 
and  then  the  remainder  of  the  calcic  carbonate.  If  the  latter  is 
added  at  once,  the  effervescence  is  so  great  that  the  substance  is 
likely  to  froth  over  the  edges  of  the  vessel ;  and  if  the  bleaching- 
powder  solution  is  added  before  any  calcic  carbonate  has  been 
added,  the  chlorine  is  likely  to  be  expelled  by  the  evolution  of  the 
carbonic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  then  thrown  on  a  sufficiently  largo 
filter,  and  washed  until  free  from  any  trace  of  chlorine.  Although 
the  precipitate  is  bulky  it  is  very  readily  washed. 

About  20  dm.  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution  are  standardized, 
and  the  same  quantity  used  for  decomposing  the  manganese  dioxide 
in  the  case  of  steels  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  found  necessary  to  add  a 
little  additional  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  ferric  oxide 
precipitate  and  the  excess  of  calcic  carbonate  it  may  contain. 

Manganese  Slags,  ^c, — These  are  treated  similarly  to  the  above, 
using  for  the  analysis  such  a  quantity  as  will  not  contain  more  than 
about  2*5  gm.  of  manganese  for  the  above-named  amounts  of 
re-agents,  and  taking  care  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  ferric  or 
zinc  chloride  in  the  solution  when  the  manganese  is  precipitated. 

Should  lead,  copper,  nickel,  or  cobalt  exist  in  the  substance  under 
examination,  these  must  be  separated  before  the  manganese  is  preci- 
pitated, as  they  form  higher  oxides  under  the  conditions  of  the 
precipitation,  which  oxides,  like  manganese  dioxide,  convert  ferrous 
into  ferric  oxide.  Fortunately,  in  most  manganiferous  iron  ores  and 
in  spiegeleisen,  ferro-manganese  and  steel,  none  of  these  metals 
occur  in  such  quantity  as  to  appreciably  affect  the  correct  estimation 
of  the  manganese. 

The  new  method  answers  very  well  for  the  determination  of 
manganese  in  steels.     Two  portions  of  50  grains  of  pure  iron,  to 
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which  known  weights  of  manganese  were  added,  indicated  0*304 
and  0*640  per  cent,  of  manganese  instead  of  0*302  and  0*604  per 
cent,  respectively.  A  steel  which,  by  careful  gravimetric  analysis, 
was  found  to  contain  0*912  per  cent,  of  manganese,  indicated  0*92 
per  cent,  by  the  new  volumetric  method. 

Pattinson  has  tested  very  large  numbers  of  samples  of 
manganiferous  iron  ore,  spicgcleisen,  and  ferro-manganeso,  by  this 
method,  and  has  found  that  the  results  of  the  duplicate  tests  havo 
been  almost  invariably  alike,  there  being  only  occasionally  a 
difference  of  0*P  or  0*2*'  in  the  reading  of  the  burette,  equal  to 
0*05  or  0*10  per  cent,  of  manganese  in  the  sample.  In  feet,  it  is 
now  possible  to  determine  manganese  volumetrically  by  this 
method,  as  exactly,  and  almost  as  speedily,  as  it  is  possible  to 
detennino  iron  volumetrically  by  Penny's  well-known  bichromate 
method. 


2.    By  Precipitation  with  Potaraio  Permanflranate  (Guyard). 

If  a  dilute  neutral  or  faintly  acid  solution  of  manganese  salt  be 
heated  to  80°  C.  and  permanganate  added,  hydmted  MnO*  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  known  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  usual  rose  colour  of  permanganate  in  excess.  The  reaction  is 
exact  in  neutral  solutions.  Any  largo  excess  of  either  HCl  or  H^SO* 
causes  irregularity,  as  also  do  ferric  or  chromic  salts ;  nickel,  cobalt, 
zinc,  alumina,  or  lime,  in  moderate  quantity  are  of  no  consequence. 

This  method  is  of  easy  execution,  and  gives  good  results  in  cases 
where  it  can  be  properly  applied,  but  such  instances  are  few. 

The  Analytical  Process:  1  or  3  gm.  of  the  manganese  compound  are 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia^  boiled  a  few  minutes,  the  excess  of  acid  neutralized 
with  alkali,  then  diluted  largely  with  boiling  water  (1  or  2  liters)  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  SO^'C,  and  standard  permanganate  added  so  long  as  a  brownish 
precipitate  forms,  and  until  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  shows  a  distinct  rose 
colour.  2  eq.  of  permanganate =3  eq.  of  manganese,  therefore  1  c.c.  of  j^ 
solution =00016542  gm.  of  Mn. 

A  modification  of  this  process  is  strongly  recommended  by 
"Wright  and  Menke  (J,  C.  8.  1880,  p.  42),  and  which  combines 
the  principle  adopted  by  Kessler  and  Pattinson;  viz.,  the  addition 
of  zinc  sulphate  to  regulate  the  precipitation  of  MnO*. 

The  neutral  or  only  faintly  acid  solution  is  diluted,  so  that  not  more  than 
0*1  gm.  MnO^  is  contained  in  150  c.c.  A  solution  of  permanganate  is 
prepared  of  about  half-per-cent.  strength,  and  in  it  are  dicBoWed  crystals  of 
sine  sulphate  in  such  proportion  that  about  ten  parts  are  present  for  every  one 
part  of  MnO^  to  be  precipitated. 

The  cold  manganese  solution  is  then  poured  into  this  mixture  slowly,  with 
gentle  shaking  or  stirring.  Of  course  there  must  be  an  excess  oif  per- 
manganate which  is  shown  by  the  pink  colour.  In  a  few  minutes  the  clear 
pink  fluid  may  be  poured  off  through  a  glass  wool  filter ;  the  precipitate  of 
MnO^  (containing  some  zinc)  is  also  brought  on  the  same  filter,  washed  well 
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with  oold  water,  and  finally  titrated  with  ferrous  sulphate  or  double  iron  salt, 
^^^  T7  permanganate  or  bichromate. 

The  numbers  obtained  by  Wright  and  Menke  were  extremely  satis- 
factory with  manganese  solutions  of  known  strength. 


8.    By  precipitation  aa  Ammonio-phosphate  (Wolcott   Gibbs). 

Manganese  protosalts  can  be  precipitated  from  solutions  con- 
taining ammonia  and  ammonic  chloride  by  sodic  phosphate  in  the 
same  way  as  magnesium  salts.  The  precipitate  is  practically  insoluble 
in  hot  water,  either  with  or  without  ammonia  and  ammonic 
chloride.  In  order  to  separate  the  manganese  compound  in  a  dense 
and  crystalline  form,  a  considerable  excess  of  sodic  phosphate  is 
required.  The  mixture  must  be  well  boiled  and  afterwards  digested 
at  a  temperature  near  boiling.  By  using  a  standard  solution  of 
sodic  phosphate  in  large  quantity,  whose  exact  strength  when  duly 
diluted  and  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  salts  is  found  by  uranium, 
the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  the  manganese 
can  be  found. 

The  precipitate  has  the  formula  P(MnNH*)0*+H20.  1  c.c.  of 
normal  sodic  phosphate=0-01838  gm.  of  Mn. 


4.    Colour  Titration  of  DCangranese  in  "Pig  Iron,  Steel,  and  Iron  Ores 

(Bremner). 

01  gm.  of  substance  similar  to  the  sample,  and  containing  a  known 
quantity  of  manganese,  is  placed  in  a  crucible  holding  about  80  c.o.  and  2  c.c. 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid  are  added ;  the  contents  are  then  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  ignited  till  all  red  fumes  disappear.  The  residue,  crushed  to  a  fine 
powder  with  a  platinum  spatula,  is  heated  with  2  c.c.  of  concentrated  potash 
solution,  all  spirting  being  avoided,  and  when  again  dry  is  gently  ignited. 
The  fused  mass,  after  cooling,  is  treated  with  25  c.c.  of  water,  and  well 
stirred.  After  settling  for  ten  minutes;  5  c.c.  of  the  clear  green  liquid  are  very 
carefully  taken  up  with  a  pipette,  and  placed  in  a  graduated  test-tube  or 
colorimeter.  This  solution  being  taken  as  the  standard,  the  same  weight  of 
the  sample  to  be  tested  is  taken  and  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and 
under  the  same  conditions.  Should  the  green  be  of  deeper  tint  in  this  than  in 
the  standard,  water  is  added  to  the  former  till  the  tints  coincide,  the  increased 
volume  indicating  proportionately  more  manganese  present  in  the  sample, 
equality  of  volume  and  tint  indicating  equal  amounts  of  manganese  present 
in  each.  If  in  any  case  difficulty  be  found  in  comparing  the  tints,  on  account 
of  diflference  of  shades  of  colour,  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  in  each  tube  will 
produce  the  red  permanganate,  which  yields  a  still  more  delicate  comparison. 
In  this  case,  however,  manganese  peroxide  is  quickly  deposited,  producing 
turbidity,  and  hence  the  last-named  plan  is  resorted  to  only  in  case  of 
emergency.  The  accuracy  of  this  method  has  been  proved  by  comparison 
with  that  in  which  the  manganese  was  estimated  by  direct  weighing  as 
sulphide,  with  very  fair  results,  but  considerable  practice  is  required  to 
insure  accuracy. 
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6.    Estimation  of  Mangranese  in  small  quantities  (Chatard). 

This  method  depends  upon  the  production  of  permanganic  acid 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  lead  peroxide ;  the  accuracy  of  the 
process  as  a  quantitative  one  can,  however,  only  be  depended  on 
when  the  quantity  of  manganese  is  very  small,  such  as  exists  in 
some  minerals,  soils,  etc. 

The  material  to  bo  examined  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and 
boiled  with  lead  peroxide,  by  which  means  any  manganese  present 
is  converted  to  permanganate ;  the  quantity  so  produced  is  then 
ascertained  by  a  weak  freshly  made  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
or  ammonic  oxalate. 

The  author  found  the  process  to  give  good  results  in  determining 
manganese  in  dolomites  and  limestones,  where  the  proportions 
amount  to  from  ^j^  to  2  per  cent.  In  larger  quantities  the  total 
conversion  of  the  manganese  cannot  be  depended  on. 

Peters  avails  himself  of  this  method  for  estimating  manganese 
in  pig  iron  or  steel  by  weighing  O'l  gm.  of  the  sample,  and  boiling 
in  3  or  4  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  until  solution  of  the  metal  is  complete, 
adding  0*2  or  0*3  gm.  PbO^  and  again  boiling  for  two  or  three 
minutes  without  filtering  off  the  insoluble  graphite,  if  such  should 
be  present.  The  solution  is  then  cooled,  filtered  through  asbestos 
into  a  suitable  graduated  tube,  and  the  colour  compared  with  a 
standard  solution  of  permanganate  contained  in  a  similar  tube. 

The  standard  permanganate  is  best  made  by  diluting  1  c.c.  of  ,^ 
solution  with  109  c.c.  of  water ;  each  c.c.  will  then  represent  0*00001 
gm.  Mn.  It  has  been  previously  mentioned  that  accurate  results 
by  this  method  can  only  be  obtained  by  using  very  small  quantities 
of  material.  Peters  finds  this  to  be  the  case,  and  hence  recom- 
mends, that  for  irons  containing  from  0*10  to  0*35  per  cent,  of  Mn. 
0*1  gm.  should  be  operated  upon  ;  when  from  0*8  to  1  per  cent,  is 
present,  0*1  gm.  of  the  sample  is  weighed  and  one-fourth  of  the 
solution  only  treated  with  PbO-j  in  still  richer  samples  propor- 
tionate quantities  must  be  taken.  As  a  guide,  it  is  weU  to  assume, 
that  when  the  amount  of  iron  taken  yields  a  colour  equal  to 
25 — 35  c.c.  of  the  standard,  the  whole  of  the  Mn  is  oxidized. 
The  actual  amount  of  manganese  in  any  test  should  not  exceed  half 
a  milligram  ((7.  N,  xxxiii.  p.  35). 

6.    Estimation  in  Spiesreleisen,  Steel,  fto.,  by  measurement  of  00^ 

(Parry). 

Parry  avails  himself  of  the  well-known  reaction  in  Frescnius 
and  Wills'  process  of  decomposing  MnO^  with  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  sodic  oxalate,  by  dissolving  a  known  weight  of 
spiegeleisen  in  strong  nitric  acid,  in  a  small  pear-shaped  flask  of 
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hard  glass ;  evaporating  to  dryness,  igniting  gently  for  ten  minutes, 
and  after  cooling  treating  the  residue  with  sodic  oxalate  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  connecting  the  flask  immediately  to  the  gas 
apparatus,  and  conveying  the  evolved  CO^  into  it  for  measurement 
over  mercury.  Parry  uses  an  apparatus  devised  by  himself,  and 
figured  in  his  paper  ((7.  N,  xxix.  p.  86) ;  but  the  best  apparatus  is 
decidedly  Frankland  and  Armstrong's,  shown  in  fig.  33,  and 
such  as  is  used  by  them  in  the  analysis  of  water  residues  (Part  G) ; 
or  the  larger  apparatus  devised  by  McLeod  or  Thomas,  and 
figured  in  Part  7,  may  be  used.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  CO^  at 
760°  m.m.  pressure  and  0°  C.  temperature  being  known,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  corresponding  quantity  of  manganese. 

87  parts  by  weight  of  MnO'^=88  CO^=55  ^langanese. 

It  was,  however,  found  impossible  to  obtain  a  product  containing 
MnOl  Although  many  experiments  were  made  with  this  object, 
heating  over  the  Bun  sen's  burner  as  previously  described,  the 
manganese  was  always  present  as  Mn'O',  and  further  heating  for 
thirty  minutes  showed  no  loss  of  oxygen.  Consequently,  88  parts 
of  CO'  represented  110  of  metallic  manganese. 

Example  : 

0*5  gm.  of  Spiegeleisen  gave  CO^  81*80  c.c. 

Temperature       1900* 

Barometer  73800  m.m. 

TeDsion  of  aqueous  vapour       ...  16*86  m.m. 
31-8  X  721-64 

760 X  { 1  +  (0008666 X 19) } 
28-22  0.0.  CO'  X  0-1966  x  110 

"                      88  - 

-006934  gm.  Mn. 
Manganese  18*868  per  cent. 

The  above  calculations  appear  rather  tedious,  but  they  take  less 
time  than  when  manganese  is  estimated  by  weight,  the  latter  process 
requiring  at  least  six  hours,  and  in  most  instances  much  longer. 
The  calculation  may  also  be  simplified  by  the  use  of  a  table,  where 
the  divisor  for  the  formula — 

VxB 


760  X  (1  +  ao 


is  given.  Also  the  value  of  1  c.c.  of  CO*  shown  by  the  instrument 
may  be  expressed  in  parts  by  weight  of  Mn.  Thus,  28*22  c.c. 
of  CO*=0*06934  gm.  of  CO*;  therefore,  1  c.c.=0-00245716  gm. 
of  Mn,  which,  multiplied  by  x  c.c.  of  CO*  found,  gives  at  once  the 
corresponding  amount  of  manganese. 
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This  method  has  been  applied  to  the  determination  of  manganese  in  steel, 
treating  not  lees  than  4  gm.  of  steel,  and  measuring  over  mercury.  The  dry 
product  requires  a  rather  stronger  heat,  best  obtained  by  heating  oyer  a 
small  Bun  sen's  burner  in  an  open  platinum  capsule.  It  is  beet  to  take 
10  gm.  of  steel,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  heat  a  weighed 
portion  of  the  dry  residue  as  above,  reserving  part  for  a  second  trial. 


♦  .♦ 


in  this  figure. 


Fig.  33. 
By  an  oversight  the  graduation  of  the  tubes  was  omitted 
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7.    Technical  Examination  of  Mansranese  Ores  used  for  Bleachinflr 

Purposes,  Ac. 

Ono  of  the  most  important  things  connected  with  the  analysis  of 
manganese  ores  is  the  determination  of  moisture ;  and  as  disputes 
arise  sometimes  between  analysts  and  those  who  buy  and  sell, 
simply  because  the  sample  examined  by  one  analyst  contained  more 
or  less  moisture  than  one  from  the  same  bulk  examined  by  another, 
it  is  always  best  to  mention  the  amount  of  moisture  found  in  the 
Eample  upon  the  certificate  of  analysis.  Fresenius  has  found  by  a 
most  careful  series  of  experiments  that  the  temperature  at  which  all 
hygroscopic  moisture  is  expelled,  without  disturbing  that  which  is 
chemically  combined,  is  120**  C,  and  this  temperature  is  now  used 
by  most  English  and  continental  chemists.  The  drying  apparatus 
devised  by  Fresenius  consists  of  a  round  cast-iron  air  chamber, 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  deep,  having  six 
openings  at  the  top,  into  which  little  brass  pans,  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  are  dropped,  containing  the  very  finely  powdered 
ore ;  into  one  of  the  pans  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is  placed, 
imbedded  in  iron  filings,  and  the  instrument  kept  upright  by  an 
iron  rod  and  ring  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  air  chamber. 
The  whole  is  supported  by  a  tripod,  and  heated  by  a  gas-flame  to 
the  required  temperature.  The  ore,  when  powdered  and  dried  at 
this  temperature,  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  on  exposing  it  to  the 
air,  and  consequently,  if  a  definite  quantity  has  to  be  weighed,  it 
must  be  done  quickly ;  therefore,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  powdered 
and  dried  sample  in  a  small  light  stoppered  bottle,  the  weight  of 
which,  with  its  contents  and  stopper,  is  accurately  known.  About 
1  or  2  gm.,  or  any  other  quantity  within  a  trifle,  can  be  emptied 
into  the  proper  vessel  for  analysis,  and  the  exact  quantity  found 
by  re- weighing  the  bottle  after  the  stopper  is  inserted. 

A  hardened  steel  or  agate  mortar  must  be  used  to  reduce  the 
mineral  to  the  finest  possible  powder,  so  as  to  insure  its  complete 
and  rapid  decomposition  by  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  of  late  as  to  the  best  processes 
for  estimating  the  available  oxygen  in  manganese  ores,  arising  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  ores  now  occurring  in  the  market  contain 
iron  in  the  ferrous  state ;  and  if  such  ores  be  analyzed  by  the  usual 
iron  method  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  portion  of  the  chlorine  pro- 
duced is  employed  in  oxidizing  the  iron  contained  in  the  original 
ore.  Such  ores,  if  examined  by  Fresenius  and  Wills'  method, 
show  therefore  a  higher  per-centage  than  by  the  iron  method,  since 
no  such  consumption  of  chlorine  occurs  in  the  former  process. 
Manufacturers  have  therefore  refused  to  accept  certificates  of  analysis 
of  such  ores  when  based  on  Fresenius  and  Wills'  method. 
This  renders  the  volumetric  processes  of  more   importance,  and 
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hence  various    experiments  have  been    made  to  ascertain  their 
possible  sources  of  error. 

The  results  show  that  the  three  following  methods  give  very 
satisfactory  results  (see  Scherer  and  Rumpf,  C.  N,  xx.  p.  302; 
also  Pattinson,  ibid,  xxi.  p.  2GG ;  and  Paul,  xxi.  p.  16). 


8.    Direct  Analysis  by  Distillation  with  Hydroohlorio  Acid,    and 
Titratlnsr  with  Sodic  Hsrpostilphite  (Bun sen). 

This  is  the  quickest  and  most  accurate  method  of  finding  the 
quantity  of  available  oxygen  present  in  any  of  the  ores  of  manganese 
or  mixtures  of  them,  when  the  operation  is  performed  with  due 
care  and  practice.  It  also  possesses  the  recommendation  that  the 
quantity  of  chlorine  which  they  liberate  is  directly  expressed  in  the 
analysis  itself ;  and,  further,  gives  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  required  for  the  decomposition  of  any  particular 
sample  of  ore,  which  is  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  bleaching  powder. 

The  best  form  of  apparatus  for  the  operation  is  shown  in  fig.  25. 
For  precautions  in  conducting  the  distillation  see  §  35a. 

In  order  that  the  per-centage  of  dioxide  shall  be  directly  ezpreesed  by  the 
number  of  c.c.  of  /v  hyposulphite  solution  used,  0*436  gm.  of  the  properly 
dried  and  powdered  sample  is  weighed  and  put  into  the  little  flask ;  solution 
of  potassic  iodide  in  suflicient  quantity  to  absorb  all  the  iodine  set  free  is 
put  into  the  large  tube  (if  the  solution  containing  ^  eq.  or  33*2  gm.  in 
the  Uter  be  used,  about  70  or  80  c.c.  will  in  ordinary  cases  be  suflicient) ; 
▼ery  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  poured  into  the  distilling  flask,  and  the 
operation  conducted  as  in  §  35a.  Each  equivalent  of  iodine  liberated  repre- 
sents 1  eq.  CI,  also  1  eq.  MnO'-. 

Instead  of  using  a  definite  weight,  it  is  well  to  do  as  before 
proposed,  namely,  to  pour  about  the  quantity  required  out  of  the 
weighed  sample-bottle  into  the  flask,  and  find  the  exact  weight 
afterwards. 

Pickering  (J,  C.  S,  1880,  p.  128)  has  pointed  out  that  pure 
manganese  oxides,  freshly  prepared,  or  the  dry  oxides  in  very 
fine  powder,  may  be  rapidly  estimated  without  distillation  by 
merely  adding  them  to  a  large  excess  of  potassic  iodide  solution 
in  a  beaker,  running  in  2  or  3  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when 
the  oxides  are  immediately  attacked  and  decomposed ;  the  liberated 
iodine  is  then  at  once  titrated  with  h3rposulphite.  Impure  oxides, 
containing  especially  ferric  oxide,  cannot,  however,  be  estimated  in 
this  way,  since  the  iron  would  have  the  same  effect  as  manganic 
oxide;  hence,  distillation  must  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  all 
such  ores,  and  it  is  imperative  that  the  strongest  hydrochloric  acid 
should  be  used. 

Pickering's  modified  process  is  well  adapted  to  the  examination 
of  the  Weldon  nmd,  fop  its  available  amount  of  manganese  dioxide, 
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9.    Estimation  by  Oxalic  Acid. 

The  very  finely  powdered  ore  is  mixed  with  a  known  volume  of 
nonnal  oxalic  acid  solution,  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  mixture 
heated  and  well  shaken  to  bring  the  materials  into  intimate  con- 
tact, and  liberate  the  carbonic  acid.  When  the  whole  of  the  ore 
is  decomposed,  which  may  be  known  by  the  absence  of  brown  or 
black  sediment,  the  contents  of  the  vessel  are  made  up  to  a  definite 
volume,  say  300  c.c,  and  100  c.c.  of  the  dirty  milky  fluid  well 
acidified,  diluted,  and  titrated  for  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid  by 
permanganate.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  impurities  of  the  ore,  the 
mixture  be  brown  or  reddish  coloured,  this  would  of  course  inter- 
fere with  the  indication  of  the  permanganate,  and  consequently  the 
mixture  in  this  case  must  be  filtered ;  the  300  c.c.  are  therefore 
well  shaken  and  poured  upon  a  large  filter.  When  about  100  c.c. 
have  passed  through,  that  quantity  can  be  taken  by  the  pipette 
and  titrated  as  in  the  former  case. 

If  the  solution  be  not  dilute  and  freely  acid,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  permanganate  produces  a  dirty  brown  colour  instead  of  its 
well-known  bright  rose-red ;  if  the  first  few  drops  of  permanganate 
produce  the  proper  colour  immediately  they  are  added,  the  solution 
is  sufficiently  acid  and  dilute. 

If  4*357  gm.  of  the  ore  be  weighed  for  analysis,  the  number  of 
C.C.  of  nornial  oxalic  acid  will  give  the  per-centage  of  dioxide ;  but 
as  that  is  rather  a  large  quantity,  and  takes  some  time  to  dissolve 
and  decompose,  half  the  quantity  may  be  taken,  when  the  per- 
centage is  obtained  by  doubling  the  volume  of  oxalic  acid. 

Example :  The  permanganate  was  titrated  with  normal  oxalio  acid,  and  it 
was  found  that  1  o.c.=0*25  c.c.  of  normal  oxalic  acid.  2178  gm.  of  a  fine 
■ample  of  commercial  manganese  (pyrolusite)  were  treated  with  60  o.o.  of 
normal  oxalio«  together  with  5  o.o.  of  oonoentrated  sulphurio  aoid  until  the 
deoompoeition  was  complete.  The  reeulting  solution  was  milky,  but  con- 
tained nothing  to  obscure  the  colour  of  the  permanganate,  and,  therefore^ 
needed  no  filtration.  It  was  diluted  to  800  c.c,  and  100  c.o.  taken  for  titra- 
tion, whioh  required  6'2  c.c.  of  permanganate.  A  second  100  c.c.  rej^uired 
6*8,  mean  6*25,  which  multiplied  by  8  gave  1876  c.c. ;  this  multiplied  by 
the  factor  0*86  to  oonvert  it  into  oxalio  aoid  gave  468  o.c.  normal  oxalic, 
and  this  beiqg  deducted  from  the  original  60  o.o.  used,  left  4682  o.c.=90'64 
per  cent,  of  pure  manganic  dioxide. 

This  process  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  following,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  fear  of  false  results  occurring  from  the  presence  of 
air.  The  analysis  may  be  broken  off  at  any  stage,  and  resumed  at 
the  operator's  convenience. 

10.    Estimation  by  Iron. 

Tlie  most  satisfactory  form  of  iron  to  be  used  in  this  process  is 
thin  annealed  iron  wire,  which  is  extremely  pure,  and  readily 
soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.    If  a  perfectly  dry  and  unoxidized  double 
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iron  salt  be  at  hand,  its  use  saves  time.  1  molecule  of  this  salt= 
392,  representing  43  5  of  manganic  dioxide,  consequently,  1  gm. 
of  the  latter  requires  9  gm.  of  the  double  salt;  or  in  order 
that  the  per^centage  shall  be  obtained  without  calculation,  1*111  gm. 
of  ore  may  be  weighed  and  digested  in  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric 
acid,  with  10  gm.  of  double  iron  salt,  the  whole  of  which  would  be 
required  supposing  the  sample  were  pure  dioxide.  The  undecom- 
posed  iron  salt  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  reaction  is  estimated  by 
potassic  permanganate  or  bichromate;  the  quantity  so  found  is 
deducted  from  the  original  10  gm.,  and  if  the  remainder  be  multi- 
plied by  10  the  per-centage  of  dioxide  is  gained. 

Instead  of  this  plan,  which  necessitates  exact  weighing,  any 
convenient  quantity  may  be  taken  from  the  tared  bottle,  as  before 
described,  and  digested  with  an  excess  of  double  salt,  the  weight 
of  which  is  known.  After  the  undecomposed  quantity  is  found  by 
permanganate  or  bichromate,  the  remainder  is  multiplied  by  the 
factor  0*111,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  dioxide  present, 
whence  the  per-centage  may  be  calculated. 

The  decomposition  of  the  oi*e  may  very  conveniently  be  made  in 
the  flask  apparatus,  fig.  31.  The  ore  is  first  put  into  the  decom- 
posing flask,  then  the  iron  salt  and  water,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  salt 
to  some  extent  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  Sulphuric  add 
should  be  used  in  considerable  excess,  and  the  flask  heated  by  the 
spirit  lamp  till  all  the  ore  is  decomposed;  the  solution  i»  then 
cooled,  diluted,  and  the  whole  or  part  titmted  with  permanganate 
or  bichromate.  Instead  of  this  apparatus,  a  single  flask,  with  bent 
tube  dipping  under  water,  will  be  equally  convenient. 

Example:  1  gm.  of  double  iron  salt  was  titrated  with  permanganate 
solution,  of  which  21*4  c.c.  were  required. 

A  portion  of  the  prepared  ore  was  shaken  out  of  the  sample  bottle^  and 
found  to  weigh  1*24  gm.  10  gm.  of  double  salt,  with  a  little  water,  were 
added  (where  many  manganese  analyses  are  made,  it  is  convenient  to  keep 
the  required  quantity  weighed  in  small  tubes  wcdl  corked),  and  sulpkuric 
aoid  poured  in.  After  the  decomposition  was  oom]^leke,  82*5  co.  el  perman- 
ganate  were  required  to  titrate  the  undecomposed  iron  salt ;  oonsequentliy 

21*4  :  1  ;  :  82-6  :  1*61. 

1*51  gm.,  therefore,  being  deducted  from  10  gm.,  left  8*49  gm.,  which  mul- 
tiplied by  0111  gave  0*912  gm.  of  pure  dioxide,  whence  the  per-centage 
is  as  follows : — 

1*24  :  0*942  :   100  :  a?  =  76'9  per  cent. 

1*111  gm.  of  the  same  sample  was  accurately  weighed  and  digested  with 
8  gm.  of  iron  salt,  and  sulphuric  acid  as  before.  After  the  decomposition 
8*8  c.c.  of  permanganate  were  required  to  perozidise  the  undecomposed  iron 
salt  (= 0*42  gm.),  which  deducted  mm  the  8  gm.  originally  used,  left  7*58  gm. ; 
or  placing  the  decimal  point  one  place  to  the  right,  75*8  per  cent,  of  pure 
dioxide. 

In  the  last  example  8  gm.  of  iron  salt  were  used,  because  from  the  former 
experiment  the  per-centage  of  dioxide  was  known,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
necessary  to  exceed  the  required  quantity  to  any  greol  extent.  As  nuMt 
samplM  do  not  contain  more  than  80  per  oeni,  8  guL  is  quite  mffioient. 

0  2 
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In  the  case  of  using  ^-^  bichromate  for  the  titration,  the  following 
plan  is  convenient : — 100  c.c.  of  ^^  bichromate =3 '9 2  gm,  of  double 
iron  salt  (supposing  it  to  be  perfectly  pure),  therefore  if  0*436  gm. 
of  the  sample  of  ore  be  boiled  with  3-92  gm.  of  the  double  salt 
and  excess  of  acid,  the  number  of  c.c.  of  bichromate  required 
deducted  from  100  will  leave  the  number  corresponding  to  the 
per-centage. 

Example :  0*436  gm.  of  the  same  rample  as  examined  before,  was  boiled 
with  3*92  gm.  of  double  salt,  and  afterwards  required  24  c.c.  of  ^j^  bichro- 
mate, which  deducted  from  100  leaves  76  per  cent,  of  dioxide,  agreeing  very 
closely  with  the  previous  examinations. 

When  using  metallio  iron  for  the  titration  (which  in  most  cases  is  preferred), 
Fattinson  proceeds  as  follows: — 30  gm.  of  clean  iron  wire  are  placed 
in  the  apparatus  fig.  31,  with  3  oz.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  made  by  adding 
8  parts  of  water  to  1  of  concentrated  acid.  When  the  iron  is  quite  dissolved, 
80  gm.  of  the  finely  powdered  and  dried  sample  of  manganese  ore  to  be 
tested  are  put  into  the  fiask,  the  cork  replaced,  and  the  contents  again  made 
to  boil  gently  over  a  gas-flame  until  it  is  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  black 
part  of  the  manganese  is  dissolved.  The  water  in  the  small  flask  is  then 
allowed  to  recede  through  the  bent  tube  into  the  larger  flask,  more  distilled 
water  is  added  to  rinse  out  the  small  flask  or  beaker  and  bent  tube,  the  cork 
well  rinsed,  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  made  up  to  about  8  or  10  oz.  with 
distilled  water.  The  amount  of  iron  remaining  unoxidized  in  the  solution 
is  then  ascertained  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  potassio  bichromate. 
The  amount  indicated  by  the  bichromate  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of 
iron  used,  gives  the  amount  of  iron  which  has  been  oxidized  by  the  manga- 
nese ore,  and  from  which  the  per-centage  of  manganic  dioxide  contained  in 
the  ore  can  be  calculated.  Thus,  supposing  it  were  found  that  4  gm.  of 
iron  remained  unoxidized,  then  30—4=26  gm.  of  iron  which  have  been 
oxidized  by  the  30  gm.  of  ore.    Then,  as 

Fe     MnO^      Fe    MnO^ 
66  :  48*5  :  :  26  :  20*2 

the  amount  of  dioxide  in  the  80  gm.|of  ore.    The  per-centage  is,  therefore, 
67*88.    Thus— 

80  :  20*2  :  :  100  ;  67-33. 

Grain  weights  are  given  in  this  example,  but  those  who  use  the 
gram  system  will  have  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  details 
accordingly. 

MEBCXJB7. 

Hg=200. 

1  c.c.  ^j^  solution  =  0  0200  gm.  Hg 

=  0-0208  gm.  Hg^O 
=  0  0271  gm.  HgCP 
Double  iron  salt  x  0*5104  =  Hg 

X  0*6914  =  HgCP 

1.     Precipitation  as  Mercuroua  Chloride. 

§  65.  The  solution  to  bo  titrated  must  not  be  warmed,  and 
contain  the  metal  only  in  the  form  of  protosalt.     ^-^  sodic  chloride 
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is  added  in  slight  excess,  the  precipitate  washed  with  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  water  to  ensure  the  removal  of  all  the  sodic 
chloride ;  to  the  filtrate  a  few  drops  of  chromate  indicator  are  added, 
then  pure  sodic  carbonate  till  the  liquid  is  of  clear  yellow  colour, 
'Iff  silver  is  then  delivered  in  till  the  red  colour  occurs.  The 
quantity  of  sodic  chloride  so  found  is  deducted  from  that  originally 
used,  and  the  difference  calculated  in  the  usual  way. 


2.     By  Ferrous  Oxide  and  Permanfiranate   (Uohr). 

This  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  mercuric  cldorido 
(corrosive  sublimate)  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  alkaline  solution 
of  ferrous  oxide  in  excess,  the  latter  is  converted  into  ferric  oxide, 
while  the  mercury  is  reduced  to  mercui-ous  chloride  (calomel).  The 
excess  of  ferrous  oxide  is  then  found  by  permanganate  or  bichro- 
mate— 

2HgCP + 2FeCP=Hg2CP + Fe^CP. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  in  all  cases  to  convert  the  mercury  to  bo 
estimated  into  the  form  of  sublimate,  by  evaporating  it  to  dryness 
with  nitro-hydi-ochloric  acid ;  this  must  take  place,  however,  below 
boiling  heat,  as  vapours  of  chloride  escape  with  steam  at  100'^  C. 
(Fresenius). 

Nitric  acid  or  free  chlorine  must  be  altogether  absent  during  the 
decomposition  with  the  iron  protosalt^  otherwise  the  residual  titra- 
tion will  be  inexact,  and  the  quantity  of  the  iron  salt  must  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  absorb  half  the  chlorine  in  the  sublimate. 

Example:  1  gm.  of  pure  sublimate  was  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and 
3  gm.  of  double  iron  salt  added,  then  solution  of  caustio  soda  till  freely 
alkaline.  The  mixture  became  muddy  and  dark  in  colour,  and  was  well 
shaken  for  a  few  minutes,  then  sodic  chloride  and  sulphuric  acid  added,  con- 
tinuing the  shaking  till  the  colour  disappeared  and  the  precipitate  of  ferric 
oxide  dissolved,  leaving  the  calomel  white ;  it  was  then  diluted  to  300  o.o., 
filtered  through  a  dry  filter,  and  100  c.o.  titrated  with  ^^  permanganate,  of 
which  18-2  CO.  were  required— 132  x  3  =  39'6,  which  deducted  from  76*6  o.c. 
(the  quantity  required  for  3  gm.  double  iron  salt)  left  36*9  o  c.  =  1*447  gm. 
of  undecomposed  iron  salt,  which  multiplied  by  the  factor  0*6914,  gave 
1*0005  gm.  of  sublimate,  instead  of  1  gm.,  or  the  36*9  c.c.  may  be  multiplied 
by  the  {j^  factor  for  mercuric  chloride,  which  will  give  1  gm.  exactly. 


3.    By  Iodine  and  Hyposulphite  (Hem pel). 

If  the  mercury  exist  as  a  protosalt  it  is  precipitated  by  sodic 
chloride,  the  precipitate  well  washed,  and  together  with  its  filter 
pushed  through  the  funnel  into  a  stoppered  flask,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  potassic  iodide  added,  together  with  {^  iodine  solution 
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(to  1  gm.  of  calomel  about  2*5  gm.  of  iodido,  and  100  c.c.  of  ^j^ 
iodine),  the  flask  closed,  and  shaken  till  the  precipitate  has  dis- 
solved— 

Hg^CP  +  6KI  +  21  =  2HgK*P  +  2KCL 

The  brown  solution  is  then  titrated  with  -^  hyposulphite  till 
colourless,  diluted  to  a  definite  volume,  and  a  measured  portion 
titrated  with  ,^^  iodine  and  starch  for  the  excess  of  hyposulphite. 
1  C.C.   ^j^  iodine  =  0*02  gm.  Hg. 

Where  the  mercurial  solution  contains  nitric  acid,  or  the  metal 
exists  as  peroxide,  it  may  be  converted  into  protochloride  by  the 
reducing  action  of  ferrous  sulphate,  as  in  Mohr's  method.  The 
solution  must  contain  hydrochloric  acid  or  common  salt  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  transform  all  the  mercury  into  calomel.  At  least  three 
times  the  weight  of  mercury  present  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  solution 
is  to  be  added,  then  caustic  soda  in  excess,  the  muddy  liquid  well 
shaken  for  a  few  minutes,  then  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  in 
excess,  and  the  mixture  stirred  till  the  dark-coloured  precipitate 
has  become  perfectly  white.  The  calomel  so  obtained  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  well  washed,  and  titrated  with  ^-  iodine  and  hypo- 
sulphite as  above. 


4.    Bireot  Titration  with  Sodio  Hyposulphite  (Soherer). 

The  solution  of  hyposulphite  is  in  all  cases  made  by  dissolving 
«V  ^^'  =  12-4  gm.  of  the  salt  in  1  liter  of  water,  or  by  mixing 
equal  volumes  of  ^  hyposulphite  and  distilled  water. 

The  reaction  which  takea  place  with  hyposulphite  in  the  case  of 
mercurous  nitrate  is 

Hg«(NO»)* + Na»S»0»  =  Hg»S  +  Na'SO*  +  N  W 

With  mercuric  nitrate — 

3Hg(N0')«  +  2Na'S*0»  =  2HgS.Hg(N0')«  h-  2Na«S0*  +  2N=»0'. 

With  mercuric  chloride — 

3HgCl*+  2Na«S*0»  +  2BPO=2HgS.HgCl»4-  2]Sa«SO*+4HCl. 

(a)  Mereuroui  Salts :  The  solution  containing  tiie  metal  only  as  a  proto- 
nlt  18  diluted,  gently  heated,  and  the  hyposulphite  delivered  m  from  the 
burette  at  internals,  meanwhile  well  shaking  until  the  last  drop  produces  no 
brown  colour.  The  sulphide  settles  freely,  and  allows  the  end  of  the  reaction 
to  be  easily  seen.  1  0.0.  of  hyposulphite  solution  is  equal  to  0020 gm.  Hg., 
or  0-0206  gm.  Hg^O. 

(h)  Mercuric  Nitrate :  The  solution  is  oonsiderably  diluted,  put  into  a 
stoppered  flask,  nitric  acid  added,  and  the  hyposulphite  cautiously  delivered 
tnm  the  burette,  vigorously  shaken  meanwhile  until  the  hist  drop  produces 
no  furttier  yellow  precipitate.  Scherer  recommends  that  when  tne  greater 
part  of  tlie  metal  is  precipitated,  the  mixture  should  be  diluted  to  a  definite 
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▼olume,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle,  and  a  measnred  quantity  of  the  dear 
liquid  taken  for  the  completion  of  the  prooees ;  the  analyns  may  then  be 
checked  by  a  second  titration  of  the  clear  liquid,  if  needful.  1  c.c.  hyposul- 
phite is  equal  to  0015  gm.  Hg.,  or  00162  gm.  HgO. 

(c)  Mercuric  Chloride :  With  mercuric  chloride  (sublimate)  the  end  of 
the  process  is  not  so  easily  seen ;  the  course  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — ^The 
very  dilute  solution  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  nearly  to 
boiling,  and  the  hypoeulphite  cautiously  added  so  long  as  a  white  precipitate 
is  seen  to  form ;  any  great  excess  of  the  precipitant  produces  a  dirty-looking 
colour.  Filtration  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  exact  ending  of  the  reaction, 
for  which  purpose  Be  ale's  filter  (fig.  38)  is  useful. 

Liebig's  method  is  the  reverse  of  that  used  for  determining 
chlorides  in  urine,  sodic  phosphate  being  used  as  indicator  in  the 
estimation  of  mercury,  instead  of  the  urea  occurring  naturally  in 
urine.     The  method  is  capable  of  very  slight  application. 


6.    As  Mercuric  Iodide  (Personne),  Oompt.  Rend.  ItI.  63. 

This  process  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  if  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  be  added  to  one  of  potassic  iodide,  in  the  proportion  of 
I  equivalent  of  the  former  to  4  of  the  latter,  red  mercuric  iodide  is 
formed,  which  dissolves  to  a  colourless  solution  until  the  balance  is 
overstepped,  when  the  brilliant  red  colour  of  the  iodide  appears  as 
a  precipitate,  which,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  communicates 
its  tint  to  the  liquid.  The  mercuric  solution  must  always  be  added 
to  the  potassic  iodide;  a  reversal  of  the  process,  though  giving 
eventually  the  same  quantitative  reaction,  is  nevertheless  much  less 
speedy  and  trustworthy.  The  mercurial  compounds  to  be  estimated 
by  this  process  must  invariably  be  brought  into  the  form  of  neutral 
mercuric  chloride. 

The  standard  solutions  required  are  decinorma],made  as  follows : — 

Solution  of  Potassic  Iodide, — 33*2  gm.  of  pure  salt  are  diasolved, 
and  diluted  to  1  liter.    1  c.c.  =0-01  gm.  Hg.,  or  001355  gm.  HgCP. 

Solution  of  Mercuric  Chloride. — 13-537  gm.  of  the  salt,  with  about 
30  gm.  of  pure  sodic  chloride  (to  assist  the  solution  of  the  mercuric 
salt),  are  dissolved  and  diluted  to  1  liter.     1  c.c=0'l  gm.  Hg. 

The  conversion  of  various  forms  of  mercury  into  mercuric  chloride 
is,  according  to  Personne,  best  effected  by  heating  with  caustic 
soda  or  potash,  and  passing  chlorine  gas  into  the  mixturei  which 
is  afterwards  boiled  to  expel  excess  of  chlorine  (the  mercuric 
chloride  is  not  volatile  at  boiling  temperature  when  associated  with 
alkaline  chloride).  The  solution  is  then  cooled  and  diluted  to  a 
given  volume,  placed  in  a  burette,  and  delivered  into  a  measured 
volume  of  the  decinormal  pojtaesic  iodide  until  the  chatacteristie 
colour  occurs.  It  is  preferable  to  dilute  the  mercuric  solution  con- 
siderably, and  make  up  to  a  given  measure,  say  300  or  500  cc. ; 
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and  Sk8  a  preliminaiy  trial  take  2<>  cc.  or  £0  of  potassic  iodide 
solation^  and  titrate  it  with  the  mercniic  solation  ^pioximaielj 
with  a  gradoated  pipette ;  the  exact  strength  may  then  be  found  by 
using  a  borette  of  sufficient  size. 


6.     By  Potaasie  Cyanide   ,Hj 


Thus  process  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  the  estimation  of  almost 
all  the  salts  of  mercury  when  they  occur,  or  can  be  separated,  in  a 
tolerably  pure  state.  Organic  compounds  are  of  no  consequence 
unless  they  affect  the  colour  of  the  solution. 

The  m^od  depends  on  the  fact  that  free  ammonia  produces  a 
precipitate,  or  (when  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  veiy  small)  an 
opalcfloence  in  mercurial  solutions,  which  is  removed  by  a  definite 
amount  of  potassic  cyanide.  The  operation  is  performed  in  a  flask 
or  beaker  standing  upon  a  dull  black  ground,  such  as  unglawd 
black  paper  or  black  velvet 

The  delicacy  of  the  reaction  is  interfered  with  by  excessive 
quantities  of  ammoniacal  salts,  or  by  caustic  soda  or  potash ;  but 
this  difficulty  is  set  aside  by  the  modifications  suggested  by  Tuson 
and  Neison  (J.  C.  &  1877,  p.  679). 

Mercury  compounds^  insoluble  in  water,  must  be  dissolved  in 
nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  aqua  regia.  The  solution  so  obtained  is  then 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  ammonic  chloride  and  potassic 
carbonate,  when  the  characteristic  precipitate  is  at  once  formed,  and 
may  be  removed  by  standard  cyanide. 

The  standard  solutions  are  : — 

Decinormal  Mercuric  Chloride. — 13*537  gm.  per  liter. 

Solution  of  Potassic  Cyanide  of  corresponding  strength,  made  by 
dissolving  about  17  gm.  of  pure  crystals  of  potassic  cyanide  in  a 
liter  of  water. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  have — 

Solution  of  Ammonic  Chloride, — 5*36  gm.  per  liter. 

Solution  of  Potassic  Carbonate, — 69  gm.  per  liter. 

Ammonic  Hydrate, — One  part  of  strong  solution  to  nine  parts 
of  water. 

These  latter  solutions  are  used  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
operator  as  may  be  necessary,  bearing  in  mind  that  in  no  case 
should  there  be  present  during  titration  an  amount  of  ammoniacal 
salt  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  times  that  of  the  mercury  to  be 
estimated.    It  is  best  to  have  the  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible 
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the  same  in  any  given  analysis  as  existed  in  the  original  titration 
of  the  standard  solutions. 

Where  the  mercury  compound  is  only  slightly  acid,  the  free 
ammonia  may  be  used  for  neutralizing ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  much  free  acid  potassic  carbonate  should  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  preceded  by  some  ammonic  chloride  in  moderate  quantity 
to  produce  the  precipitate.  If  any  mercurial  solution  should  be 
largely  contaminated  with  ammonia  compounds,  potassic  carbonate 
is  added  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  boiled  to  remove  the  ammonia. 
No  mercury  is  lost  by  this  method,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
unsafe  to  attempt  the  removal  of  free  acid  by  boiling,  as  mercury  is 
easily  lost  under  such  conditions. 

Titration  of  the  Potattic  Cyanide:  60  c.c.  of  the  standard  mercuric 
chloride  being  measured  into  a  beaker  standing  on  a  black  surface,  there  are 
added  to  it  2  or  3  c.c.  of  anmionic  chloride  and  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia. 
The  cyanide  is  then  run  cautiously  in  from  the  burette  with  constant  stirring, 
until  the  last  trace  of  opalescence  disappears.  If  the  volume  of  cyanide  is 
less  than  50  o.c.  it  may  be  diluted  to  the  requisite  strength,  or  if  more,  a  factor 
found  for  calculation.  The  solution  varies  slightly  from  time  to  time,  and 
henoe  must  be  verified  before  use. 

Tuson  found  the  process  exceedingly  accurate  in  a  long  series  of 
experiments  upon  various  salts  of  mercury.  In  the  case  of  very 
small  quantities  of  the  metal  j  ^  o  cyanide  should  be  used. 

NICKEL. 

§  6G.  The  estimation  of  this  metal  volumetrically  is  tedious 
and  difficult.  If  a  solution  of  it  in  a  tolerably  pure  state  can  be 
obtained  by  the  removal  of  other  metals  and  substances  liable  to 
interfere  with  its  precipitation  as  oxalate,  it  may  be  titrated  in  that 
form  in  the  same  way  as  zinc  (§  78).  The  estimation  in  conjunction 
with  cobalt  is  given  in  §  53. 

NITBOGEN  AS  NITBATES  AND  NITBITES. 

Nitric   Anhydride. 

NW=108. 


Nit 

irous  Anhydride. 

N»0»=76. 

Factors. 

formal  acid 

X     0-0540=  N^0» 

Ditto 

X     01011=  KNO' 

Metallic  iron 

X     0-3750=  HNO^ 

Ditto 

X     0-6018=  KKO' 

Ditto 

X     0-3214=  N«0» 

§  67.     The  accurate  estimation  of  nitric  acid  in  combination 
presents  great  difficulties,  and  can  only  be  secured  by  indirect 
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means ;  the  methods  here  given  are  sufficient  for  most  purposes. 
Very  few  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  simple,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  no  simple  process  can  ever  be  obtained  for  the  determination 
of  nitric  acid  in  many  of  its  combinations. 


1.    Gay   Lussac's   Method  modified   by   Abel    (applicable  only 

to  Alkaline  Nitrates). 

This  process  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  potassic  or  sodic 
nitrates  into  carbonates  by  ignition  with  carbon,  and  the  titration 
of  the  carbonate  so  obtained,  by  normal  acid,  as  described  in  alka- 
limetry. The  number  of  c.c.  of  normal  acid  required  multiplied  by 
0*10 i  will  give  the  weight  of  pure  potassic  nitrate  in  grams; 
by  0085,  the  weight  of  sodic  nitrate  in  grams. 

The  best  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — 

The  sample  is  finely  powdered  and  dried  in  an  air  bath,  and  1  gram,  or  an 
equivalent  quantity  in  grains,  weighed,  introduced  into  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  mixed  with  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  pure  graphite  (prepared  by 
Brodie's  process),  and  four  times  its  weight  of  pure  ignited  sodic  chloride. 
The  crucible  is  then  covered  and  heated  moderately  for  twenty  minutes  over 
aBunsen's  burner,  or  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  a  muffle  (the  heat  must 
not  be  80  great  as  to  volatilize  the  chloride  of  sodium  to  any  extent).  If 
sulphates  are  present  they  will  be  reduced  to  sulphides ;  and  as  these  would 
consume  the  normal  acid,  and  so  lead  to  false  results,  it  is  necessary  to 
sprinkle  the  fused  mass  with  a  little  powdered  potassic  chlorate,  and  neat 
again  moderately  till  all  effervescence  has  ceased.  The  crucible  is  then  set 
aside  to  cool,  warm  water  added,  the  contents  brought  u^n  a  filter,  and 
washed  with  hot  water  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  alkalme.  The  filtrate 
is  ti^en  titrated  with  litmus  and  normal  acid  in  the  ordinary  way. 


2.    Estimation  of  Nitrates  by  Distillation  with  Sulphuric  Acid. 

This  method  is  of  very  general  application,  but  particularly  so 
with  the  Impure  alkaline  nitrates  of  commerce.  The  process  needs 
careful  manipulation,  but  yields  accurate  results. 

There  are  two  methods  of  procedure. 

(a)  To  bring  the  weighed  nitrate  into  a  small  tubulated  retort  with  a 
cooled  mixture  of  water  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  10  c.o. 
of  water  and  5  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  for  1  gm.  of  nitrate.  The  neck  of  the 
retort  is  drawn  out  to  a  point  and  bent  downward,  entering  a  potash  or  other 
convenient  bulb  apparatus  containing  normal  caustic  alkali.  The  retort  is 
then  buried  to  its  neck  in  the  sandbath,  and  heated  to  ITO""  G.  (SSS"*  Fahr.) 
so  long  as  any  liquid  distils  over ;  the  heat  must  never  exceed  175°  C. 
(347^  Fahr.),  otiierwise  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  will  come  over  with  the 
nitric  acid.  The  quantity  of  acid  custilled  over  is  found  by  titrating  the 
fluid  in  the  receiver  with  normal  acid  as  usual. 

(b)  Distillation  in  a  Partial  Vacuum  (Finkener). — By  this 
arrangement  there  is  no  danger  of  contaminating  the  distillate  with 
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eulphuric  acid,  inasmuch  as  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a  orator 
bath,  and  when  once  set  going  needs  no  superintendence. 

The  retort  it  the  nm«  u  before  described,  but  the  neck  it  not  drftwn  out 
or  bent ;  the  stopper  ot  the  tiibulure  must  be  well  ground.  The  receiver  is 
a  200-c.o.  Bask  nith  ourow  neck,  containing  the  requisite  quantity  of  normal 
alkali  diluted  to  about  30  o.c.  The  receiver  ia  bound,  air-tight,  to  the  neck 
of  the  retort  (which  should  reach  nearlj  to  the  middle  ot  the  flask)  by 
means  of  a  vulcanized  tube  :  the  proportions  of  acid  and  water  before  men- 
tioned are  introduced  into  the  retort  with  a  tube  funnel.  The  stopper  of  the 
retort  is  then  removed,  and  the  contents,  both  of  the  receiver  and  retort, 
heated  bj  spirit  or  gas  lamps  to  boiling,  so  as  to  drive  out  the  air;  tiie 
weighed  nitrate  contained  in  a  small  tube  is  then  dropped  into  the  retort, 
the  stopper  inserted,  the  lamps  removed,  and  the  retort  brought  into  the 
water  bath,  while  the  receiver  is  kept  cool  with  wet  tow,  or  pUced  in  oold 
water.  The  distillate  is  titrated  as  before.  1  or  2  gm.  ot  saltpetre  require 
about  four  hours  (or  the  completion  of  the  process. 

Finkcnor  obtnined  veiy  accurate  results  by  this  method. 

When  chliirides  are  present  in  Iho  nitiutc,  a  small  quantity  of 
moist  oxide  of  silver  is  added  to  the  mixture  bei'ora  distillation. 


The  principle  of  this  method  is  based  on  the  fact  tliat  when  a 
nitrate  is  healed  with  a  strong  alkaline  solution,  and  zinc  added, 


Fig.  84. 

ammonia  is  evolved ;  when  zinc  alone  is  used,  however,  the  quantity 
of  ammonia  liberated  is  not  a  constant  measure  of  the  nitrio  acid 
present.  Vernon  Harcourt  and  Siewert  appear  to  have 
arrived  independently  at  the  result  that  by  using  a  misture  of  dnc 
and  iron  the  reaction  waa  perfect  {J.  C.  S.  1862,  p.  381 ;  .^n.  Chem. 
w.  Phar.  cxxv.  p.  293). 
A  convenient  form  of  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  34. 
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Tho  distilling  flask  holds  about  200  c.c,  and  is  closely  connected  by  a  bent 
tube  with  another  smaller  flask,  in  such  a  manner  that  both  may  be  placed 
obliquely  upon  a  sandbath,  the  bulb  of  the  smaller  flask  coming  just  under 
the  neck  of  the  larger.  The  oblique  direction  prevents  the  spirting  of  the 
boiling  liquids  from  entering  the  exit  tubes,  but  as  a  further  precaution, 
these  latter  are  in  both  flasks  turned  into  the  form  of  a  hook ;  from  the  second 
flask,  which  must  be  somewhat  wide  in  the  mouth,  a  long  tube; passes  through 
aLiebig's  condenser  (which  may  be  made  of  wide  glass  tube)  into  an 
ordinary  tubulated  receiver,  containing  normal  sulphuric  acid  coloured  with 
litmus.  The  end  of  the  distilling  tube  reaches  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
receiver,  through  the  tubulure  of  which  Harcourt  passes  a  bulb  apparatus 
of  peculiar  form,  containing  also  coloured  normal  acid ;  instead  of  this  latter, 
however,  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  filled  with  broken  glass,  and  moistened 
with  acid,  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  distilling  tube  should  be  cut  at 
about  two  inches  from  the  cork  of  the  second  flask,  and  connected  by  means 
of  a  well-fitting  vulcanized  tube ;  by  this  means  yrKter  may  be  passed  through 
the  tube  when  the  distillation  is  over  so  as  to  remove  any  traces  of  ammonia 
which  may  be  retained  on  its  sides.  All  the  corks  of  the  apparatus  should 
be  soaked  in  hot  parafilne,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  pores. 

All  being  ready,  about  50  gm.  of  finely  granulated  zinc  (best  made  by 
pouring  molten  zinc  into  a  warm  iron  mortar  while  the  pestle  is  rapidly  being 
rubbed  round)  are  put  into  the  larger  flask  with  about  half  the  quantity  of 
clean  iron  filings  which  have  been  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible  (fresh  iron 
and  zinc  should  be  used  for  each  analysis) ;  the  weighed  nitrate  is  then 
introduced,  either  in  solution,  or  with  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
dissolve  it,  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  added,  and  the  flask  immediately 
connected  with  the  apparatus,  and  placed  on  a  small  sandbath,  which  can 
be  heated  by  a  gas-burner,  a  little  water  being  previously  put  into  the 
Beoond  flask.  Convenient  proportions  of  material  are  i  gm.  nitre,  and 
about  25  c.c.  each  of  water,  and  solution  of  potash  of  spec.  grav.  1*3. 
The  mixture  should  be  allowed  to  remain  at  ordinary  temperature  for  about 
an  hour  (Eder). 

Heat  is  now  applied  to  that  part  of  the  sandbath  immediately  beneath 
the  larger  flask,  and  the  mixture  is  gradually  raised  to  the  boiUng  point. 
When  aistillation  has  actually  commenced,  the  water  in  the  second  flask  is 
made  to  boil  gently ;  by  this  arrangement  the  fluid  is  twice  distilled,  and  any 
traces  of  fixed  alkali  which  may  escape  the  first  are  sure  to  be  retained  in  the 
second  flask.  The  distillation  with  the  quantities  above  named  will  occupy 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  is  completed  when  hydrogen  is  pretty  freely 
liberated  as  the  potash  becomes  concentrated.  The  lamp  is  then  removed, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool,  the  dbtilling  tube  rinsed  into  the  receiver, 
also  t^e  tube  containing  broken  glass ;  the  contents  of  the  receiver  are  then 
titrated  with  ^^  caustic  potash  or  soda  as  usual. 

Eder  recommends  that  an  ordinary  retort,  with  its  beak  set  upwards, 
should  be  used  instead  of  the  flask  for  holding  the  nitrate,  and  that  an 
aspirator  should  be  attached  to  the  exit  tube,  so  that  a  current  of  air  may  be 
drawn  through  during  and  after  the  distillation. 

Chlorides  and  sulphates  do  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  results.  Harcourt,  Eder,  and  many  others,  including  myself, 
have  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  this  method. 

Siewert  has  suggested  a  modification  of  this  process ; — the  dis- 
tilling apparatus  is  a  300 — 350  c.c.  flask  with  tube  leading  to  two 
small  flasks  connected  together  as  wash  bottles,  and  containing 
standard  acid.  For  1  gm.  of  nitre,  4  gm.  of  iron,  and  10  gm.  of 
zinc  filings,  with  16  gm.  of  caustic  potash,  and  100  c.c.  of  alcohol  of 
sp.  gr.  0*825  are  necessary.     After  digesting  for  half  an  hour  in  tho 
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cold  or  in  slight  warmth,  a  stronger  heat  may  be  applied  to  drive 
out  all  the  ammonia  into  the  acid  flasks.  Finally,  10 — 15  c.c.  of 
fresh  alcohol  are  admitted  to  the  distilling  flask,  and  distilled  off 
to  drive  over  the  last  traces  of  ammonia,  and  the  acid  solution  then 
titrated  residually  as  usual.  The  alcohol  is  used  to  prevent  bumping, 
but  this  is  also  avoided  in  the  original  process  by  adopting  the 
current  of  air  recommended  by  Eder. 

The  copper-zinc  couple  devised  by  Gladstone  and  Tribe  has 
been  used  by  Thorpe  for  the  reduction  of  nitrates  and  nitrites 
occurring  in  water  residues,  &c.  {J.  G.  S,  1873,  p.  545).  The 
resulting  ammonia  is  distilled  into  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and  an 
aliquot  portion  then  Neslerized  in  the  usual  way. 

M.  W.  Williams  (J.  C.  S.  1881,  p.  100)  has  shown  that  this 
reduction,  in  the  case  of  small  quantities  of  nitric  or  nitrous  acids 
may  be  carried  on  by  mere  digestion  with  a  properly  arranged 
couple  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  may  safely  be  hastened  by 
increasing  the  temperature  to  about  25*  C.  in  the  presence  of 
certain  saline  or  acid  substances ;  alkaline  substances,  on  the  con- 
trary, retard  the  action.  The  details  will  be  further  described  in 
Part  VI. 


4.    By  Oxidation  of  Ferrous  Salts  (Pelouze).  Not  available  in  the 

presence  of  Oreranio  Uatter. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  well-known  process  is  based  is  as 
follows : — 

(a)  When  a  nitrate  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of 
ferrous  oxide,  mixed  with  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated,  part 
of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  nitric  acid  passes  over  to  the  iron, 
forming  a  persalt,  while  the  base  combines  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  nitric  oxide  (NO^)  is  set  free.  3  eq.iron=  168  are  oxidized  by 
1  eq.  nitric  acid =6 3.  If,  therefore,  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
nitrate  be  mixed  with  an  acid  solution  of  feiTous  chloride  or  sul- 
phate, of  known  strength,  in  excess,  and  the  solution  boiled,  to 
expel  the  liberated  nitric  oxide,  then  the  amount  of  unoxidized 
iron  remaining  in  the  mixture,  found  by  a  suitable  method  of 
titration,  the  quantity  of  iron  converted  from  ferrous  into  ferric 
oxide,  will  be  the  measure  of  the  original  nitric  acid  in  the  propor- 
tion of  168  to  63 ;  or  by  dividing  63  by  168,  the  factor  0*375  is 
obtained,  so  that  if  the  amount  of  iron  changed  as  described  be 
multiplied  by  this  factor,  the  product  will  be  the  amount  of  nitric 
acid  present 

This  method,  though  theoretically  perfect,  is  in  practice  liable  to 
serious  errors,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  a  solution  of 
ferrous  oxide  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  On  this 
account  accurate  results  are  only  obtained  by  conducting  hydrogen 
or  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  apparatus  while  the  boiling  is 
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carried  on.  This  modification  has  been  adopted  by  Fresenius 
vrith  very  satisfactory  results.  The  boiling  vessel  may  consist  of  a 
small  tubulated  retort,  supported  in  such  a  manner  that  its  neck 
inclines  upward ;  a  cork  is  fitted  into  the  tubulure,  and  through  it 
is  passed  a  small  tube  connected  with  a  vessel  for  generating  either 
carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen.  If  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure  metallic 
iron  is  used  for  preparing  the  solution,  the  washed  carbonic  acid  or 
hydrogen  should  be  passed  through  the  apparatus  while  it  is  being 
dissolved ;  the  solution  so  obtained,  or  one  of  double  sulphate  of 
iron  and  ammonia  of  known  strength,  being  already  in  the  retort 
the  nitrate  is  carefully  introduced,  and  the  mixture  heated  gently 
by  a  small  lamp,  or  by  the  water  bath,  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  then 
boiled  until  the  dark-red  colour  of  the  liquid  disappears,  and  gives 
place  to  the  brownish-yellow  of  ferric  compounds.  Tlie  retort  is  then 
suffered  to  cool,  the  current  of  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen  still  being 
kept  up,  then  the  liquid  diluted  freely,  and  titrated  with  /^  per- 
manganate. Owing  to  the  irregularities  attending  the  use  of 
permanganate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  preferable,  in  case  this 
acid  has  been  used,  to  dilute  the  solution  less,  and  titrate  with 
bichromate.  Two  grams  of  pure  iron,  or  its  equivalent  in  double 
iron  salt,  0*5  gm.  of  saltpetre,  and  about  60  c.c.  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  are  convenient  proportions  for  the  analysis. 

Eder  (Z.  a.  G.  xvi.  p.  267)  has  modified  Fresenius'  improve- 
ments as  follows  : — 1*5  gm.  of  very  thin  iron  wire  is  dissolved  in 
30  to  40  c.c.  of  pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  placed  in  a  retort 
of  about  200  c.c.  capacity ;  the  beak  of  the  retort  points  upwards, 
at  a  moderately  acute  angle,  and  is  connected  with  a  U-tube,  which 
contains  water.  Solution  of  the  iron  h  hastened  by  applying  a 
small  fiame  to  the  retort.  Throughout  the  entire  process  a  stream 
of  CO^  is  passed  through  the  apparatus.  When  the  iron  is  all 
dissolved  the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  stream  of  CO'  being 
maintained ;  the  weighed  quantity  of  nitrate  contained  in  a  small 
glass  tube  (equal  to  about  0*2  gram  HNO')  is  then  quickly  passed 
into  the  retort  through  the  neck ;  the  heating  is  continued  under 
the  same  conditions  as  before,  until  the  liquid  assumes  the  colour 
of  ferric  chloride.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  stream  of 
CO' ;  water  is  added  in  quantity,  and  the  unoxidized  iron  is  deter- 
mined by  titration  with  permanganate.  The  results  are  exceedingly 
good.  If  the  CO'  be  generated  in  a  fiask,  with  a  tube  passing 
downwards  for  the  reception  of  the  acid,  air  always  finds  its  way 
into  the  retort,  and  the  results  are  unsatisfactory.  Eder  recom- 
mends the  use  of  Kipp's  CO'  apparatus.  By  carrying  out  the 
operation  exactly  as  is  now  to  be  described,  he  has  obtained  very 
good  results  with  ferrous  sulphate  in  place  of  chloride.  The  same 
apparatus  is  employed ;  the  tube  through  which  CO'  enters  the 
retort  passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  therein,  and  the  lover 
extremity  of  this  tube  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  The  bubUes 
of  CO'  are  thus  reduced  in  size,  and  the  whole  of  the  nitric  oxi4e 
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is  removed  from  the  liquid  by  the  passage  of  these  bubbles.  The 
iron  wire  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (strength 
1  :  3  or  1  :  4).  When  the  liquid  in  the  retort  has  become  cold,  a 
small  tube  containing  the  nitrate  is  quickly  passed,  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  platinum  wire  attached  to  it,  through  the  tubulus  of  the 
retort,  and  the  cork  is  replaced  before  the  tube  has  touched  the 
liquid ;  CO'  is  again  passed  through  the  apparatus  for  some  time, 
after  which,  by  slightly  loosening  the  cork,  the  tube  containing  the 
nitrate  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  liquid.  The  whole  is  allowed  to 
remain  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  about  an  hour — this  is 
essential— after  which  time  the  contents  of  the  retort  are  heated  to 
boiling,  CO'  being  passed  continuously  into  the  retort,  and  the 
boiling  continued  till  the  liquid  assumes  the  light  yellow  colour  of 
ferric  sulphate.  After  cooling,  water  is  added  (this  may  be  omitted 
with  bichromate),  and  the  unoxidized  iron  is  determined  by  means 
of  permanganate.  Eder  also  describes  a  slight  modification  of  this 
process,  allowing  of  the  use  of  a  flask  in  place  of  the  retort,  and  of 
ammonio-ferrous  sulphate  in  place  of  iron  wire.  Although  the 
titration  with  permanganate  is  more  trustworthy  when  sulphuric 
acid  is  employed  than  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  used,  he  neverthe- 
less thinks  that  the  use  of  ferrous  chloride  is  generally  to  be  recom-. 
mended  in  preference  to  that  of  ferrous  sulphate.  When  the 
chloride  is  employed,  no  special  concentration  of  acid  is  necessary ; 
the  nitric  oxide  is  more  readily  expelled  from  the  liquid,  and  the 
process  is  finished  in  a  shorter  time. 

The  final  point  in  the  titration  with  permanganate,  when  the 
sulphate  is  employed,  is  rendered  more  easy  of  determination  by 
adding  a  little  potassic  sulphate  to  the  liquid. 

(b)  Direct  titratton  of  the  resulting  ferric  salt  by  stannous 
chloride. — Fresenius  has  adopted  the  use  of  stannous  chloride  for 
titrating  the  ferric  salt  with  very  good  results. 

The  following  plan  of  procedure  is  recommended  by  the  same 
authority. 

A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  100  gm. 
of  the  crystals  in  500  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  I'lO ; 
when  used  for  the  analysis,  the  small  proportion  of  ferric  oxide 
invariably  present  in  it  is  found  by  titrating  with  stannous  chloride, 
as  in  §  60.1.  The  nitrate  being  weighed  or  measured,  as  the  case 
may  be^  is  brought  together  with  50  c.c.  (more  or  less,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  nitrate)  of  the  iron  solution  into  a  long-necked 
flask,  through  the  cork  of  which  two  glass  tubes  are  passed,  one 
connected  with  a  carbonic  acid  apparatus,  and  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  flask,  the  other  simply  an  outlet  for  the  passage  of 
the  gas.  When  the  gas  has  driven  out  all  the  air,  the  flask  is  at 
first  gently  heated,  and  eventually  boiled,  to  dispel  all  the  nitrio 
oxide.  The  carbonic  acid  tube  is  then  rinsed  into  the  flask,  and 
the  liquid,  while  still  boiling  hot,  titrated  for  ferric  chloride,  as  in 
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§  60.1.  The  liquid  must,  however,  be  suflfered  to  cool  before 
titrating  with  iodine  for  the  excess  of  stannous  chloride.  While 
cooling,  the  stream  of  carbonic  acid  should  still  be  continued.  The 
quantity  of  iron  changed  into  peroxide,  multiplied  by  the  factor 
0'375,  will  give  the  amount  of  nitric  acid. 

Example :  (a)  A  solution  of  stannous  chloride  was  used  for  titrating 
10  CO.  of  solution  of  pure  ferric  chloride,  containing  0*216075  gm.  of  iron. 
25*65  CO.  of  tin  solution  were  required,  therefore  that  quantity  was  equal  to 
00807  gm.  of  HNO',  or  0069131  gm.  of  N-0*. 

(&)  50  c.c.  of  acid  ferrous  sulphate  were  titrated  with  tin  solution  for 
ferrio  oxide,  and  0*24  o.c.  were  required. 

(c)     1  c.c.  tin  solution =3*3  c.c.  iodine  solution. 

{d)    0*2177  gm.  of  pure  nitre  was  boiled,  as  described,  with  50  c.c.  of  the 
acid  ferrous  sulphate,  and  required  45*03  c.c.  tin  solution,  and  4*7  c.c.  iodine — 
4*7  c.c.  iodine  solution  =  1*42  c.c.  Sn.  CP. 

The  peroxide  in  the  protosulphate  solution  =  0*24  c.c. 

r66 
46*03—1*66=43*37,  therefore  25*65  :  0*069131=43*87  :  ar,  =0*1169  N*0* 
instead  of  0*1163,  or  53*69  per  cent,  instead  of  53*41.  A  mean  of  this,  with 
three  other  estimations,  using  variable  proportions  of  tin  and  iron  solutions, 
gave  exactly  53*41  per  cent.  The  process  is  therefore  entirely  satisfactory 
in  the  case  of  pure  materials. 

The  above  process  is  slightly  modified  by  Ed  or.  About  10  gm. 
of  ammonio-ferrous  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  a  flask,  in  about  50  c.c. 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*07)  in  a  stream  of  CO^.  The  tube 
through  which  the  CO*^  enters  is  drawn  to  a  point ;  an  exit-tube, 
somewhat  trumpet-shaped,  to  admit  of  any  liquid  that  may  spirt 
finding  its  way  back  into  the  flask  passes  downwards  into  water. 
After  solution  of  the  double  salt,  the  nitrate  is  dropped  in* with 
the  precautions  already  detailed,  and  the  liquid  is  boiled  until  the 
nitric  oxide  is  all  expelled.  The  hot  liquid  is  diluted  with  twice 
its  own  volume  of  water,  excess  of  standard  stannous  chloride 
solution  is  run  in,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool  in  a  stream  of  CO*, 
and  the  excess  of  tin  is  determined  by  means  of  a  standard  iodine 
solution. 

(c)  Direct  Titration  of  the  resulting  Ferric  Chloride  hy  Iodine 
and  Hyposidphite. — Mohr  proceeds  as  follows  : — The  dry  nitrate, 
with  twelve  times  its  weight  of  double  iron  salt,  is  placed  in 
a  100 — 150  c.c.  flask,  with  about  50  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
a  little  water.  The  flask  is  closed  with  a  cork  through  which 
is  passed  a  glass  tube  cut  obliquely  below  the  cork  ;  about  \\  inch 
of  stout  vulcanized  tube  is  then  fixed  over  the  upper  end  of  the 
glass  tube  and  closed  with  a  piece  of  solid  glass  rod.  A  slit  is  cut 
vertically  in  the  elastic  tube,  so  that  when  the  contents  of  the  flask 
boil  the  steam  may  escape  from  the  valve  so  formed ;  the  atmospheric 
pressure  closes  this  valve  when  boiling  ceases.  The  contents  are 
boiled  till  all  the  nitric  oxide  is  driven  off  and  the  solution  is  the 
colour  of  ferric  chloride,  then  cooled,  and  a  sufficiency  of  potassic 
iodide  added  to  decompose  the  ferric  chloride ;  when  this  is  complete, 
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starch  is  added,  and  the  mixture  titrated  with  hyposulphite.  As  the 
oxygen  in  nitric  acid  represents  three  times  its  equivalent  of  hypo- 
sulphite, 

9:l?^_^=0-002l  HNO^  or  ^1^=000337  KNO» 

The  quantity  of  hyposulphite  used  multiplied  by  these  factors  will 
give  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  or  potassic  nitrate  respectively. 
Mohr  obtained  by  this  method  very  good  results.  My  own  trials, 
however,  have  not  been  very  satisfactory. 

(d)  Holland* 8  Modification  of  the 
Pelouze  process. —  The  arrangement  of 
apparatus  shown  in  fig.  35  obviates  the 
use  of  an  atmosphere  of  H  or  CO*,  a  is  a 
long-necked  assay  flask  drawn  off  at  b,  so 
as  to  form  a  shoulder,  over  which  is  passed 
a  piece  of  stout  pure  india-rubber  tube, 
D,  about  6  centimeters  long,  the  other  end 
terminating  in  a  glass  tube,  f,  drawn  off 
so  as  to  leave  only  a  small  orifice.  On 
the  elastic  connector  d  is  placed  a  screw 
compression  clamp.  At  c,  a  distance  of 
Fig.  35.  3    centimeters    fix)m    the    shoulder,    is 

cemented  with  a  blow-pipe  a  piece  of  glass 
tube  about  2  centimeters  long,  surmounted  by  one  of  stout  elastic 
tube  rather  more  than  twice  that  length.  The  elastic  tubes  must  bo 
securely  attached  to  the  glass  by  binding  with  wire.  After  binding, 
it  is  as  well  to  turn  the  end  of  the  conductor  back  and  smear  the 
inner  surface  with  fused  caoutchouc,  and  then  replace  it  to  render 
the  joint  air-tight. 

Th€  Analytical  Process :  A  small  funnel  is  inserted  into  the  elastic  tube  at 
c,  the  clamp  at  d  being  for  the  time  open ;  after  the  introduction  of  the 
solution,  followed  by  a  little  water  which  washes  all  into  the  flask,  the  funnel 
is  removed,  and  the  flask  supported  by  means  of  the  wooden  clamp,  in  the 
inclined  position  it  occupies  in  the  figure.  The  contents  are  now  made  to 
boil  so  as  to  expel  all  air  and  reduce  the  volume  of  the  fluid  to  about  4  or  6  c.c. 
When  this  point  is  reached  a  piece  of  glass  rod  is  inserted  into  the  eUstio  tube 
at  c,  which  causes  the  water  vapour  to  escape  through  f. 

Into  the  small  beaker  is  put  about  50  c.c.  of  a  previously  boiled  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  in  hydrochloric  acid  (the  amount  of  iron  already  existing 
as  persalt  must  be  known). 

The  boiling  is  still  continued  for  a  moment  to  ensure  perfect  expulsion  of 
air  from  F,  the  lamp  is  then  removed,  and  the  caoutchouc  connector  slightlv 
compressed  with  the  first  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  As  the  flask 
cools  the  solution  of  iron  is  drawn  into  it;  when  the  whole  has  nearly  receded 
the  elastic  tube  is  tightly  comprened  with  the  flngers,  whilst  the  sides  of  the 
beaker  are  washed  with  a  jet  of  boiled  water,  which  is  also  allowed  to  pass 
Into  the  flask.  The  washing  may  be  repeated,  taking  care  not  to  dilute  more 
than  is  necessary  or  admit  air.  WhUst  f  is  still  full  of  water,  the  elastic 
e9iuoaotor  previously  oompr^MOd  with  the  fingers  is  now  securely  closed  with 
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the  clamp,  the  screw  of  which  is  worked  with  the  right  hand.  Provided 
the  clamp  is  a  good  one,  F  will  remain  full  of  water  during  the  subsequent 
digestion  of  the  flask. 

After  heating  in  a  water  bath  at  lOO"*  for  half  an  hour,  the  flask  is  removed 
from  the  water  bath  and  cautiously  heated  with  a  small  flame,  the  fingers  at 
the  same  time  resting  on  the  elastic  connector  at  the  point  nearest  the 
shoulder ;  as  soon  as  the  tube  is  felt  to  expand,  owing  to  the  pressure  from 
within,  the  lamp  is  removed  and  the  screw  clamp  released,  the  fingers  main- 
taining a  secure  hold  of  the  tube,  the  gas-flame  is  again  replaced,  and  when 
the  pressure  on  the  tube  is  again  felt,  this  latter  is  released  altogether,  tiius 
admitting  of  the  escape  of  the  nitric  oxide  through  f,  which  should  be 
below  the  surface  of  water  in  the  beaker  whilst  these  manipulations  are 
performed.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  now  boiled  until  the  nitric  oxide 
IS  entirely  expelled,  and  the  solution  of  iron  shows  only  the  brown  colour  of 
the  perchloride.  At  the  completion  of  the  operation  the  beaker  is  first 
removed,  and  then  the  hump. 

It  now  only  remains  to  transfer  the  ferric  solution  to  a  suitable  vessel,  and 
determine  the  perchloride  with  stannous  chloride  as  in  b, 

A  mean  of  six  experiments  for  the  per-centage  determination  of 
N*0'  in  pure  nitre  gave  53*53  per  cent,  instead  of  53'41.  The 
process  is  easy  of  execution,  and  gives  satisfactory  results.  The 
point  chiefly  requiring  attention  is  that  the  apparatus  should  be 
air-tight,  which  is  secured  by  the  use  of  good  elastic  tubes  and 
clamp. 


0.   Schloslnflr's   Method  (available  in  the  preeence   of  Orgranic 

Matter). 

The  solution  of  nitrate  is  boiled  in  a  flask  till  all  air  is  expelled, 
then  an  acid  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  drawn  in,  the  mixture 
boiled,  and  the  nitric  oxide  gas  collected  over  mercury  in  a  balloon 
filled  with  mercury  and  milk  of  lime ;  the  gas  is  then  brought, 
without  loss,  in  contact  with  oxygen  and  water,  so  as  to  convert  it 
again  into  nitric  acid,  then  titrated  with  ,^  alkali  as  usual. 

This  method  was  devised  by  Schlosing  for  the  estimation  of 
nitric  acid  in  tobacco,  and  is  especially  suitable  for  that  and  similar 
purposes,  where  the  presence  of  organic  matter  would  interfere  with 
the  direct  titration  of  the  iron  solution.  Where  the  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  is  not  below  0*16  gm.  the  process  is  fairly  accurate,  but 
needs  a  special  and  rather  complicated  arrangement  of  apparatus, 
the  description  of  which  may  be  found  either  in  the  author's  original 
paper  in  AnnaL  de  Chim.  [31  xl.  p.  479,  or  Joum,  fur  pracL 
CJiem,  Ixii.  p.  142,  also  abridged  in  Fresenius*  Quant.  Anal, 
sixth  Grerman,  or  second  English  edition. 

Warington  («7.  C,  S,  1880,  p.  468)  has  made  a  series  of 
experiments  on  this  process,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  accuracy, 
when  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  have  to  bo  determined  in  the 
presence  of  organic  substances,  such  for  instance  as  in  soils^  the  sap 
of  beet-root,  &c. ;  but  instead  of  converting  the  nitric  oxide  back 
il^to  nitric  acid  as  in  Schlosing's  original  method,  he  colleQted 
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tbe  gas  either  over  caustic  soda  as  recommended  by  Eeichardt,  or 
over  mercury,  and  ascertained  its  amount  by  measurement  in 
Frank  land's  gas  apparatus.  Tbe  results  obtained  by  Warington 
plainly  showed  that  even  on  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the 
method  as  usually  worked  in  Germany,  either  by  the  alkalimetrio 
titration  or  by  measurement  of  the  gas,  invariably  gave  results  much 
too  low,  especially  if  the  quantity  of  nitrate  operated  on  was  small, 
say  5  or  6  centigrams  of  nitre ;  moreover,  when  sugar  or  similar 
organic  substance  was  present  the  resulting  gas  was  very  impure, 
and  the  distillates  were  highly  coloured  from  the  presence  of  some 
volatile    products.     The  nitric  oxide  also  sufifered  considerable 
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diminution  of  volume,  when  left  for  any  time  in  contact  with  the 
distillate,  especially  when  over  caustic  soda.  This  being  the  case, 
the  following  modification  originally  recommended  by  Schloaing 
was  adopted,  in  which  carbonic  anhydride  was  employed,  both  to 
assist  in  expelling  the  air  from  the  apparatus,  and  to  chase  out 
the  nitric  oxide  produced. 

The  form  of  apparatus  adopted  by  Warington  is  ahown  in 
fig.  36.  The  vessel  in  which  the  reaction  takes  place  is  a  small 
tubulated  receiver,  the  tubulure  of  which  has  been  bent  near  its 
extremity  to  make  a  convenient  junction  with  the  delivery  tube, 
which  dips  into  a  trough  of  mercury  on  the  left    The  long  supply 

r  2 
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tube  attached  to  the  receiver  is  of  small  bore,  and  is  easily  filled  by 
a  J  c.c.  of  liquid.  The  short  tube  to  the  right  is  also  of  small  bore, 
and  is  connected  by  a  caoutchouc  tube  and  clamp  with  an  apparatus 
for  the  continuous  production  of  carbonic  acid. 

In  using  this  apparatus  the  supply  tube  is  first  filled  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  the  apparatus 
till  a  portion  of  the  gas  collected  in  a  jar  over  mercury  is  found  to 
bo  entirely  absorbed  by  caustic  potash.  The  current  of  carbonic 
acid  is  then  stopped  by  closing  the  clamp  to  the  right.  A  chloride 
of  calcium  bath  at  140*  is  next  brought  under  the  receiver,  which 
is  immersed  one-half  or  more  in  the  hot  fluid ;  the  temperature  of 
the  bath  is  maintained  throughout  the  operation  by  a  gas-burner 
placed  beneath  it  By  allowing  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
enter  the  hot  receiver,  the  carbonic  acid  it  contains  is  almost  entirely 
expelled.  A  jar  filled  with  mercury  is  then  placed  over  the  end  of 
the  delivery  tube,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  commencement  of  a 
determination. 

The  nitrate,  which  should  bo  in  the  form  of  a  dry  residue  in  a 
small  beaker  or  basin,  is  dissolved  in  about  2  ex.*  of  strong  ferrous 
chloride  solution,  1  c.c.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and 
the  whole  is  then  introduced  into  the  receiver  through  the  supply 
tube,  being  followed  by  successive  rinsings  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
each  rinsing  not  exceeding  a  ^  cc,  as  the  object  is  to  introduce 
as  small  a  bulk  of  liquid  as  possible.  The  contents  of  the 
receiver  is  in  a  few  minutes  boiled  to  dryness ;  a  little  carbonic 
acid  is  admitted  before  dryness  is  reached,  and  again  afterwards  to 
drive  over  all  remains  of  nitric  oxide.  If  the  gas  will  not  be 
analyzed  till  next  day  it  is  advisable  to  use  more  carbonic  acid,  so 
as  to  leave  the  nitric  oxide  diluted  with  several  times  its  volume  of 
that  gas.  As  soon  as  one  operation  is  concluded  the  apparatus  is 
ready  for  another  charge. 

This  mode  of  working  presents  the  following  advantages  : — 

(1)  The  volume  of  liquid  introduced  into  the  apparatus  is  much 
diminished,  and  with  this  of  course  the  amount  of  dissolved  air 
contributed  from  this  source. 

(2)  By  evaporation  to  dryness  a  complete  reaction  of  the  nitrate 
and  ferrous  chloride,  and  a  perfect  expulsion  of  the  nitric  oxido 
formed,  is  as  far  as  possible  attained. 

(3)  The  nitric  oxide  in  the  collecting  jar  is  left  in  contact  with 
a  much  smaller  volume  of  acid  distillate,  and  its  liability  to 
absorption  is  greatly  diminished  by  its  dilution  'vvith  carbonic  acid. 

The  results  obtained  with  this  apparatus  by  Warington  on 
small  quantities  of  nitre  alone,  and  mixed  with  variable  quantities 
of  ammonic  salts  and  organic  substances  including  sugar,  showed  a 
marked  improvement  upon  the  method  as  usually  carried  out. 

^  SajmoBing  the  ferrous  chloride  to  cont&in  2  flrm.  of  iron  per  10  c.c,  then  1  c.c.  of 
the  lolation  will  he  nearly  equiTalent  to  01?  gm.  of  nitre,  or  0*0186  §rm.  of  nitrogen, 
A  oon8ider»hl«  exoeM  of  iron  shonld,  however,  c^Wfl^s  he  osed. 
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In  the  experiments  with  oi-ganic  matter  a  considerable  improve- 
ment is  manifest.  Bearing  in  mind  the  ingredients  known  to  occur 
in  vegetable  juices,  determinations  were  made  of  nitrates  in  the 
presence  of  ammonium  salts,  asparagin,  albuminoids,  and  sugar ; 
none  of  these  substances  appear  to  have  any  practical  influence  on 
the  result.  In  the  previous  mode  of  working,  and  with  the  same 
quantity  of  nitrates,  the  per-centage  result  fell  from  87-0  to  80*6  per 
cent,  by  the  addition  of  sugar.  The  product  with  sugar  is  now 
93*0  per  cent,  that  with  pure  nitre  being  a  trifle  higher.* 

The  loss  of  nitric  oxide  by  standing  in  contact  with  the  distillate 
is  also  now  hardly  perceptible,  as  was  shown  by  comparing  the 
results  obtained  by  an  immediate  analysis  of  the  gas  'vvith  those 
yielded  by  analyses  made  the  following  day. 

The  method  here  described  is  not  well  suited  for  the  analysis  of 
nitrites.  A  nitrite  treated  with  the  ferrous  chloride  solution  is  at 
once  decomposed,  and  nitric  oxide  evolved.  Nitrites  must  thus  be 
introduced  into  the  apparatus  with  water  ordy,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
lic[uid  used  thus  inconveniently  increased.  A  better  plan  is  to 
convert  nitrites  into  nitrates  by  means  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
solution,  or  by  permanganate,  and  then  proceed  as  already  directed. 
Solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  will  convert  a  neutral  solution  of 
potassic  nitrite  into  nitrate  in  a  few  minutes  ;  the  excess  of  peroxide 
will,  of  course,  be  dissipated  during  the  evaporation  to  dryness. 


6.     Estimation  by  converBion  into  Ammonia  with  Stannous 

Chloride  (Fugrh). 

This  process  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  a  nitrate  is  digested 
under  pressure,  and  at  a  temperature  of  about  IGO"  C.  with  an 
excess  of  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  following 
reaction  occurs  : — 

HNO' + 4SnCP + 8HC1  =  N  H^  4SnCP + 3H*0. 

1  eq.  of  nitric  acid,  therefore,  under  the  above  conditions,  converts 
4  eq.  of  tin  from  the  state  of  proto  to  per-chloride,  consequently,  if 
an  unknown  quantity  of  nitric  acid  be  digested  with  a  sufficient 
excess  of  stannous  chloride  of  known  strength,  and  the  quantity 
changed  into  perchloride  be  afterwards  found  by  a  suitable  method 
of  titration,  the  proportion  of  nitric  acid  will  be  found,  supposing 
in  all  cases  that  no  other  substance  is  present,  capable  of  effecting 
the  same  change  in  the  tin  solution. 

Pugh  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  reaction  described,  by 
careful  experiments,  which  are  detailed  in  •/.  G,  S.  xii.  p.  35 ;  and 
used  the  process  devised  by  Streng  for  titrating  the  strength  of 

♦  Mr.  Warington  informs  mo  that  he  haa  since  obtained  still  better  reunite 
1^  adopting  extra  precautions  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  oxygen,  either  in  the  carbonio 
acid,  or  in  the  other  materials  emploved.  When  using  0*0101  gm.  of  nitre,  977  per 
cent,  of  the  nitrogen  present  was  obtamed. 
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tin  solution;  namely,  potassic  bichromate,  potassic  iodide,  and 
starch.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  the  estimation  of  tin 
by  this  method  is  far  from  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  variable 
amount  of  oxidation  which  the  tin  solution  undergoes  when 
different  quantities  of  water  or  acid  are  present  during  the  titration. 
In  my  experiments  on  the  process  I  have  therefore  adopted  the 
method  of  Lenssen  (§  76)  for  estimating  the  strength  of  the  tin 
solution,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  using  in  all  cases  an 
accurately  weighed  quantity  of  pure  potassic  nitrate  for  the  analysis. 

Example:  (a)  A  solution  of  pure  nitre  was  prepared  so  that  1  c.c.= 
0-1  gm.  KNO». 

(6)    A  solution  of  pure  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid,  as  in  §  34.2. 

(c)  A  piece  of  stout  combustion  tube,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
fiftieen  inches  long,  was  closed  at  one  end,  then  heated  before  the  blowpipe  at 
about  nine  inches  from  the  closed  end,  and  drawn  out  for  the  space  of  an 
inch  to  a  narrow  neck ;  the  tube  was  then  cut  off  just  above  Uus  neck,  so  as 
to  leave  a  kind  of  funnel  mouth. 

(d)  1  c.c.  of  the  tin  solution  was  measured  with  a  very  accurate  pipette 
into  a  600  or  600  c.c.  flask ;  about  8  or  4  c.c.  of  saturated  solution  of  Roonelle 
Silt  added ;  tiien  a  solution  of  pure  sodio  carbonate,  till  all  effervescence  was 
over,  and  the  liquid  clear  and  slightly  alkaline,  l^e  sides  of  the  flask  were 
then  washed  down  with  cold  disUUed  water,  and  about  20  c.c.  of  saturated 
solution  of  sodic  bicarbonate  delivered  in ;  then  starch  liquor,  and  /,  iodine 
solution  from  a  ^  c.c.  burette,  till  the  blue  colour  appeared.  17*9  c.c.  were 
required,  and  as  1  c.c.  of  ^'„  iodine  corresponds  to  Ot)069  gm.  tin,  1  c.c.  of  the 
tin  solution  contained  010561  gm.  of  tin. 

(«)  2  C.C.  of  the  solution  a  were  then  measured  into  the  tube  c.  14  c.c. 
of  tin  solution  added,  the  funnel  neck  washed  down  with  a  few  drops  of 
water,  a  fragment  of  pure  marble  dropped  in  to  eTolve  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  thus  dispel  all  air  from  the  tube.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  had  ceased, 
the  neck  was  heated  and  well  closed ;  about  two  inches  of  space  were  thus 
left  filled  with  carbonic  anhvdride.  When  the  dosed  end  was  oold,  the  tube 
was  shaken  so  as  to  mix  the  liquids  well,  put  into  a  copper  air  bath,  and 
heated  to  160°  C.  for  about  fifteen  minutes ;  then  idlowed  to  cool,  and  when 
perfectly  cold  the  end  of  the  tube  broken  off,  the  contents  transferred 
to  a  laiq^e  fiask,  and  titrated  with  the  alkaline  tartrate  and  carbonate,  as  in 
d;  the  tube  was  then  washed  through  with  cold  distilled  water  into  the  fiask, 
sodio  bicarbonate  in  solution  or  in  powder  added,  and  the  unchanged  tin 
solution  titrated  with  y^  iodine,  as  described  in  d;  the  quantity  required  was 
88'6  0.0.    The  calculation  was  therefore  as  follows : — 

1  0.0.  tin  solution -0' 10661  gm.  tin,  consequently  14  c.c.= 1*47864  gm., 
from  this  must  be  deducted  the  weight  of  tin  corresponding  to  88*6  c.c.  ^ 
i<xline=0'62274  gm.,  showing  that  0*9658  gm.  of  tin  had  been  oxidized  by  the 
nitric  acid  present;  this  in  turn  being  multiplied  by  the  factor  0*1144 
(obtained  by  diriding  the  eq.  weight  of  nitric  acid  by  four  times  the  eq.  of 
tin)  ^ve  0*10934  gm.  NH>^ ;  theory  requires  that  0*2  gm.  KNO*  should 
contam  010693  gm.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  per-centi^  of  nitrio  add  in 
the  salt  was  found  to  be  54*67,  whereas  it  should  be  53*41 ;  but  the  mean  of 
fifteen  experiments  made  with  variable  quantities  both  of  tin  solution  and 
nitrate  (always  taking  care  that  at  least  10  eq.  of  tin  were  present  for  eveiy 
one  eq.  of  nitrio  acid)  gave  64*1  per  cent,  instead  of  53*41. 

The  titration  with  iodine  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with  by 
distilling  the  ammonia  from  the  tin  solution,  after  digestion,  in  the 
apparatus  shown  in  fig.  19.     In    this  case  the  liquid  is  simjdy 
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neutralized  with  caustic  soda  or  potash,  brought  into  the  distilling 
flask,  an  excess  of  caustic  alkali  added,  the  contents  of  the  flask 
boiled  (as  in  §  18),  the  ammonia  received  into  normal  acid,  and 
titrated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Chapman  and  Schenk  have  found  that  in  estimating  nitrates 
in  substances  containing  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  such  as  sewage 
or  other  impure  waters,  Pugh's  process  is  useless.  Albumen, 
gelatine,  or  urea,  evolve  ammonia  by  digestion  with  stannous 
chloride  without  the  latter  being  the  least  oxidized  in  the  process. 

In  the  case  of  water  residues,  or  other  matters  containing  organic 
matter  of  a  non-nitrogenous  character,  the  nitric  acid  must  not  be 
estimated  by  the  oxidation  of  the  stannous  salt,  but  by  distillation 
of  the  ammonia. 

When  no  organic  matters  afiecting  the  tin  solution  are  present, 
the  process  is  trustworthy.  Gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids  or  mannite 
have  no  reducing  effect  on  the  tin. 

If  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate  is  present  in  the  substance 
digested  with  the  solution  of  tin,  sulphurous  acid  will  be  formed ; 
biuric  sulphate  is,  however,  not  afiected,  consequently,  it  is  necessary 
to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  baric  chloride,  previous  to 
digestion,  when  the  method  of  estimation  by  iodine  is  used. 


7.    Estimation  by  Standard  Indiffo  Solution. 

This  process,  originally  devised  by  Marx  (Z.  a.  0,  vii.  p.  412), 
and  afterwards  modified  and  improved  by  Goppolschroder  and 
others,  has  commanded  a  great  deal  of  attention  as  a  ready  and 
convenient  one  for  estimating  the  nitrogen  existing  as  nitrates,  and 
nitrites  in  waters,  &c.,  but  it  is  subject  to  great  irregularity  unless 
conducted  with  special  precautions.  The  principle  of  the  method 
is  that  of  liberating  free  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  from  their  combi- 
nations by  the  aid  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  measuring  the 
quantity  so  liberated  by  the  decoloration  of  a  solution  of  indigo. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  the  case  of  waters,  no  amount  of  inter- 
ference is  produced  by  the  presence  of  chlorides,  sulphates,  or 
alkaline  and  earthy  matters  usually  found. 

In  the  previous  edition  of  this  book,  the  process,  as  modified  by 
Thorp  and  myself,  was  given;  but  since  that  time  Warington 
has  extensively  experimented  on  the  method  with  great  discrimina- 
tion, and  found  out  its  weak  points,  the  result  being  that  when  the 
method  is  carried  out  in  the  way  adopted  by  him  in  the  case  of 
potable  waters,  drainage  waters,  ami  extracts,  £c,  in  the  absence  of 
much  organic  matter,  very  concordant  results  are  obtained,  difoing 
very  slightly  from  other  established  methods.  These  valnaUe  contri- 
butions by  Warington  are  given  in  two  papers  (C  N.  xxrv.  p.  46, 
and  J.  C,  8.  1879,  p.  578),  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 


\ 
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Standard  Poiassie  Nitrate, — I'Oll  gra.  of  the  pure  salt  in  a 
liter  of  distilled  water.  This  is  in  reality  a  centihormal  solution  of 
nitre,  and  is  of  the  strength  originally  adopted  by  myself  for 
working  the  process. 

Weak  Standard  Nitre. — One  part  of  the  centinormal  solution 
to  three  parts  of  water. 

A  series  of  weaker  solutions  of  nitre  are  also  requisite  for  standard- 
izing the  indigo,  which  are  made  of  J,  ^,  -^,  and  -^  the  original 
strength  by  simple  dilution  with  distilled  water. 

Strong  Standard  Solution  of  Indigo, — This  should  be  made 
from  pure  sublimed  indigotin,  2  gm.  of  which,  digested  with  about 
10  gm.  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  for  some  hours,  diluted  to  about  a 
liter  and  filtered,  will  give  a  solution  of  a])proximate  strength. 
When  actually  adjusted  so  as  to  agree  with  the  centinormal  nitre 
solution,  4  per  cent,  by  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  about  that  propor- 
tion, should  be  contained  in  it;  this  prevents  alteration  by  keeping. 

Weak  Standard  Indigo, — This  is  made  to  agree  with  the  \ 
standard  nitre  solution  by  actual  experiment,  as  described  further 
on,  and  should  also  contain  4  per  cent  of  its  volume  of  IPSO*. 

In  making  these  solutions  of  indigo  the  so-called  indigo-carmino 
has  often  been  used  (sodic  sulphindylate),  but  this  compound 
generally  gives  more  red  colour  when  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  than 
pure  indigotin  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  some  specimens  of  indigo- 
carmine  which  are  quite  available  for  the  purpose. 

A  burette  divided  into  ^  c.c.  should  be  used  for  the  indigo,  but 
owing  to  the  deep  colour  of  the  solution  the  reading  is  difficult. 
This  may  be  considerably  lessened  by  rubbing  with  the  finger  some 
white  lead  or  chalk,  mixed  with  oil  or  varnish,  over  the  outside  of 
the  burette,  then  wiping  the  outside  of  the  instrument  clean,  so  as 
to  leave  the  graduations  and  figures  filled  with  white.  In  the  case 
of  using  an  Erdmann's  float,  if  the  ring  is  deeply  cut,  and  filled 
with  white  material,  as  also  the  graduations  of  the  burette,  a 
remarkably  sharp  reading  may  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  all  opaquo 
or  highly  coloured  liquids. 

In  water  analysis  it  is  most  convenient  to  work  with  20  c.c  of 
the  water;  when  this  is  done  it  is  necessary  to  standardize  the 
indigo  with  20  c.c.  of  the  ^^  j^,  -^^  and  -^  nitre  solutions.  If 
10  c.c.  of  water  are  to  be  employed,  the  indigo  must  be  also 
standardized  with  10  c.c.  of  the  \  and  \  nitre  solutions.  It  is 
most  useful  to  standardize  both  for  10  c.c.  and  20  c.c.  of  water,  as 
waters  of  a  greater  range  of  strength  can  then  be  analyzed  without 
dilution.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  standardize  with  10  c.c.  of  the 
weaker  nitre  solutions ;  if  the  amount  of  nitrate  in  a  water  is  no 
greater  than  that  in  the  ^  nitre  solution,  20  c.c.  of  the  water  may 
be  at  once  taken  for  analysis. 
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A  large  supply  of  pure  distilled  oil  of  vitriol  will  be  required  for 
extensive  water  analysis.  It  should  be  colourless,  quite  free  from 
nitrous  compounds,  and  contain  as  little  as  possible  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  must  be  of  nearly  full  gravity.  As  any  variation  in  the 
acid  affects  the  determination,  it  is  best  to  mix  the  contents  of  all 
the  bottles  purchased  before  proceeding  to  standardize  the  indigo. 
The  oil  of  vitriol  is  measured  for  use  in  a  tolerably  wide  burette 
provided  with  a  glass  stop-cock.  A  test-tube  with  foot,  marked  at 
each  2  c.c.  from  10  to  40  c.c.  answers  very  well  for  the  oil  of  vitriol 
and  dispenses  with  the  burette ;  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  then  kept  in  a 
stoppered  bottle. 

A  further  requisite  is  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath,  provided  with 
a  thermometer ;  the  bath  is  conveniently  made  in  a  porcelain  basin. 
The  temperature  to  be  maintained  is  140^  C.  As  the  temperature 
keeps  rising  from  the  evaporation  of  the  solution,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  required  [point  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
water,  or  chloride  of  calcium  solution,  immediately  before  each 
experiment  Tlie  chloride  of  calcium  bath  is  not  rccpiired  when 
strong  solutions  of  nitrate  are  analyzed  by  the  stronger  solution  of 
indigo,  the  reaction  in  such  cases  being  almost  immediate.  With 
weak  solutions  of  indigo  and  nitrate  the  reaction  may  take  some 
time,  in  extreme  cases  as  much  as  five  minutes,  and  it  becomes 
essential  for  accuracy  that  the  temperature  should  be  maintained 
throughout  at  the  normal  point. 

The  standardizing  of  the  indigo  solution  is  performed  as 
follows : — 

10  c.c.  or  20  c.c.  of  the  standard  nitre  solution  arc  placed  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  flask  of  about  150  c.c.  capacity,  as  much  indigo  solution  is  measured 
in  18  is  judged  sufficient,  and  the  whole  mixed.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  next  run 
from  the  burette  into  a  test-tube,  in  quantity  exactly  equal  to  the  united 
volumes  of  the  nitre  solution  and  indigo.  The  contents  of  the  test-tube  are 
then  poured  as  suddenly  as  possible  into  the  solution  in  the  flask,  the  whole 
rapidly  mixed,  and  the  flask  at  once  transferred  to  the  chloride  of  calcium 
bath.  It  is  essential  for  concordant  results  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  should  be 
uniformly  mixed  with  the  solution  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  is  especially 
necessary  in  the  case  of  strong  solutions  of  nitrate  in  which  the  action  begins 
immediately  after  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid ;  with  such  solutions  it 
is  more  difficult  to  get  duplicate  experiments  to  agree  than  with  weaker 
solutions  in  which  the  action  does  not  begin  at  once,  and  in  which  therefore 
time  is  afforded  for  mixing.  The  operator  should  not  attempt  to  drain  the 
test-tube ;  the  oil  of  vitriol  adhering  to  the  tube  is  a  fairly  constant  quantity, 
and  after  the  first  experiment  the  tube  will  deliver  the  quantity  measured 
into  it. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  flask  covered  by  a  watch-gUiss  while  holding  it  in 
the  chloride  of  calcium  bath.  The  progress  of  the  reaction  should  be 
watched,  and  as  soon  as  the  greater  part  of  the  indigo  has  been  oxidized,  the 
contents  of  the  flask  shotdd  be  gently  rotated  for  a  moment.  With  very 
weak  solutions  of  pure  nitre  no  change  is  observed  for  some  time,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  in  some  cases  to  keep  the  flask  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  bath 
for  five  minutes.  If  the  colour  of  the  indigo  is  suddenly  discharged  it  is  » 
sign  that  the  nitric  acid  is  in  considerable  excess,  and  that  a  considerably 
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larger  amount  of  indigo  must  be  taken  for  the  next  experiment.  If  some  of 
tiie  indigo  remains  unoxidized,  a  little  experience  will  enable  the  operator  to 
judge  it6  probable  amount,  and  so  decide  on  the  quantity  of  indigo  suitable 
for  the  next  experiment. 

The  amount  of  indigo  which  corresponds  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  is  found 
by  a  series  of  approximating  experiments  made  as  just  described  with  varying 

auantities  of  indigo,  the  oil  of  yitriol  used  being  always  equal  in  Tolume  to 
^  lie  united  volumes  of  the  nitrate  solution  and  indigo.  The  determination 
is  finished  when  a  quantity  of  indigo  is  left  unoxidized  not  exceeding  O"!  c.c. 
of  the  indigo  solution  used;  this  amount  can  be  readily  estimated  by  the 
eye.  It  is  well,  until  considerable  experience  has  been  gained,  to  check  the 
result  by  making  a  further  experiment  with  0*1  c.c.  less  indigo,  when  the 
colour  should  be  entirely  discharged.  The  tint  produced  by  a  small  excess 
of  indigo  is  best  seen  by  filling  up  the  flask  with  water.  The  estimated 
excess  of  indigo  is  of  course  deducted  from  the  reading  of  the  burette. 

To  redace  the  number  of  experiments  required  to  obtain  the 
result  it  is  well  to  proceed  with  some  boldness,  and  ascertain  as 
soon  as  possible  what  are  the  limits  between  which  the  quantity  of 
indigo  must  fiedL  Seven  experiments  will  be  a  maximum  rarely 
exceeded;  four  experiments  is  about  the  average  required  where 
the  history  of  the  waters  examined  is  already  known. 

When  the  indigo  solution  has  been  standardized  with  the  seriea 
of  nitre  solutions  already  mentioned,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
quantity  of  indigo  consumed  is  not  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
nitric  acid  present,  but  diminishes  as  the  nitrate  solution  becomes 
more  dilute.  In  round  numbers,  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
nitre  present  to  -|  is  accompanied  by  diminution  of  the  indigo 
oxidized  to  -^  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  20  c.c.  of  the  J  standard 
solution  of  nitre  require  10  c.c.  of  indigo,  20  c.c.  of  the  -^  nitre 
solution  will  require  only  1  c.c.  of  indigo.  This  is  a  very  important 
fact,  and  necessitates  the  standardizing  of  the  indigo  with  solutions 
of  graduated  strength,  so  that  the  value  of  the  indigo  may  bo 
known  for  all  parts  of  its  scale. 

In  consequence  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  a  table  of  the  value 
in  nitrogen  corresponding  to  each  part  of  the  indigo  scale,  and  by 
the  help  of  this  table  every  analysis  subsequently  made  is  calcu- 
lated. Below  is  given  an  ideal  table  of  this  description.  It  is 
assumed,  which  is  very  near  the  truth,  that  a  diminution  to  one- 
eighth  in  the  strength  of  the  nitrate  solution  is  accompanied  by  a 
diminution  to  one-tenth  in  the  indigo  consumed.  It  is  further 
assumed,  which  is  also  near  the  truth,  that  the  alteration  in  the 
relation  of  the  indigo  to  the  nitrate  proceeds  at  a  uniform  rate 
between  the  limits  actually  determined.  The  following  will  be  the 
results  arrived  at  when  using  20  c.c  of  the  nitrate  solution  for 
each  experiment : — 
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Value  of  the  Indigo  in  Nitrogen 
for  different   strengtJis   of  Nitre   Solution. 


strength  of 

nitre  solution 

used. 

Indigo 
required. 

Difference 
between 
amounts 

of  indigo. 

Nitrogen 

corresponding 

to  1  c.c.  of 

indigo. 

Difference 

between  the 

nitrogen 

▼alues. 

Difference  in 
the  nitrogen 
values  for  a 
difference  of 
1  c.c.  in  the 
amount  of 
indigo. 

TTT  Standard 

A     „     ... 

a 
If        » 

A     „      ... 
A     „      ... 
A     .,      .. 

Jt     »     ... 

c.c. 
1000 
8-71 
743 
614 
4-86 
3-57 
229 
100 

c.c. 

1-29 
1-28 
1*29 
128 
1-29 
1-28 
1-29 

gram. 
•000035000 
•000035161 
•000035330 
•000085627 
•000036008 
•000036764 
•000038209 
•000043750 

gram. 

000000161 
000000169 
000000298 
000000881 
000000756 
000001445 
000005541 

gram. 

-000000125 
-000000132 
-000000281 
-000000298 
-000000586 
-000001129 
000004295 

The  mode  of  using  this  table  is  very  simpla  Supposing  that 
20  C.C.  of  a  water  have  required  5^36  c.c.  of  indigo,  thiis  amount  is 
seen  to  be  0^5  c.c  above  the  nearest  point  (4*86  cc.)  given  in  the 
table.  Wo  learn  from  the  right-hand  column  that  0-000000149 
must  consequently  be  subtracted  from  the  unit  value  in  nitrogen 
(0-000036008  gm.)  belonging  to  4  86  cc.  of  indigo.  We  thus  find 
that  the  5-36  c.c.  of  indigo  should  be  reckoned  at  0*000035859  gm. 
of  nitrogen  per  cubic  centimeter:  the  water,  therefore,  contains 
9-6  parts  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  per  million.  If  20  c.c.  of  the 
water  have  required  less  than  1  c.c.  of  indigo,  the  unit- value 
corresponding  to  1  c.c.  of  indigo  is  employed  for  calculating  the 
result.  This  will  give  accurate  results  if  the  oil  of  vitriol  employed 
is  quite  pure. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  practice  to  form  so  complete  a  table  as  that 
now  given ;  it  will  suffice  to  determine  the  indigo  with  nitre 
solutions  of  -1,  ^,  3^,  and  -^  standard  strength :  if  another  solution 
is  used,  that  of  -^  standard  strength  seems  the  most  important  It 
may  be  sufficient,  even,  in  some  cases,  simply  to  determine  the 
indigo  with  the  \  and  -^  nitre  solutions,  and  to  find  all  the  inter- 
mediate values  by  calculation ;  examples  will  be  presently  given 
showing  the  amount  of  agreement  between  such  calculation  and 
experiment.  If  10  c.c.  of  water  are  to  be  employed  as  well  as 
20  c.c,  separate  tables  should  be  formed  giving  the  values  of  the 
indigo  in  each  case. 

There  is  one  important  advantage  that  follows  from  this  trouble- 
some necessity  of  standardizing  the  indigo  with  various  nitrate 
solutions ;  it  tends  to  remove  the  errors  due  to  impurities  in  the 
oil  of  vitriol  As  the  volume  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  used  depends 
far  more  on  the  volume  of  water  taken  than  on  the  quantity  of 
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nitric  acid  it  contains,  all  errors  due  to  oxidizing  or  reducing  matter 
contained  in  the  oil  of  vitriol  fall  far  more  heavily  on  determina- 
tions of  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  than  on  determinations  of 
larger  quantities.  Unless,  therefore,  the  oil  of  vitriol  used  was 
absolutely  pure,  it  would  always  be  necessary  to  standardize  the 
indigo  as  now  recommended,  even  if  the  relation  of  indigo  to  nitric 
acid  were  exactly  the  same  in  weak  and  strong  solutions.  By 
standardizing  as  now  described,  the  errors  due  to  the  sulphuric  acid 
affect  the  figures  of  the  table,  but  not  the  result  of  the  analysis. 
Such  standardizing  has  also  the  effect,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  calibrating 
the  burette,  any  inequalities  of  capacity  falling  on  the  table,  and 
not  on  the  analyses  calculated  from  it. 

In  standardizing  the  indigo  solution,  and  in  the  subsequent 
experiments  with  it,  some  regard  must  bo  paid  to  the  initial  tem- 
perature of  the  solutions.  A  rise  in  the  initial  temperature  will  be 
attended  by  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  indigo  oxidized ;  this 
is  most  perceptible  in  the  case  of  the  stronger  solutions  of  nitrate. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  obtained  by  standardizing 
the  same  indigo  solution  at  two  temperatures,  representing  nearly 
the  extreme  limits  at  which  the  solution  would  be  used  in  practice. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  during  the  experiment  was  10** ;  for 
the  trials  at  the  higher  temperature,  the  flask  containing  the  indigo 
and  nitrate,  and  the  test-tube  containing  the  oil  of  vitriol,  were 
placed  for  some  time  in  a  water  bath  at  22 — 23**  previously  to  being 
mixed. 


Indigo  Solution  Standardized  with  10  r.c.  of  Nitre  Solution. 


of  nitre 
solutioii. 


At  10". 


At  22' 


i  Standard 


ft 
ft 

if 


Indigo 
required 
(actual). 


c.c. 
10-28 
4-97 
2-30 
0-99* 


Indigo 

calculated 

from  two 

extremes. 


c.c. 
10-28 
4-97 
2-82 
099 


Indigo 
required 
(actual). 


c.c. 


9-76 
4-78 
218 
0-96 


Indigo 

calculated 

from  two 

extremes. 


c.c. 

9-76 

4-73 

2-22 

0-96 


Standardized  with  20  c.c.  of  Nitre  Solution, 


i  Standard 
^1 


it 
a 


1 

Hi 


a 


10-26 
4-84 
2-21 
0-99 


10-26 
4-96 
231 
0-99 


974 

9-74 

4-65 

4-74 

2-21 

2-24 

0-99 

0-99 

•  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  i)Ofl8iblo  to  work  to  one-hundredth  of  a  cubic 
centimeter ;  in  all  the  figures  given  the  errors  shown  br  calibrating  the  measuring 
vessels  employed  have  been  taken  account  of,  and  minute  fractions  thus  introduced. 
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It  is  seen  that  a  rise  of  1 2*"  in  temperature  diminishes  the  indigo 
consumed  by  about  5  pet  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  stronger  solutions 
of  nitrate ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  indigo  solution  should  be 
standardized  at  nearly  the  same  temperature  at  which  it  is  to  be 
used. 

In  the  table  the  quantity  of  indigo  corresponding  to  the  inter- 
mediate strengths  of  nitre  solution  has  been  calculated  from  the 
determinations  made  with  the  two  extreme  strengths,  to  show  the 
amount  of  accuracy  to  be  attained  by  this  plan ;  the  agreement  of 
calculation  with  the  results  actually  obtained  is  sometimes  very 
close,  but  in  others  the  difference  is  somewhat  greater  than  the 
errors  of  experiment. 

If  the  indigo  solution  has  been  standardized  with  20  c.c.  of  the 
nitre  solutions  recommended,  the  operator  will  be  able  to  analyze 
waters  containing  nitric  acid  up  to  17*5  parts  of  nitrogen  per 
million.  If  the  indigo  has  also  been  standardized  with  10  c.c.  of 
the  1  and  J  nitre  solutions,  the  operator  can,  by  employing  10  c.c. 
of  tne  water,  extend  his  range  of  analysis  to  waters  containing 
34  parts  of  nitrogen  per  million.  Waters  stronger  than  this  should 
be  diluted  for  analysis.  The  natural  error  of  the  determination, 
shown  by  the  performance  of  duplicate  experiments,  will  not 
exceed  1  per  cent  of  the  nitric  acid  present  in  the  case  of  waters 
containing  17  of  nitrogen  per  million,  but  may  amount  to 
5  per  cent,  with  waters  containing  as  little  as  2  of  nitrogen  per 
million. 

Chlorides  are  of  course  generally  present  in  waters  containing 
nitrates  ;  they  are  not  altogether  without  effect  on  the  determina- 
tion with  indigo. 

The  presence  of  an  abundance  of  chlorides  occasioned  an  error  of 
deficiency  of  about  1  '5  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  a  ^  standard  solution 
of  nitre,  and  an  error  of  excess  of  4*4  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  a 
solution  of  one-quarter  this  strength.  At  some  point  between  the 
two  the  error  was  probably  nil.  The  different  direction  of  the 
error  is  apparently  due  to  the  effect  of  chlorides  on  the  duration  of 
the  reaction.  As  nitre  solutions  become  weaker  the  time  occupied 
by  the  reaction  with  indigo  is  lengthened,  and  the  proportion  of 
indigo  consumed  diminished.  In  the  presence  of  chlorides  the 
duration  of  the  reaction  in  weak  solutions  is  much  shortened,  and 
the  quantity  of  indigo  consumed  is  consequently  increased. 

The  error  introduced  by  chlorides  is  for  many  purposes  insignifi- 
cant. Thus,  two  nitre  solutions  employed  contained  17 '8  and  4*3 
of  nitrogen  per  million;  analyzed  in  the  presence  of  excess  of 
chloride  they  yielded  17*5  and  4*5  per  million.  As  in  water 
analysis  the  amount  of  chlorine  is  always  determined,  it  would  be 
well  to  make  this  part  of  the  analysis  preliminary  to  the  nitric  acid 
determination.  The  indigo  might  also  be  standardized  with  nitre 
solutions  containing  excess  of  chloride,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
pure  chloride  added  to  all  waters  de^cient  iii  this  constituent 
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Finkener  has  already  recommended  the  addition  of  chlorides  to 
the  standard  nitre  solutions. 

Nitrites  are  unfortunately  not  capal^le  of  being  determined  by 
indigo ;  the  amount  of  indigo  oxidized  is  much  less  than  in  the 
case  of  nitrates,  and  the  reaction  is  far  from  being  sharp.  When  a 
dilute  solution  of  a  nitrite  is  mixed  with  an  appropriate  quantity 
of  indigo  solution,  and  oil  of  vitriol  added,  an  immediate  reaction 
takes  place;  whereas,  with  a  corresponding  solution  of  a  nitrate, 
an  appreciable  time  is  occupied  before  the  indigo  is  decolorized. 
When  we  next  endeavour  to  find  the  quantity  of  indigo  equivalent 
to  the  nitrite,  it  is  found  that  several  different  quantities  of  indigo 
yield  almost  the  same  final  tint,  and  this  tint  is  not  discharged  by 
heating  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  batL 

Nitrites  may  be  easily  converted  into  nitrates  by  treatment  with 
permanganate,  and  may  then  be  determined  by  indigo.  A  solution 
of  commercial  potassic  nitrite,  which  contained  by  the  Cram- 
Frank  land  method  3 1 '5  parts  of  nitrogen  per  million,  gave  only 
22*1  parts  of  nitrogen  when  tested  by  indigo  previously  standardized 
with  a  nitrate.  The  same  quantity  of  nitrite,  in  a  more  concen- 
trated form,  was  treated  with  permanganate,  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  permanganate  slowly  added  till  decolorization  no  longer 
occurred.  The  solution  was  finally  brought  to  the  same  volume  as 
in  the  first  experiment,  and  tested  with  indigo ;  it  now  yielded 
32 '4  parts  of  nitrogen  per  million. 

If  chlorides  are  present  as  well  as  nitrites,  free  chlorine  may  be 
produced  during  treatment  with  permanganate,  and  the  determina- 
tion with  indigo  consequently  come  out  too  high ;  in  this  case  it 
may  be  well  to  make  the  liquid  slightly  ammoniacal  after  the 
treatment  with  permanganate,  and  raise  the  temperature  for  an 
instant  to  boiling.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  according  to  Bous- 
singault,  completely  removes  free  chlorine. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  indigo  method  is  its  behaviour  in  the 
presence  of  organic  matter.  Warington  found  that  a  small 
quantity  of  cane-sugar  greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of  indigo 
oxidized  by  a  nitrate,  the  effect  of  the  sugar  being  greater  in  dilute 
solutions,  in  which  the  reaction  was  naturally  more  prolonged. 
The  use  of  a  large  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol  also  increased  the 
effect  of  the  sugar.  Carbolic  acid  and  urea  also  act  as  reducing 
agents,  while  tartaric  acid  has  been  proved  by  many  experiments 
to  be  without  effect. 

The  indigo  method  cannot  be  employed  with  safety  for  the 
analysis  of  waters  distinctly  contaminated  with  organic  matter. 
There  appears  to  be  no  method  of  determining  small  quantities  of 
nitric  acid,  save  that  of  Schloesing,  that  is  free  from  suspicion 
under  these  circumstances. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  drainage  waters  the  agreement  between 
the  indigo  method  and  that  of  Crum-Frankland  is  very  good. 
The  following  analyses  of  drainage  waters  refer  to  waters  collected 
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from  unmanured  arable  land  (Warington).     The  figures  represeot 
nitrogen  per  milUon :— 


Crum-Frankland  method. 

Indigo  method, 

227 

230 

16-6 

16*9 

13-3 

13-8 

In  a  series  of  comparative  analyses,  by  the  same  two  methods, 
of  nitrified  solutions  of  ammonic  chloride  {J,  G,  S,  1879,  p  448) 
the  agreement  between  the  results  was  generally  good,  and  the 
comparisons  instituted  by  Hatton  {J.  C.  S,  1881,  p.  258)  are 
equally  satisfactory. 

The  general  conclusion  respecting  the  indigo  method  for  deter- 
mining nitric  acid  will  be,  that  it  is  excellently  adapted  by  its 
simplicity,  rapidity,  and  delicacy  for  general  use  in  water  analysis ; 
but  that  accuracy  can  be  secured  only  by  working  under  the  same 
conditions  which  obtained  when  the  indigo  was  standardized. 
In  the  presence  of  organic  matter  the  results  obtained  with  indigo 
must  be  accepted  as  probably  below  the  truth.  ^ 

The  above  description  is  given  mainly  in  Warington's  own 
words,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  plan  of  working  the  process  so 
as  to  secure  accuracy ;  notvdthstanding  this,  •  there  are  some 
operators  who  seem  disposed  to  discard  it  even  for  water  analysis 
(Dupr^,  Analyst,  vi.  p.  39).  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
apparent  or  alleged  inaccuracies  arise  from  want  of  patience  or 
practice,  and  that  if  the  manipulations  are  well  understood,  the 
process  will  give  as  good  average  results  as  most  of  the  processes  in 
use  for  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid. 

It  is  certainly  the  most  handy  process  for  rapidly  ascertaining 
the  approximate  amount  of  nitric  acid  in  any  given  substance ;  and 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  use  of  some  other  methods  where  it  is  necessary  to 
know  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  to  be  dealt  with, 
it  is  without  a  rival.  For  such  purposes  in  the  case  of  materials  such 
as  guanos,  manures,  &c.,  the  process  may  be  shortened  as  follows : — 

(1)  A  rough  test  is  made  with  10  c.c.  of  the  nitrate  solution  and 
stronger  indigo  using  20  c.c.  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

(2)  If  10  c.c.  of  the  nitrate  solution  require  less  than  1  c.c.  of 
stronger  indigo,  then  10  c.c.  of  it  may  at  once  be  titrated  with  the 
weaker  indigo ;  the  volume  of  acid  being  regulated  by  the  first 
experiment  to  equal  the  volume  of  nitrate  solution,  plus  the  volume 
of  weaker  indigo  required.  1  c.c.  or  so  of  acid  either  way  does  not 
infiuence  the  experiment.  This  second  titration,  if  carefully 
performed,  using  an  ordinary  spirit  lamp  of  small  flame  for  heating, 
will  give  the  value  of  the  nitrate  in  terms  of  weak  indigo. 

(3\  If  in  the  preliminary  test  10  c.c.  of  the  nitrate  solution 
require  more  than  1  c.c,  but  less  than  3  c.c.  of  stronger  indigo,  the 
solution  may  be  titrated  at  once  with  stronger  indigo,  using  about 
12  c.a  of  acid. 

(4)    If  in  the  preliminary  test  10  c.c.  of  nitrate  solution  require 
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more  than  4  c.c.  of  stronger  indigo,  the  solution  must  be  diluted 
twice,  thrice,  or  more  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  about 
the  strength  of  the  weaker  standard  nitre  solution,  when  it  may  be 
finally  titrated  with  the  stronger  indigo  and  the  correct  amount  of 
acid. 

8.     Estimation  as  Nitric  Oxide. 

This  method  of  estimating  nitrogen  existing  as  nitric  and  nitrous 
acids,  either  separately  or  together,  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  one, 
and  capable  of  great  accuracy  under  proper  manipulation. 

It  is  now  best  known  as  the  C  rum-Frank  land  method.  The 
original  idea  emanating  from  Crum,  and  afterwai-ds  improved  in 
detail  of  manipulation  by  Frank  land  and  Armstrong,  in  their 
well-known  method  of  water  analysis. 

So  far  as  the  use  of  the  method  for  water  analysis  is  concerned, 
the  process  is  given  in  Part  VI.  where  the  shaking  tube  which  is 
used  for  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrogen  compounds  by  mercury 
and  sulphuric  acid  is  figured,  and  the  details  of  the  process  as 
applied  to  waters  fully  descri])ed. 

The  method  there  given,  however,  requires  the  use  of  a  gas 
apparatus.  The  method  now  to  be  described  obviates  that  necessity, 
and  though  the  results  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  as  exact, 
they  are  very  satisfactory  for  some  purposes,  such  as  the  examination 
of  nitrous  vitriol,  raw  commercial  nitrates,  manures,  &c. 

The  apparatus,  fig.  37,  is  designed  by  Lunge,  and  is  called  a 
nitrometer.  The  application  of  the  instrument  to  the  estimation  of 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids  in  vitriol  is  explained  by  him  as  follows  : — 

Its  principal  portion  is  a  glass  tube,  a,  of  a  little  over  60  c.c.  capacity, 
divided  into  \  c.c,  and,  for  the  sake  of  suspending  it  in  the  stand,  a  littie 
narrowed  in  its  lower  half.  At  the  bottom  it  tapers  to  fit  into  an  elastic  joint ; 
at  the  top  it  ends  in  a  funnel  communicating  with  the  inner  part  of  the  tube 
by  a  tap  of  the  same  kind  as  that  employed  in  Winkler's  gas  burette. 
Its  plug  has  one  bore  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  through  which  the 
measuring-tube  communicates  with  the  funnel,  and  another  curved  bore 
through  which  the  contents  of  the  funnel  can  be  run  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  plug.  To  this  a  short  elastic  tube  with  a  screw-clamp  and  a 
short  bit  of  glass-tubing  are  attached.  The  division  of  the  measuring-tube, 
a,  begins  from  the  tap  itself,  and  goes  from  the  top  downwards.  The  tube  a 
hangs  in  a  clamp,  which  can  be  instantaneously  opened  by  a  spring,  so  that 
the  tube  can  be  taken  out.  Another  clamp,  sliding  on  the  same  stand,  carries 
a  plain  cylindrical  glass  tube,  6,  tapering  below,  of  the  same  contents  and 
about  the  same  diameter  as  the  measuring-tube.  The  lower  ends  of  the  two 
tubes  are  connected  by  a  thick  elastic  tube,  h  slides  up  and  down  in  its 
clamp  with  friction.  In  order  to  use  the  apparatus,  b  is  placed  so  that  its 
lower  end  is  rather  higher  than  the  tap  of  a,  and  the  latter  being  opened, 
mercury  is  poured  in  through  h  till  it  has  just  entered  the  funnel  of  a.  As 
it  flows  into  a  from  below,  it  will  not  allow  any  air  bubbles  to  remain  in  the 
tube.  The  tap  is  now  closed ;  the  mercury  standing  in  the  funnel  is  run  off 
by  the  lateral  bore  of  the  tap ;  &  is  lowered ;  and  the  vitriol  to  be  tested  is  run 
into  the  funnel  by  means  of  a  fine  pipette.  Of  course  it  is  necessanr  to  have 
an  idea  of  the  maximum  quantity  of  NO  which  may  be  given  off  without 
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expelling  the  mercury  from  the  tube  altogether ;  and  the  quantity  of  vitriol 
must  be  taken  acoordingly.  By  carefully  opening  the  tap,  the  acid  is  run 
into  a  without  any  air  being  allowed  to  enter ;  in  a  similar  way  the  funnel  is 
washed  out  twice  by  means  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  put  more  than  8  to  10  c.c.  of  acid  into  the  apparatus ;  much 
better  only  4  to  5  c.c.  altogether  are  used  ;  but  in  any  case  there  must  be  an 


Fig.  37. 

excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  present.  Now  the  tube  a  is  taken  out  of  the 
spring  ckmp  and  well  shaken  up.  The  evolution  of  gas  in  the  case  of  nitrons 
acid  commences  at  once^tbe  acid  taking  a  purple  colour,  in  the  cose  of 
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nitrio  aoid^  after  %  minute  or  so.  The  reaction  is  ended  by  one  or  two 
minutes'  Tiolent  shaking.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  good  while  before  the  aoid 
clears  and  the  froth  snbeidee ;  but  mostly  this  is  the  case  in  a  Tery  short  time ; 
and  anyhow  it  is  necessary  to  wait  a  little,  so  that  the  apparatus  may  take  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  Now  by  sliding  b  up  or  down,  the  level  of  the 
mercury  in  this  tube  is  so  placed  that  it  is  as  much  higher  tiian  that  of  a  as 
corresponds  to  the  vitriol ;  say,  for  each  7  m.m.  of  aoid  1  m jn.  of  mercury ; 
or  else  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  made  the  same  in  both  tubes,  and  the 
height  of  mercury  corresponding  to  the  layer  of  vitriol  in  the  tube  is  deducted 
from  the  barometrical  pressure.  The  volume  of  the  nitric  oxide  can  be  read 
off  to  yV  C-C-;  it  is  reduced  by  Bunsen's  tables  to  O""  and  760  mjn. 
mercunal  pressure,  and  the  per-centage  of  the  acid  calculated  from  it. 
Each  C.C.  of  NO,  measured  at  0*"  and  760  m.m.  corresponds  to  1*348  m.gm. 
NO,  or  1-701  m.gm. N'O^,  or  2417  m.gm.  N^O*,  or  4*621  m.gm.  KNO>,  or 
8*806  NaNO^.  By  this  process,  of  course,  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  cannot 
be  distinguished,  but  are  always  estimated  together. 

After  reading  off,  b  is  again  placed  hiffher,  the  tap  of  a  is  ojjened,  and  thus 
first  the  nitric  oxide  and  then  the  vitriol,  muddy  with  mercuric  sulphate,  are 
driven  into  the  funnel.  When  the  mercury  begins  to  enter  the  same  as  weU, 
the  tap  is  closed,  the  acid  is  run  away  through  the  latend  bore,  and  everything 
is  ready  again  for  a  fresh  testing.  First,  the  screw-clamp  on  the  end  of  the 
glass  tap  is  closed  again,  lest  any  fresh  vitriol  should  run  into  the  side  tube ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  turn  the  plug  so  that  the  funnel  during  the  running-in  of 
fresh  vitriol  does  not  communicate  either  with  the  tube  a  or  the  lateral  bore 
of  the  tap.  If  any  sensible  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  be  present,  it  is 
best  to  add  a  little  powdered  potaasic  permanganate  to  the  vitriol. 

The  principle  of  the  reaction  is  explained  in  the  section  on  Water 
Analysis  (Estimation  of  Nitrates  and  Nitrites),  and  the  satisfactory 
nature  of  the  method  for  vitriol-testing  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
by  Watts,  by  Davis  (G.  N.  xxxvii.  p.  45),  and  many  others.  The 
instrument  itself  has  been  made  in  several  modified  ways,  but  the 
principle  of  its  construction  is  the  same. 

Allen  {Analyst  v.  p.  181)  recommends  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment for  the  estimation  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  water  residues ; 
and  to  obviate  the  difficulty  in  reading  the  volume  which  sometimes 
arises  from  the  mercurial  froth,  he  uses  two  nitrometers  side  by 
side,  in  one  of  which  is  worked  a  pure  standard  nitrate  solution,  and 
in  the  other  the  material  for  analysis  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  &c.  K  the  apparatus  contain- 
ing the  comparative  test  is  free  from  leakage,  it  may  be  retained  for 
a  long  period  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


9.    Bstlmation  of  Ammonlft  aad  Vltrates  by  OonTersion  into 
Nitroflren  Gkts,  with  Bromised  Sodic  Hypochlorite. 

Krocker  and  Dietrich  have  experimented  upon  this  method 
originally  devised  by  Knop,  but  instead  of  measuring  the  volume 
of  nitrogen  gas  produced,  which  does  not  always  give  exact  results, 
they  use  an  excess  of  the  oxidizing  agent,  and  after  the  action  is 
complete,  estimate  the  excess  residually  with  ^o  arsenious  solution 
and  iodized  starch-ps^r,  as  in  §  3G.     In  the  case  of  pure  ammooiacal 
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salts  or  nitrates  the  results  are  extremely  satisfisu^toiy,  and  also  with 
other  compounds  where  there  is  nothing  present  to  affect  the 
bromized  solution. 

JPr^aratian  of  the  Chlorohromoui  Solution:  One  part  of  orystals 
of  Bocuo  carbonate  is  disflolved  in  fifteen  parts  of  oold  diatiUed  water,  and 
chlorine  gas  passed  through  the  solution  till  coin]>letely  saturated ;  to  the 
fluid  is  then  added  a  sufficiency  of  25-per-c6nt.  caustic  soda  solution  to  render 
the  whole  slippery  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  Bromine  is  then  added 
to  the  mixture  until  a  distinct  lemon  colour  is  produced.  The  addition  of 
the  bromine  is,  however,  always  preferably  made  just  before  the  solution  has  to 
be  used  for  a  series  of  experiments. 

ISiraii&n  qf  the  SolutUm:  10  c.a  are  measured  into  a  small  beaker, 
diluted  with  distilled  water,  free  from  ammonia,  and  the  -^  arsenious  solution 
allowed  to  flow  in  with  constant  stirring,  until  a  dron  taken  out  with  a  glass 
rod  and  placed  upon  iodised  starch-paper  produces  no  blue  stain.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  process,  the  faint  blue  colour  produced  quickly  disappears,  there- 
fore the  effect  must  be  observed  immediately  the  contact  takes  place. 

Example:  10  c.c.  of  bromochlorous  solution  were  titrated  as  described 
with  arsenious  solution,  and  required  13*2  c.c.  65  c.c.  also  required  72*8  c.c. ; 
therefore  1  c.c.  bromized  solution =1*32  c.c.  arsenious  solution. 

The  decinormal  arsenious  solution  is  so  arranged  that  1  c.o.s  j^p|^  eq.  of 
CI,  Br,  or  I,  and  consequently  of  H ;  but  as  1  eq.  of  NH'  yields  8  eq.  off  H, 
3  C.C.  of  arsenious  solution  represent  -nriinr  eq.  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen ;  and 
therefore  1  c.c.  equals  respectively 

?^=O*O0C>46d6gm.N, 

or  5^=aO0O66e  gm.  NH» 

From  these  data  it  is  of  course  eas^  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the 
bromised  solution,  as  respects  ammonia  or  nitrogen,  by  simply  oonverting  the 
number  of  c.c.  used  in  any  analysis  into  their  value,  as  tt  anenious  solution, 
and  multiplying  by  the  systematic  ooeffioients  ^ven  above;  in  flMt,  each 
analysis  expresses  itself  in  this  form,  since  it  is  the  volume  of  anenious 
solution  required  which  represents  the  amount  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen 
present.  Thus  in  Krocker's  experiments,  a  solution  containing  1  gm.  of 
pure  ammonic  chloride  in  the  liter  was  used  for  estimation.  The  anenious 
solution  was  not  strictly  decinormal,  but  was  found  by  titration  with  f^ 
iodine  solution  to  be  slightly  weaker,  so  that  each  c.c.  represented  0*000489  gm. 
of  N,  instead  of  0*000466  gm.  20  c.c.  of  ammonia  solution=0*08  gm.  of 
NH^Cl,  were  placed  in  a  beaker  diluted  with  pure  distilled  water,  and  40  ojo. 
of  bromized  s^ution  added,  and  shaken  for  10  minutes  to  liberate  the  nitrogen 
gas. 

40  CO.  bromized  solution'^ 52*8  0.0.  "^AM* 

Arsenious  solution  required 
for  residual  titration      40*6  c.c. 

12*2  0.0. 

12*2  X  0*000439  =  0*00536  gm.  N.    Calculation  of  formula 
required  0*00524  gm.  K. 

Treatment   of  Nitrates.— It   has  been  seen  in  Harconrt'a 
process,  that  nitric  acid  is  conyerted  into  ammonia  by  means  of  dno 
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or  iron  in  alkaline  solution;  this,  however,  occupies  some  con- 
siderable time.  If,  however,  the  action  takes  place  in  an  acid 
instead  of  an  alkaline  solution,  the  effect  is  considerably  hastened. 
To  this  end  the  authors  use  a  flask  fitted  with  a  double  bulb  funnel, 
into  which  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  placed  to  absorb  any  traces 
of  ammonia  which  might  otherwise  be  carried  away  with  the 
hydrogen. 

The  weighed  or  measured  nitrate,  or  substance  containing  it,  is  placed  in 
the  flask  with  some  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  then  dosed  withiwe  safety 
funnel  and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour ;  the  contents  are  then  transferred  to  a 
beaker,  the  washings  of  the  funnel  and  flask  added  and  neutralized  with  sodio 
carbonate,  then  a  measured  excess  of  bromochlorous  solution  of  known 
stren^h  added,  and  titrated  residually  with  arsenious  solution  as  before 
described.  A  series  of  experiments  by  the  authors  gave  very  exact  numbers, 
with  ammonio  nitrate  averaging  99'9  per  cent,  instead  of  100. 


HITBITBS. 

Yeiy  dilute  solutions  of  nitrous  acid  in  combination  with  alkaline 
or  earUiy  bases,  such  as  naturally  occur  in  drinking  waters,  can  be 
titrated  with  very  fair  results,  according  to  Fresenius,  as 
follows : — 

250  c.c.  of  the  water  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  placed  in  a 
retort,  and  about  100  c.c.  distilled  into  a  250  c.c.  flask,  the  measure 
being  afterwards  made  up  with  pure  distilled  water ;  this  fluid  is 
then  acidified  with  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  titrated  with  a  very 
weak  standard  solution  of  permanganate. 

Nitrous  acid  may  be  thus  separated  without  any  danger  of 
oxidation;  the  presence  of  nitrates  or  other  ordinary  constituents  of 
water  do  not  in  the  slightest  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  results; 
the  greater  part  of  the  acid  distils  over  in  the  first  20  or  30  c.c 

It  is  necessaiy  that  the  solution  should  be  very  dilute,  not 
exceeding  about  6  m.gm.  of  nitrous  acid  per  liter ;  if  much  stronger 
than  this  irregularities  occur  which  interfere  with  accuracy. 

The  usual  qualitative  test  for  nitrites  is,  to  acidify  the  water 
moderately  with  pure  sulphuric  acid,  then  adding  potassic  iodide 
and  starch  liquor ;  the  occurrence  of  the  dark  blue  colour  of  starch 
iodide  reveals  the  presence  of  nitrites  immediately.  This  test  may  be 
conveniently  applied  before  distilling  any  sample  of  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  amount  of  nitrites  present 

Example :  Some  solution  of  potassic  nitrite  was  added  to  pure  water,  and 
on  testing  in  the  above  manner  a  deep  blue  solution  was  obtained. 

260  0.0.  of  the  same  liquid  were  then  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
titrated  with  a  permanganate  solution  of  which  85  o.o.  represented  0^  gm.  of 
iron  or  00068  gm.  of  nitrous  acid.  The  quantity  required  was  8*2  o.o. 
260  0.0.  were  then  acidified  with  aoetio  acid,  and  about  half  the  liquid  distilled 
and  ^uted  to  260  c.c,  then  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  titrated  with 
the  permanganate;  the  qmqitity  reqnir^  was  7*5  o.c. 
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The  first  experiment  showed  the  presence  of  0*00159  gm.  of 
nitrous  acid  and  the  second  0*00146  gm.,  or  a  loss  in  the  250  c.c.  of 

0  000 13  gm. 

The  colorimetric  method  of  Trommsdorf  (Z.  a.  C,  viii.  p.  358) 
depends  upon  the  reaction  just  mentioned ;  the  re-agents  used  being 
zinc  iodide,  sulphuric  acid,  and  starch.  Leeds  has  investigated 
the  conditions  under  which  this  method  is  best  carried  out,  and 
has  found  that,  without  special  care,  the  error  due  to  dissolved  air 
and  exposure  to  light  may  be  enormous. 

The  testing  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  about  20  gm.  of  zinc 
chloride  and  2  gm.  of  zinc  iodide  in  water,  adding  about  5  gm.  of 
starch  previously  emulsified  with  boiling  water,  and  diluting  the 
whole  to  about  1  liter. 

The  proportions  used  in  analysis  are  100  c.c.  of  the  water  to  be 
tested,  3  c.c.  of  the  above-described  zinc  iodide  and  starch,  and 

1  c.c.  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  effect  of  this  zinc 
iodide  is  found  by  a  standard  solution  of  potassic  nitrite.  Leeds 
states  that  about  0'04  m.gm.  of  N'O'  in  100  c.c.  is  the  superior 
limit  at  which  this  process  can  be  safely  worked.  Waters  contain- 
ing more  than  this  amount  must  be  diluted  before  testing  quantita- 
tively.   The  inferior  limit  is  probably  about  0*002  m.gm.  per  100  c.c. 

The  delicacy  of  the  test  is  seriously  influenced  by  the  dissolved 
organic  colouring  matters  in  natural  waters,  and  probably  by 
various  inorganic  constituents;  and  the  reaction  can  only  be  depended 
on  by  discharging  all  atmospheric  oxygen  out  of  the  water,  and 
the  re-agents  themselves,  by  a  current  of  pure  carbonic  anhydride. 

Leeds  prefers  to  use  the  method  as  an  absolute  volumetric  one 
by  operating  as  just  described,  and  finding  the  amount  of  liberated 
iodine  by  weak  standard  hyposulphite. 

The  exceedingly  delicate  colorimetric  method  of  estimatinK 
nitrites  originally  devised  by  Griess  with  meta-diamido-benzol,  and 
afterwards  elaborated  by  Preusse  and  Tiemann,  will  be  described 
in  the  section  on  Water  Analysis. 


OZYOBK. 
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§  68.  The  estimation  of  free  oxygen  in  waters  has  been  investi- 
gated by  many  operators,  but  up  to  the  present  time  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  volumetric  methods  are  found  completely  trast- 
worthy.  The  method  by  Mohr  of  finding  the  oxidizing  power 
of  weak  alkaline  solutions  of  oxygen  upon  ferrous  compounds, 
and  subsequent  titration  by  permanganate,  as  also  that  of 
Schiitzenberger  with  sodic  hydrosulphite  and  ammoniacal 
copper  solution,  regulated  by  indigo,  are  by  no  means  consonant 
with  each  other,  nor  with  the  accurate  gasometric  method  of 
Bunson. 
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Both  Mohr's  and  Schiitzenberger's  processes*  have  been 
repeatedly  criticized  with  the  same  results,  the  latter  especially  by 
Hutchinson  (C.  N,  xxxviil  p.  184). 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen. — This  substance  is  now  largely  used 
commercially  for  bleaching  and  other  purposes,  and  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  ascertain  its  oxygenating  power  which  fortunately  can 
be  done  Tolumetrically  with  accuracy  and  dispatch. 

Schone  (Z.  a.  C  xviii  p.  133)  gives  a  resiinU  of  the  various 
methods  in  use  for  this  purpose,  comprising  the  permanganate 
estimation  originally  proposed  by  Br o die,  the  estimation  by  iodine 
and  hyposulphite,  Thenard's  gasomotric  method,  and  the  indigo 
and  colorimetric  methods.  He  gives  the  preference  to  the  per- 
manganate and  colorimetric  methods;  but  Kingzett  {J,  C.  8. 
1880,  p.  792)  has  clearly  shown  that  the  best  and  most  rapid 
estimation  is  made  by  iodine  and  hyposulphite  in  the  presence  of  a 
tolerably  large  excess  of  sulphurid  acid,  the  reaction  being 

2HI  +  H»0'=2H'0  +  P 

The  function  performed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  is  difficult  of 
explanation,  but  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  reaction  experienced 
by  many  operators  no  doubt  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  insufficient  acid. 

Kingzett's  method  consists  in  mixing  10  cc.  of  the  peroxide 
solution  to  be  examined  with  about  30  cc.  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (1  :  3)  in  a  beaker,  adding  crystals  of  potassic  iodide  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  after  standing  five  minutes  the  liberated 
iodine  is  titrated  with  ^-^  hyposulphite  and  starch.  The  peroxide 
solution  should  not  exceed  the  strength  of  2  volumes,  if  stronger 
it  must  be  diluted  proportionately  before  the  analysis. 

In  the  case  of  very  weak  solution  it  will  be  advisable  to  titrate 
with  ^|p7  hyposulphite. 

1  cc.   1^  hyposulphite=0-0017  gm.  HW. 

The  estimation  of  this  substance  may  also  be  readily  made  in  the 
absence  of  organic  or  other  reducing  matters  by  weak  standard  per- 
manganate in  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  the  permanganate 
being  added  until  a  faint  rose  colour  occurs  :  the  reaction  is — 

2KMnO* + 5HW + 3H>SO*=K«SO*+2MnSO^+8ff  0^-50^ 

The  same  reaction  may  be  used  for  the  estimation  by  measuring  the 
oxygen  gas  evolved  in  a  suitable  apparatus ;  but  Kingzett  states, 
that  to  ensure  concordant  results  in  this  method  no  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  used;  that  when  acid  is  us^d  the  results  are  liable  to 
uncertainty  from  unknown  causes,  so  that  occasionally  oxygen  will 
be  given  off  in  much  larger  proportion  than  the  quantity  of  peroxide 
warrants,    showing  that  the  permanganate  itself  furnishes  this 

*  Two  •Uboimte  critioal  papers  have  been  jnibliihed  on  this  sablect,  ▼».*  P r  eusse 
and  Tiemann  (B«rtcHt«  DtuUch,  Ch^m.  u$$eU$eh,  1879,  v.  1768),  and  Koniv  and 
K  ranch  (Z.  a  C.  six.  p.  859),  hat  nnfortnnately  the  cohorasions  appear  to  he  aunost 
diametrically  opposite. 
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excess.  Experiments  quoted  by  the  same  authority  prove,  however, 
that  in  the  absence  of  acid  the  results  agree  very  well  with  the 
iodide  and  hyposulphite  method. 


PHOSPHOBIO    AOID   AND   PHOSPHATBS. 

F0»=U2. 

§  69.  The  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid,  either  volumetrically 
or  by  weighty  presents  a  subject  of  considerable  interest,  and  one 
which  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  most  chemists.  The  present 
enormous  consumption  of  artificial  manures  throughout  the 
civiliised  world,  the  agricultural  value  of  which  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  them, 
and  the  state  of  combination  in  which  it  exists,  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  of  many  processes  for  its  estimation,  and  has  probably 
given  rise  to  more  controversy  than  any  other  substance  of  com- 
mercial interest  in  existence. 

Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  has  given  scope  for  a 
large  amount  of  quackery  among  so-called  commercial  aiudysts, 
some  of  whom  seem  to  arrogate  to  themselves  secret  methods  of 
analysis,  which  render  their  services  valuable  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  buyer,  or  on  the  other  to  the  seller  of  phoephatic  materials, 
because  they  can  certify  to  either  low  or  high  results  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  anxiety  of  dealers  to  obtain  certain  results  suitable  to  their 
pockets  can  hardly  be  surprising,  when  it  is  considered  that  a 
difference  of  1  per  cent,  may  make  a  variation  in  price  of  hundreds 
of  pounds  in  one  transaction ;  nevertheless,  in  this  case,  as  also  in 
the  valuation  of  soda  ash  and  caustic  soda  by  analysis,  such 
anomalies  should  at  once  and  for  ever  be  got  rid  of  by  uniform 
action  on  the  part  of  honest  analysts,  who  above  most  men  should 
have  the  object  before  them  of  stating  the  exact  truth,  so  &r  as  it 
lies  in  their  power. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects,  appointed  by  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British 
Association,*  will  help  to  accomplish  this  uniformity. 

In  this  treatise  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  gravimetric  processes 
for  the  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid,  except  in  so  far  as  they  serve 
to  verify  the  results  obtained  by  volumetric  methods,  and  of  these 
latter  I  am  of  opinion  that  two  only  are  admissible ;  namely,  first 
and  chiefly,  that  by  uranium;  and  secondly,  the  method  of  Stolba, 
in  which  the  PO'  is  separated  as  ammonio-magnesio  phosphate, 
with  subsequent  titration  by  standard  acid.  This  opinion  is  based 
upon  many  hundreds  of  analyses  conducted  in  my  own  laboratory, 

*  Beport  of  a  OomndttM  of  SMiion  B  OB  tlM  ""lUthods  «iiiploj«d  in  tlM  etti^^ 
of  PotMh  and  PhMphorio  AoM«  and  om  tlM  mode  ol  ftiiliBff  tlM  retolts: "  London,  1878. 
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and  upon  the  testimony  of  many  competent  chemists  who  have 
occupied  themselves  with  the  matter,  and  wlioso  contributions  to 
various  scientific  journals  have  been  consulted  and  freely  used  in  the 
compilation  of  this  section.* 


1.    By  Precipitation  as  Uranic  Phosphate  in  Acetic  Acid  Solution. 

This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  when  uranic  acetate  or 
nitrate  is  added  to  a  neutral  solution  of  tribasio  phosphoric  acid, 
such,  for  instance,  as  sodic  orthophosphate,  the  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  thrown  down  as  yellow  uranic  phosphate  XJrK)', 
PO'  4-  Aq. ;  should  the  solution,  however,  contain  free  mineral 
acid,  it  must  be  neutralized  with  an  alkali,  and  an  alkaline  acetate 
added,  together  with  excess  of  free  acetic  acid.  Li  case  of  using 
ammonia  and  ammonic  acetate,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  thrown  down  as  double  phosphate  of  uranium  and  ammonia, 
having  a  light  lemon  colour,  and  the  composition  2(Ur'0'), 
2NH*0,P'0'+Aq.  When  this  precipitate  is  washed  with  hot 
water,  dried  and  burned,  the  ammonia  is  entirely  dissipated, 
leaving  uranic  phosphate,  which  possesses  the  formula  2(XJr*0*), 
P*0*,  and  contains  in  100  parts  80*09  uranic  oxide  and  19*91 
phosphoric  acid.  In  the  presence  of  fixed  alkalies,  instead  of 
ammonia,  the  precipitate  consists  simply  of  uranic  phosphate.  By 
this  method  phosphoric  acid  may  be  completely  removed  from  all 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  also,  with  a  slight  modification, 
from  iron ;  not,  however,  satisfactorily  from  alumina  when  present 
in  any  quantity. 

The  details  of  the  gravimetric  process  were  fully  described  by 
me  (C.  N,  i.  pp.  97 — 122),  and  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
that  article,  while  employed  in  further  investigation  of  the  subject, 
I  devised  the  volumetric  method  now  to  be  described.  Since  that 
time  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  Neubauert  and  Pincus;]: 
had  independently  of  each  other  and  myself  arrived  at  the  same 
process.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  be  considered  how 
easy  the  step  is  from  the  ordinary  determination  by  weight  to  that 
of  measure,  when  the  delicate  reaction  between  uranium  and 
potassic  ferrocyanide  is  known.  Moreover,  the  great  want  of  a 
really  good  volumetric  process  for  phosphoric  acid  in  place  of  those 
hitherto  used  has  been  felt  by  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  it, 
and  consequently  the  most  would  be  made  of  any  new  method 

^Fresenius,  Qimnt.  Chei$i.  Analyw,  Gt«  Aufl.  p.  411. 
Abesser,  Jani  u.  Miircker,  Z.  a.  C.  xii.  239. 
Schumann,  ihid.  xi.  382;    Janovsky,  ibid.  zl.  153. 
Qilbert,  Und.  xii.  1;   BQmpler,  ihid.  xii.  151. 
Fresenius,   Neubaner,   and   Luck,  ihid.  ix.  16. 
Mohr,   Titrirhuch,  4t«  Aufl.  520. 
Neubauer,    Anal,  des  Hams,  6t«  Aufl. 

Joulie,  Moniteur  8cientifiq\ie,  1872 — 3,  et  Annxiaire  de  la  Phannacie,  r^digiS  par 
Dr.  C.  Mehu,  1875,  j).  465,  etc.,  etc. 

t  Arehiv.  fftr  vpia»en»chdftJiche  HeUkundef  Bd.  iv.  x>*  ?28. 
t  Journal  /ftr  Prakt.  Chem.  Ixxvi.  p.  104. 
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possessing  so  great  a  claim  to  accuracy  as  the  gravimetric  estimation 
of  phosphoric  acid  by  uranium  undoubtedly  does. 

The  great  advantages  possessed  by  the  method  over  Lie  big  and 
Eaewsky's  iron  process  are  that  the  combination  between  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  uranium  is  definite  and  certain,  and  that  the 
mixture  needs  no  filtration,  since  uranic  phosphate  produces  no 
colour  with  potassic  ferrocyanido  like  ferric  phosphate.  For  the 
ready  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  such  as  occur  in  manures  and  urine, 
the  process  is  exceedingly  accurate. 


2.    Estimation   of  Phosphoric   Acid  in  combination  with  Alkaline 
Bases,  or  in  presence  of  small  quantities  of  Alkaline  Earths. 

Tlie  necessary  materials  are — 

(a)  A  standard  solution  of  uranic  acetate  or  nitrate. 

(b)  A  standard  solution  of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid. 

(c)  A  solution  of  sodic  acetate  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  made  by 
dissolving  100  gm.  of  sodic  acetate  in  water,  adding  100  c.c.  of  puro 
acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-04  (about),  and  diluting  to  1  liter.  Exact 
quantities  are  not  necessary. 

(d)  A  freshly  prepared  solution  of  potassic  ferrocyanide,  or 
some  finely  powdered  pure  crystals  of  the  same  salt 

Standard  Solution  of  Uranium. — This  solution  may  consist  of 
uranic  nitrate  instead  of  acetate,  the  salt  being  dissolved  in  distillod 
water,  and  of  such  strength  that  1  c.c.  represents  0005  gm.  of 
phosphoric  acid.  An  approximate  solution  is  obtained  by  using 
about  3d  gm.  of  either  salt  to  the  liter.  In  the  case  of  using 
uranic  nitrate  it  is  imperative  that  the  sodic  acetate  should 
accompany  the  titration  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  occurrence 
of  free  nitric  acid  in  the  solution.  With  acetate,  however,  it  may 
be  omitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  operator,  but  it  is  important 
that  the  method  used  in  standardizing  the  uranium  be  invariably 
adhered  to  in  the  actual  analysis.  The  solution  should  be  perfectly 
clear  and  free  from  basic  »Btlt.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
most  concordant  results  are  invariably  obtained  by  uranic  acetate. 
Whether  the  solution  is  made  from  either  uranic  acetate  or  nitrate, 
it  is  advisable  to  include  about  25  c.c.  of  pure  glacial  acetic,  or  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  weaker  acid  to  each  liter  of  solution ; 
exposure  to  light  has  then  no  reducing  action. 


8.    Titration  of  the  Uraniom  Solution. 

Standard  Phosphoric  Acid, — ^When  the  uranium  solution  is  not 
required  for  manures,  it  should  bo  titrated  upon  ammonio-sodic 
phosphate    (microcosmic    salt)    as   follows: — 5*866   gm.    of  the 
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crystallized,  non-effloresced  salt  (previously  powdered  and  pressed 
between  bibulous  paper  to  remove  any  adhering  moisture),  are 
weighed,  dissolved  in  water,  and  diluted  to  1  liter.  50  c.a  of  this 
solution  will  represent  0-1  gm.  PO'. 

60  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  measured  into  a  small  beaker,  5  c.c.  sodio  acetate 
solution  added  if  uranic  nitrate  is  to  be  used,  and  the  mixture  heated  to 
90**  or  100**  G.  The  uranium  solution  is  then  delivered  in  from  a  boreltey 
divided  into  ^  c.c.,  until  a  test  taken  shall  show  the  slight  predominance  of 
uranium.  This  is  done  by  spreading  a  drop  or  two  of  the  hot  mixture  upon 
a  clean  white  level  plate,  and  bringing  in  contact  with  the  middle  of  the  ctop 
a  small  glass  rod  moistened  with  the  freshly  made  solution  of  ferrocyanide, 
or  a  dust  of  the  powdered  salt.  The  occurrence  of  a  faint  brown  tinge  shows 
an  excess  of  uranium,  the  slightest  amount  of  which  produces  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate of  uranic  ferrocyanide. 

A  second  or  third  titration  is  then  made  in  the  same  way,  so  as 
to  arrive  exactly  at  the  strength  of  the  uranium  solution,  which 
is  then  diluted  and  re-titrated,  until  exactly  20  c.c.  are  required  to 
produce  the  necessary  reaction  with  50  c.c.  of  phosphate. 

Suppose  18*7  c.c.  of  the  uranium  solution  have  been  required  to 
produce  the  colour  with  50  c.c.  of  phosphate  solution,  then  every 
18'7  c.c.  will  have  to  be  diluted  to  20  c.c.  in  order  to  be  of  the 
proper  strength,  or  935  to  1000.  After  dilution,  two  or  three  fresh 
trisds  must  be  made  to  insure  accuracy. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  that  the  actual  experiment  for 
estimating  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of  the  uranium  solution  should 
take  place  with  about  the  same  bulk  of  fluid  that  has  been  used  in 
standardizing  the  solution,  and  with  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
relative  amount  of  sodic  acetate,  and  the  production  of  the  same 
depth  of  colour  in  testing.  If  these  conditions  are  observed,  the 
method  is  really  capable  of  extreme  accuracy.  Hence  the  propor- 
tions here  recommended  have  been  chosen,  so  that  50  c.c.  of  liquid 
shall  contain  0*1  gm.  P*0',  which  is  about  the  proportion  that 
would  naturally  occur  in  the  usual  course  of  analysis. 

Standard  Plwaphonc  Acid  coneaponding  volume  for  volume 
with  Standard  Uranium. — ^This  solution  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
14 '71  gm.  of  microcosmic  salt  in  a  liter,  and  is  two  and  a  half 
times  the  strength  of  the  solution  before  described ;  it  is  used  for 
residual  titration  in  case  the  required  volume  of  uranium  is  over- 
stepped in  any  given  analysis. 

A  little  practice  enables  the  operator  to  tell  very  quickly  the 
precise  point,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  two  drops 
are  brought  together  for  the  production  of  the  chocolate  colour, 
however  faint  it  seems  at  first,  if  lefl  for  some  little  time  the  colour 
increases  considerably,  owing  to  the  retarding  action  of  the  sodic 
acetate  and  acetic  acid  upon  the  formation  of  uranic  ferrocyanide, 
but  this  has  no  effect  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  process,  since  the 
original  standard  of  the  solution  has  been  based  on  an  experiment 
conducted  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
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The  AnaljfHcal  Process :  In  eetimating  unknown  quantities  of  phoephoric 
aoid,  it  is  neoessary  to  have  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  amount  in  any 
given  material,  so  as  to  fulfil  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  laid  down 
above ;  that  is  to  say,  50  o.c.  of  solution  shall  contain  about  0*1  gm.  PO*,  or 
whatever  other  proportion  may  have  been  used  in  standardising  tiie  uranium 
solution.  It  is  found  that  considerable  variations  in  the  amount  of  sodio 
acetate  and  acetic  acid  modify  the  ending  of  the  process  to  a  noticeable 
extent ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  operation  be  conducted  with  approximate 
volumes  of  liquid  and  amounts  of  substence  very  concordant  results  are 
obtained,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  with  care  and  practice,  the  estima- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid,  in  combination  with  alkaline  or  earthy  bases,  by 
this  method,  is  fully  as  accurate  as  any  method  of  estimation  by  weight. 

The  compound  containing  the  phosphoric  acid  to  be  estimated  is  dissolved 
in  water,  or  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  6  c.c.  of  sodic  acetate 
added,  and  the  volume  made  up  to  about  60  c.c,  then  heated  to  about  90**  G. 
on  the  water  bath,  and  the  uranium  solution  delivered  in  cautiously,  with 
frequent  testing  as  above  described,  until  the  faint  brown  tinge  appears. 

The  first  triiu  will  give  roughly  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  present,  and 
taking  that  as  a  guide,  the  operator  can  vary  the  amount  of  liquid  and  sodic 
acetate  for  the  final  titration,  should  the  proportions  be  found  widely 
differing  from  those  under  which  the  strength  of  the  uranium  was  originaUy 
fixed. 

Each  CO.  of  uranium  solution =0*006  gm.  PO*. 


4.  Bstimation  of  Phosphorio  Acid  in  combination  with  Lime  and 
Maffneaia  (Bonea,  Bone  Ash,  Soluble  Phoaphatea,  and  other 
Phosphatio  ICateriala,  free  from  Iron  and  Alumina). 

The  procedure  in  these  cases  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  two 
respects  only;  that  is  to  say,  the  uranium  solution  is  preferably 
standardized  by  tribasic  calcic  phosphate ;  and  in  the  process  of 
titration  it  is  necessary  to  add  nearly  the  full  amount  of  uranium 
required  before  heating  the  mixture,  so  as  to  prevent  the  precipita- 
tion of  calcic  phosphate,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  acetic  acid 
solution  when  heated;  or  the  modification  adopted  by  Fresenius, 
Neubauer,  and  Luck,  may  be  used,  which  consisto  in  reversing 
the  process  by  taking  a  measured  volume  of  uranium,  and  delivering 
into  it  the  solution  of  phosphate  until  a  drop  of  the  mixture  ceases 
to  give  a  brown  colour  with  ferrocyanide.  This  plan  gives,  however, 
much  more  trouble,  and  possesses  no  advantage  on  the  score  of 
accuracy,  because  in  any  case  at  least  two  titrations  must  occur,  and 
the  first  being  made  somewhat  roughly,  in  the  ordinary  way,  shows 
within  1  or  2  c.c.  the  volume  of  standard  uranium  required ;  and  in 
the  final  trial  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  at  once  nearly  the  quantity, 
then  heat  the  mixture,  and  finish  the  titration  by  adding  a  drop  or 
two  of  uranium  at  a  time  until  the  required  colour  is  obtained. 

This  reversed  process  is  strongly  advocated  by  many  operators, 
but  except  in  rare  instances  I  fail  to  see  its  superiority  to  the  direct 
method  for  general  use.  The  best  modification  to  adopt  in  the 
reverse  process  is  to  use  invariably  an  excess  of  unauum,  and  to 
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titrate  back  with  standard  phosphate  solution  till  the  colour 
disappears ;  this  avoids  all  the  trouble  of  preparing  and  cleaning  a 
burette  for  the  solution  to  be  analyzed,  and  if  a  standard  phosphate 
is  made  to  correspond  volume  for  volume  with  the  uranium,  an 
analysis  may  always  be  brought  into  order  at  any  stage. 

Standard  Calcic  Phosphate, — It  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon  the 
usual  preparations  of  tricalcic  phosphate  by  weighing  any  given 
quantity  direct,  owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  state  in  which  the 
phosphoric  acid  may  exist;  therefore,  in  order  to  titrate  the 
uranium  solution  with  calcic  phosphate,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  rather  more  than  5  gm.  of  precipitated  pure  tricalcic  phosphate 
such  as  occurs  in  commerce,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  slight  excess  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  dilute  to  a  liter ;  by  this  means  is  obtained  a 
solution  of  acid  monocalcic  phosphate.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
exact  amount  of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  present  in  a  given  measure 
of  this  solution,  two  portions  of  50  c.c.  each  are  placed  in  two  beakers, 
each  holding  about  half  a  liter ;  ammonia  is  then  added  until  a 
distinct  precipitate  is  produced,  and  which  does  not  disappear  on 
stirring  :  this  is  again  dissolved  by  acetic  acid  to  a  perfecUy  clear 
fluid.  A  slight  excess  of  solution  of  uranic  acetate  or  nitrate  is  then 
added  to  each,  together  with  about  10  c.c.  of  the  acetic  solution  of 
sodic  acetate,  heated  to  boiling  on  a  hot  plate  or  sandbath,  and  the 
beakers  filled  up  with  boiling  distilled  water,  then  set  aside  to  settle, 
which  occurs  very  speedily.  The  supernatant  fluid  should  be 
faintly  yellow  from  excess  of  uranium.  When  perfectly  settled, 
the  clear  liquid  is  withdrawn  by  a  syphon  or  poured  off  as  closely 
as  possible  without  disturbing  the  precipitate,  and  the  beakers 
again  filled  up  with  boiling  water.  The  same  should  be  done  a 
third  time,  when  the  precipitates  may  be  brought  on  two  filters,  and 
need  very  little  further  washing. 

When  the  filtration  is  complete,  the  filters  are  dried  and  ignited 
in  the  usual  way,  taking  care  to  bum  off  all  carbon.  Before  being 
weighed,  however,  they  must  be  moistened  with  strong  nitric  acid 
to  re-oxidize  any  phosphate  reduced  by  the  filter,  dried  perfectly  in 
the  water  bath  or  oven,  and  again  ignited ;  at  first,  very  gently, 
then  strongly,  so  as  to  leave  a  residue  when  cold  of  a  pure  light 
lemon  colour;  this  is  uranic  phosphate  2(Ur'0'),  PO*,  the  per- 
centage composition  of  which  is  80*09  of  uranic  oxide,  and  19*91 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  two  precipitates  are  accurately  weighed  and  should  agree  to 
within  a  trifle.  If  they  differ,  the  mean  is  taken  to  represent  the 
amount  of  PO*  in  the  given  quantity  of  tricalcic  phosphate,  from 
which  may  be  calculated  the  strength  of  the  solution  to  be  used  as 
a  standard. 

The  actual  standard  required  is  5  gm.  of  pure  tricalcic  phosphate 
per  liter ;  and  it  should  be  adjusted  to  this  strength  by  dilution, 
after  the  actual  strength  has  been  found  by  precipitation   with 
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uranium.     In  this  way  is  obtained  a  standard  which  agrees  exactly 
with  the  analysis  of  a  superphosphate  or  other  similar  manure. 

Standard  Uranium  Solution. — This  is  preferably  made  from 
acetate  and  is  adjusted  to  such  strength  that  25  c.c.  are  required  to 
give  the  faint  chocolate  colour  with  ferrocyanide,  when  50  c.c.  of 
the  standard  solution  of  calcic  phosphate  are  taken  for  titration. 
Working  in  this  manner  each  c.c.  of  uranium  solution  represents 
1  per  cent,  of  soluble  tricalcic  phosphate,  when  1  gm.  of  manure  is 
taken  for  analysis,  because  50  c.c.  of  the  calcic  phosphate  will 
contain  0*25  gm.  of  Ca'PH)®  and  will  require  25  c.c.  of  uranium 
solution  to  balance  it. 

These  standards  are  given  as  convenient  for  manures,  but  they 
may  be  modified  to  suit  any  particular  purpose. 

Standard  Calcic  Phospliaie  corresponding  volume  for  volume 
with  the  Uranium. — This  solution  is  advisable  for  bringing  any 
analysis  into  order  iu  case  the  exact  point  is  overstepped,  and 
should  contain  10  gm.  of  pure  calcic  phosphate  per  liter.  It  is 
made  by  taking  the  necessary  weight  of  calcic  phosphate  whose 
strength  has  been  found  by  precipitation  with  uranium,  dissolving 
it  in  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  diluting  somewhat, 
reprecipitating  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  then  dissolving  in 
aepttc  acid,  and  diluting  to  1  liter. 


5.    Bstimatlon  of  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Kinerals  or  other  substances 
containins:  Iron,  Alumina,  or  other  distnrbinff  matters. 

In  order  to  make  use  of  any  volumetric  process  for  this  purpose, 
the  phosphoric  acid  must  be  separated.  It  is  true  there  are 
methods  in  vogue  which  profess  to  accomplish  the  object  in  the 
presence  of  these  substances,  but  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  accuracy, 
and  are  not  worth  consideration. 

There  are  five  methods  of  separation  available  : — 

(a)  By  molybdic  acid  (applicable  to  all  minerals,  soils,  and 
manurial  substances). 

(fi)  By  digestion  with  5-per-cent.  sulphuric  acid  solution 
(applicable  to  raw  phosphates  containing  a  moderate  quantity  of 
iron  or  alumina,  or  both,  such  as  Lahn  phosphates,  coprolites,  &c.). 

(y\  By  Reynoso  and  Girard's  method  as  stannic  phosphate 
(applicable  to  the  same). 

(2)  By  Chancel's  bismuth  process  (applicable  to  the  same), 
in  the  absence  of  sulphates  and  chlorides. 

(e)  By  Jou lie's  ammonio-magnesic  citrate  process  (applicable 
to  the  same),  and  to  manures  in  general;  also  as  the  preliminary 
step  to  the  use  of  Stolba's  alkalimetric  method. 

Another  admirable  method  of  separating  phosphoric  acid  from 
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iron  and  alumina  is  described  by  Flight  (/.  C.  S.  [2]  xiiL  p.  698), 
bat  as  this  is  adapted  more  to  miner^  containing  phosphoric  acid 
mainly  in  combination  with  iron  and  alamina  it  need  not  farther 
be  described  here. 


a.     Separation  by  Xolybdie  Solutioii. 

Molyhdie  Soluiion :  Prepared  by  diflBolring  150  gm.  of  ammonie  molyb- 
date  in  1  liter  of  water,  and  pouring  it  into  1  liter  of  commercially  pore 
nitric  acid  of  ap.  gr.  1*20  or  thereaboat  (the  mixture  must  not  be  rerened). 
Abont  100  c.c.  of  this  solution  suffice  to  precipitate  0-1  pa.  of  phasitorio 
acid,  and  it  is  not  adfisable  to  take  a  much  greater  quantity  for  aepmtion. 
The  mineral  is  best  brought  into  solution  by  nitric  acid ;  sulnhurio  add  may 
be  used,  but  in  cases  where  lime  is  the  base,  it  is  obriondy  inadmiarible. 
Hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorides  must  not  be  present  in  any  large  qnantityy 
nor  arsenic,  silicic,  or  organic  acids. 

Hie  somewhat  concentrated  clear  solution  of  the  substance  being  pr^Mured, 
mdjbdic  solution  is  added  in  the  proportion  mentioned,  and  the  mixture 
allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature  of  about  60°  C.  for  three  hours  (special 
experiments  have  proved  oonclusively  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  this  is  snifi- 
cient) ;  it  is  Ihen  cooled,  the  yellow  precipitate  brought  upon  a  small  filter, 
and  washed  with  a  mixture  of  molybdic  solution  and  water  in  equal  propor- 
tions. If  the  washing  is  carefully  done,  it  will  not  require  more  than  doubla 
the  volume  of  the  original  liquid. 

The  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  warm 
diluted  ammonia  (1  part  of  strong  liquid  ammonia  and  8  psiis  of  water),  and 
the  excess  of  ammonia  nearly  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  Uqnid 
is  then  cooled,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  with  "  magnesia  mixtnre" 
in  the  proportion  of  about  10  c.o.  to  0*1  gm.  of  PK>*. 

Magn€$ia  Mixture:  Made  by  dissolving  110  gm.  of  magnesio  chloride 
and  140  gm.  of  ammonio  chlonde  in  1300  c.c.  of  water,  and  diluting  the 
mixture  to  2  liters  with  strong  liquid  ammonia.  10  c.c.  of  this  clear  mixture 
is  nearly  twice  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  precipitate  0*1  gm.  PK>*,  but  the 
exoess  is  advisable,  since  it  prevents  the  solubility  of  the  double  phosphate. 
After  adding  the  precipitant,  strong  ammonia  is  poured  into  the  mixt^ure  to 
about  one-tnird  of  the  volume ;  the  total  volume  for  01  gm.  PK)*  should  be 
about  100  or  120  c.o.  After  standing  in  the  cold  for  three  hours  (special 
experiments  have  proved  this  to  be  quite  sufficient),  the  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  small  filter,  washed  moderately  with  ammoniacal  water,  then  disKlved 
with  a  few  drops  of  strong  hydroohlorio  acid  and  hot  water,  the  filter  washed 
with  repeated  small  portions  of  hot  water,  the  exoess  cf  acid  cautiously^ 
neutralized  with  dilute  ammonia,  so  that  a  faint  but  decided  precipitate  is 
formed,  then  6  c.c.  of  sodio  aoetete  solution  added,  which  shoula  again 
render  the  liquid  clear ;  and  the  solution  titrated  with  standard  uranic  acetate 
as  before  described. 


The  usnol  coarse  adopted  when  tho  molybdic  method  of  separa- 
tion is  employed  is  to  ignite  and  weigh  the  precipitate  as  magnesio 
pyrophosphate,  and  this  is,  when  all  precautions  (such  as  remoyal 
of  silica,  &c.)  are  token,  undoubtedly  the  most  correct  way ;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  obtain  very  good  resulto  Yolumetri- 
cally ;  in  fact,  quicker  and  better  resulte  may  be  obtained  in  the 
case  of  manures  as  a  rule,  because  the  removal  of  silica  or  other 
impurities  is  not  necessary. 
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/3.     Bxtraction  of  the  Phon>horlo  Aoid  mainly  aa  Oalelo  Phosplubte 
by  dilute  Sulphurlo  Aoid  (Graham's  Xethod). 

10  gm.  of  the  very  finely  powdered  phosphate  are  weighed  in  a  platinum 
or  poroelain  cmoible,  or  in  a  small  sheet-iron  pan,  and  placed  orer  a  gas  or 
spirit  lamp  for  about  ten  minutes,  keeping  it  at  a  dull-red  heat;  then  set 
aside  to  cool ;  when  cold  transferred  to  a  mortar,  and  rubbed  down  to  a  fine 
powder,  adding  mdually  200  o.o.  of  cold  dilute  sulphuric  aoid,  containing 
6  per  cent,  of  H%0^. 

The  mixed  acid  and  phosphate  are  transferred  to  a  liter  fiask,  the  mortar 
rejpeatedly  rinsed  out,  first  with  portions  of  the  measured  acid,  and  lasUy 
with  water,  till  the  measure  is  made  up.  The  whole  is  then  well  shaken 
occasionally,  and  after  three  hours  set  aside  to  deposit ;  or,  if  necessary,  at  the 
end  of  three  hours  a  portion  may  be  filtered  for  the  analysis,  which  is  con- 
ducted as  follows : — 

100  CO.  of  the  dear  fiuid  from  the  flask  are  measured  into  a  beaker, 
10  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  citric  acid  added,  then  cautiously  neutral- 
ised with  potash  or  soda ;  acetic  aoid  is  then  added  in  excess,  then  10  c.o.  of 
the  sodic  acetate  solution,  and  the  titration  with  uranium  completed  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  separation  of  the  iron  and  alumina  by  this  method  is  not 
absolutely  complete,  and  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  there  should 
be  snfiFicient  lime  present  in  the  original  material  to  combine  with 
the  phosphoric  acid.  Traces  of  iron  will  generally  be  found  to 
occur  in  the  sulphuric  acid  solution ;  nevertheless,  for  approximate 
purposes,  such  as  samples  of  raw  phosphates  for  manure  manu&c- 
turers,  it  gives  very  fair  results. 


.  y.     Separation  by  Tin  (Beynoao  and  Girard}. 

To  the  solution  of  the  substance  in  nitric  add  pure  granulated  metallic 
tin  is  added,  in  the  proportion  of  fivp  or  six  parts  to  every  part  of  phosphoric 
acid  supposed  to  be  present,  and  the  mixture  digested  on  the  water  bath  for 
two  or  three  hours ;  the  fiuid  is  then  carefuUy  decanted  off  through  a  filter, 
and  repeatedly  washed  by  decantation  with  hot  water.  Ydlow  ammonic 
sulphide  is  then  added  to  the  predpitate  in  the  beaker  to  dissolve  aW  the 
stannic  phosphate,  and  whatever  traces  may  have  been  retained  on  the  filter 
are  removed  by  eventually  passing  the  sulphide  solution  through  it :  the 
insduble  compounds  of  alumina  and  iron  are  thus  retained  on  the  original 
fQter,  and  wMhed  with  water  containing  ammonic  sulphide.  Magnesia 
solution  is  then  added  to  the  clear  greenish-yellow  filtrate  and  washings,  to 
precipitate  all  the  phosphoric  acid  as  double  phosphate  of  ma^esia  and 
ammonia,  which  is  collected,  washed  with  ammoniacal  water,  dissolved  in 
acetic  add,  and  titrated  witii  uranium  as  before  described. 


3.     fltoimration  by  Bismuth  (Oh  an o el). 

This  process  has  given  exceedingly  good  results  in  separating 
phosphoric  acid  from  iron  and  alumina,  but  unfortunately  is  n(^ 
available  in  the  piesence  of  chloridea  or  sulphates.    It  has  been 
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especially  used  in  the  eetimation  of  P*0'  in  the  German  phos- 
phates, phosphorite,  native  phosphate  of  alumina,  &c. ;  and  in 
comparison  with  the  molybdic  and  magnesia  processes  by  weight 
has  given  fedrly  accurate  results  in  a  very  much  shorter  time 
(Birnbaum,  Z.  a.  C.  ix.  p.  203). 

The  prooedure  is  as  follows : — 2  gm.  of  the  very  finely  powdered  mineral 
are  covered  with  6—7  c.c.  pure  nitric  tcid  of  sp.  gr.  1*25,  and  kept  at  about 
90**  C.  for  twenty  minutes,  then  diluted  with  water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate 
is  diluted  to  500  c.c.,  sufficient  for  five  separate  estimations  if  required,  100  c.o. 
only  being  taken,  equal  to  0*4  gm.  minend.  The  100  c.o.  are  diluted  with  the 
same  volume  of  water,  the  fiuid  then  brought  to  boiling,  and  precipitated 
with  a  solution  of  bismuthic  nitrate  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — 
Crystals  of  bismuthic  nitrate  are  treated  with  water,  and  just  so  much  nitric 
acid  added  that  on  further  dilution  with  water  no  milkiness  takes  place ;  the 
proportion  of  bismuth  should  be  about  25  gm.  per  liter.  Sufficient  of  this 
s(dution  being  added  to  combine  with  all  the  PK)^,  the  vessel  is  set  aside  to 
oool,  by  which  means  the  precipitate  becomes  cr^-stalUne ;  and  moreover,  the 
whole  of  the  bismuthic  phosphate  will  be  separated  from  the  fluid,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  in  the  hot  liquid.  The  fiuid  is  decanted  through  a 
filter,  adding  cold  water  repeatedly  to  the  main  precipitate  in  the  beaker, 
and  pouring  ofi'.  When  sufficiently  washed,  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  the  small  quantity  of  precipitate 
upon  it,  washed,  and  the  fiuid  so  obtained  mixed  with  the  main  precipitate. 
Ammonia  and  ammonic  sulphide  aro  then  added  in  tolerable  quantily,  and 
the  mizturo  digested  till  the  precipitate  is  quite  black ;  acetic  acid  in  excess 
is  then  added,  and  the  mixturo  heated  nearly  to  boiling  for  a  short  time^ 
filtered  when  settled  clear,  washed,  the  remaining  traces  of  H^  in  the  fluid 
romoved  by  a  little  chlorine  water,  and  Uien  titrated  with  uranium  solution 
as  usual. 

The  titration  with  uranium  must  be  adopted,  since  the  bismuthie 
precipitate  is  not  of  constant  composition;  however,  it  contains 
all  the  P-O*^  in  the  original  compound,  and  can  be  recovered  as 
ammonic  phosphate,  the  bismuth  being  all  removed  as  sulphide. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  no  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  is 
present  in  the  original  solution  in  which  the  precipitation  takes 
place. 

e.      Citric  Acid  Xethod  (Joulie). 

This  process  has  derived  some  notoriety  from  the  fact,  that  it  is 
recommended  as  the  best  for  the  analysis  of  phosphatic  materials 
by  a  Commission  on  Manures*  appointed  by  the  French  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

It  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  method  adopted  by 
Fresenius,  Neubauer,  and  Luck  (see  §  82),  and  consists 
essentially  in  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid  from  its  combina- 
tions with  calcium,  iron,  and  alumina,  as  double  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  ammonic  citrate,  and  the 
subsequent  titration  of  the  precipitate  with  uranium  solution.  Of 
course  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  wliether  the  precipitate  so 

*  BuXleiin  de  la  SocUti  des  AgricuUevrB  de  France,  1876,  p.  53,  et  sniTantea. 
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obtained  is  contaminated  with  calcium,  so  long  as  the  'whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  carried  down  free  from  iron  and  alumina,  and  in 
such  a  form  as  to  be  readily  titrated  by  uranium. 

Joulie  has  adopted  a  systematic  method  in  which  all  classed 
of  manures  containing  phosphates  are  treated  alike,  whether  iron 
or  alumina  are,  or  are  not,  present.  This  insures  tmiformity  in 
titration,  since  approximate  quantities  of  ro-agenta  aro  used  in  all 
cases. 

In  the  case  of  raw  phosphates,  5  rai.  of  material  are  dissolved  in  hvdro- 
chloric  acid,  if  necessary,  with  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  the  solution  lllter«d 
and  diluted  to  a  definite  measure,  say  200  or  250  c.c. 

The  quantity  recommended  for  titration  is  such  that  it  shall  contain  from 
20  to  40  m.gm.  of  phosphoric  acid.  A  trial  may  first  be  made  with 
10  c.c.  of  the  dissolved  material,  and  the  amount  of  precipitate  obtained  by 
the  magnesia  mixture  will  indicate  to  an  expert  somewhere  about  the  pro- 
portion of  phosphoric  acid  present,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  quantity  of 
liquid  to  operate  upon. 

AmmoniO'fMignenc  Citratt :  This  solution  for  precipitating  the  phosphorio 
acid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  400  gm.  of  citric  acid  In  200  gm.  of  warm 
water,  adding  22  gm.  of  pure  magnesio  carbonate,  and  when  all  effervesoenoe 
is  over  and  the  liquid  clear,  pouring  into  the  mixture  400  c.c.  of  solution  of 
ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0*920.  LAstly,  the  whole  is  diluted  to  the  measure  of 
1  liter.  It  should  be  strongly  acid,  and  should  be  freshly  prepared  at  inter- 
vals of  a  month  or  so. 

10  0.0.  of  this  solution  amply  suffices  to  precipitate  40  m.gm.  of  phosphorio 
acid ;  and  the  operation  is  best  made  in  a  small  flask,  gently  shaking  tiie 
mixed  cold  liqmds,  adding  ammonia  freely  in  excess,  and  setting  quietly 
aside  for  two  hours  in  order  that  the  crvstalline  precipitate  may  separate. 
Two  hours  have  been  proved  sufficient  under  all  varying  circumstances. 

The  precipitate  is  then  filtered,  on  a  small  filter  (very  porous  paper  may  be 
used),  and  repeatedly  washed  with  small  quantities  of  ammonuuxil  water. 
The  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  on  the  filter  with  10  o.a  of  nitrio  acdd 
(1  :  10) ;  first  washing  out  the  precipitating  flask  with  it  to  dissolve  tAu)et  of 
cr3'stals  which  may  adhere,  finally  washing  the  filter  with  repeated  small 
quantities  of  boiling  water,  and  receiving  the  filtrate  into  a  beaker  capable 
of  holding  about  160  o.o.  and  marked  at  75  c.c.  A  small  filter  about  one 
inch  in  depth  is  quite  large  enough  for  the  purpose, andpermiti of  being 
well  washed  without  the  use  of  large  volumes  of  liquid.  When  the  preoipi- 
tate  is  dissolved,  and  the  filter  properly  washed,  the  total  amount  of  liquid 
need  not  exceed  30  c.c. ;  to  this  clear  solution  dilute  ammonia  is  cautiously 
added  drop  by  drop,  until  a  persistent  cloud  is  produced ;  5  c.c.  of  solution 
of  sodic  acetate  is  then  added,  the  mixture  heated  on  the  water  bath  to  90r 
or  lOO"*  C,  and  the  titration  completed  in  the  usual  way. 

Joulie  prefers  to  standardize  his  solution  of  uranium  by  means 
of  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure  ammonic  phosphate.  3*087  gm.  of 
this  salt  previously  dried  at  lOO*"  C.  are  dissolved  in  a  liter  of  water ; 
the  solution  so  obtained  contains  2  gm.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
consequently  20  c.c  represent  40  ULgm. 

An  approximate  uranium  solution  is  obtained  by  duMolving 
about  40  gm.  of  uranic  nitrate  in  a  liter  of  water,  and  adding  to 
it  ammonia  till  a  persistent  precipitate  occurs,  then  free  acetic  acid 
in  slight  excess,  and  filtering  after  a  day  or  two  to  remove  any 
basic  salt  or  traces  of  uranic  phosphate  which  may  be  present 
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Titration  of  the  Uranium  Solution. — 20  cc.  of  the  standard 
amnionic  phosphate  and  5  cc.  of  sodic  acetate  are  measured  into  a 
beaker,  holding  about  150  cc,  and  marked  at  75  cc,  then  diluted 
to  75  cc,  and  heated  to  near  boiling ;  the  uranium  solution  is  then 
cautiously  delivered  into  the  mixture  until  a  test  taken  in  the  usual 
way  with  ferrocyanide  shows  the  brown  colour. 

Joulie  makes  a  correction  for  the  excess  of  uranium  necessary 
to  give  this  colour ;  but  as  all  the  titrations  are  supposed  to  take 
place  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  volume  of  liquid  and 
quantities  of  re-agents,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

The  Analytical  Process:  The  working  power  of  the  unnium  solution 
having  been  proved  by  the  titration  just  described,  and  which  is  of  ooutbb 
repeatedly  done  till  the  exact  point  is  ascertained,  the  operator  is  in  a  position 
to  titrate  any  given  specimen  of  phosphate.  To  resume,  therefore,  the 
operation  of  preparing  the  raw  material,  and  obtuning  the  precipitate  from 
the  citro-magnesio  solution,  a  volume  of  the  phosphate  solution  oorrespond- 
ing  to  80  or  40  m.gm.  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  as  near  thereto  as  is  possible,  are 
precipitated,  the  precipitate  dissolved,  5  c.o.  of  sodio  acetate  added,  diluted 
to  75  cc,  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  approximate  amount  of  uraniom 
ascertained.  A  second  trial  is  then  made,  adding  at  onoe  before  heating 
nearly  the  necessary  quantity  of  uranium,  and  finally  drop  by  drop  till  the 
exact  point  is  known:  thus,  to  give  one  of  Jou lie's  examples,  suppose 
6  gm.  of  material  has  been  weighed  and  dissolved  in  20  o.o.  of  nitnc  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  100  cc.  20  cc.  of  this  scdu- 
tion,  representing  1  gm.  of  material,  is  precipitated  as  described,  and  requires 
16'2  cc  of  uranium,  of  which  each  c.c.= 000476  gm.  PO*,  then  16'2x 
000476= 0-077112  gm.  or  1542  per  cent.  FO*. 

The  quantities  operated  upon  by  Joulie  are  very  small,  and 
liable  in  the  hands  of  careless  operators  to  give  rise  to  serious 
errors ;  nevertheless,  experiments  made  by  myself  upon  phosphates 
containing  iron  and  alumina,  as  well  as  pure  calcic  phosphates, 
have  given  very  concordant  resulte,  the  precipitates  being  entirely 
free  from  both  iron  and  alumina. 

The  chief  value  of  the  process  is  the  method  of  separating  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  such  a  clean  form  as  to  be  available  for  titration. 
Other  portions  of  J ou lie's  method  relating  to  reduced  and 
assimilable  phosphates,  and  their  estimation  by  means  of  alkaline 
ammonic  citrate  or  oxalate,  are  of  questionable  value,  and  hence  are 
not  given  here. 

Becovery   of  Uranltixn   Besidues. 

Uranic  phosphate,  or  ammonio-phosphate,  as  they  occur  in  the 
estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  volumetrically  or  by  weight,  should 
be  collected  in  a  suitable  vessel  until  a  sufficient  amount  to  recover 
has  accumulated.  A  little  excess  of  sodic  or  calcic  phosphate 
should  always  be  present  to  insure  the  precipitation  of  all  the 
uranium. 

The  recovery  is  best  done  as  follows : — 

Wash  the  precipitate  two  or  three  times  with  warm  water  by 
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decantation  so  as  to  remove  the  bulk  of  soluble  salts,  then  pour 
the  moist  precipitate  into  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  ammonic 
carbonate  until  no  more  is  dissolved;  or  rather,  let  there  be  sufficient 
ammonic  carbonate  solution  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  precipitate ; 
any  iron  present  will  be  left  undissolved.  The  solution  ia  then 
filtered  clear,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  with  '  magnesia 
mixture'  (see  page  238);  after  standing  eight  or  ten  hours  the 
solution  of  uranium  in  ammonic  carbonate  is  filtered  ofi^,  and 
evaporated  to  about  half  its  bulk,  when  a  basic  salt  of  uranium  and 
ammonic  carbonate  will  begin  to  separate ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then 
added  in  excess  and  the  mixture  boiled  to  drive  off  all  traces  of 
carbonic  acid.  Liquid  ammonia  free  from  carbonate  is  then  added 
in  excess,  which  at  once  precipitates  pure  ammonio-uranic  oxide  in 
such  a  form  as  to  be  readily  washed  in  a  filter,  after  which  it  may 
be  dissolved  in  acetic  or  nitric  acid  ready  for  standard  solution ;  the 
loss  is  under  5  per  cent. 


8tolba*8  Alkallmetrio  Method. 

This  process  has  given  me  very  good  results  in  the  analysis  of 
superphosphates  containing  iron  and  alumina,  even  if  the  quantity 
of  these  substances  is  very  considerable,  such  as  mostly  occuis 
when  the  total  PO'  has  to  be  estimated  in  a  given  manure,  and 
where  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  has  necessarily  extracted  all 
the  iron  or  alumina  present  in  the  substance. 

The  Analytical  Proven :  The  dear  aqueous  solution  of  1  gm.  of  a  super- 
phosphate,  or  the  acid  solution  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphatra,  ib 
placed  into  a  beaker  holding  i^ut  160  c.c,  and  from  SO  to  50  c.c.  of  magneeic 
citrate  solation  (p.  241)  added  according  to  the  proportion  of  FK)*.  The 
mixture  will  be  decidedly  acid ;  this  is  at  once  neutralized  with  a  good  ezoesa 
of  strong  ammonia,  and  vigorously  stirred,  regardless  of  rubbing  the  sides  of 
the  beaker.  If  the  stirrmg  is  done  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  it  is 
possible  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  F^  in  half  an  hour,  but  for  safety  the 
mixture  may  be  left  at  rest  for  another  half-hour ;  then  the  liquid  filtered 
through  a  porous  filter,  washing  the  main  precipitate  and  the  filter  with 
alcohol  or  methylated  spirit  of  50  per  cent,  until  all  free  ammonia  is 
removed.  The  stirring  rod  and  sides  of  the  beaker  will  be  covered  with 
crystals,  which  need  not  be  detached,  but  must  be  carefully  washed  with  the 
dilute  alcohol ;  and  finally,  the  main  precipitate  may  be  transferred  to  the 
filter  to  drain ;  but  before  this  is  done,  the  first  strong  anmioniacal  filtrate 
should  be  removed  from  beneath  the  funnel,  so  that  no  volatile  ammonia 
may  contaminate  the  precipitate  or  filter.  In  fact,  all  care  must  be  taken 
to  remove  ammonia,  except  that  which  is  chemically  combined  with  the 
magnesia  and  the  phosphoric  acid ;  this  being  done,  the  original  beaker  and 
stirring  rod  are  placed  under  the  funnel,  and  a  measured  excess  of  ^ 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  over  the  filter  and  precipitate 
in  repeated  small  quantities  until  the  double  phosphate  is  ocHnpletely  dis- 
solved. Finally,  the  whole  is  washed  with  repeated  portions  of  hot  water, 
so  that  all  the  salt  is  extracted  from  the  folds  of  the  filter,  and  a  perfectly 
clear  solutbn  of  all  the  cryqtftU  from  the  rod  and  sidee  <^  the  beaker  is 
obtained. 

B  2 
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The  titration  is  made  by  cooling  the  liquid  to  ordinary  temperature,  and 
adding  a  drop  or  two  of  cochineal  indicator  or  corallin  (§  IS),  then  titrating 
residually  with  ^^  ammonia  or  other  alkali. 

The  volume  of  ^^  acid  neutralized  by  the  alkaline  double  phoa- 
phate,  when  multiplied  by  0  00355,  will  give  the  weight  of  P*0", 
or  by  0-00775,  the  weight  of  3CaPK)«  in  the  1  gm.  of  material 
used. 

The  process  is  one  of  delicacy,  and  cannot  be  used  except  by 
experienced  manipulators. 


8T7FEBPH0SPHATE8. 

Probably  there  exists  no  substance  which  admits  of  more 
discrepancy  in  analytical  results  than  the  so-called  superphosphate 
of  lime.  It  is  evident  that  this  discrepancy  is  mainly  due  to  the 
various  methods  of  extraction  of  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
adopted  by  different  analysts. 

£aw  phosphatic  materials  consisting  mainly  of  insoluble  tricalcic 
phosphate  (Ca'PO^)  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  by  the 
manufacturer  give  rise  to  the  production  of  soluble  monocalcic 
phosphate  (CaH^PC),  together  with  calcic  sulphate  and  small 
quantities  of  magnesia,  iron,  alumina,  organic  matter,  &e. 

A  long  series  of  experiments  have  proved  that  the  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  existing  in  such  a  mixture  is  immediately  removed 
by  cold  water. 

It  would  tend  very  much  to  uniformity  of  results  among 
analysts  if  the  method  of  extraction  adopted  by  the  Magdeburg 
Association  of  Agricultural  Chemists  were  in  general  use,  and 
which  simply  consists  in  weighing  20  gm.  of  the  sample,  transfer- 
ring to  a  mortar,  adding  cold  water,  and  gently  breaking  down  any 
lumps  with  the  pestle  without  grinding  the  residue,  and  so  with 
repeated  small  quantities  of  water  transferring  the  whole  to  a  liter 
flaisk.  The  exact  measure  is  then  made  up  with  water,  the  mixture 
occasionally  shaken  for  two  hours,  and  the  required  portion  filtered 
through  a  dry  filter  for  titration  with  uranium,  or  for  analysis  by 
any  other  chosen  method. 

50  c.c.  of  the  solution  so  pi-epared  represents  1  gm.  of  super- 
phosphate, and  with  ordinary  manufactures  this  is  a  convenient 
quantity  for  titration.  In  the  case  of  very  rich  preparations,  such 
as  dissolved  guanos  or  concentrated  manures,  10  gm.  should  be 
weighed  instead  of  20  gm.,  or  if  20  be  used,  25  c.c.  only  of  the 
solution  with  25  c.c.  of  water  should  be  taken  instead  of  50  c.c. 
for  titration. 

The  Uranium  Solution, — For  the  analysis  of  manures  it  is 
exceedingly  convenient  to  have  this  solution  of  such  strength  that 
each  c.c.  represents  one  per  cent,   of  tribasic  calcic  phosphate 
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rendered  soluble  by  acid,  when  1  gm.  of  the  manure  is  taken  for 
analysis.  The  preparation  of  this  solution  has  been  previously 
described  (p.  237). 

Superphosphates  containing  Iron  and  Alumina. — ^The  presence 
of  these  bodies  may  be  known  immediately  by  a  semi-transparent 
gelatinous  precipitate  being  produced  in  the  clear  solution  of  manure, 
when  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  followed  by  acetic  acid,  is  added 
to  50  C.C.  of  the  solution  of  manure.  If  there  are  only  faint  traces 
of  ferric  phosphate,  which  is  generally  the  case  in  superphosphates, 
it  may  be  disregarded ;  but  if  more  than  this  occurs,  the  precipitate 
must  either  be  weighed  as  such,  and  the  clear  calcic  solution 
titrated  by  itself,  or  Joulie's  method  of  separation  may  be 
adopted  (see  p.  241),  taking  care  to  wash  all  citric  acid  out  of  the 
precipitate  before  the  titration  is  made.  Instead  of  the  titration  by 
uranium  Stolba's  method  may  be  used,  especially  if  much  iron  or 
alumina  has  been  shown  to  be  present 

If  it  be  desired  to  weigh  the  precipitate  of  iron  and  alumina 
phosphates,  200  c.c  of  the  manure  solution  should  be  mixed  with 
50  c.c.  of  the  usual  acid  sodic  acetate  solution,  and  the  resulting 
precipitate  filtered  off,  washing  it  on  the  filter  three  or  four  times 
with  small  quantities  of  boiling  water  (too  much  water  must  not 
be  used,  as  it  is  not  perfectly  insoluble),  then  ignited  and  weighed, 
calculating  47  per  cent  of  it  as  phosphoric  acicL 

50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  kept  separate  firom  the  washings  (=  40  c.c 
of  the  original  solution)  may  then  be  titrated  with  uranium  as  usual. 


8ILVEB. 

Ag=107G6. 

1  ac.  or  1  dm.  ^^  solution  of  sodic  chloride  =  0010766  gm.  or 
0*10766  gm.  metallic  Silver;  also  0*016966  gm.  or  0*16966  gm. 
Silver  nitrate. 


1.    Precipitation  with  ^  Sodio  Chloride. 

§  70.  Tbk  determination  of  silver  is  precisely  the  converse  of 
the  operations  described  under  chlorine  (§  37,  1  and  2),  and  the 
process  may  either  be  concluded  by  adding  the  sodic  chloride  till 
no  further  precipitate  is  produced  (§  50.1),  or  potassie  chromate 
may  be  used  as  an  indicator  (§  37.26).  In  the  latter  case,  however, 
it  is  advisable  to  add  the  salt  solution  in  excess,  then  a  drop  or 
two  of  chromate  solution,  and  titrate  residaally  with  ^^  silver 
solution,  till  the  red  colour  is  produced,  for  the  excess  of  sodk 
chloride. 
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2.     By  Ammonic  Sulphocyanate  (Thiocyanate). 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  fully  described  in  §  39,  and  need 
not  further  be  aUnded  to  here.  The  author  of  the  method 
(Yolhard)  states,  that  comparative  tests  made  by  this  method 
and  that  of  Gay  Lussac  gave  c<|ually  exact  results,  both  being 
controlled  by  cupellation,  but  claims  for  this  process  that  the  end 
of  the  reaction  is  more  easily  distinguished,  and  that  there  is  no 
labour  of  shaking,  or  danger  of  decomposition  by  lights  as  in  the 
case  of  chloride. 


3.    Estimation  of  Silver,    in  Ores  and  Alloys,    by   Starch  Iodide 

(Xethod  of  Pisani  and  F.   Field). 

If  a  solution  of  blue-starch-iodide  be  added  to  a  neutral  solution 
of  silver  nitrate,  while  any  of  the  latter  is  in  excess  the  blue  colour 
disappears,  the  iodine  entering  into  combination  with  the  silver ;  as 
soon  as  all  the  silver  is  thus  saturated,  the  blue  colour  remains 
permanent,  and  marks  the  end  of  the  process.  The  reaction  is  very 
delicate,  and  the  process  is  more  especially  applicable  to  the  analysis 
of  ores  and  alloys  of  silver  containing  lead  and  copper,  but  not 
mercury,  tin,  iron,  manganese,  antimony,  arsenic,  or  gold  in  solution. 

The  solution  of  starch  iodide,  devised  by  Pisani,  is  made  by 
nibbing  together  in  a  mortar  2  gm.  iodine  with  15  gm.  of  starch 
and  about  G  or  8  drops  of  water,  putting  the  moist  mixture  into  a 
stoppered  flask,  and  digesting  in  a  water  bath  for  about  an  hour,  or 
until  it  has  assumed  a  dark  bluish-grey  colour ;  water  is  then  added 
till  all  is  dissolved.  The  strength  of  the  solution  is  then  ascertained 
by  titrating  it  with  10  cc.  of  a  solution  of  silver  containing  1  gin. 
in  the  liter,  to  which  a  portion  of  pure  precipitate  calcic  carbonate 
b  added ;  the  addition  of  this  latter  removes  all  excess  of  acid,  and 
at  the  same  time  enables  the  operator  to  distinguish  the  end  of  the 
reaction  more  accurately.  The  starch  solution  should  be  of  such  a 
strength  that  about  50  cc.  are  required  for  10  cc.  of  the  silver 
solution  (=001  gm.  silver). 

F.  Field  (C.  N,  ii.  p.  17),  who  discovered  the  principle  of  this 
method  simultaneously  with  Pisani,  uses  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
potassic  iodide  with  starch  liquor.  Those  who  desire  to  make 
use  of  this  plan  can  use  the  deci-  and  centi-normal  solutions  of 
iodine  described  in  §  35,  the  results  being  the  same  in  either  case. 

In  the  analysis  of  silver  containing  copper  the  solution  must  be 
considerably  diluted  in  order  to  weaken  the  colour  of  the  copper  ;  a 
small  measured  portion  is  then  taken,  calcic  carbonate  added,  and 
starch  iodide  till  the  colour  is  permanent.  It  is  best  to  operate 
with  about  from  60  to  100  cc,  containing  not  more  than  0*02  gm. 
silver ;  when  the  quantity  is  much  greater  than  this,  it  is  preferable 
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to  precipitate  the  greater  portion  with  /^  sodic  chloride,  and  to 
complete  with  starch  iodide  after  filtering  off  the  chloride.  When 
lead  is  present  with  silver  in  the  nitric  acid  solution,  add  sulphuric 
acid,  and  filter  off  the  lead  sulphate,  then  add  calcic  carbonate  to 
neutralize  excess  of  acid,  filter  again  if  necessary,  then  add  fresh 
carbonate  and  titrate  as  above. 


4.    Assay  of  Commeroial  Silver  (Plate,  Bullion,  Coin,  Ac),    Qay 
Las  sac's  Xethod  modified  by  J.   Q.   Xulder. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Gay  Lussac's  method  of  estimating 
silver  in  its  alloys  has  been  practised  intact,  at  all  the  European 
mints,  under  the  name  of  the  '*  humid  method,''  in  place  of  the  old 
system  of  cupellation.  During  that  time  it  has  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  exact  methods  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  researches 
of  Mulder,  however,  into  the  innermost  details  of  the  process 
have  shown  that  it  is  capable  of  even  greater  accuracy  than  has 
hitherto  l^e  gained  by  it.  For  the  particulars  of  Mulder's 
investigations  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  the 
excellent  translations  of  his  memoir,  contributed  to  the  C.  N, 
by  Adriani. 

The  principle  of  the  process  is  the  same  as  described  under  the 
head  of  chlorine,  depending  on  the  affinity  which  that  body  has  for 
silver  in  preference  to  all  other  substances,  and  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  chloride  of  silver,  a  compound  insoluble  in  dilute 
acids,  and  which  readily  separates  itself  from  the  liquid  in  which 
it  is  suspended. 

The  plan  originally  devised  by  the  illustrious  inventor  of  the 
process  for  assaying  silver,  and  which  is  still  followed,  is  to  consider 
the  weight  of  alloy  taken  for  examination  to  consist  of  1000  parts, 
and  the  question  is  to  find  how  many  of  these  parts  are  pure  silver. 
This  empirical  system  was  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  com- 
merce, and  being  now  thoroughly  established,  it  is  the  best  plan  of 
procedure.  If,  therefore,  a  standard  solution  of  salt  be  made  of 
such  strength  that  100  c.c.  will  exactly  precipitate  1  gm.  of  silver, 
it  is  manifest  that  each  ^^^  c.c.  will  precipitate  1  m.gm.  or  ^Tj^o'd 
part  of  the  gram  taken ;  and  consequently  in  the  analysis  of 
1  gm.  of  any  alloy  containing  silver,  the  number  of  j'^  c.c. 
required  to  precipitate  all  the  silver  out  of  it  would  be  the  number 
of  thousandths  of  pure  silver  contained  in  the  specimen. 

In  practice,  however,  it  would  not  do  to  follow  this  plan  precisely, 
inasmuch  as  neither  the  measurement  of  the  standard  solution  nor 
the  ending  of  the  process  would  be  gained  in  the  most  exact 
manner;  consequently,  a  decimal  solution  of  salt,  one-tenth  the 
strength  of  the  standard  solution,  is  prepared,  so  that  1000  c.c.  will 
exactiy  precipitate  1  gm.  of  silver,  and,  therefore,  1  c.c.  1  m.gm. 

The  silver  alloy  to  be  examined  (the  composition  of  which  must 
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be  approximately  known)  Is  weighed  so  that  about  1  gm.  of  pure 
silver  is  present ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid  by  the  aid 
of  a  gentle  heat^  and  100  c.c  of  standard  solution  of  salt  addod 
from  a  pipette  in  order  to  precipitate  exactly  1  gm.  of  silver ;  the 
bottle  containing  the  mixture  is  then  well  shaken  until  the  chloride 
of  silver  has  curdled,  leaving  the  liquid  clear. 

The  question  is  now  :  Which  is  in  excess,  salt  or  silver!  A  drop 
of  decimal  salt  solution  is  added,  and  if  a  precipitate  be  produced 
1  C.C  is  delivered  in,  and  after  clearing,  another,  and  so  on  as  long 
as  a  precipitate  is  produced.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  one  drop  of 
salt  produced  no  precipitate,  showing  that  the  pure  silver  present 
was  less  than  1  gm.,  a  decimal  solution  of  silver  is  used,  prepared 
by  dissolving  1  gm.  pure  silver  in  pure  nitric  acid  and  diluting  to 
1  liter.  This  solution  is  added  after  the  same  manner  as  the  salt 
solution  just  described,  until  no  further  precipitate  occurs ;  in  either 
case  the  quantity  of  decimal  solution  used  is  noted,  and  the  results 
calculated  in  thousandths  for  1  gm.  of  the  alloy. 

The  process  thus  shortly  described  is  that  originally  devised  by 
Gay  Lussac,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  when  equivalent 
chemical  proportions  of  silver  and  sodic  chloride  were  brought  thus 
in  contact  that  every  trace  of  the  metal  was  precipitated  from  the 
solution,  leaving  sodic  nitrate  and  free  nitric  acid  only  in  solution. 
The  researches  of  Mulder,  however,  go  to  prove  that  this  is  not 
strictly  the  case,  but  that  when  the  most  exact  chemical  proportions 
of  silver  and  salt  are  made  to  react  on  each  other,  and  the  chloride 
has  subsided,  a  few  drops  more  of  either  salt  or  silver  solution  will 
produce  a  further  precipitate,  indicating  the  presence  of  both  silver 
nitrate  and  sodic  chloride  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  which  is  upset 
on  the  addition  of  either  salt  or  silver.  Mulder  decides,  and  no 
doubt  rightly,  that  this  peculiarity  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  sodic 
nitrate,  and  varies  somewhat  with  the  temperature  and  state  of 
dilution  of  the  li(iuid. 

It  therefore  follows  that  when  a  silver  solution  is  carefully  pre- 
cipitated, first  by  concentrated  and  then  by  dilute  salt  solution, 
until  no  further  precipitate  appears,  the  clear  liquid  will  at  this 
point  give  a  precipitate  with  dilute  silver  solution ;  and  if  it  bo 
added  till  no  further  cloudiness  is  produced,  it  will  again  be 
piecipitable  by  dilute  salt  solution. 

JBxample :  Suppose  that  in  a  given  silver  analysis  the  decimal  salt  solutioa 
has  been  added  so  long  as  a  precipitate  is  produced,  and  that  1  c.o.  (=20  drops 
of  Mulder's  dropping  apparatus)  of  decimal  silver  is  in  turn  required  to 
precipitate  the  apparent  excess,  it  would  be  found  that  when  this  had  been 
done,  1  0.0.  more  of  salt  solution  would  be  wanted  to  reach  the  point  at  which 
no  further  cloudiness  is  produced  by  it,  and  so  the  changes  might  be  rung 
time  after  time;  if,  however,  instead  of  the  kst  1  o.c.  (=20  drops)  of  sal^ 
half  the  quantity  be  added,  that  is  to  say  10  drops  (=1  c.c),  Mulder's 
so-called  neutral  point  is  reached;  namely,  that  in  which,  if  the  liquid  be 
divided  in  half,  both  salt  and  silver  will  produce  the  same  amount  of 
preeipitate.     At  this  stage  the  solution  contains  silver  chloride  dissolved 
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in  Bodic  nitrate,  and  the  addition  of  either  8alt  or  silver  expels  it  from 
solution. 

A  silver  analysis  may  therefore  bo  concluded  in  tlireo  ways — 

(1 )  By  adding  decimal  salt  solution  until  it  just  ceases  to  produce 
a  cloudiness. 

(2)  By  adding  a  slight  excess  of  salt,  and  then  decimal  silver  till 
no  more  precipitate  occurs. 

(3)  By  finding  the  neutral  point. 

According  to  Mulder  the  latter  is  the  only  correct  method,  and 
preserves  its  accuracy  at  all  temperatures  up  to  SG**  C.  ( =  133®  Fahr.), 
while  the  difference  between  1  and  3  amounts  to  |  a  m.gm.,  and 
that  between  1  and  2  to  1  m.gm.  on  1  gra.  of  silver  at  IG'*  C. 
(  =  GO**  Fahr.)  and  is  seriously  increased  by  variation  of  temperature. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  much  more  trouble  and  care  is 
required  by  Mulder's  method  than  by  that  of  Gay  Lussac,  but, 
as  a  compensation,  much  greater  accuracy  is  obtained. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  preferable  to  weigh  the  alloy  so 
that  slightly  more  than  1  gm.  of  silver  is  present,  and  to  choose  the 
ending  No.  1,  adding  drop  by  drop  the  decimal  salt  solution  until 
just  a  trace  of  the  precipitate  is  seen,  and  which,  after  some  practice, 
is  known  by  the  operator  to  be  final.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
quantity  of  salt  solution  used  will  slightly  exceed  that  required  by 
chemical  computation;  say  100*1  c.c.  are  found  equal  to  1  gm.  of 
silver,  the  operator  has  only  to  calculate  that  quantity  of  the  salt 
solution  in  question  for  every  1  gm.  of  silver  he  assays  in  the  form 
of  alloy,  and  the  error  produced  by  the  solubility  of  silver  chloride 
in  sodic  nitrate  is  removed. 

If  the  decimal  solution  has  been  cautiously  added,  and  the 
temperature  not  higher  than  17**  C.  (  =  G3°  Fahr.),  this  method  of 
conclusion  is  as  reliable  as  No.  3,  and  free  from  the  possible  errors 
of  experiment;  for  it  requires  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
patience  to  reverse  an  assay  two  or  three  times,  and  each  time 
cautiously  adding  the  solutions,  drop  by  drop,  then  shaking  and 
waiting  for  the  liquid  to  clear,  besides  the  risk  of  discolouring  the 
chloride  of  silver,  which  woiUd  at  once  vitiate  the  results. 

The  decimal  silver  solution,  according  to  this  arrangement,  would 
seldom  bo  required  ;  if  the  salt  has  been  incautiously  added,  or  the 
quantity  of  alloy  too  little  to  contain  1  gm.  pure  silver,  then  it  is 
best  to  add  once  for  all  2,  3,  or  5  c.c,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  finish  with  decimal  salt  as  No.  1 ,  deducting  the  silver  added. 

The  Standard  Solutions  and  Apparatus. 

(a)  Standard  Salt  Solution :  Pore  sodic  chloride  is  prepared  by  treating 
a  concentrated  solution  of  the  whitest  table-salt  first  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  baryta  to  remove  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia,  then  with  a  slight 
excess  of  sodio  carbonate  to  remove  baryta  and  lime,  warming  and  idlowinff 
the  precipitates  to  subside,  then  evaporating  to  a  small  bulk  that  crystaS 
may  form ;  theee  are  separated  by  a  filter,  and  slightly  washed  with  oold 
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distilled  water,  dried,  removed  from  the  filter,  and  heated  to  dull  redness, 
and  when  cold  preserved  in  a  well-closed  bottle  for  use.  The  mother-liquor 
is  thrown  away,  or  used  for  other  purposes.  Of  the  salt  so  prepared,  or  of 
ohemicallj  pure  rock-salt  (Steinsalz,  a  substance  to  be  obtained  freely  in 
Germany),  5*4145  gm.  are  to  be  weighed  and  dissolved  in  1  liter  of  distilled 
water  at  16**  C.  ( =  60°  Fahr.)  100  c.c.  of  this  solution  will  precipitate  exactly 
1  gm.  of  silver.  It  is  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  and  shaken 
before  use. 

{b)  Decimal  Salt  Solution :  100  c.c.  of  the  above  solution  are  diluted  to 
exactly  1  liter  with  distilled  water  at  16**  C.  (  =  60°  Fahr.)  1  c.c.  will  precipi- 
tate 0001  gm.  of  silver. 

(c)  Decimal  Silver  Solution :  Pure  metallic  silver  is  best  prepared  by 
galvanic  action  from  pure  chloride ;  and  as  clean  and  secure  a  metiiod  as 
any  is  to  wrap  a  lump  of  clean  zinc,  into  which  a  silver  wire  is  melted,  with 
a  piece  of  wetted  bladder  or  calico,  so  as  to  keep  any  particles  of  impurity 
contained  in  the  zinc  from  the  silver.  The  chlonde  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  porcelain  dish,  covered  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  zinc  laid  in 
the  middle ;  the  silver  wire  is  bent  over  so  as  to  be  immersed  in  the  chloride. 
As  soon  as  the  acid  begins  to  act  upon  the  zinc  the  reduction  commences  in 
the  chloride,  and  grows  gradually  all  over  the  mass ;  the  resulting  finely- 
divided  silver  is  well  washed,  first  with  dilute  acid,  then  with  hot  water,  till 
all  acid  and  soluble  zinc  are  removed. 

The  moist  metal  is  then  mixed  with  a  little  sodic  carbonate,  saltpetre,  and 
borax,  say  about  an  eighth  part  of  each,  and  dried  perfectly. 

The  metallic  silver  obtained  as  above  is  never  free  altogether  from  organic 
matter  and  undecomposed  chloride,  and,  therefore,  it  must  invariabfy  be 
melted.  Mulder  recommends  that  the  melting  should  be  done  in  a  porce- 
lain crucible  immersed  in  sand  contained  in  a  common  earthen  crucible; 
borax  is  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  sand  so  that  it  may  be  somewhat 
vitrified,  that  in  pouring  out  the  silver  when  melted  no  particles  of  dirt  or 
sand  majr  fall  into  it.  If  the  quantity  of  metal  be  small  it  may  be  melted  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  over  a  gas  blowpipe. 

The  molten  metal  obtained  in  either  case  can  be  poured  into  cold  water 
and  so  granulated,  or  upon  a  slab  of  pipe-clay,  into  which  a  glass  plate  has 
been  pressed  when  soft  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  mould.  The  metal  is  then 
washed  well  with  boiling  water  to  remove  accidental  surface  impurities,  and 
rolled  into  thin  i^trips  by  a  goldsmith's  mill,  in  order  that  it  may  be  rmdily 
cut  for  weighing?.  The  granulated  metal  is,  of  course,  ready  for  use  at  once 
without  any  rolling. 

1  gm.  of  this  silver  is  dissolved  in  pure  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
diluted  to  1  liter ;  each  c.c.  contains  0  001  gm.  of  silver.  It  should 
be  kept  from  the  light 

(d)  Dropping  Apparatus  for  Concluding  the  Assay. — Mulder 
constructs  a  special  affair  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  a  pear- 
shaped  vessel  fixed  in  a  stand,  with  special  arrangements  for 
preventing  any  continued  flow  of  liquid.  The  delivery  tube  has  an 
opening  of  such  size  that  20  drops  measure  exactly  1  c.c.  The 
vessel  itself  is  not  graduated  As  this  arrangement  is  of  more 
service  to  assay  than  to  general  laboratories,  it  need  not  be  further 
described  here.  A  small  burette  divided  in  ^^  cc,  with  a  conve- 
nient dropping  tube,  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  possesses  the 
further  advantage  of  recording  the  actual  volume  of  fluid  delivered. 

The  100-c.c.  pipette,  for  delivering  the  concentrated  salt  solution, 
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must  be  accurately  graduated,  and  should  deliver  exactly  100  gm, 
of  distilled  water  at  IG"  C. 

The  test  bottles,  holding  about  200  c.c,  should  have  their 
stoppers  well  ground  and  brought  to  a  point,  and  should  be  fitted 
into  japanned  tin  tubes  reaching  as  high  as  the  neck,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  precipitated  chloride  from  the  action  of  light,  and,  when 
shaken,  a  piece  of  black  cloth  should  be  covered  over  the  stopper. 

(c)  Titration  of  the  Standard  Salt  Solution, — From  what  has 
been  said  previously  as  to  the  principle  of  this  method,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  not  possible  to  rely  absolutely  upon  a  standard  solu- 
tion of  salt  containing  5*4145  gm.  per  liter,  although  this  is 
chemically  correct  in  ite  strength.  The  real  working  power  must 
be  found  by  experiment.  From  1-002  to  1-004  gm.  of  absolutely 
pure  silver  is  weighed  on  the  assay  balance,  put  into  a  test  bottle 
with  about  5  c.c.  of  pure  nitric  acid,  of  about  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and  gently 
heated  in  the  water  or  sand  bath  till  it  is  all  dissolved.  The 
nitrous  vapours  are  then  blown  from  the  bottle,  and  it  is  set  aside 
to  cool  down  to  about  16°  C.  or  60"  Fahr. 

The  100  c.c.  pipette,  which  should  be  securely  fixed  in  a  support, 
is  then  carefully  filled  with  the  salt  solution,  and  delivered  into 
the  test  bottle  contained  in  its  case,  the  moistened  stopper  inserted, 
covered  over  with  the  black  velvet  or  cloth,  and  shaken  con- 
tinuously till  the  chloride  lias  clotted,  and  the  liquid  becomes  clear; 
the  stopper  is  then  slightly  lifted,  and  its  point  touched  against  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  to  remove  excess  of  liquid,  again  inserted,  and 
any  particles  of  chloride  washed  down  from  the  top  of  the  bottle 
by  carefully  shaking  the  clear  liquid  over  them.  The  bottle  is  then 
brought  under  the  decimal  salt  burette,  and  J  c.c.  added,  the  mix- 
ture shaken,  cleared,  another  h  c.c.  put  in,  and  the  bottle  lifted 
partly  out  of  its  case  to  see  if  the  precipitate  is  considerable ; 
lastly,  2  or  3  drops  only  of  the  solution  are  added  at  a  time  until 
no  further  opacity  is  produced  by  the  final  drop.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  in  titrating  the  salt  solution  it  is  found  that  1  '003  gm. 
of  silver  require  100  c.c.  concentrated,  and  4  c.c.  decimal  solution, 
altogether  equal  to  100*4  c.c.  concentrated,  then— 

1003  sUver  :  100*4  salt  :  :  1000  :z  z=  100*0999. 

The  result  is  within  ^yjfo^  of  100*1,  which  is  near  enough  for  the 
purpose,  and  may  be  more  conveniently  used.  The  operator, 
therefore,  knows  that  100*1  c.c.  of  the  concentrated  salt  solution 
at  16°  C.  will  exactly  precipitate  1  gm.  silver,  and  calculates 
accordingly  in  his  examination  of  alloys. 

In  the  assay  of  coin  and  plate  of  the  English  standard,  namely, 
11*1  silver  and  0*9  copper,  the  weight  corresponding  to  1  gm.  of 
silver  is  1081  gm.,  therefore,  in  examining  this  aUoy  1085  gm. 
may  be  weighed. 

When  the  quantity  of  silver  is  not  approximately  known,  a 
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preliminary  analysis  is  necessary,  which  is  best  made  by  dissolving 
i  or  1  gm.  of  the  alloy  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  very  care- 
fully with  the  concentrated  salt  solution  from  a  |^  c.c.  burette. 
Suppose  that  in  this  manner  1  gm.  of  alloy  required  45  c.c.  salt 
solution, 

100-1  salt :  rOOO  silver  :  :  45  :  a;  a;  =  0*4495,  and  again 
0-4495  :  1  :  :  1003  :  a;  =2-231. 

2*231  gm.  of  this  particular  alloy  are  therefore  taken  for  the 
assay. 

Where  alloys  of  silver  contain  sulphur  or  gold,  with  small 
quantities  of  tin,  lead,  or  antimony,  they  are  first  treat<ed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  so  long  as  red  vapours  are  disengaged, 
then  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  till  the  gold  has 
become  compact,  set  aside  to  cool,  diluted  with  water,  and  titrated 
as  above. 

Assaying  on  the  Qraln  System. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  process  just  described  may  quite 
as  conveniently  be  arranged  on  the  grain  system  by  substituting  10 
grains  of  silver  as  the  unit  in  place  of  the  gram ;  each  decem  of 
concentrated  salt  solution  would  then  be  equal  to  -^^  of  a  groin 
of  silver,  and  each  decem  of  decimal  solution  to  ,  -J^  of  a  grain. 


6.   Analysis  of  the  Silver  Solutions  used  in  Photoflrraphy. 

The  silver  bath  solutions  for  sensitizing  collodion  and  paper 
frequently  require  examination,  as  their  strength  is  constantly 
lessening.  To  save  calculation,  it  is  better  to  use  an  empiric£d 
solution  of  salt  than  the  systematic  one  described  above. 

This  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  43  grains  of  pure  sodic 
chloride  in  1 0,000  grains  of  distilled  water.  Each  decem  (=10  gm.) 
of  this  solution  will  precipitate  0*125  gm.  (i.e.  ^  grn.)  of  pure 
silver  nitrate;  therefore,  if  1  fluid  drachm  of  any  silver  solution 
be  taken  for  examination,  the  number  of  decems  of  salt  solution 
required  to  precipitate  all  the  silver  will  be  the  number  of  grains  of 
silver  nitrate  in  each  ounce  of  the  solution. 

Example :  One  fluid  draohm  of  an  old  nitrate  bath  was  carefully  meuured 
into  a  stoppered  bottle,  10  or  16  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid  and  a  Uttle  dietilled 
water  added ;  the  salt  solution  was  then  cautiously  added,  shaking  well  after 
each  addition  until  no  further  precipitate  was  {produced.  The  quantitj 
required  was  26*5  dm. =261  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  each  ounce  of  solution. 

Crystals  of  silver  nitrate  may  also  be  examined  in  the  same  way, 
by  dissolving  say  30  or  40  grn.  in  an  ounce  of  water,  taking  one 
drachm  of  the  fluid  and  titrating  as  above. 
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In  conaequence  of  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  silver 
may  be  determined,  when  potassic  chromate  is  used  as  indicator, 
some  may  prefer  to  use  that  method.  It  is  then  necessary  to  have 
a  standard  solution  of  silver,  of  the  same  chemical  power  as  the 
salt  solution;  this  is  made  by  dissolving  125  grains  of  pure  and 
dry  neutral  silver  nitrate  in  1000  dm.  of  distilled  water;  both 
solutions  will  then  be  equal,  volume  for  volume. 

Suppose,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  a  silver  solution 
used  for  sensitizing  paper.  One  drachm  is  measured,  and  if  any 
free  acid  be  present,  cautiously  neutralize  with  a  weak  solution 
of  sodic  carbonate ;  100  dm.  of  salt  solution  are  then  added  with  a 
pipette.  If  the  solution  is  under  100  grn.  to  the  ounce,  the  quantity 
wUl  be  sufficient  3  or  4  drops  of  chromate  solution  are  then 
added,  and  the  silver  solution  delivered  from  the  burette  until  the 
rod  colour  of  silver  chromate  is  just  visible.  If  25*5  dm.  have  been 
required,  that  number  is  deducted  from  the  100  dm.  of  salt  solution, 
which  leaves  74*0  dm.,  or  74^  grains  to  the  ounce. 

This  method  is  much  more  likely  to  give  exact  results  in  the 
hands  of  persons  not  expert  in  analysis  than  the  ordinary  plan  by 
])recipitation,  inasmuch,  as  with  collodion  baths,  containiug  as  they 
always  do  silver  iodide,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  supernatant 
liquid  clear  enough  to  distinguish  the  exact  end  of  the  analysis. 


SUQAB. 

§  71.  The  term  sugar  is  applied  to  several  bodies  possessing 
distinct  propeities,  and  differing  somewhat  in  molecular  composi- 
tion, also  differing  materially  in  their  effects  upon  various  re-agents. 

The  methods  in  general  use  for  the  estimation  of  the  various 
kinds  of  sugar  are,  the  optical  method,  by  the  polariscope  or  polar- 
izing saccharometer ;  by  gravimetric  analysis  with  copper  solution, 
and  volumetric  analysis  by  copper  or  mercury  solutions.  The  two 
last  depend  upon  the  reducing  power  possessed  by  various  kinds  of 
saccharine  substances  upon  the  oxides  of  copper  or  mercury. 

The  study  of  the  nature  of  the  various  sugars,  and  their  effects 
upon  certain  re-agents,  is  one  of  groat  interest  and  importance,  and 
has  given  rise  to  very  extensive  researches,  including  the  transfor- 
mation products  of  starch,  malt,  &c.* 

The  discussion  of  the  intricate  organic  changes  which  occur  in 
vegetable  juices,  or  the  starches,  in  relation  to  the  sugar  they  con- 
tain, or  are  capable  of  developing,  is  far  too  complicated  a  matter 
to  bo  entered  upon  here ;  but  those  who  may  be  concerned  in  the 

*  Bnxnpf  and  Heintserling(Z.  a.  C.  ix.  p.  358. 
O'SnlliTan,  J.  C.  S.  1872,  p.  579,  ^.,  a^o. 
Hftrker,  Landw.  VerauehS'SM,  zxii.  p.  69. 
Mascnlus  and  Qraber,  Bull.  8oe.  Chim,  xxx.  p.  54. 
H  &  f  n  e  r,  Jour.  /.  praei.  0k9m,  JS]  v.  p.  872. 
Brown  and  Heron,  J.  O.  8. 1879,  p.  596. 
Sozhlet,  Jour.  /.  fraet,  Ch«m,  [21  zzi.  p.  227. 
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study  of  such  subjects  will  derive  great  advantage  from  the  perusal 
of  the  admirable  papers  of  0 'Sullivan  and  Brown  and  Heron, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  models  of  research  in  this  particular 
branch  of  organic  chemistry.  The  varieties  of  sugar  of  general 
importance  are — 

(1)  Those  that  possess  the  chemical  composition  of  grape  sugar 
or  glucose,  CWO*,  such  as  the  sugar  contained  in  the  juice  of 
grapes,  apples,  and  other  ripe  fruit;  also  that  which  occurs  in 
urine  in  Diabetes  mellitiis. 

(2)  Common  cane  sugar,  C"H*^0",  contained  in  the  juice  of  the 
sugar  cane,  beet  root,  maple,  malt  sugar,  &c. 

Sugars  of  the  latter  class,  and  also  those  contained  in  milk,  may 
all  be  altered  in  character  by  boiling  for  a  short  period  with  weak 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

These  inverted  sugars  are  not  identically  the  same  as  grape  sugar, 
and  they  each  have  their  peculiar  effect  upon  the  copper  or  mercury 
solutions  used  for  estimating  them.  Cane  sugar  in  a  pure  state  has 
no  reducing  action  upon  the  metallic  solutions. 

The  volumetric  method  of  estimating  glucose  by  Feh ling's 
copper  solution  has  for  a  long  time  been  thought  open  to  question 
on  the  score  of  accuracy,  and  the  extensive  and  elaborate  experi- 
ments of  Soxhlet  have  clearly  shown,  that  only  under  identical 
conditions  of  dilution,  &c.,  can  concordant  results  be  obtained. 
The  high  official  position  of  this  chemist,  together  with  the  evident 
care  shown  in  his  methods,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  his  conclusions.  His  rather  sweeping  statement,  however,  that 
the  accurate  gravimetric  estimation  of  glucose  by  Feh  ling's 
solution  is  impossible,  is  strongly  controverted  by  Brown  and 
Heron,  whose  large  experience  leads  them  to  a  different  conclusion. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  both  authorities  are  right  from  their 
o\vn  points  of  view,  and  that  Brown  and  Heron  do  obtain  con- 
cordant results  when  working  in  precisely  the  same  way;  whereas 
Soxhlet  is  equally  correct  in  stating  that  the  gravimetric  estima- 
tion, as  usually  performed  under  varying  conditions,  is  open  to 
serious  errors. 

The  Solvt'um  of  Sugar, — For  all  the  processes  of  titration  this 
must  be  so  diluted  as  to  contain  |  or  at  most  I  per  cent  of  sugar ; 
if  on  trial  it  is  found  to  be  stronger  than  this,  it  must  be  further 
diluted  with  a  measured  quantity  of  distilled  water. 

If  the  sugar  solution  to  be  examined  is  of  dark  colour,  or  likely 
to  contain  extractive  matters  which  might  interfere  with  the 
distinct  ending  of  the  reaction,  it  is  advisable  to  heat  a  measured 
quantity  to  boiling,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  milk  of  lime,  allow  the 
precipitate  to  settle,  then  filter  through  animal  charcoal,  and  dilute 
with  the  washings  to  a  definite  volume.  In  some  instances  basic 
lead  acetate  may  be  used  to  clarify  highly  coloured  or  impure 
solution. 
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From  thick  mucilaginous  liquids,  or  those  which  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  albuminous  or  extractive  matters,  the  sugar  is  best 
extracted  by  Graham's  dialyser. 

The  methods  may  be  applied  directly  to  fresh  diabetic  urine  (see 
Analysis  of  Urine),  as  also  to  brewer's  wort  or  distiller's  mash. 
Dextrine  does  not  interfere,  except  the  boiling  of  the  liquid  under 
titration  is  long  continued. 

Cane,  beet,  and  maple  sugar  juice,  or  prepared  sugars,  are  inverted 
by  heating  30  or  40  c.c.  of  the  clarified  liquid  in  a  water  bath, 
with  30  or  40  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
(1  to  5),  for  twenty  minutes,  replacing  the  evaporated  water  from 
time  to  time,  so  as  not  to  char  the  sugar.  The  acid  is  then  neutral- 
ized with  calcic  carbonate,  and  the  liquid  diluted  to  15  or  20  times 
its  volume  before  being  titrated. 

Starch  and  dextrine,  or  substances  containing  them,  require  to  be 
heated  longer  with  the  acid  in  order  to  insure  their  inversion.  To 
invert  1  gm.  of  starch,  it  should  be  mixed  with  30  c.c.  of  cold 
water  smoothly,  heated  gently  until  thick,  30  drops  of  dilute  acid 
are  then  added,  boiled  in  a  small  flask,  supported  obliquely  on  a 
sandbath  for  8  or  10  hours,  replacing  the  water  from  time  to  time ; 
the  solution  is  then  neutralized  and  diluted  as  before. 

100  parts  of  grape  sugar  so  found  represent  90  parts  of  starch 
or  dextrine.  When  dextrine  is  present  with  grape  sugar,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  boil  the  mixture  too  long  with  the  alkaline 
copper  solution,  as  it  has  been  found  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
copper  is  precipitated  by  the  dextrine  (Rumpf  and  Heinzerling 
Z.  a.  a.  ix.  p.  358). 

An  inversion  of  starch  may  be  produced  more  rapidly,  and  at 
lower  temperature,  by  using  some  form  of  diastase  in  place  of 
sulphuric  acid.  An  infusion  of  malt  is  best  suited  to  the  purpose, 
but  the  temperature  must  not  exceed  71°  C.  (160"  Fahr.)  The 
digestion  may  vary  from  fifteen  minutes  to  as  many  hours.  The 
presence  of  unchanged  starch  may  be  found  by  occasionally  testing 
with  iodine.  If  the  digestion  is  carried  beyond  half  an  hour,  a 
like  quantity  of  the  same  malt  solution  must  be  digested  alone,  at 
the  same  temperature,  and  for  the  same  time,  then  titrated  for  its 
amount  of  sugar,  which  is  deducted  from  the  total  quantity  found 
in  the  mixture.  O'Sullivan  {J.  C.  S.  1872,  p.  579)  has,  how- 
ever, clearly  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  so-called  diastase  is  to 
produce  a  body  called  maltose,  which  has  only  the  power  of 
reducing  the  copper  solution  to  the  extent  of  about  three-fifths 
that  of  dextrose  or  true  grape  sugar,  the  rest  being  probably 
various  grades  of  dextrine.  Brown  and  Heron's  experiments 
clearly  demonstrate  that  no  dextrose  is  produced  from  starch  by 
even  prolonged  treatment  with  malt  extract ;  the  only  product  is 
maltose.     Sulphuric  or  other  similar  acids  cause  complete  inversion. 

Sugar  of  milk  (C^'H^O")  may  also  be  inverted  by  boiling  for  a 
short  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  before  being  estimated. 
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Preparation  of  the  Standard  SolutionB. 

Fehling'a  Standard  Copper  Solution, — Crystals  of  pure  cupric 
sulphate  are  powdered  and  pressed  between  unsized  paper  to 
remove  adhering  moisture;  GO '28  gm.  are  weighed,  dissolved  in 
water,  about  1  c.c.  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  solution 
diluted  to  1  liter. 

Alkaline  Tartrate  Solution, — 350  gm.  of  Eochelle  salt  (sodio- 
potassic  tartrate)  aie  dissolved  in  about  700  c.c.  of  water,  and  the 
solution  filtered,  if  not  already  clear ;  there  is  then  added  to  it  a 
clear  solution  of  100  gm.  of  caustic  soda  in  about  200  c.c.  of 
water.     The  volume  is  made  up  to  1  liter. 

These  solutions,  when  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  form  the 
original  Fehling  solution,  which  should  contain  in  each  c.c. 
0*03464  gm.  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  has  hitherto  been  taken  to 
represent  0005  gm.  of  pure  anhydrous  grape  sugar,  the  supposition 
being  that  10  equivalents  of  copper  are  reduced  from  the  state  of 
cupric  to  cuprous  oxide  by  1  equivalent  of  grape  sugar.  Sox h let, 
however,  has  with  great  pains  prepared  specimens  of  pure  sugars 
of  various  types  which  have  been  used  as  standards  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  these  hitherto-received  conclusions  of  Fehling,  Neubauer, 
and  others,  and  which  show  that  the  ratio  of  reduction  is  dependent 
upon  various  conditions  of  dilution,  duration  of  experiment,  &c., 
hitherto  not  taken  into  account ;  the  results  will  be  given  further 
on.  The  principle  of  Fehling 's  method  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  although  the  copper  solution,  as  described  above,  may  be 
heated  to  boiling  without  change,  the  introduction  into  it  of  the 
smallest  quantity  of  grape  sugar,  at  a  boiling  temperature,  at  once 
produces  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  oxide,  the  amount  of  reduction 
being  in  the  strict  ratio  above  mentioned. 

Knap p' 8  Standard  Mercuric  Cyanide, — 10  gpi.  of  mercuric 
cyanide  are  dissolved  in  about  GOO  c.c.  of  water;  100  c.c.  of 
caustic  soda  solution  (sp.  gr.  1*141))  are  added,  and  the  liquid 
diluted  to  1  liter. 

This  solution,  if  well  preserved,  will  hold  its  strength  unaltered 
for  a  long  period. 

Sachsse^s  Standard  Mercuric  Iodide. — 18  gm.  of  pure  dry 
meitsuric  iodide  and  25  gm.  of  potassic  iodide  are  dissolved  in 
water,  and  to  the  liquid  is  added  a  solution  of  80  gm.  of  caustic 
potash ;  the  mixture  is  finally  diluted  to  1  liter. 

These  solutions  are  very  nearly,  but  not  quite,  the  same  in 
mercurial  strength,  Knapp's  containing  7-93G5  gm.  Hg  in  the 
liter,  Sachsse*s  7*9295  gm.  100  c.c.  of  the  former  are  equal  to 
100*1  C.C.  of  the  latter. 
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Indicator  for  tJie  Mercurial  Solutions, — In  the  case  of  Fehling's 
solution,  the  absence  of  blue  colour  acts  as  a  sufficient  indicator, 
but  with  mercury  solutions  the  end  of  reaction  must  be  found  by 
an  external  indicator.  The  substance  best  adapted  for  this  purpose 
is  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  stannous  chloride  spotted  on  a 
porcelain  tile.     An  excess  of  mercury  gives  a  brown  colour. 

The  Analffiical  Process  with  Merewy  Solutiom :  40  CO.  of  either  are 
placed  in  a  poroelain  basin  or  a  flask,  and  heated  to  boiling.  The  sdution 
of  Bugar  of  \  per-cent.  strength  is  then  delivered  in  until  ^  the  merouiy  is 
precipitated,  the  theory  being  in  either  case  that  40  c.c.  should  be  reduced 
by  01  gm.  of  dextrose. 

The  results  of  Soxhlet's  experiments  show  that  this  estimate 
is  entirely  wrong;  nevertheless,  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
mercurial  solutions  are  useless.  It  is  found  that,  using  them  by 
comparison  with  Fehling's  solution,  it  is  possible  to  define  to 
some  extent  the  nature  of  mixed  sugars,  on  the  principle  of  indirect 
analysis. 

The  Analytical  Process  with  Fehl in fj' 3  Solution, — As  hitherto 
canied  out  the  method  is  as  follows : — 

5  C.C.  each  of  standard  copper  and  alkaline  tartrate  solutions  are 
measured  into  a  thin  white  porcelain  basin,  40  c.c.  of  water  added, 
and  the  basin  quickly  heated  to  boiling  on  a  sandbath  or  by  a 
small  flame.  No  reduction  or  change  of  colour  should  occur  in  the 
course  of  a  minute  or  so.  The  ^  or  1-per  cent,  sugar  solution  is 
then  delivered  in  from  a  burette*  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
with  subsequent  boiling,  until  the  blue  colour  of  the  copper  solution 
is  just  discharged,  a  point  which  is  readily  detected  by  inclining 
the  basin,  so'  that  the  colour  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  may  be 
observed  against  the  white  sides  of  the  basin.  Some  operators  use 
a  small  thin  boiling  flask  instead  of  the  basin. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  reduction  in  the 
first  titration,  but  it  aflbrds  a  very  good  guide  for  a  more  rapid  and 
exact  addition  of  the  sugar  solution  in  a  second  trial,  when  the 
sugar  may  be  added  with  more  boldness,  and  the  time  of  exposure 
of  the  copper  solution  to  the  air  lessened,  which  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance,  since  prolonged  boiling  has  undoubtedly  a 
prejudicial  efifect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  process. 

When  the  exact  point  of  reduction  is  obtained,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  volume  of  sugar  solution  used  represents  0*05  gm.  of  grape 
sugar  or  dextrose,  or  that  1  equivalent  of  dextrose  (=180)  exactly 
reduces  10  equivalents  of  cupric  oxide  (=  397). 

With  this  assumption,  however,  Soxhlet  does  not  agree,  but 
maintains  from  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  carefully  prepared 
standard  sugars,  that  the  accuracy  of  the  reaction  is  interfered  with 

*  The  instrument  Bhoald  be  ananged  aa  deecribed  on  pa^  12. 
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by  varying  concentration  of  the  solutions,  duration  of  the  experiment^ 
and  the  character  of  the  sugar. 

The  critical  experiments  of  Soxhlet*  were  both  volumetrio 
and  gravimetric,  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 

The  reducing  power  of  a  sugar  was  volumetrically  determined  in 
the  following  manner  : — ^Varying  quantities  of  the  copper  solution 
were  heated  to  boiling  in  a  dish,  equal  volumes  of  the  alkalinel 
tartrate  solution  being  previously  added.  Then  50  cc.  or  lOU  c.c. 
of  the  1  per-cent.  or  ^  per^sent  sugar  solutions  respectively  were 
added,  and  the  whole  was  boiled  for  two,  four,  or  six  minutes, 
according  to  the  variety  of  the  sugar.  The  contents  of  the  dish 
are  then  thrown  on  a  filter,  the  filtrate  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
and  potassic  ferrocyanide  at  once  added  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
copper.  This  process  is  repeated  until  two  quantities  of  the  copper 
solution,  differing  from  each  other  by  j^  c.c,  give,  the  one  a  filtrate 
containing  copper,  the  other  a  filtrate  free  fh)m  copper.  The  mean 
pf  these  two  readings  is  taken  as  the  result. 

The  gravimetric  method  of  determining  the  copper  reduced  by 
the  sugars  acting  on  Fehling's  or  Lowe's  solution  (hydrated 
cuprio  oxide  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  glycerine)  is  to 
boil  a  measured  quantity  of  the  sugar  solution  with  an  excess  of  the 
Fehling's  or  Lowe's  solution,  and  then  to  filter  by  means  of 
gentle  suction,  through  a  weighed  tube  filled  with  asbestos ;  wash 
with  hot  water,  then  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  finally  ether.  On 
passing  hydrogen  through  the  heated  tube,  the  cuprous  oxide  is 
reduced  to  the  metaUio  state  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then 
weighed.     The  following  are  the  chief  results : — 

Dextrose, — 0*5  gram  in  1  per-cent.  solution  reduces  105*2  c.c, 
Fehling  (undiluted),  or  101  1  c.c.  Fehling  (diluted  with  4 
volumes  of  water). 

Ratio  of  reduction,  1  :  10-52—1  ;  lOU. 

Invert  Sugar  {i.e.  equal  molecules  of  dextrose  and  levulose 
obtained  by  the  aetion  of  acids  on  cane-sugar). — 0*5  gram  in  1  per- 
cent solution  reduces  101*2  c.c.  Fehling  (undiluted),  or  97*0  cc, 
Fehling  (diluted  with  4  volumes  of  water). 

Eatio  of  reduction,  1  :  101 2— I  ;  97. 

In  the  case  of  dextrose  and  invert  sugar,  dilution  of  the  solution 
lowers,  excess  of  copper  raises,  the  reducing  power. 

Milk  Sugar. — 0*5  gram  in  1  percent,  solution  reduces  74  c.c, 
Fehling. 

Ratio  of  reduction,  1  :  7*4. 

Dilution  has  no  noteworthy  influence  on  the  reducing  power. 

*  A  very  Admirable  and  complete  r^tru^  of  Soxhlet's  results  iagiTon  in  a  Mpar 
read  before  the  School  of  Pharmacy  Students'  Association  by  C.  H.  Hutchinson.  F^is 
iPharm.  Jowm.  Feb.  1881,  p.  720). 
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Excess  of  copper  raises  it,  but  to  a  much  slighter  extent  than  with 
dextrose  or  invert  sugar. 

Galactose, — 05  gram  in  1  per-cent.  solution  reduces  98  c.c. 
Fehling  (undiluted),  or  94  c.c.  Fehling  (diluted  with  4  volumes 
of  water). 

Ratio  of  reduction,  1  :  9*8 — 1  :  9'4. 

Dilution  lessens  the  reducing  power  to  the  same  extent  as  with 
dextrose  and  invert  sugar.  Excess  of  copper  raises  the  reducing 
power,  but  to  somewhat  slighter  extent  than  with  dextrose  and 
invert  sugar. 

Levuloae  (calculated  from  tiie  resnlts  with  dextrose  and  invert 
sugar). — 0*5  gram  in  1  per-cent.  solution,  reduces  97*2  c.c.  Fehling 
(undiluted),  or  93  c.c.  Fehling  (diluted  with  4  volumes  of  water). 

Ratio  of  dilution,  1  :  9-72—1  :  9-3. 

Dilution  and  excess  of  copper  act  respectively  as'  with  dextrose 
and  invert  sugar.  The  reducing  power  of  levulose  is  probably 
equal  to  that  of  galactose. 

Inverted  Milk  Sugar  (made  by  heating  ordinary  milk  sugar  with 
acids). — ^Reducing  power  equal  to  that  of  invert  sugar. 

Maltose, — 0*5  gram  in  1  per-cent.  solution  reduces  64*2  c.c. 
Fehling  (undiluted),  or  67*5  c.c.  Fehling  (diluted  with  4 
volumes  of  water). 

Ratio  of  reduction,  1  :  609—1  :  6*41. 

Dilution  raises  the  reducing  power.  Excess  of  copper  has  no 
effect  with  undiluted  Fehling,  but  in  highly  dilute  solutions  raises 
the  reducing  power  to  a  slight  extent. 

With  the  exception  of  the  determination  of  sugar  in  diabetic 
urine  (where,  owing  to  the  constant  formation  of  ammonia,  some  of 
the  cuprous  oxide  is  dissolved  and  passes  through  the  filter,  and 
consequently  the  end  of  the  reaction  must  be  decided,  as  usual,  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  blue  colour),  the  following  plan  is  adopted 
for  the  estimation  of  the  various  sugars.  The  approximate  strength 
of  the  sugar  solution  is  ^i  detennined  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  blue,  operating  on  25  cc  Fehling.  The 
sugar  solution  is  now  diluted  so  as  to  contain  1  per  cent,  of  the 
sugar,  and  the  determination  is  proceeded  with  as  described  above, 
operating  on  50  c.c.  Fehling,  undiluted  with  water. 

In  the  case  of  highly  coloured  fluidSi  the  indication  with  potassio 
ferrocyanide  is  difficult  to  recognize,  the  reaction  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  giving  still  worse  results.  In  such  cases  the  following 
device  is  adopted : — ^The  filtrate  is  boiled  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
sugar  solution  in  a  beaker,  allowed  to  settle,  and  then  poured  off; 
on  wiping  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  beaker  with  a  piece  of  white 
filter-paper,  it  will  be  coloured  red  if  any  copper  still  remain  in 
the  solution. 

s2 
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The  remarks  which  Soxhlet  appends  to  these  experiments  are 
thus  classified : — 

(1)  The  reducing  power  of  inverted  sugar,  for  alkaline  copper 
solution,  is  importantly  influenced  by  the  concentration  of  the 
solutions :  a  smaller  quantity  of  sugar  being  required  to  decompose 
Fehling's  solution  in  the  undiluted  state  than  when  it  is  diluted 
with  1,  2,  3,  or  4  volumes  of  water.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
sugar  solution  be  added  to  the  cold  or  boiling  copper  re-agent 

(2)  If  inverted  sugar  acts  on  a  larger  quantity  of  copper  solution 
than  it  is  just  able  to  reduce,  its  reducing  power  will  be  increased, 
the  increment  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  copper  in  excess 
and  the  concentration  of  the  cupric  liquid ;  in  the  previous  experi- 
ments the  equivalents  varied  from  1  :  9*7  to  1  :  12*6,  these  numbers 
being  by  no  means  the  limit  of  possible  variation. 

(3)  In  a  volumetric  estimation  of  inverted  sugar  by  means  of 
Fehling's  solution,  the  amount  of  copper  reduced  by  each 
successive  addition  of  sugar  solution  is  a  decreasing  quantity ;  the 
results  obtained  are  therefore  perfectly  empirical,  and  are  only  true 
of  that  particular  set  of  conditions. 

(4)  The  statement  that  1  equivalent  of  inverted  sugar  reduces 
10  equivalents  of  cupric  oxide  is  not  true,  the  hypothesis  that  0*5  gnL 
inverted  sugar  reduces  100  c.c.  ofFehling's  solution  being  shown 
to  be  incorrect ;  the  real  amount  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
Fehling  (1  volume  of  alkaline  copper  solution,  4  volumes  of  water, 
sugar  solution  | — 1  per-cent.)  being  97  cc.,  the  results  obtained 
under  this  hypothesis  are,  therefore,  3  per  cent,  too  low.  Where, 
however,  the  above  conditions  have  been  fulfilled,  the  results 
although  not  absolutely,  are  relatively  correct;  not  so,  however, 
those  obtained  by  gravimetric  processes,  since  the  interference  of 
concentration  and  excess  has  not  been  previously  recognized. 

The  behaviour  of  the  sugars  with  alkaline  mercuiy  solutions  was 
tested  both  with  Knapp's  solution  (alkaline  mercuric  cyanide) 
and  Sachsse's  solution  (alkaline  mercuric  iodide  in  potassic 
iodide). 

It  was  found  that  dififerent  results  are  obtained  from  Knapp's 
solutions,  according  as  the  sugar  solution  is  added  gradually,  or  all 
at  once ;  when  ^Etdually  added  more  sugar  being  required ;  with 
Sachsse's,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

To  get  comparable  results  the  sugar  must  be  added  all  at  once, 
the  solution  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  liquid  tested 
for  mercury,  always  using  the  same  indicator ;  in  using  the  alkaline 
tin  solution  as  indicator,  0*200 — 0*202  gram  of  grape  sugar  were 
always  required  for  100  c.c.  Knapp,  in  a  large  number  of  experi- 
ments. It  is  remarkable  that  these  two  solutions,  although 
containing  almost  exactly  the  same  amount  of  mercury,  require 
veiy  dififerent  quantities  of  sugar  to  reduce  equal  volumes  of  them. 
This  is  shown  to  be  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  dififerent  amounts 
of  alkali  present  in  them. 
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The  amounts  of  mercury  solutions  which  1  gram  of  sugar  in 
1  per-cent  solution  reduces  are : — 

Grape  sugar 497*5  c.c  (Knapp),  302*5  c.c.  (Sachsso). 

Invert  sugar 502*5  „  376*0 


Levulose 508*5 

Milk  sugar  322*5 

Galactose 4130 

Inverted  milk  sugar  448*0 

Maltose    317*5 


449*5 
214-5 
2260 
258*0 
197*6 


It 
}i 


\w 

SachBie. 

100 

99*0 

124*5 

102*2 

148-6 

64*9 

70*9 

83-0 

74-8 

90*0 

85-5 

63*8 

65-0 

The  various  sugars  have  different  reducing  powers  for  the  alkaline 
mercury  solutions,  and  there  is  no  definite  relation  between  the 
amount  of  Knapp's  and  Sachsse's  solutions  required  by  them; 
the  amount  of  Sachsse's  solution,  to  which  100  c.c.  Knapp's 
correspond,  varying  from  54-7  c.c.  in  the  case  of  galactose,  to 
74*8  C.C.  in  the  case  of  invert  sugar. 

Taking  the  reducing  power  of  grape  sugar  =100,  the  reducing 
powers  of  the  other  sugars  are : — 

Fehling  (nndilated). 

Grape  sugar 100 

Invert  sugar 96*2 

Levulose  (calculated)  ...  92*4 

Milk  sugar  70*3 

Galactose 93-2 

Inverted  milk  sugar    ...  96*2 

Maltose    610 

The  two  mercury  methods  have  no  advantage  in  point  of  accuracy 
or  convenience  over  Fehling's  method,  the  latter  having  the 
preference  on  account  of  the  great  certainty  of  the  point  at  which 
the  reduction  is  finished. 

The  mercury  methods  are,  however,  of  great  importance,  both 
for  the  identification  of  a  sugar  and  for  the  estimation  of  two  sugars 
in  presence  of  each  other,  as  proposed  by  Sachsse.  For  instance, 
in  the  estimation  of  grape  and  invert  sugars  in  presence  of  each 
other^  there  are  the  two  e<|uations :   ax  -^  by  =^  "F,  ex  +  dy  s^  8, 

Where— 

a  =  number  of  1  c.c.  Fehling,  reduced  by  1  gm.  grape  sugar. 
6  =  „  „  „  „      invert  sugar, 

c  =  „  Sachsse         „  „      grape  sugar. 

d  =  „  „  „  „      invert  sugar. 

F  =  „  Fehling,  used  for  1  voL  sugar  solution. 

S  =  „  Sachsso  „  „  „ 

X  =  amount  of  grape  sugar  in  gnis.  in  1  vol.  of  the  solution. 
7/  =  „      invert  sugar  „  „  „ 
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It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  above,  like  all  other  indirect 
methods,  leaves  room  for  increased  accuracy ;  but  nevertheless  the 
combination  of  a  mercury  method  with  a  copper  method  in  the 
determination  of  a  sugar  whose  nature  is  not  exactly  known,  gives 
a  more  serviceable  result  than  the  hitherto  adopted  plan,  by  which 
a  solution  that  reduced  10  c.c.  Feb  ling  was  said  to  contain  0*05  gm. 
of  siigar  (/.  C.  S.  Abstracts,  1880,  p.  758). 


Pavy's  modified  Fehlin?  Process. 

This  method  consists  in  adding  ammonia  to  the  ordinary 
Fell  ling  solution,  by  which  means  the  precipitation  of  cuprous 
oxide  is  entirely  prevented,  the  end  of  the  reaction  being  shown  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  blue  colour  in  a  perfectly  clear  solution 
(C7.  N.  xxxix.  p.  77). 

The  original  solution  recommended  by  Pavy  as  equivalent  in 
action  to  the  usual  Fehling  test  is  made  by  taking  120  cc.  of 
Fehling  solution,  300  c.c.  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0*88),  and  diluting 
to  1  liter.  10  c.c.  =  l  c.c.  Fehling,  the  reduction  ratio  being 
1  to  6  instead  of  1  to  5,  as  has  been  hitherto  accepted  in  the  case  of 
Fehling. 

The  experiments  of  Hohner  ((7.  N,  xxxix.  p.  197)  and 
Yoshida  (C  N.  xliii.  p.  29),  as  also  my  own,  show  that  the  ratio 
of  reduction  is  seriously  influenced  by  the  amount  of  fixed  caustic 
alkali  in  the  solution  and  by  the  strength  of  the  ammonia,  con- 
sequently the  result  can  only  bo  depended  on  when  the  solution  is 
standardized  iinder  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  are  adopted  in 
the  actual  analysis. 

The  variations  with  sugars,  other  than  dextrose,  appear  to  be  even 
greater  than  occur  in  the  usual  Fehling  process. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  nuisance  of  filling  the  laboratory  with 
strong  ammoniacal  vapours,  the  titration  should  be  made  in  a  small 
boiling  flask,  through  the  cork  of  which  the  elongated  end  of  the 
burette  is  passed.  A  small  escape  tube  is  also  passed  through,  tlie 
same  cork,  leading  into  a  vessel  containing  water  or  weak  acid,  in 
order  to  condense  the  ammonia. 

The  method  is  best  adapted  for  the  examination  of  diabetic 
urine,  and  in  this  case  the  solution  should  consist  of  120  ac.  of 
Fehling  and  120  gm.  of  sodic  hydrate,  with  300  c.c.  of  ammonia 
(0*88)  dSuted  to  1  liter,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  reaction  will 
agree  with  the  usual  Fehling  solution  diluted  ten  times. 
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Estimation   in   Pirrites,    Ores,    Besidues,    Ac. 
1.    Alkalimetrio  method  (Felouie). 

§  72.  This  process,  which  was  moro  especially  designed  for  the 
rapid  estimation  of  sulphui*  in  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  has  hitherto 
been  thought  tolerably  accurate,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it 
cannot  be  relied  upon  except  for  rough  technical  purposes. 

The  principle  of  the  process  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  when 
sulphur  is  ignited  with  potassic  chlorate  and  sodic  carbonate,  the 
sulphur  is  converted  by  oxidation  entirely  into  sulphuric  acid, 
which  expels  its  equivalent  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
soda,  forming  neutral  sodic  sulphate;  if,  therefore,  an  accurately 
weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  be  fused  with  a  known  weight 
of  pure  sodic  carbonate  in  excess,  and  the  resulting  mass  titrated 
with  normal  acid,  to  find  the  quantity  of  unaltered  carbonate,  the 
proportion  of  sulphur  is  readily  calculated  from  the  difference 
between  the  volume  of  normal  acid  required  to  saturate  the  original 
carbonate,  and  that  actually  required  after  the  ignition. 

For  the  sake  of  avoiding  calculation,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
1  gm.  of  the  finely  levigated  pyrites,  and  5*3  gm.  of  pure  sodic 
carbonate  for  each  assay ;  and  as  5*3  gm.  of  sodic  carbonate 
represent  100  c.c.  of  normal  sulphuric  acid  (  =  4*0  gm.  SO*),  it 
is  only  necessary  to  subtract  the  number  of  c.c.  used  after  the 
ignition  from  100,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  the  factor  0*01  G 
(1  C.C.  of  normal  acid  being  equal  to  O'OIC  gm.  of  S),  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  weight  of  sulphur  in  the  1  gm.  of  pyrites,  and  by 
moving  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right,  the  per-centage 
of  that  substance  is  obtained. 

Example :  Some  cubes  of  iron  pyrites  were  broken,  and  a  smiall  portion 
very  finely  powdered  in  a  hardened  steel  mortar. 

1  gm.  of  the  powder  was  mixed  intimatelv  with  5*3  gm.  of  pure  sodio 
carbonate,  and  about  7  gm.  each  of  potaasio  chlorate,  and  decrepitated  sodio 
chloride,  in  powder  (the  latter  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the 
action);  the  whole  was  then  introduced  into  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
gradually  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat  for  ten  minutes ;  the  crucible  was  then 
suffered  to  cool  somewhat,  and  warm  distilled  water  added ;  the  solution  so 
obtained  was  drawn  off  with  a  pipette  and  brought  on  a  moistened  filter,  the 

grooees  repeated  five  or  six  times,  the  residue  then  emptied  into  a  beaker  and 
oiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  whole  brought  on  the  filter,  and 
thorougUy  washed  with  boiling  water  till  all  soluble  matter  was  removed: 
the  clear  filtrate  was  then  coloured  with  litmus,  and  titrated.  67  o.o.  of  normaf 
acid  were  required,  which  deducted  from  100,  left  88  c.c;  this  multiplied 
by  0*016  gave  0*528  gm.  or  62*8  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Pure  FeS>  contains 
68*8  per  cent. 
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If  pure  sodic  carbonate  is  not  at  hand,  the  ordinary  commercial 
article  will  answer  the  purpose/but  the  quantity  of  normal  acid 
necessary  to  saturate  it  must  of  course  be  previously  found.  An 
iron  spoon  or  ladle  may  also  be  used  instead  of  the  platinum 
crucible. 

If  roasted  pyrites  are  to  be  examined  by  this  method,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  the  salt,  and  equal  quantities  of  the  substance, 
sodic  carbonate  and  potassic  chlorate,  may  be  taken  for  the  com- 
bustion. 

Kolb  (Joitm.  de  Pharm.  et  ChirrL  [4]  x.  p.  401)  has  experimented 
very  fully  upon  Pclouze's  process,  as  described  above,  and  found 
the  sources  of  error  to  be  various — formation  of  ferric  sulphate, 
loss  of  chlorine,  sulphur  chloride,  <^c.  The  process  recommended 
in  its  place,  and  which  is  not  open  to  the  objection  existing  in  the 
Pelouze  method,  consists  in  mixing  sodic  carbonate  and  cupric 
oxide  with  the  finely  powdered  ore  and  igniting  the  mixture  in  an 
iron,  copper,  or  platinum  vessel  to  a  low  red  heat  for  about  fifteen 
minutes ;  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid, 
and  combines  quietly  with  the  soda ;  the  remaining  unchanged  sodic 
carbonate  is  then  estimated  by  titration  as  usual.  The  method 
seems  particularly  applicable  to  roasted  pyrites,  the  details  being  as 
follows : — 

From  5  to  10  gm.  of  the  ore,  according  to  its  richness  in  sulphur 
(if  more  than  10  per  cent.  5  gm.,  less  than  10  per  cent.  10  gm.),  are 
weighed  and  intimately  mixed  with  5  gm.  of  sodic  carbonate,  and 
about  50  gm.  of  dry  cupric  oxide,  placed  in  the  crucible,  and  heated 
over  a  small  gas-flame  with  frequent  stirring  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes,  the  heat  never  exceeding  a  low  red  ;  the  crucible  is  then 
cooled,  the  contents  treated  with  hot  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
and  washings  titmted  with  normal  acid  as  usual. 


2.    By  Oxidation  and  subsequent  Titration  with  Standard 

Baric  Chloride. 

The  estimation  of  sulphur  by  barium,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  iron  pyrites,  has  repeatedly  been  investigated  by  Fresenius, 
Lunge,  Teschemacher,  Smith,  Holland,  &c.,  the  results 
of  which  show  that  owing  to  the  tendency  which  baric  sulphate 
has  to  contaminate  itself  with  other  matters  when  precipitated 
from  mixed  solutions,  and  the  varying  solubility  of  the  precipitate 
in  acid  solutions,  when  the  gravimetric  method  is  adopted,  leads  to 
very  discordant  effects,  so  that  no  two  operators  are  able  to  agree 
exactly  as  to  the  per-centage  of  sulphur  in  any  given  sample  of 
pyrites 

The  experiments  carried  out  by  Teschemacher  and  Smith 
(C.  N.  xxiv.  p.  Gl — GC)  especially  show,  that  the  composition  of  the 
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precipitate  varies  with  the  nature  and  amount  of  other  substances 
present,  and  that  its  solubility  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
much  greater  than  is  usually  thought  possible.  Further,  that  the 
method  of  purification  of  the  sulphate  by  fusion,  or  treatment  with 
i-e-agents,  is  worse  than  all.  From  my  own  experience  of  sulphur 
estimations  with  barium  by  weight,  carried  on  for  years  in  gas 
testing,  and  the  valuation  of  ores  for  sulphuric  acid  manufacture,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  endorse  the  words  of  the  experimenters,  "  that 
the  estimation  of  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid  by  the  weight  of  baric 
sulphate  obtained  is,  and  can  be,  correct  only  by  accident,  and  when 
the  adherent  impurity  happens  exactly  to  counterbalance  the  baric 
sulphate  dissolved." 

Fresenius  {Z.  a,  C.  xvi.  p.  339,  xix.  p.  53)  and  Lunge 
(Z.  a.  C.  xix.  p.  419),  however,  have  both  shown  that  with  special 
precautions,  the  estimation  of  sulphur  in  pyrites  by  weight  can  be 
made  very  fairly  exact,  say  to  within  0*3  per  cent.,  and  this  may  be 
taken  as  within  the  limit  of  experimental  error. 

Fresenius'  newest  process  is  one  of  dry  fusion,  but,  as  Lunge 
rightly  points  out,  this  is  scarcely  the  method  best  available  for  the 
vitriol  maker,  since  the  total  sulphur  including  such  as  is  combined 
with  lead,  calcium,  or  baryta,  occurring  in  the  ore  is  reckoned  as 
being  combined  with  iron  ;  whereas,  when  pyrites  are  treated  with 
acids  in  the  wet  way,  a  portion  at  least  of  these  useless  matters  is 
left  undissolved.  This  is  shown  to  be  the  case  with  direct  experi- 
ments, consequently  the  decomposition  of  the  ore  by  aq^ia  regia  is 
strongly  advocated  by  Lunge,  unless-  a  complete  analysis  for 
scientific  purposes  is  required.  Both  authorities  agree,  that  in  all 
cases  the  absence  of  nitric  acid  is  imperative,  as  also  a  large  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Lunge's  experiments  seem  to  point  out  that  Teschemacher 
and  Smith  have  based  their  volumetric  method  upon  the  right 
foundation ;  namely,  the  use  of  a  standard  barium  solution  based  on 
an  exact  weight  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  constant  occurrence  of 
large  proportions  of  iron  in  sulphur  ores  renders  the  process  of 
standardizing  the  barium  solution  consistent  with  that  which  occurs 
in  actual  practice. 

The  conditions  insisted  upon  by  Teschemacher  and  Smith 
are  as  follows  : — 

The  use  of  a  standard  solution  of  baric  chloride  by  weight. 

The  complete  oxidation  of  the  sulphur,  and  subsequent  expulsion 
of  all  the  nitric  acid. 

ITie  absence  of  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  use  of  moderate  quantities  of  solutions. 

The  use  of  considerable  weights  of  pyrites  in  testing,  thus 
avoiding  the  extreme  of  multiplication  of  any  analytical  error  in  the 
per-centage  return. 

Grain  weights  are  used  in  the  examples  given,  but  operators 
can  of  course  easily   adopt  corresponding   weights  in  grams,   if 
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desired.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  a  standard  solution  of  baric 
chloride  by  weight,  the  only  advantage  gained  by  it  is  that  the 
operation  is  independent  of  temperature.  By  working  at  ordinary 
temperatures  with  graduated  instruments  of  known  correctnees, 
and  in  exact  correspondence  with  each  other,  there  cannot  be  much 
scope  for  error,  and  therefore  it  matters  little  which  course  is 
adopted,  but  a  considerable  saving  of  time  and  trouble  is  gained  by 
using  the  burette  instead  of  the  balance. 

» 

(a)  Standco'd  Solution  of  Baric  Chloride, — The  best  substance 
for  fixing  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  baric  chloride  was  found 
to  bo  ferrous  sulphate,  pure  light  green  crystals  of  which  are 
crushed  to  the  size  of  hemp-seed,  freed  from  any  powder  by 
sifting,  then  washed  repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  spirit  of 
wine  (methylated  spirit  may  be  used),  finally  air-dried  on  bibulous 
paper,  and  preserved  in  well-closed  bottles. 

108*6  grains  of  this  salt  are  equal  to  12*5  grains  of  sulphur  (= 
91*02  grains  of  baric  sulphate),  and  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
yielding  the  same  kind  of  solution  as  actually  occurs  in  the  analysis 
of  pyrites. 

For  convenience  of  calculation  the  baric  solution  is  adjusted  so 
that  exactly  1000  grains  by  weight  shall  represent  25  grains  of 
sulphur.  The  usual  Spanish  or  Norwegian  pyrites  contain  on  the 
average  47  to  50  per  cent,  of  sulphur ;  hence,  if  25  grains  of  the 
sample  be  taken  for  analysis,  it  will  require  between  470  and 
500  grains  of  standard  solution  to  precipitate  all  the  sulphuric  acid 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  ore.  The  solution  of  baric 
chloride  is  made  by  dissolving  the  pure  crystals  in  distilled  water, 
to  which  a  small  proportion  of  h.ydrochloric  acid  is  added,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  baric  carbonate,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in 
a  neutral  solution  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

(h)  Standard  Solution  of  Sulphuric  Acid, — ^This  solution  is 
made  to  correspond  volume  for  volume  with  the  baric  solution. 

The  actual  working  power  of  the  baric  solution  may  be  found 
by  taking  1000  grains  of  it,  heating  to  near  boiling,  and  adding 
it  to  a  boiling  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  moderate  excess. 
The  precipitate  of  baric  sulphate  so  obtained  is  collected  on  a  filter 
as  usual,  and  after  ignition  yields  mere  traces  of  chlorine  when 
treated  with  water ;  the  process  must  not,  however,  be  reversed, 
otherwise  an  impure  precipitate  occurs.  The  final  trial  is  best 
made  with  ferrous  sulphate,  108*6  grains  (=12*5  grn.  S)  of  whicb 
are  dissolved  in  about  1000  grains  (=100  dm.)  of  water  slightly 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated  nearly  to  boiling ; 
to  this  is  added  490  to  495  grains  of  the  baric  solution,  also  hot, 
stirring  well,  and  finally  boiling  rapidly  in  a  platinum  or  porcelun 
basin.  A  small  portion  is  then  filtered,  and  the  standard  baric 
solution  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  filtrate,  which  must  be  rettumed 
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to  tho  test  liquor,  and  boiled  at  each  testing  until  a  filtrate  is 
obtained,  which,  after  standing,  just  gives  a  cloud  with  both  bario 
cliloride  and  sulphuric  acid  solutions. 

Since  some  trouble  and  time  are  required  to  fix  the  exact  value 
of  the  standard  baric  solution,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  some 
quantity  at  a  time,  and  to  preserve  it  in  a  cool  place,  in  separate 
well-stoppered  bottles. 

The  Analytical  Process  with  Pyrites:  The  sample  is  first  carefolly 
selected,  powdered,  and  thoroughly  mixed,  then  in  smaU  quantity  brought  to 
an  im^pable  powder  by  grinding  in  an  agate  mortar.  200  grains  are  taken 
and  dried  at  100**  C,  after  which  about  80  grains  are  weighed  and  placed  in 
a  flask  of  about  20  ozs.  capacity.  The  ore  is  then  oxidirod  with  800  grains 
weight  of  aqua  reffia,  to  which  200  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added. 
When  the  energetic  action  ceases  the  whole  is  evaporated  Just  to  dryness,  a 
point  which  demands  care  and  watchfulness  to  hit.  100  grains  more  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  then  added  to  the  flask  to  redissoWe  the  contents.  If  imv 
unoxidized  sulphur,  can  be  perceived  by  the  eye  after  treatment  with  HCl, 
the  test  must  be  rejected,  and  another  oxidation  commenced  with  25  grains  of 
more  finely  powdered  ore. 

A  small  flask  holding  some  1000  grains  of  standard  solution,  with  dropping 
tube,  is  now  counterpoised,  and  so  much  of  the  solution  transferred  to  a 
porcelain  basin  as  practice  shows  may  be  looked  for  as  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  strength  of  pyntes  in  sulphur.  The  contents  of  the  basin  are  next  heated 
nearly  to  boiling,  and  poured  into  the  test  solution  of  the  pyrites ;  then  the 
whole  is  returned  to  the  basin  from  the  flask,  and  the  latter  washed  out  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  liquid  is  then  boiled  rapidly,  and  a  small 
damped  filter  being  in  readiness,  a  little  of  the  mixed  solution  is  filtered,  and 
a  portion  of  the  filtrate  added  to  about  8  or  4  gm.  of  standard  barium  solution 
placed  from  the  counterpoised  flask  in  a  test-glass.  Should  a  further  pre- 
cipitate be  produced,  this  tested  solution  is  to  be  returned  to  the  basin  with 
the  rest  of  the  filtrate,  and  so  much  moro  solution  of  barium  added  as  may 
be  judged  requisite.  This  is  a^n  boiled  and  filtered,  using  the  same  filter, 
and  tested  as  beforo,  this  operation  being  repeated  until  a  precipitate  ceases  to 
appear  with  the  barium  solution,  when  the  weight  of  the  solution  employed 
is  taken  and  noted.  It  frequently  happens  that  when  the  operation  is 
complete,  both  barium  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  show  a  cloudiness  in  the 
filtrate  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  precipi- 
tation has  been  successfully  conducted. 

The  Beale's  filter,  and  the  mirror  for  ascertaining  the  end  of  the  pre- 
cipitation, may  be  used  with  great  advantage  here  (see  §  78.3). 

It  is  stated  that  by  tho  method  above  described  tho  amount  of 
sulphur  in  pyrites  may  be  determined  with  accuracy  and  certainty 
to  i\  per  cent.,  and  that  in  execution  it  will  be  found  moro  simple 
and  expeditious  than  the  old  gravimetric  method. 

I  have  obtained  very  good  results,  but  not  so  satisfactory  as  this. 
My  variations,  however,  are  only  a  trifle  over  0*5  per  cent. 


8.    Eatimation  of  Sulphur  in  Goal  Oaa. 

A  most  convenient  and  accurate  process  for  this  estimation  is 
that  of  Wildonstein  (§  73.2).  The  liquid  produced  by  burning 
the  measured  gas  in  a  Letheby  or  Vernon  Harcourt  apparatus 
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is  well  mixed,  and  brought  to  a  definite  volume ;  a  portion  repre- 
senting a  known  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  is  then  poured  into  a 
glass,  porcelain,  or  platinum  basin,  acidified  slightly  with  HCl, 
heated  to  boiling,  and  a  measured  excess  of  standard  baric  chloride 
added;  the  excess  of  acid  is  then  cautiously  neutralized  with. 
ammonia  (free  from  carbonate),  and  the  excess  of  barium  ascer- 
tained by  standard  potassic  chromate  exactly  as  described  in 
§  73.2. 

The  usual  method  of  stating  results  is  in  grains  of  sulphur  per 
100  cubic  feet  of  gas.  This  may  be  done  very  readily  by  using 
semi-normal  solutions  of  baric  chloride  and  potassic  chromate  on 
the  metric  system,  and  multiplying  the  number  of  c.c  of  baric 
solution  required  with  the  factor  0*1234,  which  at  once  gives  the 
amount  of  sulphur  in  English  grains. 

Standard  solutions  can  of  course  be  made  in  the  same  manner  on 
the  grain  system. 


4.   Estimation  of  Alkaline  Snlphides  by  Standard  Zinc  Solntion. 

This  method,  which  is  simply  a  counterpart  of  §  78.3,  is 
especially  applicable  for  the  teclmical  determination  of  alkidine 
sulphides  in  impure  alkalies,  mother-liquors,  &c. 

If  the  zinc  solution  be  made  by  dissolving  3*253  gm.  of  pore 
metallic  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  supersaturating  with  ammonia, 
and  diluting  to  1  liter,  or  32*53  gm.  to  1 000  dm.,  1  c.c.  or  dm.  will 
respectively  indicate — 

0  0016  gm.  or  0016  gm.  Sulphur 
0-0039       „       0-039     „     Sodic  sulphide 
0-00551     „       0-0551  „     Potassic  sulphide 
0-0034       „       0*034     „     Amraonic  sulphide. 

The  zinc  solution  is  added  from  a  burette  untU  a  drop,  brought 
in  contact  with  the  lead  solution  on  filtering  paper,  no  longer 
gives  a  black  stain  at  the  edga 


6.     Snlphurous  Aoid  and  Snlphites. 

Solutions  of  sulphurous  acid  are  very  readily  titrated  by  iodine, 
as  described  in  §  35,  but  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  order 
to  secure  the  proper  reaction  as  defined  by  Bun  sen,  the  solution 
must  not  contain  more  than  0-05  per  cent  of  sulphur  dioxide. 
Mohr,  however,  has  found  that  the  difficulty  as  to  concentration 
is  overcome  by  the  use  of  ammonic,  potassic,  or  sodic  bicarbonate 
(see  §  35,  note),  wliich  have  no  effect  on  starch  iodide. 

1  c.c.  fg  iodine  =  0*0032  gm.  SOI 
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6.    Indirect  Eatimation  of  Hyposulphites  (TMoaulpliatee)  and 

Sulphites. 

In  a  mixture  of  hyposulphites  (thiosulphates)  and  sulphites,  as 
in  the  intermediate  and  final  products  in  the  manufacture  of  soda- 
ash  and  caustic  soda,  Grossman  has  employed  with  great  advan- 
tage the  following  method  of  analysis  ((7.  N,  xxxvii.  p.  224) : — 

(a)  In  the  absence  of  Sulphates, — One  portion  of  the  solution 
is  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  and  titrated  with  iodine  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  another  portion  is  oxidized  with  chlorine  or  hromine, 
and  the  amount  of  sodic  sulphate  so  formed  is  ascertained.  The 
results  thus  obtained  give  the  necessary  data  for  the  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  thiosulphate  and  sulphite  respectively. 

Let  x^  =  grams  of  iodine  corresponding  to  Na'S'O*  per  cent 
y^=  „  „  Na«SO^       „ 

A  s=s  „  used  in  titration  per  unit 

£  =  „  Ka'SO^  per  unit  after  complete  oxida- 

tion. 

Then  x^  +  y^  =  A. 

Which  gives  a:^  =  _^-^_.  B  -  JA, 

and  ?/*  =  4  A — .  B. 

The  result  in  grams  of  Na'S^O'  is  obtained  by  multiplying  a^  by 
_^_,  whence  a?  =  -3^^.gg,.B-_^j_.A  =  0-741784B- 
0*414698  A. 

Also  the  amount  of  Na'S(y  by  multiplying  y^  by  — -^ — ,  whence 

y  =  ?^^^ .  A  -  ^^, .  B  =  0-661417  A  -  0295775  B. 

{h)  In  the  'presence  of  Sulphates, — The  amount  of  sulphate  is 
determined  by  precipitating  with  baric  chloride  in  a  hydrochloric 
acid  solution,  after  concentration  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  di- 
oxide, and  the  Na'SO^  thus  found  subtracted  from  the  total  Na'SO* 
by  oxidation  =  B. 

Before  applying  this  method,  sulphides  most  be  separated  by 
cadmium  carbonate. 
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SXJLPHXTBIC    ACID    AND    SULPHATES. 
Monohydrated  Sulphuric  Acid. 

IPSO*=98. 

Sulphuric  Anhydride. 

S0^=80. 

1.    Mohr'8  Method. 

§  73.  TflE  indirect  process  devised  by  C.  Mohr  (Ann,  der 
Cliein,  u.  Pharm,  xc.  p.  165)  depends  upon  the  same  method  of 
determination  as  lias  already  been  described  for  the  alkaline  earths  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  known  volume  of  baryta  solution  is  added  to  the 
compound,  more  than  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid. 
The  excess  of  baryta  is  converted  into  carbonate,  and  titrated  with 
normal  acid  and  alkali,  as  described  in  §  17. 

It  is  best  to  use  a  normal  solution  of  baric  chloride  as  the  pre- 
cipitant, which  is  made  by  dissolving  121*77  gm.  of  pure  chloride 
in  the  liter ;  this  solution  likewise  suffices  for  the  determination  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  direct  method. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  procedure. 

If  the  substcmce  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  acid,  it 
must  be  brought  near  to  neutrality  by  pure  sodic  carbonate;  if 
alkaline,  it  must  be  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid;  a  round 
number  of  c.c.  of  baryta  solution  is  then  added,  and  the  whole 
digested  in  a  warm  place  for  some  minutes ;  the  excess  of  baryta 
is  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  caustic  ammonia  in 
slight  excess  ;  if  a  little  piece  of  litmus  paper  be  thrown  into  the 
mixture,  a  great  excess  can  readily  be  avoided.  The  precipitate 
containing  both  sulphate  and  carbonate  is  now  to  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  thoroughly  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  titrated  as  in  §  17. 

The  difference  between  the  number  of  c.c.  of  baryta  solution 
added,  and  that  of  normal  acid  required  for  the  carbonate,  will  be 
the  measure  of  the  sulphuric  acid  present ;  each  c.c.  of  baiyta  solu- 
tion is  equal  to  0*040  gm.  SO^ 

Example:  2  gm.  of  T>ure  and  dry  baric  nitrate,  and  1  gm.  of  pure  potaasio 
sulphate  were  disBoIved,  mixed,  and  precipitated  hot  with  carbonate  and 
caustic  ammonia;  the  precipitate,  after  being  thoroughly  washed,  gave 
1*002  gm.  potastio  sulphate,  instead  of  1  gm. 

For  technical  purposes  this  process  may  be  considerably  shortened 
by  the  following  modification,  which  dispenses  with  the  washing  of 
the  precipitate. 

The  solution  containing  the  sulphates  or  sulphuric  acid  is  first 
rendered  neutral ;  normal  baric  chloride  is  then  added  in  excess, 
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then  nonnal  sodic  carbonate  in  excess  of  the  baric  chloride,  and  the 
volume  of  both  solutions  noted ;  the  liquid  is  then  made  up  to  200 
or  300  CO.  in  a  flask,  and  an  aliquot  portion  Altered  ofif  and  titrated 
with  normal  acid.  The  difference  between  the  baric  chloride  and 
sodic  carbonate  gives  the  sulphuric  acid. 

The  solution  must  of  course  contain  no  substance  precipitable  by 
sodic  carbonate  except  the  baryta  (or  if  so,  it  must  be  previously 
removed),  nor  must  it  contain  any  substance  precipitable  by  baryta, 
such  as  phosphoric  or  oxalic  acid,  &c. 

Another  alkalimetric  process  suitable  for  technical  purposes  is 
that  of  Bohlig  (§  29),  also  Grossmann  (§  16.7). 


2.    Titration  by  Bario  Chloride ,  and  Potasaio  Ohromate 

(Wildenstein). 

To  the  hot  solution  containing  the  sulphuric  acid  to  bo  estimated 
(which  must  be  neutral,  or  if  acid,  neutralized  with  caustic  ammonia, 
free  from  carbonate),  a  standard  solution  of  baric  chloride  is  added 
in  slight  excess,  then  a  solution  of  potassic  chromate  of  known 
strength  is  cautiously  added  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  barium.  So 
long  as  any  barium  remains  in  excess,  the  supernatant  liquid  is 
colourless,  when  it  is  all  precipitated  the  liquid  is  yellow,  from  the 
free  chromate;  a  few  drops  only  of  the  chromate  solution  are 
necessary  to  produce  a  distinct  colour. 

Wildenstein  uses  a  baric  solution,  of  which  1  c.c.=0'015 
gm.  of  SO',  and  potassic  chromate  1  c.c.  =0*010  gm.  of  SO*.  1 
prefer  to  use  seminormal  solutions,  so  that  1  c.c.  of  each  is  equal 
to  0*020  gm.  of  SO'.  If  the  chromate  solution  is  made  to  possess 
the  same  chemical  power  .as  that  of  the  baric  chloride,  the  operator 
has  simply  to  deduct  the  one  from  the  other  in  analysis,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  quantity  of  baric  solution  really  required  to  precipitate 
all  the  sulphuric  anhydride. 

The  Analftieal  Proceat :  The  substance  or  solution  containing  sulphuric 
acid  is  brought  into  a  small  wide-mouthed  flask,  diluted  to  about  60  c.o., 
acidified  if  necessary  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  precipitated 
with  a  slight  excess  of  standard  bario  chloride  delivered  from  the  burette.  As 
the  precipitate  rapidly  settles  from  a  boiling  solution,  it  is  easy  to  avoid  any 
great  excess  of  barium,  which  would  prevent  the  li<]^uid  from  clearing  so 
speedily.  The  mixture  is  then  cautiously  neutralised  with  ammonia  free  from 
carbonic  acid  (to  be  certain  of  this,  it  is  well  to  add  to  it  two  or  three  drops 
of  calcic  chloride  or  acetate  solution) . 

The  flask  is  then  put  over  the  lamp  again,  heated  to  boiling,  and  the 
ohrranate  solution  added  in  i  c.c.  or  so,  each  time  removing  the  flask  from 
the  lamp  and  allowing  to  settle,  until  the  supernatant  liquid  is  of  a  light 
yellow  colour ;  the  quantity  of  chromate  is  then  deducted  from  the  buium 
solution,  and  the  remainder  calculated  for  SO*. 

Or  the  mixture  with  barium  in  excess  may  be  diluted  to  100  or  160  c.c, 
the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle  thoroughly,  and  26  or  60  c.o.  of  the  dear 
liquid  taken  out,  heated  to  boiling,  after  neutralisine,  and  precipitated  with 
chromate  until  all  the  barium  Is  carried  down  as  bano  ohromate,  leaving  the 
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Bupernatont  liquid  of  a  light  yellow  colour ;  if  there  is  any  uncertainty  in 
the  first  titration,  the  analysis  may  he  checked  hy  a  second.  The  prooees  has 
Yielded  me  very  satisfactory  results  in  comparison  with  the  harium  method 
py  weight ;  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  estimating  sulphur  in  gas  when  burnt 
in  the  Letheby  sulphur  apparatus,  details  of  which  wiU  be  found  on  pttge  267. 

The  presence  of  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  is  of  no  consequence — 
zinc  and  cadmium  do  not  interfere — nickel,  cobalt,  and  copper  give 
coloured  ammoniacal  solutions  which  prevent  the  yellow  chromaie 
being  seen,  but  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  an 
external  indicator  for  the  excess  of  chromate.  This  indicator  is  an 
ammoniacal  lead  solution,  made  by  mixing  together,  at  the  time 
required,  one  volume  of  pure  ammonia  and  four  volumes  of  lead 
acetate  solution  (1  :  20)  j  the  liquid  has  an  opalescent  appearance. 
To  use  the  indicator,  a  largo  drop  is  spread  upon  a  white  porcelain 
2)late,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  the  liquid  under  titration  added ; 
if  the  reddish-yellow  colour  of  lead  chromate  is  produced,  there  is 
an  excess  of  chromate,  which  can  bo  cautiously  reduced  by  adding 
more  barium  until  the  exact  balance  occurs. 

Precht  (Z,  a.  C,  1879,  p.  521)  modifies  this  process  by  pre- 
cipitating the  SO'  with  excess  of  standaixl  baric  chloride,  which 
excess  is  removed  by  standard  potassic  chromate  also  in  excess, 
which  latter  is  in  turn  estimated  by  weak  standard  ferrous  sulphate, 
the  end  of  the  reaction  being  found  by  spotting  the  liquid  on  a 
white  plate  with  potassic  ferricyanido. 

I  can  see  no  advantage  in  this  modification,  and  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  totally  inadmissible,  owing  to  the  presence  of  substances 
affecting  the  ferrous  re-agent. 


3.    Direct  Precipitation  with  Normal  Baric  Chloride. 

Very  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  this  method  when  care- 
fully performed.     The  substance  in  solution  is  to  be  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  baric  solution  allowed 
to  flow  cautiously  in  from  the  burette  until  no  further  precipitation 
occurs.     The  end  of  the  process  can  only  be  determined 
f-j     by  filtering  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  and  testing  with  a 
drop  of  the  baric  solution.      Beale's  filtering    tube 
(shown  in  fig.  38)  is  a  good  aid  in  this  case.     A  piece  of 
Swedish  filter  paper  is  tied  over  the  lower  end,  then 
some  fine  muslin  to  protect  the  paper,  the  tube  is  dipped 
about  half  an  inch  into  the  liquid,  which  rises  through 
the  filter  perfectly  clear ;  a  little  is  to  be  poured  into  a 
test  tube  and  a  drop  of  baric  solution  added  from  the 
burette ;  if  a  cloudiness  occurs,  the  contents  of  the  tubes 
must  be  emptied  back  again,  washed  out  into  the  liquid, 
and  more  baric  solution  added  until  all  the  sulphuric 
Fig.  88.      Acid  is  precipitated.    It  is  advisable  to  use  a  decinormal 
solution  towards  the  end  of  the  process. 
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Instead  of  the  teat  tube  for  tiudiiig  whotlier  barium  or  aulphuHc 
acid  is  in  excess,  a.  plate  of  block  glass  may  be  used,  on  which  a  drop 
of  the  clear  solution  is  placed  and  tested  by  either  a  drop  of  baric 
chloride  or  sodic  sulphate, — these  testing  solutions  are  preferably 
kept  in  two  small  bottles  with  elongated  stoppers.  A  still  better 
plan  is  to  spot  the  liquids  on  a  small  mirror,  as  suggested  by 
Haddock  {C.  y.  xxxix,  p.  156) ;  the  faintest  reaction  can  then  be 
seen  although  the  liquid  may  be  highly  coloured. 

Wildenstein  has  arranged  another  method  for 

the  direct  precipitation  by  barium,  especially  useful 

where  a  constant  series  of  estimations  have  to  bo 

made.     The  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  30.     A  is  a 

bottle  of  900  or  101)0  c.c.  capacity,  with  the  bottom 

removed,  and  made  of  weli-annealed  glass  so  as  to 

stand  heating ;  B  a  thlstlo  funnel  bent  round,  as 

in  the  figure,  and  this  syphon  filter  is  put  into 

action  by  opening  the  pinch-cock  below  the  cork. 

The  mouth  of  the  funnel  is  first  tied  over  with  a 

piece  of  fine  cotton  cloth,  then  two  thickneaaes 

of  Swedish  filter  paper,  and  again  with  a  piece  of 

Fig.  39.  cotton  cloth,  the  whole  being  securely  tied  with 

waxed  thread. 

In  precipitating  SO'  by  baric   chloride,  there   occurs  a  point 

similar  to  Uie  so-called  neutral  point  in  silver  assay,  when  in  one 

and   the   same   sohition  both  barium  and  sulphuric  acid  after  a 

minute  or  two  produce  a  cloudiness.     Owing  to  this  circumstance, 

the  barium  solution  must  not  be  reckoned  exactly  by  its  amount 

of  Ba  CI',  but  by  its  working  effect ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ending  of 

the  process  must  be,  that  when  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of 

barium  solution  gives  no  cloudiness  af^r  tbe  lapse  of  two  minutes. 

The  Analytical  Proem ;  The  aolutian  conluuing  the  SO^  being  prepared, 
and  preferably  in  hydrochloric  acid  solu^on,  tbe  TMael  A  is  filled  with  wirm 
distilled  water,  snd  the  pinch-cock  opened  bo  is  to  All  the  Alter  to  the  bend  C ; 
the  oock  is  then  opened  >nd  ihut  a  fair  timM  so  as  to  bring  the  water  further 
down  into  the  tube,  but  not  to  fill  it  entirely ;  the  wat«T  is  then  emptied  out 
of  A,  tnd  about  400  o.a.  of  boiUog  distilled  water  poured  in  togetber  with 
the  BO*  solution,  then,  if  necessary,  a  small  quantity  of  hydroohlorio  acid 
added,  and  tbe  baric  chloride  added  in  moderate  qiuntit;  from  ■  burett«. 
After  mixing  well,  and  waiting  a  few  minutes,  s  portion  is  drawn  ofi'  into  a 
small  beaker,  and  poured  back  without  lo«s  into  A ;  a  small  quantity  ia  then 
drawn  off  into  a  test  tube,  and  two  drops  of  baxio  chloride  added.  So  long  as 
a  precipitate  oceurs,  the  liquid  is  returned  to  A,  and  more  bario  chloride 
added  until  a  test  is  taken  wbioh  sbows  no  dietinct  oloudiness;  tbe  few  drops 
added  to  produce  this  effect  are  deducted  in  tbe  final  calculation.  If  a 
distinct  excess  has  been  used,  tbe  analysis  must  be  oorreoted  with  a  solutioo 
of  SO^  oorrteponding  in  strength  to  the  barium  solution. 

A  simpler  and  even  more  serviceable  arrangement  of  apparatus 
on  the  above  plan  may  be  made,  by  using  as  the  boiling  and 
precipitating  vessel  an  ordinary  beaker  standing  on  wire  gauze  or 
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hot  plate.  The  filter  is  made  hy  taking  a  small  thisUe  funnel,  tied 
over  as  descrihed,  with  about  two  inches  of  its  tube,  over  which  ie 
tightly  slipped  about  four  or  five  inches  of  elastic  tubing,  terminating 
with  a  short  piece  of  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  small  orifice  like  a 
pipette ;  a  small  pinch-cock  is  placed  across  the  elastic  tube  just 
above  the  pipette  end,  so  that  when  hung  over  the  edge  of  the 
beaker  with  the  funnel  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the 
apparatus  will  act  as  a' syphon.  It  may  readily  be  filled  with  wann 
distilled  water  by  gentle  suction,  then  transferred  to  the  liqmd 
under  titration.  By  its  means  much  smaller  and  more  concentrated 
liquids  may  be  used  for  the  analysis,  and  consequently  a  more 
distinct  evidence  of  the  reaction  obtained. 


SULPHUBBTTBD     HTDBOOBK. 

mS  =  34. 
1  c.c.   ^jj  arsenious  solution  =  0*00255  gm.  H'S. 

1.     By   ArsenlouB   Acid    (Kohr). 

§  74  This  residual  process  is  far  preferable  to  the  direct  titration 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  iodine,  as  devised  by  Dupasquier. 
The  principle  is  based  on  the  fact,  tliat  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  brought  into  contact  with  an  excess  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution,  arsenic  sulphide  is  formed ;  1  eq.  of  arsenious 
acid  and  3  eq.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produce  1  oq.  of  arsenic 
sulphide  and  3  eq.  of  water, 

As'0»  +  3H^S  =  As=S»  +  3W0. 

The  excess  of  arsenious  acid  used  is  found  by  /^  iodine  and  starch, 
as  in  §  34.  In  the  case  of  estimating  the  strength  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  the  following  plan  may  be  pursued. 

A  measured  quantity,  say  10  c.c,  of  y^  arsenious  solution  is  put 
into  a  300  c.c.  flask,  and  20  c.c.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water 
added,  well  mixed,  and  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  pro- 
duce a  distinct  acid  reaction ;  this  produces  a  precipitate  of  arsenic 
sulphide,  and  the  liquid  itself  is  colourless.  The  whole  is  then 
diluted  to  300  cc,  filtered  through  a  dry  filter  into  a  dijr  vesael, 
100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  taken  out  and  neutralized  with  soaic  bicar- 
bonate, then  titrated  with  ^-q  iodine  and  starch,  as  in  §  34 ;  the 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid  so  found  is  deducted  from  the  original 
10  cc,  and  the  remainder  multiplied  by  the  requisite  factor  for 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  estimation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in  coal  gas^ 
can  by  this  method  be  made  very  accurately  by  leading  the  gas 
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through  the  arsenious  solution,  or  still  better,  through  a  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  alkali,  then  adding  arsenious  solution,  and 
titrating  as  before  described.  The  apparatus  devised  by  Mohr  for 
this  purpose  is  arranged  as  follows : — The  gas  from  a  common 
burner  is  led  by  means  of  a  vulcanized  tube  into  two  successive  small 
wash  bottles,  containing  the  alkaline  solution;  from  the  last  of 
these  it  is  led  into  a  large  Woulf 's  bottle  filled  with  water.  The 
bottle  has  two  necks,  and  a  tap  at  the  bottom ;  one  of  the  necks 
contains  the  cork  through  which  the  tube  carrying  the  gas  is 
passed ;  the  other,  a  cork  through  which  a  good-sized  funnel  with  a 
tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  is  passed.  When  the 
gas  begins  to  bubble  through  the  flask,  the  tap  is  opened  so  as  to 
allow  the  water  to  drop  rapidly ;  if  the  pressure  of  gas  is  strong, 
the  funnel  tube  acts  as  a  safety  valve,  and  allows  the  water  to  rise 
up  into  the  cup  of  the  funnel.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas 
has  passed  into  the  bottle,  say  six  or  eight  pints,  the  water  which 
has  issued  from  the  tap  into  some  convenient  vessel  is  measured 
into  cubic  inches  or  liters,  and  gives  the  quantity  of  gas  which  has 
displaced  it.  In  order  to  insure  accurate  measurement^  all  parts  of 
the  apparatus  must  be  tight. 

The  flasks  are  then  separated,  and  into  the  second  5  c.c.  of 
arsenious  solution  placed,  and  acidified  slightly  with  hydrocMoric 
acid.  If  any  traces  of  a  precipitate  occur  it  is  set  aside  for  titration 
with  the  contents  of  the  first  flask,  into  which  10  c.c.  or  so  of 
arsenious  solution  are  put,  acidified  as  before,  both  mixed  together, 
diluted  to  a  given  measure,  filtered,  and  a  measured  quantity 
titrated  as  before  described. 


8.    By  Permansranate   (Kohr}. 

If  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  added  to  a  dilute 
solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  the  ferric  salt  is  reduced  to  the  ferrous 
state,  and  free  sulphur  separates.  The  ferrous  salt  so  produced  may 
be  measured  accurately  by  permanganate  without  removing  the 
separated  sulphur.  Ferric  siilphate,  free  from  ferrous  compounds^ 
in  sulphuric  acid  solution,  is  placed  in  a  stoppered  flask,  and  the 
solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  added  to  it  with  a  pipette ;  the 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  half  an  hour  or  so,  then  diluted  con- 
siderably, and  permanganate  added  until  the  rose  colour  appears. 

56Fe  =  17H«S 

or  each  c.c.  of  /^  permanganate  represents  O'OOIT  gm.  of  H*S. 
Hie  process  is  considerably  hastened  by  placing  the  stoppered  flask 
containing  the  acid  ferric  liquid  into  hot  water  previous  to  the 
addition  of  H*By  and  excluding  air  as  much  as  possible. 

T  2 
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8.     By   Iodine. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  mineral  waters  can  be  accurately 
estimated  by  iodine  in  the  following  manner  : — 

10  CO.  or  any  other  necessary  volume  of  ^  q^  iodine  solution  are 
measured  into  a  500  c.c.  flask,  and  the  water  to  be  examined  added 
until  the  colour  disappears.  5  c.c.  of  starch  liquor  are  then  added, 
and  -^^ff  iodine  until  the  blue  colour  appears;  the  flask  is  then  filled 
to  the  mark  with  pure  distilled  water.  The  respective  volumes  of 
iodine  and  starch  solution,  together  with  the  added  water,  deducted 
from  the  500  cc,  will  show  the  volume  of  water  actually  titrated 
by  the  iodine.  A  correction  should  be  made  for  the  excess  of  iodine 
necessary  to  produce  the  blue  colour. 

Fresenius  examined  the  sulphur  water  of  the  Grindbrunnen, 
in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  (Z.  a.  C.  xiv.  p.  321),  both  volumetrically  and 
by  weight  for  H'S  with  very  concordant  results.  361*44  gm.  of 
water  (correction  for  blue  colour  being  allowed)  required  20 "14  cc 
of  iodine  solution,  20*52  c.c.  of  which  contained  0*02527  of  free 
iodine  =H'''S  0*009194  gm.  per  million.  444*65  gm.  of  the  same 
water  required,  under  the  same  conditions,  25*05  c.c.  of  the  same 
iodine  solution  =H*S  0*009244  gm.  per  million.  By  weight  the 
ffS  was  found  to  bo  0*009377  gm.  per  million. 


TANNIC   ACID. 

§  75.  The  estimation  of  tannin  in  the  various  astringent 
materials  used  in  tanning  has  not  been  hitherto  of  the  most 
satisfactory  character.  A  great  variety  of  methods  have  been 
proposed,  and  eventually  given  up  as  practically  useless.  In  the 
previous  edition  of  this  book  a  description  ofLowenthal's  method 
(originated  by£stcourt)as  then  perfected  was  given;  but  it  was  still 
deficient  in  accuracy  or  constancy  of  results,  because,  although  it  was 
a  decided  advance  upon  others,  it  lacked  the  power  to  discriminate 
between  a  tannin  which  is  of  use  to  the  practical  tanner  and  one 
which  is  not.  Happily  since  that  time  Ldwenthal  has  modified 
it,  so  that  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  worthy  of  trust,  and  much 
more  satisfactory  than  any  previous  method. 

One  difficulty  is  still  unsurmounted,  and  that  is,  the  preparation 
of  a  pure  tannic  acid  to  serve  as  standard.  The  various  tannins  in 
existence  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  understood,  but  so  far  as  the 
comparative  analysis  of  tanning  materials  among  themselves  is 
concerned,  the  method  in  question  leaves  very  little  to  be  desired. 

The  principle  of  the  method  depends  on  the  oxidation  of  the 
tannic  acid,  together  with  other  glucosides  and  easily  oxidizable 
substances,  by  permanganate,  regulated  by  the  presence  of  soluble 
indigo-carmine,  which  also  acts  as  an  indicator  to  the  end  of  the 
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reaction.  The  total  amount  of  such  substances  being  found  and 
expressed  by  a  known  volume  of  permanganate,  the  actual  available 
tannin  is  then  removed  by  gelatine,  and  the  second  titration  is 
made  upon  the  solution  so  obtained  in  order  to  find  the  amount  of 
oxidizable  matters  other  than  tannin. 

The  volume  of  permanganate  so  used,  deducted  from  the  volume 
used  originally,  shows  the  amount  of  tannin  actually  available  for 
tanning  purposes  expressed  in  terms  of  permanganate. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  method  is  essentially  a  practical 
one,  because  it  is  only  the  particular  tannin  capable  of  combining 
with  organic  tissue  which  is  estimated.  The  method  has  been 
critically  examined  with  approbation  by  good  autliorities,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned,  Procter  (C  N,  xxxvi.  p.  59,  ibid; 
xxxvii  p.  256),  Kathreiner  (Z,  a  C.  xviii.  p.  112),  (Dingler's 
Poft/t.  Jour,  cxxvil  p.  481),  and  Hewitt  (Tanner^s  Jour. 
May,  1877,  p.  93).  My  own  experiments  have  shown  that 
for  all  materials  containing  tannin,  even  catechu,  it  is  the  best 
process  yet  discovered.  Low  en  thai' s  latest  description  of  the 
method  is  given  in  Z.  a  C.  xvi.  p.  33. 

The  extraction  of  the  tannic  acid  from  the  raw  material  is 
])erformed  as  usual  by  successive  boilings  with  distilled  water.  In 
the  case  of  strong  materials  such  as  sumach  or  valonia  10  gm.,  or 
oak-bark  20  gm.,  are  so  exhausted,  and  the  liquid  diluted  to  1  liter. 

The  quantity  of  this  extract  to  be  used  for  titration  must  be 
regulated  to  some  extent  by  the  amount  of  permanganate  required 
to  oxidize  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids  present.  Practice  and 
experience  will  enable  the  operator  to  judge  of  the  proper  propor- 
tions to  use  in  dealing  with  the  various  materials,  bearing  in  mind 
that  volumetric  processes  are  largely  dependent  upon  identity  of 
conditions  for  securing  concordant  residts.    . 


Standard   Solutions   and   Be-affents. 

Standard  Pofasaic  Permanganate. — Kathreiner  recommends 
that  this  solution  should  contain  not  more  than  1*333  gm.  of  the 
pure  salt  per  liter  (better  only  about  1  gm.) ;  therefore,  if  the  ope- 
rator is  accustomed  to  use  the  decinormal  solution,  a  very  convenient 
strength  is  made  by  diluting  one  volume  of  it  with  two  of  water, 
thus  obtaining  a  solution  of  -^-^  strength  ( =1*052  gm.  per  liter). 

This  standard  is  the  more  advisable  because  it  enables  the 
operator  to  calculate  its  value  into  oxalic  acid,  and  so  arrive  at  the 
theoretical  standards  adopted  by  Neubauer  and  Oser;  namely, 
that  0*063  gm.  of  oxalic  acid  represents  0*04157  gm.  of  gallo-tannic 
acid  (gall-nut  tannin),  or  0062355  gm.  of  querci-tannic  acid  (oak- 
bark  tannin).  These  coefficients  for  calculation  are  now  largely 
adopted,  and  are  certainly  2)referable  to  standardizing  the  perman- 
ganate upon  any  specimen  of  so-called  pure  tannin. 
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30  cc.  of  3^5^  permanganate  will  therefore  lepreaent  0-063  gm. 
of  oxalic  acid  or  tho  weights  of  tannin  ahove  mentioned. 

Solution  of  IndifjO'Cm'mine.—Thia  should  be  a  dear  filtered 
solution  of  such  strength  that  not  less  than  20  cc.  are  reqmied  for 
10  cc.  of  tho  permanganate. 

Solution  of  Gelatine. — This  solution  is  used  to  precipitote  the 
available  tannin  in  any  given  solution  after  its  total  oxidiable 
matters  have  been  determined  by  the  indigo  and  permanganate.  It 
is  made  by  steeping  25  gm.  of  good  clear  glue  in  cold  water  for 
some  hours,  and  pouring  off  the  superfluous  water.  The  swollen 
glue  is  then  melted  on  the  water  bath,  the  liquid  saturated  with  clean 
table-salt  (sodic  chloride),  transferred  to  a  liter  flask,  and  made  up 
to  tho  rd^uired  measure  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  same 
salt  in  water,  then  preserved  in  a  well-closed  bottle  for  ubq. 

It  must  bo  Altered  perfectly  clear  on  each  occasion  before  using. 
Procter  states  that  a  gelatine  solution  of  half  this  strength 
suffices  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid. — One  volume  of  concentrated  pure  acid 
to  five  of  water. 

Acid  Solution  of  Salt. — Tliis  is  merely  a  satorated  solution  of 
common  salt,  containing  about  25  cc  of  sulphuric  or  50  ca  of 
hydrochloric  acid  per  liter. 

Processes  of  Titration :  Tho  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  the 
relationship  l>etweon  the  permanganate  and  indigo  solutions  (it  is  assomed 
that  the  permanganate  is  correct  as  regards  its  relation  to  ozalio  aoid),  and 
therefore  10  or  20  c.c.  of  the  indigo  are  measured  into  a  white  poroeUin 
basin,  and  diluted  to  about  a  liter  with  distilled  water,  or  ordinary  water  free 
from  organic  matter  or  other  substances  capable  of  reducing  permanffanate. 
10  c.c.  of  the  dilute  acid  are  measured  in,  and  the  permanganate  delivered 
in  with  a  hand-pipettc  in  drops,  nvith  constant  stirrmg,  until  the  colour  is 
just  discharged,  leaving  a  clear  faint  yellow  tint,  with  just  a  shade  of  pink. 

This  experiment  will  act  as  a  guide  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the  mdigo, 
which  should  be  of  such  dilution  that  about  20  c.c.  correspond  to  about 
10  c.c.  of  permanganate  measured  accurately  with  the  burette. 

Titration  of  the  Tannini;  Material :  It  is  very  important,  in  order  to 
avoid  uncertainty  in  the  end-point  of  the  reaction,  that  only  so  much 
material  shall  be  used  as  shall  consume  about  7  or  8  c.c.  of  permanganate  of 
■^ff  strength  above  that  which  is  required  for  the  indigo. 

Kathreiner  insists  upon  these  proportions,  and  the  general  method 
adopted  by  him  is  to  add  20  c.c.  of  indigo  with  10  c.c.  of  dilute  acid  to 
about  a  liter  of  water,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  followed  by  the  requisite  amount 
of  tanning  solution.  The  permanganate  is  then  delivered  in  very  slowly,  wiUi 
constant  stirring,  until  a  faint  rose  colour  appears  round  the  edges  of  the 
liquid.  The  time  allowed  for  the  titration  is  also  very  important,  and  with 
the  simple  tanning  solution  should  occupy  not  less  than  four  minutes. 

The  second  titration,  after  addition  of  the  gelatine,  will,  owing  to  the 
viscosity  of  the  liquid,  require  about  six  minutes. 

Precipitation  of  the  Tannin^  and  subsequent  Titration  of  Suhtieme&s 
other  than  Tannin :    100  c.c.  of  the  clear  tanning  solution  are  mixed  wlUi 
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100  0.0.  of  the  gelatine,  and  after  being  well  stirred  a  mixture  of  10  c.o.  of 
the  dilute  acid  with  40  o.o.  of  saturated  salt  solution  is  added,  which  will 
cause  the  precipitate  to  coagulate  readily,  so  that  after  standing  for  half  an  hour, 
with  occasional  vigorous  stirring,  a  tolerably  clear  supernatant  fluid  may  be 
obtained,  which  may  be  easily  filtered.  50  c.c.  of  this  filtrate  (=20  ao.  of 
tanning  solution)  are  taken  for  titration,  together  with  10  c.o.  of-  dilute  acid, 
20  c.c.  of  indigo,  and  made  up  to  about  a  liter  with  pure  water,  and  the 
titration  carried  out  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  origmal  solution,  except 
that  about  six  minutes  are  occupied  instead  of  four. 

The  operator  has  now  in  hand  the  data  for  calculating  the  value 
of  the  actual  tannin  expressed  in  terms  of  permanganate.  An 
example  is  given  below  in  the  case  of  tea  analysis. 

Experience  has  proved  that  any  wide  departure  from  the  propor- 
tions here  given  leads  to  confusion  in  the  reaction,  owing  to  the 
colour  of  the  oxidation  products.  Procter,  who  has  evidently 
considerable  practical  experience  in  all  the  methods  hitherto  pro- 
posed for  estimating  tannin,  writes  as  follows : — 

"Employing  these  precautions  Kathreiner  obtained  always  constant 
results,  and  found  that,  even  for  two  or  three  successive  days,  tannin  solu- 
tions gave  results  practically  identical,  if  protected  by  the  additson  of  0*6  c.c. 
g:lacial  acetic  acid.  He  found,  as  the  writer  had  previously  done,  that  the 
titrations  could  be  carried  out  as  well  by  lurtificial  as  by  day  ligh^  without 
any  difference  in  the  final  result,  though  the  quantify  of  permanganate 
employed  by  gas-light  was  slightly  higher.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
if  the  light  of  a  petroleum  lamp  with  op&l  shade  were  employed,  the  end- 
reaction  would  be  identical ;  but  as  any  variation,  so  long  as  it  is  constant^  has 
no  effect  on  the  final  result,  the  matter  is  of  little  moment. 

"  A  point  of  more  importance  is  how  far  the  result  is  affected  by  oxidation  of 
the  gektine,  or  of  some  oxidizable  body  contained  in  it.  K  at  h  r  e  i  n  e  r  found 
that  60  C.C.  of  his  gelatine  solution  increased  the  consumption  of  permanga- 
nate by  1*5  C.C.  beyond  that  needed  for  the  indigo  alone.  Now  the  50  aa  of 
filtrate  usually  employed  in  estimating  the  'non-tannin'  contains  20  o.o.  of 
the  gelatine  solution,  eq^ualling  0*6  c.c.  of  permanganate,  but  in  all  probability 
part  at  least  of  the  oxidizable  matter  is  carried  down  by  the  tannin ;  probably, 
therefore,  the  nearest  approach  to  truth  mav  be  obtained  by  deducting  half 
the  correction  for  gelatme  from  the  oxidizable  matter  other  than  tannin." 

It  is  advisable  that  each  operator  should  practically  ascertain  the  effect  of  his 
gelatine  solution  upon  the  permanganate,  previous  to  use  in  the  actual  analysis. 

As  a  basis  of  calculation  Kathreiner  agrees  with  Procter  in  preferring 
the  numbers  given  by  Neubauer  and  Oser  (viz.,  0*063  gm.  oxalic  acid= 
0*04157  gallo-tannic  or  0*062355  queroi-tannio  acids)  to  any  attempt  at  com- 
parison with  so-called  ''  pure "  tannin,  which  often  contains  20  per  cent,  of 
impurities. 

Kathreiner  quotes  Gauhe,  Hewett,  and  Procter  as  agreeing 
with  him  in  considering  Lowenthal'sa  rapid  and  easy  method  of 
analysis,  and  well  adapted  for  practical  use.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  method  is  employed  by  Eitner  for  the  numerous  analvses  of 
the  Vienna  Government  Leather  Kesearch  Laboratory,  and  he  also 
adopts  Neubauer's  and  Oser's  numbers  for  calculation. 

Tannin  in  Tea. — ^The  above-described  process  may  readily  be 
made  available  for  the  estimation  of  tannin  in  tea  as  haa  been 
shown  by  Hill  (Anal yet,  vi.  p.  95),  who  proceeds  as  follows : — 
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2  gm.  of  tea  are  completely  exhausted  by  boiling  with  water,  and  the 
decoction  when  cold  made  up  to  500  c.c.  If  not  titrated  at  once  it  may  be 
advisable  to  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  in  order  to  prevent  any  ohange  in 
the  liquid.  10  c.c.  of  the  decoction  (=004  gm.  of  t^)  are  diluted  to  about 
a  liter ;  20  c.c.  or  so  of  indigo  solution  added,  together  with  10  c.c.  of  dilate 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  permanganate  added  slowly,  with  constant  stirring, 
until  the  process  is  ended  as  before  described. 

100  c.c.  of  the  decoction  of  tea  should  previously  have  been  treated  with 
50  c.c.  of  salted  gelatine  solution  and  100  c.c.  of  acid  mlt  solution,  in  order  to 
remove  the  tannin.  It  is  necessary  to  mix  the  tea  decoction  with  the  salted 
gelatine  previous  to  adding  the  acid  solution.  The  mixture  should  be  vigorously 
stirred,  for  some  minutes  at  a  time,  during  half  an  hour,  when  it  will  be 
found  that  it  will  filter  perfectly  clear.  Of  this  clear  filtrate  50  cc.  are  tiJcen 
(  =  0*08  gm.  of  tea)  and  titrated  as  described  for  the  original  deooction. 

Tho  following  record  of  an  actual  experiment  will  show  tho 
method  of  calculation.  The  permanganate  in  this  case  contained 
1*333  gm.  per  liter,  each  cc.  being  therefore  equal  to  0*0026  gm. 
oxalic  acid. 

(a)     Tannin  and  other  oxidizablo  matters  : — 

10  c.c.  decoction  =  0*04  cjm.  tea  )  •     i  i  o  o 

20  cc.  indigo  solution  acidified    }  '"^^^^^  ^^'^  ^•^-  permanganate. 


Ditto  repeated  ...  ...  „        13  0  cc 


>? 


26*2  cc 
40  c.c.  indigo  alone,  acidified  ...  ,,        19*8  cc 


>> 


20  c.c  =0*08  gm.  tea       ...  „         C*4  cc.  „ 

(It)     Oxidizable  matters  exclusive  of  tannin  : — 

50  cc.  filtrate =0*08  cm.  tea  ...  )  •     i  n  o 

20  cc.  indigo  solution,  acidified  }  '"'l'"'^'^*^  ^^'^  <^-*'-  Pe^anganate. 
Ditto  repeated  .. .  ...  „        12*0  c.c.  „ 

23-8  cc. 
40  cc  indigo  alone,  acidified  .. .  „        19*8  c.c.  ,, 


100  c.c.  =016  gm.  tea     ...  „         40  cc  „ 

6*4x2=12*8  cc 
4*0 


8*8  cc.  permanganate  required  by  tannin  in  0*16  gm.  tea. 

8*8  X  00026  =«0*02288 

002288 

=0*143  gjn.  or  14*3  per  cent,  tannin. 

0*16 

The  calculation  is  based  on  Koch  led  er*s  statement  that  the 
peculiar  tannin  of  tea  is  identical  with  cfuerci-tannic  acid,  and  on 
the  employment  of  Oser*s  factor  for  that  acid. 
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TIN. 
Sll  =  118. 

Metallic  iron  x       1-0536  =  Tin. 

Double  iron  salt        x       0*1505  =     „ 
Factor  for  ^f^  iodine 

or    permanganate 

solution  0-0059 

§  76.  The  method,  originally  devised  by  St  re  ng,  for  the  direct 
estimation  of  tin  by  potassic  bichromate,  or  other  oxidizing  agents 
in  acid  solution,  has  been  found  most  unsatisfactory,  from  the  fact 
that  variable  quantities  of  water  or  acid  seriously  interfere  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  results.  The  cause  is  not  fully  understood,  but 
that  it  is  owing  partly  to  the  oxygen  mechanically  contained  in  the 
water  reacting  on  the  very  sensitive  stannous  chloride,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt,  as  the  variations  arc  considerably  lessened  by  the 
use  of  water  recently  boiled  and  cooled  in  closed  vessels.  These 
difficulties  are  set  aside  by  the  processes  of  Lenssen,  Lowenthal, 
Stromeyer,  and  others,  now  to  be  described,  and  which  are  found 
satisfactorv. 


1.   Direct  Titration  by  Iodine  in  Alkaline  Solution  (Lenssen). 

Metallic  tin  or  its  protosalt^  if  not  already  in  solution,  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  tolerable  quantity  of  the  double  tartrate 
of  soda  and  potash  added,  together  with  sodic  bicarbonate  in 
excess.  If  enough  tartrate  be  present,  the  solution  will  be  clear ; 
starch  liquor  is  then  added,  and  Uie  mixture  titrated  with  j^  iodine, 
till  the  blue  colour  is  permanent  Metallic  tin  is  best  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  by  placing  a  platinum  crucible  or  cover  in  contact 
with  it  so  as  to  form  a  galvanic  circuit. 


2.    Indirect  Titration  by  Ferric  Chloride  and  Permanganate 
(Lowenthal,  Stromeyer,  Ao,), 

This  method  owes  its  value  to  the  fact,  that  when  stannous 
chloride  is  brought  into  contact  with  ferric  or  cupric  chloride,  it 
acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  in  the  most  exact  maimer,  upon  these 
compounds,  stannic  chloride  being  formed,  together  with  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  ferrous  or  cuprous  salt,  as  the  case  may  be; 
if  either  of  the  latter  be  then  titrated  with  permanganate,  the 
original  quantity  of  tin  may  be  found,  the  reaction  being,  in  the 
case  of  iron, — 

SnClHFe»Cl«=SnCl*  +  2FeCl'. 
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5Q  iro]i=50  tin.  If  decLnormal  permanganate,  or  the  £Eu;tor  neces- 
sary to  convert  it  to  that  strength,  be  used,  the  calculation  by 
means  of  iron  is  not  necessary. 

The  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  or  other  protosalt  of  tin  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  granulated  metal,  is  mixed  with  pore 
ferric  chloride,  which,  if  tolerably  concentrated,  dissolves  metallic 
tin  readily,  and  without  evolution  of  hydrogen,  then  diluted  with 
distilled  water,  and  titrated  with  permanganate  as  usual  To  obtain 
the  most  exact  results,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  experiment  with 
the  same  permanganate  upon  a  like  quantity  of  water,  to  which 
ferric  chloride  is  added ;  the  quantity  required  to  produce  the  same 
rose  colour  is  deducted  from  the  total  permanganate,  and  the  re- 
mainder calculated  as  tin. 

Stannic  salts,  also  tin  compounds  containing  iron,  are  dissolved 
in  water,  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  a  plate  of  clean  zinc  intro- 
duced for  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  the  tin  so  precipitated  is  carefully 
collected  and  washed,  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
titrated  as  above;  or  the  finely  divided  metal  may  at  once  be 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  ferric  chloride,  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
added,  and  when  solution  is  complete,  titrated  with  permanganate. 
4  eq.  of  iron  ( =  224)  occurring  in  the  form  of  ferrous  chloride 
represent  1  eq.  (=118)  of  tin. 

Tin  may  also  be  precipitated  from  slightly  acid  peroxide  solution 
as  sulphide,  hy  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  or  water,  the  sulphide 
well  washed,  and  mixed  with  ferric  chloride,  the  mixture  gently 
warmed,  the  sulphur  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  then  titratedf  with 
permanganate  as  above.      4  eq.  of  iron=sl  eq.  of  tin. 

Tin  Ore— In  the  case  of  analysis  of  cassiterite,  Arnold  (C  N. 
xxxvL  p.  238)  recommends  that  1  gm.  of  the  very  finely  powdered 
mineral  be  heated  to  low  redness  for  two  hours  in  a  porcelain  boat 
in  a  glass  tube  with  a  brisk  current  of  dry  and  pure  hydrogen  gas, 
by  which  means  the  metal  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  It  is 
then  dissolved  in  acid  ferric  chloride,  and  titrated  with  perman- 
ganate or  bichromate  in  the  usual  way. 


URANIUIC. 

Ur=  118-8. 

§  77.  Thb  estimation  of  uranium  may  be  conducted  with  great 
accuracy  by  permanganate,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  ferrous 
salts  (§  59).  The  metal  must  be  in  solution  either  as  acetate, 
sulphate,  or  chloride,  but  not  nitrate.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
necessary  to  evaporate  to  dryness  with  excess  of  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  to  precipitate  with  alkali,  wash  and  redissolye 
in  acetic  acid. 

The  reduction  to  the  uranous  state  is  made  with  zinc,  but  as  the 
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end  of  redaction  cannot,  like  iron,  be  known  by  the  colour,  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  action  for  a  certain  time ;  in  the  case  of 
small  quantities  a  quarter,  larger  half  an  hour,  at  a  temperature  of 
50''  to  GO"*  C,  and  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
hydrochloric  acid  may  be  used,  but  in  that  case  the  precautions 
mentioned  on  page  167  must  be  observed  as  with  iron:  all  the zino 
must  be  dissolved  before  titration.  The  solution  is  then  freely 
diluted  with  boiled  water,  sulphuric  acid  added  if  necessary,  and 
then  permanganate  until  the  rose  colour  is  faintly  permanent  The 
ending  is  very  distinct  if  the  solution  be  well  diluted,  and  the 
reaction  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  ferrous  salts ;  namely, 
2  eq.  of  uranium  existing  in  the  uranous  state  require  1  eq.  of 
oxygen  to  convert  them  to  the  uranic  state;  hence  56  Fe=  118*8 
Ur,  consequently  the  strength  of  any  permanganate  solution  in 
relation  to  iron  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  amount  of 
uranium.  By  using  ^^  solutions  systematic  numbers  are  of  course 
obtained,  and  no  calculation  is  required. 


ZINO. 

Zn  =  65. 

1  c.c.  ^Q  8olution=0 "00325  gm.  Zinc. 
Metallic  iron         x  0*5809     =.  Zinc. 

„  xO-724       =    Zinc  oxide. 

Double  iron  salt   x 008298  =    Zinc. 

„  „  X  01034     =    Zinc  oxide. 

1.    Indirect  ICethod  (Kann). 

§  78.  This  process  gives  exceedingly  good  results,  and  consists 
in  precipitating  the  zinc  as  hydrated  sulphide,  decomposing  the 
sidphide  with  moist  silver  chloride,  then  estimating  the  zinc  chloride 
80  formed  with  amnionic  sulphocyanato  as  in  Volhard's  method 
(§  39). 

The  requisite  materials  are — 

Silver  Chloride. — Well  washed  and  preserved  from  the  light 
under  water. 

Standard  Silver  Nitrate. — 33*18  gUL  of  pure  silver,  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid  and  made  up  to  1  liter,  or  52*3  gm.  silver  nitrate  per 
liter.  If  made  direct  from  silver,  the  solution  must  be  well  boiled 
to  dissipate  nitrous  acid.     1  cc.  =  001  gm.  of  zinc. 

Amnionic  Sulphocyanate, — Of  such  strength  that  exactly  3  cc. 
suffice  to  precipitate  1  cc.  of  the  silver  solution. 

Ferric  Indicator  and  Pnre  Nitric  Acid  (see  $  39.3  and  4). 
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Tike  Ammlftir^  Procen :  O^o  to  1  gm.  cf  the  nae  ore  ii  diiilfMl  in 
nitric  ickL  Hcarr  mctols  remoTcd  bj  H9  iron  and  ihi»f»i  ^  doable 
pffedpitaiioa  with  ammoium.  The  muted  fitntei  are  ecidiiad  wtth  aoeUe 
wadf  sod  mlphmetted  hydrogen  pMwd  into  the  liqiiid  nntfl  all  aine  m  pre- 
cipitated ae  folphide.  Exeeai  of  H9  is  remiyfcd  bj  rapid  boiling;  ao  tint  a 
dn^  or  tvo  of  the  ffltcred  liquid  gires  no  foither  ftain  on  lead  paper.  The 
precipftate  b  then  aDoved  to  sHtle,  decanted  while  hot,  the  pcnapttate 
bnraght  in  a  filter  with  a  little  hot  water,  and  withont  fntlier  wadung,  the 
filter  with  ibi  oontenta  is  tranrferred  to  a  small  beaker  J  SO— fiO  cjo.  of  hoi 
water  added,  well  stirred,  and  to  mach  moist  silrer  chloride  added  as  m  judged 
nccewiry  to  decompoee  the  sulphide,  learing  an  ezoeai  off  sihrer.  The 
mixtnre  is  now  boiled  till  it  shows  signs  of  settling  dear;  5  or  6  drops  of 
dilute  snlpharic  add  (1 :  5)  are  added  to  the  hot  mixtnre,  and  in  a  few 
minaies  the  whole  of  the  xinc  sulphide  will  be  converted  into  sine  chloride. 
The  free  solphor  and  excess  of  silver  chloride  are  now  filtered  ofl^  waahed, 
and  the  chloride  in  the  mixed  filtrate  and  washings  ertimated  as  fbOowa : — 

To  the  oool  liquid,  measuring  200  or  300  cjc^  are  added  5  CjO.  of  fraric 
indicator,  and  to  much  pure  nitric  add  as  is  neoeenrj  to  remove  the  yeOoir 
colour  of  the  iron.  A  measured  excess  of  the  standard  aQver  aolo&Mi  is 
then  delivered  in  with  the  pipette,  and  without  filtering  off  the  eSver  chloride, 
or  much  agitation,  so  as  to  clot  the  precipitate,  the  snlphocjanate  is  caotkiasiy 
added,  wiUi  a  gentle  movement  after  each  addition,  until  a  permanent  ti^t 
brown  colour  appears  (see  §  50^). 

The  volaiue  of  silver  solution  represented  bj  the  salphocyanate 
being  deducted  from  that  originally  used,  will  give  the  volimie  to 
be  calculated  to  zinc,  each  c.c.  being  etjual  to  0*01  gm.  Zn. 


2.    Precipitation  as  Sulphide  and  subsequent  titration  with  Fexxic 

Salts  and  Permanganate  (Schwara). 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  when  zinc 
sulphide  is  mixed  with  ferric  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
better  still,  with  ferric  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid,  ferrous  or  zinc 
chloride,  or  sulphates  respectively,  and  free  sulphur  are  piodaoed. 
If  the  ferrous  salt  so  produced  is  estimated  with  permanganate  or 
bichromate,  the  proportional  quantity  of  rinc  present  is  ascertained. 
2  eq.  Fe  represent  1  eq.  Zn. 

Preparation  of  the  Ammrmiacal  Zinc  Solution, — In  the  case  of 
rich  ores  1  gm.,  and  poorer  qualities  2  gm.,  of  the  finely  powdered 
material  are  placed  into  a  small  wide-mouthed  flask,  and  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added,  the 
mixture  is  warmed  to  promote  solution,  and  when  this  has  occurred 
the  excess  of  acid  is  evaporated  by  continued  heat  If  lead  is 
present,  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added 
previous  to  complete  dryness,  in  order  to  render  the  lead  insoluble; 
the  residue  is  then  extracted  with  water  and  filtered.  Should 
metals  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  group  be  present,  they  must  be  removed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  previous  to  the  following  treatment 
llie  solution  will  contain  iron,  and  in  some  cases  manganese.  If 
the  iron  is  not  already  fully  oxidized,  the  solution  must  be  boiled 
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with  nitric  acid ;  if  only  traces  of  manganese  are  present,  a  few 
drops  of  bromized  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  added.  When 
cold,  the  solution  may  be  further  diluted  if  necessary,  and  then 
supersaturated  with  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  iron ;  if  the  pro- 
portion of  this  metal  is  small,  it  will  suffice  to  filter  off  and  wash 
the  oxide  with  ammoniacal  warm  water,  till  the  washings  give  no 
precipitate  of  zinc  on  adding  ammonic  sulphide.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  this  iron  precipitate  tenaciously  holds  about  a  fifth  of  its 
weight  of  zinc,  it  will  be  necessary  when  the  proportion  is  large  to 
redissolve  the  partly  washed  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
reprecipitate  (best  as  basic  acetate) ;  the  filtrate  from  this  second 
precipitate  is  added  to  the  original  zinc  filtrate,  and  the  whole  made 
up  to  a  liter. 

The  Anal^fHcal  Process:  The  ammoniacal  sine  solution  (prepared  as 
defloribed  above)  is  heated,  and  the  zino  precipitated  in  a  tall  beaker,  with  a 
slight  excess  of  sodio  or  ammonic  sulphide,  then  covered  closely  with  a  ^lass 
plate^  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours.  The  dear  liquid  is 
removed  by  a  syphon,  and  hot  water  containing  some  ammonia  again  poured 
over  the  precipitate,  allowed  to  settle,  and  again  removed,  and  the  washing 
by  decanti^on  repeated  three  or  four  times;  finally,  the  precipitate  is 
brought  upon  a  tolerably  large  and  porous  filter,  and  well  washed  with  warm 
water  containing  ammonia,  till  the  washings  no  longer  discolour  an  alkaline 
lead  solution.    The  filter  pump  ma^r  be  used  here  with  great  advantage. 

The  filter  with  its  contents  is  then  pushed  through  the  funnel  into  a  large 
flask  containing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ferric  sulphate  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  immediately  well  stopped  or  corked,  gently  shaken,  and  put  into  a  warm 
place ;  after  some  time  it  should  be  again  well  shaken,  and  set  aside  quietly 
for  about  ten  minutes.  After  the  action  is  all  over  the  mixture  should 
possess  a  yellow  colour  from  the  presence  of  undeoomposed  ferric  salt ;  when 
the  cork  or  stopper  is  lifted  there  should  be  no  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  flask  is  then  nearly  filled  with  cold  distilled  water,  if  necessary  some 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  contents  of  the  flask  titrated  with 
permanganate  or  bichromate  as  usual. 

The  free  sulphur  and  filter  will  have  no  reducing  effect  upon 
the  permanganate  if  the  solution  be  cool  and  very  dilute. 

Sxample :  1  gm  of  pure  zino  oxide  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  aoid, 
supersaturated  with  ammonic  sulphide,  the  precipitate  well  washed  and 
digested  with  acid  ferric  sulphate,  the  whole  diluted  to  500  o.c.  in  a  stcmpered 
flask,  and  100  o.o.  titrated  with  permanganate  of  such  strength  that 
120  o.c.=l  gm.  iron.  83*4  o.o.  were  required(=0'278  gmrof  iron);  this 
multiplied  by  6,  as  ^  only  was  taken,  gave  1*890  gm.  of  iron,  which  multi- 
plied by  0*724,  the  foctor  for  zino  oxide,  gave  1*0068  gm.  instead  of  1  gm. 


3.    Precipitation  by  Standard  Sodio  Sulphide,  with  Alkaline  Lead 
Solution  as  Indicator  (applicable  to  moat  Zinc  Ores  and  Products). 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  zino  is  prepared  just  as  previously 
described  in  Schwarz's  method. 
The  standard  sodic  sulphide  is  best  made  by  saturating  a  portion 
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of  caustic  8oda  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  then  adding 
sufficient  soda  solution  to  remove  the  odour  of  the  free  gas,  and 
diluting  the  whole  to  a  convenient  strength  for  titrating. 

The  standard  zinc  solution  is  best  made  by  dissolving  44*12  gm. 
of  pure  zinc  sulphate  to  the  liter ;  1  c.c.  will  then  conti^  0*010  gm. 
of  metallic  zinc,  and  upon  this  solution,  or  one  prepared  from  pure 
metallic  zinc  of  the  same  strength,  the  sulphide  solution  moat  be 
titrated. 

The  alkaline  lead  solution  used  as  indicator  is  made  by  heating 
together  acetate  of  lead,  tartaric  acid,  and  caustic  soda  solution  in 
excess,  until  a  clear  solution  is  produced.  It  is  preferable  to  mix 
the  tartaric  acid  and  soda  solution  first,  so  as  to  produce  sodio  tar- 
trate ;  or  if  the  latter  salt  is  at  hand,  it  may  be  used  instead  of 
tartaric  acid.  Some  operators  use  sodic  nitroprusside  instead  of 
lead. 

The  Analytical  Procest:  50  c.c.  of  zinc  solution  (=0*5  gm.  Zn^  are  put 
into  a  beaker,  a  mixture  of  solutions  of  ammonia  and  ammonic  otnooate  (3 
of  the  former  to  about  1  of  the  Utter)  added  in  sufficient  quanti^  to  redis- 
■olve  the  precipitate  which  first  forms.  A  few  drops  of  the  lead  sdution  are 
then,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  plaoed  at  some  distance  from  each  olhar,  on 
filtering  paper,  laid  upon  a  slab  or  plate. 

The  solution  of  soditf  sulphide  contained  in  an  ordinary  Mohr's  burette 
is  then  suffered  to  flow  into  the  sine  solution  until,  on  bringing  a  drop  fhim 
the  mixture  and  placing  it  upon  the  filtering  paper,  so  that  it  may  expand  and 
run  into  the  drop  of  lead  solution,  a  black  line  occurs  at  the  noint  of  contact ; 
the  reaction  is  very  delicate.  At  first  it  will  be  difficulty  probably^  to  hit  the 
exact  point,  but  a  second  trial  with  25  or  50  c.c.  of  zinc  solution  will  enabla 
the  operator  to  be  certain  of  the  oorrespK>nding  strength  of  the  sulphide 
solution.  As  this  latter  is  always  undergoing  a  slight  change,  it  is  neoeMaxy 
to  titrate  occasionally. 

Pireot  titration  witii  pure  zinc  solution  gave  99'6  and  100*2,  instead  of  XOOl 

Groll  recommends  the  use  of  protochloride  of  nickel  as  indicator, 
instead  of  sodic  nitroprusside  or  lead.  The  drops  are  allowed  to 
flow  together  on  a  porcelain  plate  ;  while  the  point  of  contact  shows 
a  blue  or  green  colour  the  zinc  is  not  all  precipitated  by  the  sodic 
sulphide,  therefore  the  latter  must  be  added  until  a  grayish  black 
colour  appears  at  contact. 

Another  indicator  is  paper  soaked  in  a  nearly  neutral  dilute 
solution  of  cobaltous  chloride,  which  when  dry  and  cold  is  colour- 
less. When  touched  with  a  drop  of  liquid  containing  sodic  tolphide 
it  turns  to  a  green  tint,  rapidly  becoming  brown  when  warmed. 


4.   Precipitation  as  Sulphide  with  Ferric  Indicator  (Soliaffner). 

Bchaffner's  modification  of  this  process,  and  which  ia  osed 
constantly  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Vieille  Montague  Zinc  Works, 
is  conducted  as  follows:— For  ores  containing  over  36  per  cent, 
zinc,  0'5  gm.  is  taken ;  for  poorer  ones,  1  gm.  to  2  gm.  Silicatea, 
carbonates,  or  oxides,  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  a 
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small  proportion  of  nitric  acid  at  boiling  heat  to  peroxidize  the 
iron.  Sulphur  ores  are  treated  with  aqua  regia^  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  zinc  afterwards  extracted  by  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  ammoniacal  solution  is  then  prepared  as  described  on  page  284. 

The  Anal^Hcal  Frooeu :  The  titration  ib  carried  out  with  a  normal 
solution  of  Bodic  sulphide.  The  Vieille  Montague  laboratory  uses  ferric 
oldoride  as  an  indicator,  according  to  Sohaffner's  method.  For  this 
purpose  a  single  drop  or  some  few  drops  of  this  chloride  are  let  fall  into  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  line*  The  perohloride  which  has  been  added  is  at 
once  oonTerted  into  red  flakes  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  which  float  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flask.  If  sodic  sulphide  be  dropped  from  a  Mohr's  burette 
into  these  solutions  of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide  is  at  once 
thrown  down,  and  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  flakes  of  uron  from  red  to 
black  shows  the  moment  when  all  the  zinc  is  sulphuretted,  and  the  titration 
is  ended.  It  is  adyisable  to  keep  the  solution  for  titration  at  from  40  to 
60**  C.  Titration  carried  out  under  exactly  equal  conditions,  with  a  known  . 
and  carefully  weighed  proportion  of  zinc,  gives  comparatiTe  data  for  calcula- 
tion, and  thus  for  tiie  determination  of  the  contents  of  any  zinc  solution  by 
means  of  a  simple  equation.  If,  for  example,  80*45  c.c.  of  sodic  sulphide 
have  becoi  used  to  precipitate  0*26  gm.  of  zinc  (subtracting  the  necessary 
correction),  tiie  solution  of  the  sodic  sulphide  has  a  composition  such  that 
1  0.0.  of  it  will  precipitate  8*21  m.gm.  of  zinc  (80*46  :  0'26«1  :  »,  and 
therefore  w  »  0*00621). 

Practice  has  pointed  out  the  following  concentrations  and  pro- 
portions as  best  suited  for  the  successful  execution  of  these  titrations. 

The  sodic  sulphide  solution  which  is  used  for  titration  must  be 
such,  that  I  c.c.  precipitates  8  to  9  m.gm.  of  zinc.  The  solution 
which  contains  the  zinc  which  has  to  be  estimated  will  comply 
with  the  required  conditions,  if  its  volume  varies  between  the 
limits  of  175  and  225  c.c.  only.  It  is  advisable  that  all  solutions 
of  zinc  should  bo  pretty  equally  saturated  with  ammonia,  so  that 
the  ferric  chloride  added  as  an  indicator  may  be  precipitated  in  the 
same  manner  in  all  samples,  and  so  that  the  flakes  of  iron  may  be 
always  clean  and  clear. 

When  the  method  employed  by  Schaffner  was  first  brought  into 
use,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  entire  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  sodic  sulphide  used  in  an  assay  should  not  be  considered  as 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  sulphuretting  of  the  zinc,  since  a  certain 
part  goes  to  cause  the  blackening,  i.e.  ^e  sulphuretting  of  the  iron. 
The  amount  of  the  titrating  re-agent  required  for  sulphuretting  the 
iron  can  be  determined  by  an  experiment  with  a  few  drops  of  ferric 
chloride,  added  to  a  simple  solution  of  ammonia  which  contains  no 
other  substance.  Since  the  sulphurization  of  these  flakes  of  iron 
is  merely  superficial,  the  amount  of  le-agent  used  is  altogether 
unimportant  Close  investigation  has  shown  that  the  amount  of 
sodic  sulphide  used  does  not,  perhaps,  stand  in  any  proportion  to 
the  number  of  drops  of  perchloride  of  iron,  but  in  direct  ratio  with 
the  total  volume  of  the  fluid  used  in  the  estimation. 

The  value  which  has  to  be  subtiacted  from  the  quantities  of  the 
titrating  fluid  used  is,  therefore,  proportionate  to  the  volume  of  the 
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titrated  solution  of  zinc,  and  the  amount  of  the  correction  is,  with 
the  operation  as  above  detailetl,  equal  to  0*7  cc  of  sodic  sulphide 
to  100  cc.  by  volume  of  the  fluid  subjected  to  titration.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  a  dissolved  quantity  of  zinc,  Z,  makes  a  solation 
of  100  cc,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  zinc,  Z^,  has  when  dissolved  a 
volume  of  200  cc  :  for  Z,  32*4  cc  sodic  sulphide  will  be  used, 
while  for  Z\  33*1  cc  are  required.  The  difference  of  0*7  cc  most 
necessarily,  therefore,  be  ascribed  to  the  difference  of  100  cc  which 
exists  between  the  bulks  of  the  two  solutions.  In  practice  the 
volume  of  the  fluid  titrated  is  measured  at  the  end  of  the  titration, 
and  from  the  sum  of  the  cubic  centimeters  used  there  is  subtracted 
the  figure  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  volume  measured. 

Example :  The  sodic  sulphide  used  in  an  assay  is  36*8  cc,  the  volume  of 
the  titrated  solution  185  cc.  The  value  of  the  correction  required  m  got 
by  the  following  proportion : — 100  :  185  =  0*7  :  f ,  therefore  x  =  1*29  cc 
l^ere  oonsequenUy  remains  3680 — 129  =  35*51  cc  sodic  sulphide,  whidi 
was  used  for  precipitating  the  zinc  contained  in  the  solution. 

The  essential  point  of  the  volumetric  process  practised  at  the 
Yieille  Montague  is  the  perfect  uniformity  of  working  adopted  in 
the  assays  with  reference  to  the  volume  of  the  solutions  and 
re-agents  used.  In  titrating,  the  same  quantities  of  ferric  oxide  in 
flakes,  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  are  steadily  used.  Work  is 
done  always  at  one  temperature  and  in  the  same  time,  particularly 
at  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  the  iron  begins  to  take  on  that 
characteristic  colour  which  the  flakes  take  at  the  edges — points 
which  should  not  bo  overlooked.  As  a  further  precaution,  the 
titrating  apparatus  is  provided  in  duplicate,  the  assay,  for  safety's 
sake,  being  always  made  in  duplicate  It  is  immovable,  and  permits 
the  execution  of  several  titrations  without  the  necessity  of  a  too 
frequent  renewal  of  sodic  sulphide.  It  consists  of  a  yellow  flask  of 
large  capacity  which  supplies  two  Mohr's  burettes,  under  which 
the  beakers  can  be  placed  and  warmed.  A  mirror  shows  by 
reflection  the  iron  flakes  which  settle  down  after  shaking  the  liquid. 


6.    Estimation  as  Ferrocyanide  in  Aoetio  Acid  Solation  (Q-al«tti) . 

When  ores  containing  zinc  and  iron  are  dissolved  in  acid,  and 
the  iron  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  ferric  oxide  invariably 
carries  down  with  it  a  portion  of  zinc,  and  it  is  only  by  repeated 
precipitation  that  the  complete  separation  can  be  made.  In  this 
process  the  zinc  is  converted  into  soluble  acetate,  and  titrated  by  a 
standard  solution  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  in  the  presence  of 
insoluble  ferric  acetate. 

The  standard  solution  of  potassic  ferrocyanide,  as  used  by 
Galetti,  contains  41-250  gm.  per  liter,  therefore  1  cc.=0*01  gm. 
of  Zn,  but  its  actual  working  power  must  be  fixed  by  experiment. 
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The  standard  zinc  solution  contains  10  gm.  of  pui'O  metallic  zinc 
per  liter  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  process  is  available  in  the  presence  of  moderate  quantities 
of  iron  and  lead,  but  copper,  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  must 
be  absent,  or  previously  removed. 

The  adjustment  of  the  ferrocyanide  solution  (which  should  be 
freshly  prepared  at  short  intervals)  must  be  made  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  and  with  the  same  volume  of  liquid  as  the  actual 
analysis  of  ores,  and  is  best  done  as  follows  : — 

25  CO.  of  zino  solution  are  measured  into  a  beaker,  15  c.c.  of  liquid 
ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0'900  added  to  render  the  solution  alkaline,  then  very 
cautiously  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  50  c.c.  of  acid  ammonic  acetate 
(made  by  adding  together  20  c.o.  of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr.  0'900,  16  c.o.  of 
ooncentnted  acetic  acid,  and  65  c.o.  of  distilled  water),  which  is  poured  into 
the  mixture,  then  diluted  to  250  c.c,  and  warmed  to  about  50"  C.  The 
titration  is  then  made  with  the  ferroojranide  solution  by  adding  it  from  a 
burette  until  the  whole  of  the  zino  is  precipitated.  Galetti  judges  the 
ending  of  the  process  from  the  first  change  of  colour  from  white  to  asn  grey, 
which  occurs  when  the  ferroc^^anide  is  in  excess ;  but  I  prefer  to  ascertain  the 
ending  by  taking  drops  from  the  solution,  and  bringing  them  in  contact  with 
solution  of  uranio  acetate  or  nitrate  on  a  white  plate  until  a  faint  brown 
colour  appears.  The  ferrocyanide  solution  should  be  of  such  strength  that 
measure  for  measure  it  agrees  with  the  standard  zinc  solution.  In  the  present 
case  25  c.o.  would  be  required. 

In  examining  ores  of  zino,  such  as  calamine  and  blende,  Galetti  always 
takes  0*5  gm.  for  the  analysis,  and  makes  the  solution  up  to  500  c.c.  Calamine 
is  at  once  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bring  it  into 
solution.  Blende  is  treated  with  aqua  regia^  and  evaporated  with  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  nitric  acid.  The  solutions  of  zinc  so  obtained 
invariably  contain  iron,  which  together  with  the  zinc  is  kept  in  solution  by 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  but  to  insure  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  add  a  little  potassic  chlorate  at  a  boiling  heat  during  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  ore.  The  hydroohlorio  solution  is  then  diluted  to  about  100  c.o. 
with  water,  dO  c.c.  of  ammonia  added,  heated  to  boiling,  exactly  neutralized 
with  acetic  acid,  100  c.c.  of  the  acid  ammonic  acetate  just  described  poured 
in,  and  diluted  to  about  500  c.c.  The  mixture  as  prepared  will  contain  all 
the  zino  in  solution,  and  the  iron  will  be  precipitated  as  acetate.  The 
titration  may  at  once  be  proceeded  with  at  a  temperature  of  about  60°  to 
60**  C.  by  adding  the  ferrocyanide  until  the  necessary  reaction  with  uranium 
is  obtained.  As  before  mentioned,  Galetti  takes  the  change  of  colour  as 
the  ending  of  the  process,  and  when  iron  is  present  this  is  quite  distinguish- 
able, but  it  requires  considerable  practice  to  rely  upon,  and  it  is  therefore 
safer  to  use  the  uranium  indicator.  When  using  the  uranium,  however,  I 
prefer  to  dilute  the  zinc  solution  less,  both  in  the  adjustment  of  the  standard 
ferrocyanide  and  the  anal^is  of  ores.  The  dilution  is  necessary  with 
Galetti' 8  method  of  endmg  the  process,  but  half  the  volume  of  liquid,  or 
even  less,  is  better  with  the  external  indicator. 


6.    Estimation   as   Ferrooiranide   in    Hsrdroclilorio  Acid    Solution 

(Fahlberff   and   Maxwell   Lyte). 

This  method  is  not  available  in  the  presence  of  iron,  copper, 

nickel,  or  cobalt,  but  lead,  manganese,  and  alumina  do  not  interfere. 

The  standard  solution  of  ferrocyanide  is  made  of  such  strength, 

U 
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that  1  ccsOOl  gni.  of  zinc.  Ly  te  finds  that  thia  ia  obtained  by 
dissolving  43*2  gm.  of  pure  potassic  ferrocyanide  and  diluting  to 
1  liter.  This  corresponds  yolume  for  volume  with  a  aolution  of 
10  gm.  of  pure  zinc  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  to  1  liter. 
My  experiments  confirm  this,  but  each  operator  is  advised  to  adjust 
his  solutions  by  experiment^  always  using  the  same  quantities  of 
le-agents  and  volume  of  liquid.  The  end  of  the  reaction  between 
zinc  and  ferrocyanide  is  found  by  uranium. 

The  Analfftieal  Proem :  If  a  solution  of  zinc  freely  acidified  with  hydro- 
ohlorio  acid  is  heated  to  nearly  boiling  point,  two  or  three  drops  of  uniiio 
solution  added,  and  the  ferrocyanide  delivered  into  the  miztars  firam  a 
burette,  white  sine  ferrocyanide  immediately  preoipitiUteB,  and  as  the  6icf§  of 
ferrocyanide  fall  into  the  mixture,  a  brown  spot  of  oimoio  fvrocraude 
wpean,  but  disappears  again  on  stirring  so  long  as  free  sine  exists  in  soIntioD. 
The  moment  all  the  zinc  is  conTerted  into  ferrooyanide,  the  addition  of  test 
solution  tinges  the  whole  liquid  brown.  This  addition  of  nrmniom  to  the 
liquid  may  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  final  testing  on  a  porcelain  plate,  sinoe 
as  the  precipitation  approaches  completion,  the  tinge  of  brown  disappeais 
more  slowly.  The  actual  ending,  however,  is  alwa^  ascertained  hy  BpnwMlIng 
a  drop  or  two  of  the  liquid  upon  the  plate,  bringing  into  oontaot  with  it  a 
glass  rod  moistened  with  uranio  solution ;  when  we  same  shade  of  ooloor  is 
produced  as  occurred  in  the  original  titration  of  the  ferrocyanide  solutioD  the 
process  is  ended. 

Lyte  gives  the  following  method  of  treating  a  blende  containing 
lead,  copper,  and  iron  {G.  N,  xxL  p.  222) : — 

SxampU :  2  gm.  of  finely  powdered  ore  were  boiled  with  strong  hydix>- 
cbloric  acid  and  a  little  potassic  chlorate,  the  insoluble  matter  again  treated 
in  like  manner,  the  solutions  mixed  and  evaporated  somewhi^  washed  into  a 
beaker,  cooled,  and  moist  baric  carbonate  added  to  precipitate  iron,  allowed  to 
stand  a  few  hours,  then  filtered  into  a  200  o.c.  fiask  containhig  10  0.0.  of 
strong  HCl,  and  washed  until  the  exact  measure  was  obtainM.  20  0.0. 
(=0*2  gm.)  of  blende  were  measured  into  a  small  beaker,  diluted  with  the 
same  quantitv  of  water,  8  drops  of  uranio  solution  added,  and  the  ferrooyanide 
delivered  in  from  a  burette.  When  70  o.c.  were  added  the  brown  tinge  dis- 
appeared slowly ;  the  testing  on  a  white  plate  was  then  resorted  to,  and  the 
ferrooyanide  added  drop  by  drop  until  the  proper  effect  occurred  at  73  o.c. 
As  a  slight  excess  of  ferrooyanide  was  necessary  to  produce  the  brown  colour, 
0'2  c.c.  was  deducted,  learing  72*8  c.o.  as  the  quantity  necessary  to  precipitate 
all  the  zinc.  The  0*2  gm.  of  blende  therefore  contained  0*07^  gm.  of  Zn  or 
86*4  per  cent. 

The  sample  in  question  contained  about  2*7  per  cent  of  copper, 
but  this  was  precipitated  with  the  iron  by  the  baric  carbonate ;  had 
it  contained  a  larger  quantity,  the  process  would  not  have  been 
available  unless  the  copper  was  removed  by  other  meana 

Fahlberg  (Z.  a.  C,  1874,  p.  379)  estimates  the  zinc  in  hydro- 
chloric solution  with  ferrocyanide  and  uranic  indicator,  but 
recommends  the  addition  of  ammonic  chloride  to  the  extent  of 
about  five  times  the  weight  of  zinc  present. 
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Tho  standard  ferrocyanido  must  of  course  bo  adjusted  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  analysis  of  ores,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  presence  of  ammoniacal  salt  in  quantity  affects  the  produc- 
tion of  colour  with  uranium,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
work  with  the  same  quantities  of  re-agents  and  volume  of  liquid  in 
all  cases. 

Ores  containing  galena  or  copper  are  treated  with  aqua  regia^ 
then  boiled  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  heavy  metals 
precipitated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  filtered  off,  the  iron 
peroxidized  with  nitric  acid  or  potassic  chlorate,  cooled,  precipitated 
with  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  and  re-precipitated 
twice  to  remove  all  zinc.  The  ammoniacal  solutions  are  then  mixed, 
neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  10  or  15  c.c.  of  concentrated 
HCl  added,  and  titrated  with  ferrocyanide,  regardless  of  the 
manganese  present  Fahlberg  states  that  the  process  yields 
good  results  with  zinc  ores  containing  lead,  copper,  manganese, 
and  iron. 


7.    Eftimatlon  of  Zino  as  Oxalate. 

This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  all  the  metals  of  the 
magnesia  group  are  precipitated  in  the  absence  of  alkaline  salts  by 
oxalic  acid,  with  the  addition  of  alcohol  The  cases  are  very  few 
in  which  such  a  method  can  be  made  available,  but  the  process  as 
described  by  W.  G.  Leison  {Silliman'a  Joum,,  Sept.  1870), 
is  here  given. 

The  zinc  compound  is  obtained,  preferably  as  sulphate,  in  neutral 
solution,  and  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  a  tolerable  quantity 
of  strong  alcohol  are  added.  Zinc  oxalate  quickly  separates  in  a  fine 
crystalline  powder,  which  when  washed  by  alcohol  from  excess  of 
oxalic  acid  and  dried,  can  be  dissolved  in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  titrated  with  permanganate  ;  the  amount  of  zinc  is  calculated 
from  the  weight  of  oxalic  acid  so  found.  If  the  zinc  oxalate  be 
washed  on  a  paper  filter,  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  paper 
without  contamination  with  fibres  of  that  material,  which  would  of 
course  affect  to  some  extent  the  permanganate  solution.  Hence  it 
is  advisable  to  filter  through  very  clean  sand,  best  done  by  a 
special  funnel  ground  conical  at  the  throat ;  into  this  is  dropped  a 
pear-shaped  stopper  with  a  long  stem,  the  pear-shaped  stopper 
fitting  the  funnel  throat  tightly  enough  to  prevent  sand  but  not 
liquids  from  passing;  a  layer  of  sand  being  placed  upon  the 
globular  end  of  the  stopper  and  packed  closely,  the  liquid  containing 
the  oxalate  is  brought  upon  it  and  so  washed ;  finsdly  the  stopper 
is  lifted,  the  sand  and  oxalate  washed  through  with  dilute  acid  into 
a  clean  flask,  and  the  titration  completed. 

U  2 
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§  79.  Vanadium  salts,  or  the  oxides  of  this  element,  may  be 
very  satisfactorily  titrated  by  reduction  with  a  standard  ferrous 
solution;  thus — 

2  reO+VO»=Fe«  0»+V0*. 

1  gm.  of  Fe  represents  1  'G30357  gm.  of  Yanadic  pentoxide. 

Lindemann  (Z.  a,  G,  xviiL  p.  99)  recommends  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  ferrous  ammonio-sulphatc  (double  iron  salt)  standaidized 
by  j^^  potassic  bichromate. 

Of  course  it  is  necessary  that  the  vanadium  compound  should  be 
in  the  highest  state  of  oxidation,  preferably  in  pure  sulphuric  acid 
solution.  The  blue  colour  of  the  tetroxide  in  the  dilute  liquid  has 
no  misleading  effect  in  testing  with  ferridcyanid& 

With  hydrochloric  acid  great  care  must  be  taken  to  insare 
absence  of  free  CI  or  other  impurities.  The  end-point  in  the  case 
of  this  acid  is  different  from  that  with  sulphuri(i  acid,  owing  to  the 
colour  of  the  ferric  chloride,  the  mixture  becoming  clear  green. 

The  accuracy  of  the  reaction  is  not  interfered  with  by  ferric  or 
chromic  salts,  alumina,  fixed  alkalies,  or  salts  of  ammonia. 

Yanadic  solutions  being  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
reducing  agents  (see  §  31.2/),  great  care  must  be  exercised  to 
exclude  dust  or  other  carbonaceous  matters,  alcohol,  &c. 
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PART  VI. 

SPECIAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  VOLUMETRIC 
SYSTEM    TO    COMPLETE    QUANTITATIVE    ANALYSIS. 

AKAIiTSIS    OF    UBIKE. 

§  80.  The  complete  and  accurate  determination  of  the  normal 
and  abnormal  constituents  of  urine  presents  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty  to  even  experienced  chemists,  and  is  a  hopeless  task  in  the 
hands  of  any  other  than  such.  Fortunately,  however,  the  most 
important  matters,  such  as  urea,  sugar,  phosphates,  sulphates, 
and  chlorides,  can  all  be  determined  volumetrically  with  accuracy 
by  ordinary  operators,  or  by  medical  men  who  cannot  devote 
much  time  to  practical  chemistry.  The  researches  of  Liebig, 
Neubauer,  Bence  Jones,  Vogel,  Beale,  Hassall,  Pavy, 
and  others,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  resulted  in  a  truer 
knowledge  of  this  important  secretion ;  and  to  the  two  first  men- 
tioned chemists  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  simplest  and  most 
accurate  methods  of  estimating  its  constituents.  With  the  relation 
which  the  proportion  of  these  constituents  bear  to  health  or  disease 
the  present  treatise  has  nothing  to  do,  its  aim  being  simply  to  point 
out  the  readiest  and  most  useful  methods  of  determining  them 
quantitatively.  Their  pathological  importance  is  very  fully  treated 
by  some  of  the  authorities  just  mentioned,  among  the  works  of 
which  Neubauer  and  Vogel's  Analyse  dee  Hams^  Bealo's 
Urine,  Urinary  Deposits,  and  Calculi,  and  Mehu's  Traif6  de 
Chimie  Medicate,  are  most  prominent  and  exhaustive ;  and  we  now 
have  the  collected  experience  of  all  the  best  authorities  in  the  world 
in  The  Pathological  Handbook  of  Drs.  Lauder  Brunton,  Klein, 
Foster,  and  Burdon  Sanderson  (Churchill). 

The  gram  system  of  weights  and  measures  will  bo  adopted 
throughout  this  section,  while  those  who  desire  to  use  the  grain 
system  will  have  no  difficulty  in  working,  when  once  the  simple 
relation  between  them  is  understood*  (see  §  9,  p.  22).  The  question 
of  weights  and  measures  is,  however,  of  very  little  consequence,  if 
the  analyst  considers  that  he  is  deaUng  with  relative  parts  or  pro- 
portions only ;  and  as  urine  is  generally  described  as  containing  so 
many  parte  of  urea,  chlorides,  or  phosphates,  per  1000,  the  absolute 

*  In  a  word,  whenever  c.c  occurs,  dm.  ra»9  be  labsiituted ;  and  in  oaee  of  nsinff 
grains  for  trnxam.  move  the  dednwl  point  one  place  to  the  right— thns  7'0  grains  wofuld 
M  changed  to  70  grains.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  where  crams  are  taken,  cc. 
must  be  measured,  and  with  grains  duL  s  the  standard  sohition  bemg  the  same  for  both 
systems. 
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weight  may  be  left  oat  of  the  question.  The  grain  STstem  is  more 
readily  calculated  into  English  ounces  and  pints,  and  therefore  is 
generally  more  familiar  to  the  medical  profession  of  this  country. 

One  thing,  however,  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  the  exami- 
nation of  urine,  and  which  has  not  generally  been  sufficiently 
considered ;  that  is  to  say,  the  relation  between  the  quantity  of 
secretion  passed  in  a  given  time,  and  the  amount  of  solid  matters 
found  in  it  by  analysis.  In  a  medical  point  of  view  it  is  a  mere 
waste  of  time,  generally  speaking  to  estimate  the  constituents  in 
half  a  pint  or  so  of  urine  passed  at  any  particular  hour  of  the  day 
or  night,  without  ascertaining  the  relation  which  that  quantity, 
with  its  constituents,  bears  to  the  whole  quantity  passed  during, 
say,  24  hours ;  and  this  la  the  more  necessary,  as  the  amount  of 
fluid  secreted  varies  very  considerably  in  healthy  persons ;  besides 
this,  the  analyst  should  register  the  colour,  peculiarity  of  smell  (if 
any),  consistence,  presence  or  absence  of  a  deposit  (if  the  former, 
it  should  be  collected  for  separate  analysis,  filtered  urine  only  being 
used  in  such  cases  for  examination),  and  lastly  its  reaction  to  litmus 
should  be  observed. 

1.     Speoiilo  Gravity. 

This  may  be  taken  by  measuring  10  cc.  with  an  accurate  pipette 
into  a  tared  beaker  or  flask.  The  observed  weight  say  is  10-265 
gm. ;  therefore  1026  5  will  be  the  specific  gravity,  water  being  1000. 
Where  an  accurate  balance,  pipette,  or  weights  are  not  at  band,  a 
good  urinometer  may  be  used. 


2.    Bstimation  of  Ohlorldes  (oaloulated  as  Bodio  Chloride). 

This  may  be  done  in  three  ways,  viz. : — 

(a)  Bsf  Silver  (Mokr):  10  c.o.  of  the  urine  are  meaiared  into  a  thin 
poroebdn  or  platinum  capsule,  and  1  gm.  of  pure  potasrio  nitnte  in  powder 
added ;  the  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness^  and  gradually  heated  over  a 
■mall  spirit  lamp  till  the  residue  becomes  white ;  it  is  then  diasdved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  potassic  carbonate  produced  by  the  oombas« 
tion  of  the  organic  matter  nearly  neutralised  by  dilute  nitric  acid ;  two  or 
three  drops  of  solution  of  potassic  chromate  are  Uien  added,  and  tiie  mixture 
titrated  with  /^  "^^^^  as  in  §  37.2. 

Each  cc.  of  silver  solution  represents  0005837  gm.  of  salt,  conseanently 
if  12*5  cc.  have  been  used,  the  weight  of  salt  in  the  10  cc  of  urine 
is  0*07296  gm.,  and  as  10  cc.  only  were  taken,  the  weight  multiplied  by  10, 
or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  decimal  point  moved  one  place  to 
the  right,  gives  7*296  gm.  of  salt  for  1000  of  urine. 

In  order  to  save  calculation,  it  is  convenient  to  measure  5*9  co. 
of  the  urine,  add  about  h  gm.  of  potassic  nitrate,  then  evaporate, 
ignite,  and  titrate,  as  before  directed.  The  number  of  cc  of  -^^ 
sdlver  used  will  represent  the  number  of  parts  of  salt  in  1000  parts 
of  urine. 
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Example :  5*9  c.o.  of  urine  passed  by  a  patient  suffering  from  DidbeUi 
intipiduM  was  evaporated  and  titrated  as  above,  requiring  3*1  o.c.  silver  solu- 
tion :  the  proportion  of  salt  was  therefore  3*1  parts  per  1000  of  urine. 

Pibram  (ViertefJaJirsJiy  f,  pract.  Hellk^  cvL  p.  101)  obviates  tho 
necessity  for  evaporating  the  urine  with  potassic  nitrate  previous  to 
titration  by  heating  the  urine  with  permanganate.  10  cc.  of  urine 
are  mixed  with  about  5  cc.  of  j^  permanganate,  and  40  c a  of  water 
then  brought  nearly  to  boiling ;  by  this  means  a  brown  flocculent 
precipitate  is  produced,  consisting  of  organic  matter  and  manganous 
salt,  which  is  filtered  away,  leaving  the  clear  liquor  colourless,  so 
that  an  excess  of  permanganate  shows  the  rose  tint  at  once. 
Enough  permanganate  must  be  used  to  give  this  tint,  which  is  then 
removed  by  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  oxalic  acid  solution,  and  the 
fluid  titrated  with  ^-^  silver  solution  and  chromate  as  before 
described.     This  method  gives  very  good  results. 

(h)  By  Volhard*»  Method :  This  is  a  direct  estimation  by  silver  and 
ammonio  sulphocyanate  (§  89),  which  gives  very  good  results  in  the  abeenoe 
of  much  organic  matter,  and  is  best  carried  out  as  follows : — 

10  C.Q.  of  urine  are  placed  in  a  100  c.o.  flask  and  diluted  to  about  00  o.o. 
2  c.o.  of  pure  nitric  acid  and  15  cc.  of  standard  silver  solution  (1  c.o. =0*01 
gm.  NaCt)  are  then  added ;  the  closed  flask  is  well  shaken,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  measure  is  made  up  to  100  cc  with  distilled  water. 

The  mixture  is  then  passed  Uirough  a  dry  filter,  and  about  70  or  80  c.o.  of 
the  dear  fluid  titrated  with  standard  ammonio  sulphooyanate  for  the  exoess 
of  silver,  using  the  ferrio  indicator  described  on  page  112.  The  relative 
strength  of  the  silver  and  sulphocyanate  being  known,  tho  measure  of  the 
former  required  to  combine  with  the  chlorine  in  the  7  or  8  c.o.  of  urine  is 
found  and  calculated  into  NaCl. 

(c)  By  Mercuric  Nitrate  (Liebiy) :  The  principle  of  this  method  is  as 
foUows : — If  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  free  from  any  excess  of  aoid,  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  urea,  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  is  produced,  con- 
taining urea  and  mercuric  oxide  in  the  proportion  of  1  eq.  of  the  former  to 
4  eq.  of  the  latter  (4  HgO+TJr).  When  sodic  chloride,  however,  is  preiint 
in  tne  solution,  this  precipitate  does  not  occur,  until  all  the  sodic  chloride  is 
converted  by  double  decomposition  into  mercuric  chloride  (sublimate)  and 
sodic  nitrate,  the  solution  remaining  clear ;  if  the  exact  point  oe  overstepped, 
the  exoess  of  mercury  immediately  produces  the  precipitate  above  deecrioed, 
so  that  the  urea  present  acts  as  an  indicator  of  the  end  of  the  process.  It  is 
therefore  possible  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  chlorides  in  any  given  sample 
of  urine  by  this  method,  if  the  strength  of  the  mercurial  solution  is  known, 
since  1  ec^.  of  mercuric  oxide  converts  1  eq.  of  sodic  chloride  into  1  eq.  each 
of  corrosive  sublimate  and  sodic  nitrate. 

Although  the  details  of  this  interesting  process  will  be  given  here, 
long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  this  method  is,  in  some 
cases,  far  less  accurate  than  the  one  previously  given.  Extreme  care 
is  required  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  tho  mercurial  solution,  and 
even  when  these  conditions  are  complied  with,  many  cases  occur  in 
which  the  results  obtained  are  totally  incomprehensible :  preference 
must  therefore  be  given  to  the  silver  method.  The  standard  sola- 
tion  of  mercury  is  best  made  as  follows : — 
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Standard  Sdntion  of  Mercuric  Nitrate, — It  is  of  gpreat  im- 
portance that  the  solution  be  pure,  for  if  the  mercury  from  which 
it  is  made  be  contaminated  with  traces  of  other  metals,  such  as 
bismuth,  silver,  or  lead,  they  will  produce  a  cloudiness  in  the 
liquid  while  under  titration,  which  may  possibly  hinder  the  exact 
ending  of  the  reaction;  therefore  18*42  gm.  of  the  purest  precipi- 
tated mercuric  oxide  are  put  into  a  beaker,  with  a  sufficiency  of 
pure  nitric  acid  of  about  1*20  spec.  grav.  to  dissolve  it  by  the 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat ;  the  clear  solution  so  obtained  is  evaporated 
on  the  water  bath  to  remove  any  excess  of  free  acid.  When  the 
liquid  is  dense  and  syrupy  in  consistence,  it  may  be  transferred  to 
the  graduated  cylinder  or  flask  and  diluted  to  a  liter :  1  c.c.  of  the 
solution  so  prepared  is  equal  to  0*01  gm.  of  sodic  chloride,  or 
0006059  gm.  of  chlorine. 

If  pure  mercuric  oxide  is  not  at  hand,  the  solution  is  best  made 
by  weighing  25  gm.  of  mercuric  chloride,  which  is  dissolved  in 
about  a  liter  of  water  and  the  oxide  precipitated  with  a  slight 
excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda.  The  precipitate  of  yellow  oxide 
is  allowed  to  settle  clear  and  the  liquor  decanted.  It  is  repeatedly 
washed  in  this  manner  with  warm  distilled  water  until  the  washings 
show  no  amount  of  alkali  or  alkaline  chloride ;  the  precipitate  is 
then  dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  pure  nitric  acid,  and 
diluted  to  about  950  c.c.  If  any  great  excess  of  nitric  acid  is 
present,  it  may  be  cautiously  neutralized  by  pure  sodic  hydrate  or 
carbonate. 

Venfication  of  the  Mercuric  Solution, — This  is  carried  out  by 
the  help  of  the  following  solutions  :—  - 

Pure  Sodic  Chloride, — 20  gm.  per  liter. 

Solution  of  Urea, — 4  gm.  of  pure  urea  in  100  c.c. 

Solution  of  pure  Sodic  Sulphate, — Saturated  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. This  is  used  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  free  acid 
which  is  liberated  in  the  reaction.  In  the  case  of  natural  urine  it 
is  not  necessary. 

ProceMs  of  Titration:  10  c.c.  of  the  standard  sodic  chloride  (=0*2  gm. 
NaCl)  are  placed  in  a  small  beaker,  together  with  3  c.c.  of  the  urea  solation, 
and  6  c.o.  of  sodic  sulphate.  The  mercuric  solution  is  then  delivered  in 
from  the  burette,  with  constant  stirring,  until  a  decided  permanent  white 
precipitate  is  seen  to  form.  A  mere  opalescence  may  occur  even  at  the 
beginning,  arising  from  slight  impurities  in  the  mercury,  but  this  may  be 
disregarded.  If  the  mercuric  solution  has  been  made  from  weighed  pure 
oxide,  exactly  20  c.c.  should  be  required ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
made  from  the  fresh  unweighed  oxide,  somewhat  less  than  20  c.c.  should  be 
required.  Sa^  that  18*5  c.o.  have  been  found  to  give  the  necessary  reaction, 
then  the  solution  must  be  diluted  with  distilled  water  in  the  proportioii  of 
1*6  0.0.  to  every  18*5,  or  925  c.c.  made  up  to  a  liter. 
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It  may  happen  that  the  solution,  when  made  from  weighed  dry 
mercuric  oxide,  is  not  correct,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
perfectly  pure  material ;  in  such  case  a  factor  must  be  used  to  bring 
the  volume  used  to  the  correct  standard. 

(d)  Baryta  Solution  for  removing  Phosphoric  and  Sulphuric 
Acids. — Before  urine  can  be  submitted  to  titration  by  the  mer- 
curial solution,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  phosphoric  acid,  and 
the  proper  agent  for  this  purpose  is  a  mixture  composed  of  1 
volume  of  cold  saturated  solution  of  pure  baric  nitrate  and  2 
volumes  ditto  baric  hydrate ;  the  same  agent  is  used  previous  to 
the  estimation  of  urea,  and  may  be  simply  designated  Baryta 
Solution, 

The  Analytical  Process  tcith  Urine :  40  CO.  of  the  clear  urine  are  mixed 
with  20  CO.  of  baryta  solution,  and  the  thick  mixture  poured  upon  a  small 
dry  filter ;  when  sufficient  dear  liquid  has  passed  through,  15  c.c.  (=10  c.c.  of 
urine)  are  taken  with  a  pipette  and  just  neutralized,  if  necessar}',  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  nitric  acid.  If  not  alkaline,  the  probability  is  that  sufficient  baryta 
solution  has  not  been  added  to  precipitate  all  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  This  may  be  known  by  adding  a  drop  or  so  of  the  baryta  solution  to 
the  filtrate ;  if  any  precipitate  is  produced,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mix  off  a 
fresh  quantity  of  unne  with  three-fourths  or  an  equal  quantity  of  baryta,  in 
which  case  171  or  20  c.c.  must  be  taken  to  represent  10  c.c.  of  urine ;  the 
excess  in  either  case  of  baryta  must  be  cautiously  neutralized  with  nitric 
acid. 

The  vessel  containing  the  fluid  is  then  brought  under  a  Mohr's  burette 
containing  the  mercurial  solution,  and  small  portions  delivered  in  with 
stirring,  until  a  distinct  permanent  precipitate  is  produced.  The  volume  of 
solution  used  is  then  read  off  and  calculated  for  1000  parts  of  urine. 

Example:  15  c.c.  of  the  liquid  projpared  with  a  sample  of  urine,  as 
described  above  ( =  10  c.c.  of  urine),  requured  6*2  c.c.  of  mercurial  solution : 
the  quantity  of  salt  present  was  therefore  0062  gm.,  or  6'2  parts  in  1000 
parts  of  urine. 


3.     Estimation  of  Urea  (Liebiflr). 

The  combination  between  urea  and  mercuric  oxide  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  solutions  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  article  on 
chlorides ;  it  will  therefore  probably  be  only  necessary  to  say  that 
the  determination  of  urea  in  urine  is  based  on  that  reaction  ;  and 
as  the  precipitate  so  produced  is  insoluble  in  water  or  weak  alkaline 
solutions  it  is  only  necessary  to  prepare  a  standard  solution  of 
mercury  of  convenient  strength,  and  to  find  an  indicator  by  which 
to  detect  the  point  when  all  the  urea  has  entered  into  combination 
with  the  mercury,  and  the  latter  slightly  predominates.  This  indi- 
cator is  sodic  carbonate.  Liebig's  instructions  are,  that  when  in 
the  course  of  adding  the  mercurial  solution  from  the  burette  to  the 
urine,  a  drop  of  the  mixture  be  taken  from  time  to  time  and 
brought  in  contact  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sodic  carbonate 
on  a  glass  plate  or  in  a  watch-glass,  no  change  of  colour  should  be 
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produced  at  the  point  of  contact  until  tho  free  urea  is  all  lemoved ; 
when  this  is  the  case,  and  the  mercury  is  slightly  in  excess,  a  yellow 
colour  is  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of  hydrated  mercoiio 
oxide. 

The  compound  of  urea  and  mercury  consists,  according  to 
Liebig's  analysis,  of  1  eq.  of  the  former  to  4  eq.  of  the  latter; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  nitric  acid  set  free  by  the  mixture  is  neu- 
tralized from  time  to  time  with  sodic  carbonate  or  other  suitable 
alkali.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  precipitate  first  formed  alters  in 
character,  and  eventually  consists  only  of  3  eq.  of  mercuiy  with  1 
of  urea.  In  order  to  produce  the  yellow  colour  with  sodic 
carbonate,  there  must  be  an  excess  of  mercurial  solution*  Theo- 
retically, 100  parts  of  urea  should  require  720  parts  of  mercario 
oxide;  but  practically,  772  parts  of  the  latter  are  necessary  to 
remove  all  the  urea,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  yellow  colour 
with  alkali;  consequently  the  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  most 
be  of  empirical  strength,  in  order  to  give  accurate  results. 

Preparation  of  the  Mercuric  Solution. — 77*2  gm.  of  red 
mercuric  oxide,  or  71*5  gm.  of  the  metal  itself,  are  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  as  described  in  the  previous  article  on  chlorides^  and 
in  either  case  diluted  to  1  liter :  1  c.c.  of  the  solution  is  then 
equal  to  0*01  gm.  of  urea.  (The  extreme  care  required  to  remove 
traces  of  foreign  metals  from  tho  mercury  is  not  so  necessary  here 
as  in  the  foregoing  instance,  but  no  largo  amount  of  free  acid  must 
be  present.)  Dragendorff  prefers  to  use  mercuric  chloride  in 
the  preparation  of  the  standard  solution,  by  weighing  96*855  gm. 
of  tho  pure  salt,  which  is  dissolved  in  water,  then  precipitated  with 
dilute  caustic  soda,  the  precipitate  well  washed  by  decantation 
until  free  from  chlorine,  then  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  diluted  to  1  liter. 

The  Analytical  Process :  Two  volumes  of  the  urine  are  mixed  with  one 
of  bar^  solution,  as  before  described  in  the  case  of  chlorides  (reserving  the 
precipitate  for  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid,  if  necessaiy),  and  15  c.o. 
( = 10  c.o.  of  urine)  taken  in  a  small  beaker  for  titn^on ;  it  is  brought  under 
the  burette  containing  the  mercurial  solution  (without  neutraliung  the 
excess  of  baryta,  as  in  the  case  of  chlorides),  and  the  solution  added  in  small 
quantities  so  long  as  a  distinct  precipitate  is  seen  to  form.  A  plate  of  glass 
laid  over  dark  paper  is  previously  sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
sodic  carbonate,  and  a  drop  of  the  mixture  must  be  brought  from  time  to 
time,  by  means  of  a  small  glass  rod,  in  contact  with  the  soda.  So  long  as  the 
colour  remains  white,  free  urea  is  present  in  the  mixture ;  when  the  yellow 
colour  is  distinctly  apparent,  the  addition  of  mercury  is  discontinuedy  and 
the  quantity  used  calcinated  for  the  amount  of  urea.  It  is  idways  advisable 
to  repeat  the  analysis,  taking  the  first  titration  as  a  guide  for  a  more  aooonite 
estimation  by  the  second. 

Example :   15  c.c.  of  urine  deprived  of  phosphates  ( - 10  c.o.  of  the  origina 
urine)  were  titrated  as  described,  and  required  17'6  c.o.  of  mercurial  sdutioii; 
consequently  there  was  0*176  gm.  of  urea  present  in  the  10  o.c.,  or  17*6  parts 
in  the  1000  of  urine. 
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The  experiments  of  Rautenberg  {Ajin,  d.  Chem,  u,  Phm-m, 
cxxxiii.  p.  55)  and  Pf  luger  (Z.  a,  C.  xix.  p.  375)  show,  however, 
that  the  method,  as  devised  by  Liebig,  is  open  to  serious  errors, 
due  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  point  of  neutralization. 

Pfl tiger's  researches  are  very  complete,  and  lead  to  the  follow- 
ing modification  of  the  process. 

A  solution  of  pure  urea  is  prepared  containing  2  gm.  in  100  c.c, 
10  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  20  c.c  of  the 
mercury  solution  ran  into  it  in  a  continuous  stream ;  the  mixture  is 
then  immediately  brought  under  a  burette  containing  normal  sodic 
carbonate,  and  this  solution  is  added  with  constant  agitation  until 
a  permanent  yellow  colour  appears.  The  volume  of  soda  solution 
so  used  is  noted  as  that  which  is  necessary  to  neutralize  the  acidity 
produced  by  20  c.c.  of  the  mercury  solution  in  the  presence  of  urea. 
PflUger  found  that  by  titrating  10  c.c.  of  the  urea  solution  by 
small  additions  of  the  mercury,  and  occasional  neutralization,  the 
end  of  the  reaction  occurred  generally  at  from  17*2  to  17*8  c.c.  of 
mercury ;  but  when  he  ran  in  boldly  19*7  c.c.  of  mercury,  followed 
immediately  by  normal  sodic  carbonate  to  near  neutrality,  then 
alternately  a  (brop  or  two  of  first  mercury,  then  soda,  the  exact 
point  was  reached  at  20  c.c.  of  mercury ;  and  when  10  c.c.  of  the 
mercury  solution  which  gave  this  reaction  were  analyzed  as  sulphide 
by  weight,  a  mean  of  several  determinations  gave  0*7726  gm.  of 
HgO,  which  agrees  very  closely  with  Liobig's  number. 

In  the  case  of  titrating  urine,  the  following  method  is 
adopted : — 

A  plate  of  colourless  glass  is  laid  upon  black  cloth,  and  some  drops  of  a 
thick  mixture  of  sodic  bicarbonate  (free  from  carbonate)  and  water  placed 
upon  it  at  convenient  distances.  The  mercury  solution  is  added  to  the  urine 
in  such  volume  as  is  judged  appropriate,  and  from  time  to  time  a  drop  of  the 
white  mixture  is  placed  beside  the  bicarbonate  so  as  to  touch,  but  not  mix 
completely.  At  first  the  urine  mixture  remains  snow-white,  but  with 
further  additions  of  mercury  a  point  at  last  occurs  when  the  white  gives 
place  to  yellow.  When  the  colour  has  developed  itself,  both  drops  are  rubbed 
quickly  together  with  a  glass  rod :  the  colour  should  disappear.  Further 
addition  of  mercury  is  made  cautiously  until  a  faint  yellow  is  permanent. 
Now  is  the  time  to  neutralize  by  the  addition  of  the  normal  soda  to  near  the 
volume  which  has  been  found  necessary  to  completely  neutralize  a  given 
volume  of  mercury  solution.  If  the  time  has  not  been  too  long  in  reaching 
this  point,  it  will  be  found  that  a  few  tenths  of  a  c.c.  will  suffice  to  complete 
the  reaction.  If,  however,  much  time  has  been  consumed,  it  may  oocur  that, 
notwithstanding  the  mixture  is  distinctly  acid,  the  addition  of  soda  produces 
a  more  or  less  yellow  colour :  in  this  case,  nothing  is  left  but  to  go  over  tiie 
analysis  again,  takins^  the  first  trial  as  a  guide  for  the  quantities  of  mercury 
and  soda  solutions,  which  should  be  delivered  in  one  after  the  other  as  speedily 
as  possible  until  l^e  exact  end  is  reached. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  with  this  modified  process,  to  render 
the  urine  perfectly  neutral,  after  it  is  freed  from  phosphates  and 
sulphates,  by  baryta  solution. 
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Corrections  mid  Modifications, — In  certain  cases  the  results 
obtained  by  the  above  methods  are  not  strictly  correct,  owing  to 
the  variable  state  of  dilution  of  the  liquid,  or  the  presence  of 
matters  which  affect  the  mercury  solution.  The  errors  are,  however, 
generally  so  slight  as  not  to  need  correction.  Withoat  entering 
into  a  full  description  of  their  origin,  I  shall  simply  record  the 
facts,  and  give  the  modifications  necessary  to  be  made  where 
thought  desirable. 

The  Urine  contains  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  Urea, 
I.e.  more  than  20  parts  per  1000.  This  quantity  of  urea  would 
necessitate  20  c.c.  of  mercurial  solution  for  10  cc.  of  urine.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done  when  the  first  titration  has  shown  that 
over  2  per  cent  is  present,  is  to  add  half  as  much  water  to  the  urine 
in  the  second  titration  as  has  been  needed  of  the  mercurial  solution 
above  20  c.c.  Suppose  that  28  c.c  have  been  used  at  first,  the 
excess  is  8  cc,  therefore  4  c.c  of  water  are  added  to  the  fluid 
before  the  second  experiment  is  made 

The  Urine  contains  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  Urea.  In 
this  case,  for  every  4  cc.  of  mercurial  solution  less  than  20,  0*1  cc. 
must  be  deducted,  before  calculating  the  quantity  of  urea ;  so  that 
if  16  cc  have  been  required  to  produce  the  yellow  colour  with 
10  cc  urine,  lo*9  is  to  be  considered  the  correct  quantity. 

The  Urine  contains  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  Sodic 
Chloride,  i.e,  more  than  10  parts  per  1000.  In  this  case  2  c.c 
must  be  deducted  from  the  quantity  of  mercurial  solution  actually 
required  to  produce  the  yellow  colour,  with  10  cc  of  urine. 

The  Urine  contains  Albumen.  In  this  case  50  cc  of 
the  urine  are  boiled  with  2  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid  to  coagulate 
the  albumen,  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle  thoroughly,  and 
30  cc  of  the  clear  liquid  mixed  with  15  cc.  of  baryta  solution, 
filtered,  and  titrated  for  both  chlorides  and  urea,  as  previously 
described. 

The  Urine  contains  Ammpnic  Carbonate.  The  presence 
of  this  substance  is  brought  about  by  the  decomposition  of  urea, 
and  it  may  sometimes  be  of  interest  to  know  the  quantity  thus 
produced,  so  as  to  calculate  it  into  urea. 

As  its  presence  interferes  with  the  correct  estimation  of  urea 
direxst,  by  mercurial  solution,  a  portion  of  the  urine  is  precipitated 
with  baryta  as  usual,  and  a  quantity,  representing  10  cc  of  urine, 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water  bath  to  expel  the  ammonia,  the 
residue  then  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the  urea  estimated  in 
the  ordinary  way.  On  the  other  hand,  50  or  100  cc  of  the  urine, 
not  precipitated  with  baryta,  are  titrated  with  normal  sulphuric  acid 
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and  litmus  paper,  each  c.c.  of  acid  representing  0017  gm.  of 
ammonia,  or  0030  gm.  of  ui'ea. 

PflUger's  correction  for  concentration  of  the  urea  differs  from 
Lie  big' 8,  his  rule  being  as  follows : — 

GiTen  the  volume  of  urea  solution  +  the  volume  of  NaCO'  required  + 
the  volume  of  any  other  fluid  free  from  urea  which  may  be  added,  and  call 
this  y ^ ;  the  volume  of  meroury  solution  is  Y^ ;  the  correction,  C,  is  then 

C=  —  (V»— V2)  x008. 

This  formula  holds  good  for  oases  where  the  total  mixture  is  less  than  three 
times  the  volume  of  meroury  used. 
With  more  oonoentrated  solutions  this  formula  gives  results  too  high. 


4.    Estimation  of  Urea  by  its  oonveraion  into  Kitroffen  Oaa. 

If  a  solution  of  urea  is  titrated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
hypochlorite  or  hypobromite,  the  urea  is  rapidly  decomposed  and 
nitrogen  evolved,  which  can  be  collected  and  measured  in  any  of 
the  usual  forms  of  gas  apparatus  described  in  the  section  on 
analysis  of  gases. 

Test  experiments  with  pure  urea  have  shown,  that  the  whole  of 
the  nitrogen  contained  in  it  are  eliminated  in  this  process,  with  the 
exception  of  a  constant  deficit  of  8  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  urine 
there  are  other  nitrogenous  constituents  present,  such  as  uric  acid, 
hippuric  acid,  and  creatinine,  which  render  up  a  small  proportion 
of  their  nitrogen  in  the  process,  but  the  quantity  so  obtained  is 
insignificant,  and  may  be  disregarded.  Consequently,  for  all 
medical  purposes,  this  method  of  estimating  urea  in  urine  is 
sufficiently  exact 

In  the  case  of  diabetic  urinet!,  however,  Mehd  and  others  have 
pointed  out  that  this  deficiency  is  diminished,  and  if,  in  addition 
to  the  glucose  present,  cane  sugar  be  also  added,  it  will  almost 
entirely  disappear.  Mehd  therefore  recommends  that  in  the 
analysis  of  saccharine  urines  cane  sugar  be  added  to  ten  times  the 
amount  of  urea  present,  when  the  difference  between  the  actual  and 
theoretical  yield  of  nitrogen  will  not  exceed  I  per  cent  {Bull  8oc, 
Chinu  [21  xxxiiL  p.  410). 

Eussell  and  West  (J.  C.  S,  [ij  xiL  p.  749)  have  described  a 
very  convenient  apparatus  for  working  the  process,  and  which  gives 
very  good  results  in  a  short  space  of  time.  This  method  has  given 
rise  to  endless  forms  of  apparatus  devised  by  various  operators, 
including  Mehii,  Yron,  Dupr^,  Apjohn,  Maxwell  Simpson, 
O'Keefe,  &c.,  &c. :  the  principles  of  construction  are  all,  however, 
the  same.  Those  who  may  wish  to  construct  simple  forms  of 
apparatus  from  ordinary  laboratory  appliances,  will  do  well  to  refer 
to  the  arrangements  of  Dupr6  (J.  G,  8. 1877,  p.  534)  or  Maxwell 
Simpson  {ibid,  p.  538). 
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Fig.  41). 


The  apparatus  devised  by  Russell  and  West  ia  shown  in 
fig.  40,  and  may  ho  verbally  described  as  follows  : — 

The  tube  for  decomposiiig  the  urine 
is  about  9  inches  long,  and  aboat  half 
an  inch  inside  diameter.  At  2  inches 
from  its  closed  end  on  eloi^ted  bulb  la 
blown,  leaving  an  oiifice  at  its  neck  of 
^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  bulb 
should  hold  about  12  c.c.  The  mouth 
of  this  tube  ia  fixed  into  the  bottom  of 
a  tin  tray  abont  If  inch  deep,  which 
acts  aa  a  pneumatic  trongh  ;  the  tniy  is 
supported  on  legs  long  enough  to  aUow 
of  a  small  spirit  lamp  being  held  under 
the  bulb  tube.  The  measuring  tube 
for  collecting  the  nitrogen  is  graduated 
into  cubic  centimeters,  and  of  auch  size 
^  aa  to  fit  over  the  mouth  of  the  decom- 
posing tube ;  one  holding  about  40  cc 
is  a  convenient  size.  Eussel  and  West 
have  lixcd  by  experiment  the  propor- 
tions, BO  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
correction  of  pressure  and  tempentnra, 
namely,  37'1  c.c.  =  0'!  gm.  of  urea,  since  they  found  that  6  co. 
of  a  2  percent,  solution  of  urea  constantly  gave  37-1  c.c  of  nitro- 
gen at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures.  The  entire  appuatOB 
can  be  purchased  of  most  operative  chemists  for  a  moderate  sum. 

Hypohromile  Solution. — This  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving 
100  gm.  of  common  caustic  soda  in  250  c.c  of  water  and  adding 
25  c.c  of  bromine ;  this  mixture  gives  a  rapid  and  complete 
decomposition  of  the  urea.  It  is  always  best  prepared  in  small 
qnantitios  as  required. 

Tht  A»alutical  Fmetii :  6  c.o.  ol  the  urine  are  meuured  into  the  bnlb- 
tube,  fliBd  in  iU  proper  poaitiou,  and  the  udee  □!  the  tuba  wadwd  down 
with  distilltd  nber  so  tliat  the  bulb  ia  Oiled  up  to  its  oonitriotioQ.  A  ^am 
rod,  having  a  thin  band  of  india-rubber  on  its  end,  is  then  ^^ed  down  mto 
the  tube  lo  us  to  plug  up  the  narrow  opening  of  the  bulb,  ^le  h^pobmniite 
aolntion  ii  then  poured  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  until  it  is  full,  and 
the  trough  is  attemrds  half  filled  with  water. 

The  gnduatod  tube  is  filled  with  water,  the  thumb  }daoBd  ou  the  omd  end, 
and  the  tuba  ts  inverted  in  the  trough.  The  glass  rod  is  than  pulled  oa^ 
sod  tha  graduated  tube  slipped  over  the  mouth  of  the  bulb-tube. 

The  reaction  oommenoei  immedintel?,  and  s  torrent  or  gas  rises  into  the 
measuring  tube.  To  prevent  an;  of  the  gas  being  forced  out  by  the  reaotaou, 
the  upper  part  of  the  bulb-tube  is  slightlj  narrowed,  so  that  the  gaa  it 
directed  to  the  centre  of  the  tube,  tvith  the  strength  of  hTpobromUe 
solution  above  dMoribed,  Hie  reaotion  is  oomplete  in  the  oold  in  about  tan  or 
fifteen  minutes;  but  in  order  to  eipedite  it,  the  bulb  is  slightly  mnasd. 
liiis  muMB  the  mixing  to  take  place  more  rapidly,  and  the  reai^on  is  tboB 
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oomplete  in  five  minutes.  The  reaction  will  be  rapid  and  complete  only 
when  there  is  considerable  excess  of  the  hypobromite  present.  After  the 
reaction  the  liquid  shoiUd  still  have  the  characteristic  colour  of  the  hypo- 
bromite solution. 

The  amount  of  constriction  in  the  tube  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  indifference,  as  the  rapidity  with  which  the  reaction  takes  place 
depends  upon  it.  If  the  liquids  mix  too  quickly,  the  evolution  of 
the  gas  is  so  rapid  that  loss  may  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
tube  is  too  much  constricted,  the  reaction  takes  place  too  slowly. 

The  simplest  means  of  supporting  the  measuring  tube  is  to  have 
the  bulb-tube  corked  into  a  well,  which  projects  from  the  bottom  of 
the  trough  about  one  inch  downwards.  The  graduated  tube  stands 
over  the  bulb-tube,  and  rests  upon  the  cork  in  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  It  is  convenient  to  have,  at  the  other  end  of  the  trough, 
another  well,  which  will  form  a  support  for  the  measuring  tube 
when  not  in  use. 

To  avoid  all  calculations,  the  measuring  tube  is  graduated  so  that 
the  amount  of  gas  read  off  expresses  at  once  what  may  be  called 
the  per-centage  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  experimented  upon ; 
i,€.  the  number  of  grams  in  100  c.c,  5  c.c.  being  the  quantity  of 
urine  taken  in  each  case.  The  gas  collected  is  nitrogen  saturated 
with  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  bulk  will  obviously  be  more  or  less 
affected  by  temperature  and  pressure.  Alterations  of  the  barometer 
produce  so  small  an  alteration  in  the  volume  of  the  gas,  that  it 
may  be  generally  neglected ;  e,g.  if  there  are  30  cc.  of  nitrogen, 
the  quantity  preferred,  an  alteration  of  one  inch  in  the  height  of 
barometer  would  produce  an  error  in  the  amount  of  urea  of  about 
0*003 ;  but  for  more  exact  experiments,  the  correction  for  pressure 
should  be  introduced. 

In  the  wards  of  hospitals,  and  in  rooms  where  the  experiments 
are  most  likely  to  be  made,  the  temperature  will  not  vary  much 
from  65*^  F.,  and  a  fortunate  compensation  of  errors  occurs  with 
this  form  of  apparatus  under  these  circumstances.  The  tension  of 
the  aqueous  vapour,  together  with  the  expansion  of  the  gas  at  this 
temperature,  almost  exactly  counterbalances  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in 
the  reaction. 

The  authors  found  from  experience  that  5  c.c  of  urine  is  the 
moat  advantageous  quantity  to  employ,  as  it  usually  evolves  a  con- 
venient bulk  of  gas  to  experiment  with,  i.e.  about  30  ac.  They 
have  shown  that  5  c.c.  of  a  standard  solution  containing  2  per  cent, 
of  urea  evolve  37*1  cc.  of  nitrogen,  and  have  consequently  taken 
this  as  the  basis  of  the  graduation  of  the  measuring  tube.  This 
bulk  of  gas  is  read  of  at  once  as  2  per  cent,  of  urea,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  other  graduations  on  the  tube  represent  per-centage 
amounts  of  urea. 

If  the  urine  experimented  with  is  very  rich  in  urea,  so  that  the 
5  cc  evolve  a  much  larger  volume  of  gas  than  30  c.c,  then  it  is 
best  at  once  to  dilute  the  urine  with  its  own  bulk  of  water ;  take 
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5  C.C.  of  this  diluted  urine,  and  multiply  the  volume  of  gas 
obtained  by  two. 

If  the  urine  contains  much  albumen,  this  interferes  with  the 
process  so  iar  that  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  bubbles  of  gas  to 
subside,  before  the  volume  of  gas  obtained  can  be  accorately  read 
off.  It  is  therefore  better  in  such  cases  to  remove  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  albumen  by  heating  the  urine  with  two  or  three 
drops  of  acetic  acid,  filtering,  and  then  using  the  filtrate  in  the 
usual  manner. 


5.    Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  (see  also  §  00). 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  fully  described  at  p.  232. 
The  following  solutions  are  required  : — 

(1)  SiatularJ  Uranic  Acetate  (see  p.  233). 

(2)  Standard  Phosphoric  Acid  (see  p.  233). 

(3)  Solution  of  Sodic  Acetate  (see  p.  233  [c]). 

(4)  A  Solution  of  Potassic  Ferrocyanide, — About  1  port  to  20 
of  water,  freshly  prepared,  or  some  of  the  finely  powdered  salt. 

I%e  Analytical  Process :  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  urine  are  measured  into  a 
small  beaker,  together  with  5  c.c.  of  the  solution  ol  sodic  acetate.  Tlie 
mixture  is  then  warmed  in  the  water  bath,  or  otherwise,  and  the  uraniam 
solution  deli?ered  in  from  the  burette,  with  constant  stirring,  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  is  seen  to  occur.  A  small  portion  of  the  mixture  is  then  rsmofed 
with  a  glass  rod  and  tested  as  described  (p.  234) ;  so  long  as  no  brown  ooloiir 
is  produced,  the  addition  of  uranium  may  be  continued ;  when  the  Cainteei 
indication  of  this  reaction  is  seen,  the  process  must  be  stopped,  and  the 
amount  of  colour  observed.  If  it  coincides  with  the  original  testmg  of  the 
uranium  solution  with  a  similar  quantity  of  fluid,  Ute  result  is  satisfiaotorr, 
and  the  quantity  of  solution  used  may  be  calculated  for  ti^e  total  phosphone 
add  contained  in  the  50  c.c.  of  urine ;  if  the  uranium  has  been  used  aooi- 
dentally  in  too  great  quantity,  10  or  20  c.c.  of  the  same  urine  may  be  added, 
and  the  testing  concluded  more  cautiously.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
solution  has  been  added  in  the  right  proportion,  and  19*2  ox.  used,  the  60  e.o. 
will  have  contained  0*096  gm.  phosphoric  acid  (=1*92  per  1000).  With  oare 
and  some  little  practice  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

Earthy  Phosphates :  The  above  determination  gives  the  total  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid,  but  it  may  sometimes  be  of  interest  to  know  how  much  of 
it  is  combined  with  lime  and  magnesia.  To  this  end  100  or  200  0.0.  of  the 
urine  are  measured  into  a  beaker,  and  rendered  freely  alkaline  with  ammo- 
nia ;  the  vessel  is  then  set  aside  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  for  the  preoipitnto 
of  CHurthy  phosphates  to  settle :  the  clear  fluid  is  then  decanted  throogh  a 
filter,  the  precipitate  brought  upon  it  and  washed  with  ammoniaoal  water;  a 
hole  is  then  made  in  the  filter  and  the  precipitate  washed  through ;  the  p^>er 
moistened  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  and  washed  into  Ute  vessel  oontaimng  the 
precipitate,  which  latter  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  some  sodio  acetate  Mded, 
and  the  mixture  diluted  to  about  50  c.c.  and  titrated  as  before  described ;  the 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  so  found  is  deducted  from  the  total  prerionslT 
estimated,  and  the  remainder  gives  the  quantity  existing  in  combination  with 
alkalies. 
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6.     Estimation  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Standard  Baric  Chlonde, — A  quantity  of  crystallized  baric 
chloride  is  to  be  powdered,  and  dried  between  folds  of  blotting- 
paper.  Of  this,  30*5  gm.  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  the 
liquid  made  up  to  a  liter.     1  c.c.  =  0  01  gm.  of  SO'. 

Solution  of  Sodic  Sulphate, — 1  part  to  10  of  water. 

The  Analytical  Process :  100  C.c.  of  the  urine  are  poured  into  a  beaker, 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the  whole  placed  on  a  small  sandbath, 
to  which  heat  is  applied.  When  the  solution  boils,  the  baric  chloride  is 
allowed  to  flow  in  very  gradually  as  long  as  the  precipitate  is  seen  distinctly 
to  increase.  The  heat  is  removed,  and  the  vessel  allowed  to  stand  stiU,  so 
that  the  precipitate  may  subside.  Another  drop  or  two  is  then  added,  and  so 
on,  until  the  whole  of  the  SO^  is  precipitated.  Much  time,  however,  is  saved 
by  using  Be  ale's  filter,  represented  in  fig.  38.  A  little  of  the  fluid  is  thus 
filtered  clear,  poured  into  a  test-tube,  and  tested  with  a  drop  from  the  burette; 
this  is  afterwutls  returned  to  the  beaker,  and  more  of  the  test  solution  added, 
if  necessary.  The  operation  is  repeated  until  the  precipitation  is  complete. 
In  order  to  be  sure  that  too  much  of  the  baryta  solution  has  not  been  added, 
a  drop  of  the  clear  fluid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  sodic  sulphate  placed  in  a 
test-tube  or  upon  a  small  mirror  (see  §  73.3).  If  no  precipitate  occurs,  more 
baryta  must  be  added;  if  a  slight  cloudiness  takes  place,  the  ani^ysis  is 
finished ;  but  if  much  precipitate  is  produced,  too  Uu^  a  quantity  of  the 
test  has  been  used,  and  the  analysis  must  be  repeated. 

For  instance,  suppose  that  18*5  c.c.  have  been  added,  and  there 
is  still  a  slight  cloudiness  produced  which  no  longer  increases  after 
the  addition  of  another  ^  c.c,  we  know  that  between  18^  and 
19  c.c.  of  solution  have  been  required  to  precipitate  the  whole  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  present,  and  that  accordingly  the  100  c.c.  of 
urine  contain  between  0*185  and  0*19  gm.  of  SO'. 


7.    Estimation  of  Suflrar. 
Fehling's  method  is  precisely  the  same  as  described  in  §  71. 

TKb  Anal^ieal  Process :  10  c.c.  of  the  clear  urine  are  diluted  by  means 
of  a  measunng  flask  to  200  c.c.  with  water,  and  a  large  burette  flUed  with 
the  fluid;  10  o.c.  of  the  copper  solution  (=0*05  fpai.  of  sugar)  are  then 
measured  into  a  white  porcelain  capsule,  40  c.c.  of  distilled  water  added,  the 
vessel  arranged  over  a  spirit  or  gas  lamp  under  the  burette,  and  brought  to 
boiling ;  the  diluted  urine  is  then  delivered  in  cautiouslv  from  the  burette 
until  the  bluish  colour  has  nearly  disappeared.  The  addition  of  the  urine 
must  then  be  continued  more  carefully,  allowing  the  red  precipitate  to  subside 
after  each  addition  by  removing  the  heat,  when  by  gently  sloping  the  capsule, 
the  dear  liquid  allows  the  white  sides  of  the  capsule  to  be  seen,  so  that  the 
faintest  shade  of  blue  would  be  at  once  perceptible.  When  the  colour  is  all 
removed,  the  burette  is  read  off*,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
calculated  as  follows : — 

Suppose  that  40  c.c.  of  the  diluted  urine  have  been  required  to  reduce  the 
10  c.c.  of  copper  solution,  that  quantity  will  have  contained  0*06  gm.  of 
sugar ;  but,  the  urine  being  diluted  20  times,  the  40  c.c.  represent  only  2  o.c. 
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of  tlie  original  urine ;  therefore  2  c.c.  of  it  contain  0*05  gm.  of  sugar,  or 
25  parts  per  1000. 

Pavy's  latest  instructions  for  preparing  the  Fehling  copper 
solution  to  use  with  ammonia  are  as  follows :— - 

Cupric  Sulphate 34*65  gm. 

RochelleSalt  173*0      „ 

Caustic  Potash    1600      „ 

Water  sufficient  to  make  up  1  liter. 

120  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  mixed  with  300  c.c.  of  ammonia 
(sp.gr.  0*88),  and  diluted  to  1  liter;  the  leduction  power  of 
glucose  on  this  liquid  heing  in  the  ratio  of  6  eqaivalents  of  copper 
instead  of  5,  100  c.c.  of  it  will  represent,  not  12  cc.  of  Fehling, 
hut  only  10  c.c.  (=0'05  gm.  of  glucose). 

The  ammoniacal  fumes  are  hest  ahsorhed  hy  leading  an  elastic 
tuho  from  the  reduction  flask  into  a  heaker  of  water ;  the  end  of 
the  tuhe  should  he  plugged  with  a  piece  of  solid  glass  lod,  and  a 
transverse  slit  made  in  the  elastic  tuhe  just  ahove  the  plag.  This 
valve  allows  the  vapours  to  escape,  hut  prevents  the  letom  of  the 
liquid  in  case  of  a  vacuum. 

Knapp's  method,  which  is  equally  appli<&hle  to  urinCi  is 
descrihed  in  §  71. 


8.    Eatimation  of  Urio  Acid. 

The  determination  of  uric  acid  in  urine  is  not  often  considered 
of  much  consequence ;  there  are,  however,  circumstances  tinder 
which  it  is  dcsirahlo,  especially  in  urinary  deposits.  As  the 
quantity  present  in  urine  is  very  small,  it  is  necessary  to  take^  ny 
from  200  to  500  c.c.  for  the  estimation. 

The  urine  being  measured  into  a  beaker,  from  5  to  8  o.c.  of  pure  hydro- 
chloric aoid  are  added,  the  whole  well  mixed,  oovered  with  a  glass  plate,  and 
set  aside  in  a  oellar  for  24  or  80  hours;*  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  nrioaoid 
will  be  precipitated  in  small  crystals  upon  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  beaker. 
The  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted,  washed  once  with  oold  distifled  water, 
then  difl8olYe4  in  a  small  quantity  of  pure  solution  of  potash,  dilated  to 
150  c.c.  or  so  with  distilled  water,  acidified  strongly  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
titrated  precisely  as  oxalic  acid  (§  31.2  c),  with  j\  permaDganate,  eaoh  co. 
of  which  is  equal  to  0'OC)75  gm.  of  urio  acid.  This  method  if  not  afatoltitaly 
correct,  owing  to  the  fact  that  with  the  uric  acid  there  is  alwi^s  precipitated 
a  certain  amount  of  colouring  matter  of  the  urine,  which  de^bro;^  the  per- 
manganate equally  with  the  urio  acid.  The  method  by  WMghing  is,  however, 
open  to  the  same  objection,  beside  being  very  troublesome,  so  that  no  adfaa- 
tage  is  gained  by  the  latter  phm.  Has  sal  I  states  that  the  normal  quantity 
of  uric  aoid  in  urine  has  hitherto  been  considerably  under-estimated,  and 
that  if  the  urine  is  ooncentrated  by  evaporation  before  precipitating  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  much  larger  quantity  will  be  obUuned  (see  X«m«<, 
Feb.  1865). 

*  If  aOO  c.c.  of  urine  are  violently  of  itated  for  5  minutes  with  5  e.o.  ci  fnmiiMP  HGl 
the  separation  wiU  be  complete  in  an  hour. 
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Pavy  (C  iNT.  xxxix.  p.  250)  states  that  uric  acid  exerts  a  reducing 
action  upon  Fehling's  copper  solution  equally  as  precise  as  glucose, 
and  recommends  the  ammoniacal  copper  test  (p.  262)  as  a  speedy 
and  accurate  method  of  estimating  uric  acid. 

The  ratio  of  reduction  given  by  him  is,  that  1  equivalent  of  uric 
acid  reduces  3  equivalents  of  cupric  oxide.  No  details  of  manipu- 
lation are  given,  but  obviously  the  separation  of  the  acid  is  best 
made  as  above  described,  and  the  dilute  alkaline  solution  of  uric 
acid  delivered  from  a  burette  into  the  copper  test  in  the  same  way 
as  described  for  sugar. 

The  process  and  reaction  require  confirmation. 


9.   Estimation  of  Lime  and  ICagnoaia. 

100  O.C.  of  the  urine  are  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the  precipitate  redis- 
BoWed  in  acetic  acid,  and  sufficient  ammonio  oxalate  added  to  precipitate  all 
the  lime  preeent  as  oxalate.  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle  in  a  warm 
place,  then  the  clear  liquid  passed  through  a  small  filter,  the  precipitate 
Drought  upon  it,  washed  with  hot  water,  the  filtrate  and  washings  set  aside, 
then  the  precipitate,  together  with  the  filter,  pushed  through  the  funnel  into 
a  flask,  some  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  liquid  freely  diluted,  and  titrated  with 
permanganate,  precisely  as  in  §  48 ;  each  c.c.  of  ^  permanganate  required 
represents  0*0028  gm.  of  lime  ((M)). 

Instead  of  the  above  method  the  following  may  be  adopted  : — 

The  precipitate  of  calcic  oxalate,  after  being  washed,  is  dried  and,  together 
with  the  filter,  ignited  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  by  which  means 
it  is  conyerted  into  a  mixture  of  calcic  oxide  and  carbonate.  It  is  then 
transferred  to  a  flask  by  the  aid  oi  the  washing  bottle,  and  an  excess  of  ^ 
nitric  acid  deliyered  in  with  a  pipette.  The  amount  of  acid,  over  and  above 
what  is  required  to  saturate  the  hme,  is  found  by  ^jf  caustic  tdkali,  each  o.o. 
of  acid  being  equal  to  0*0028  gm.  of  OaO. 

In  examining  urinary  sediment  or  calculi  for  calcic  oxalate,  it  is 
first  treated  with  caustic  potash  to  remove  uric  acid  and  oiganic 
matter,  then  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  freely  diluted,  and  titrated 
with  permanganate ;  each  c.c.  of  y^^  solution  represents  0*0054  gm. 
of  calcic  oxalatei 

Magnesia. — ^The  filtrate  and  washings  from  the  precipitate  of 
calcic  oxalate  are  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  to  a  small  bulk, 
then  made  alkaline  with  ammonia,  sodic  phosphate  added,  and  set 
aside  for  8  or  10  hours  in  a  slightly  warm  place,  that  the  magnesia 
may  separate  as  ammonio-magnesic  phosphate.  The  supernatant 
liquid  is  then  passed  through  a  small  filter,  the  precipitate  brought 
upon  it,  washed  with  ammoniacal  water  in  the  cold,  and  dissolved  in 
acetic  acid,  then  titrated  with  uranium  solution,  as  in  {  69 ;  each 
c.a  of  solution  required  represents  0*002815  gm.  of  magnesia, 

X  2 
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10.    Ammawta. 

The  only  method  hitherto  applied  to  the  determination  of  am- 
monia in  urine  is  that  of  Schlcising,  which  consists  in  placing  a 
measured  quantity  of  the  urine,  to  which  milk  of  lime  is  previously 
added,  under  an  air-tight  bell-glass,  together  with  an  open  vessel 
containing  a  measured  quantity  of  titrated  acid.  In  the  course  of 
from  24  to  36  hours  all  the  ammonia  will  have  passed  out  of  the 
urine  into  the  acid,  which  is  then  titrated  with  standard  alkali  to 
find  the  amount  of  ammonia  absorbed. 

One  great  objection  to  this  method  is  the  length  of  time  required, 
since  no  heating  must  be  allowed,  urea  being  decomposed  into  firee 
ammonia,  when  heated  with  alkalL  There  is  also  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  completion  of  the  process ;  and  if  the  vessel  be  opened 
before  the  absorption  is  perfect,  the  analysis  is  spoiled.  The 
following  plan  is  recommended  as  in  most  cases  suitable : — When 
a  solution  containing  salts  of  ammonia  is  mixed  with  a  measured 
quantity  of  free  fixed  alkali  of  known  strength,  and  boiled  until 
ammoniacal  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved,  it  is  found  that  the  resulting 
liquid  has  lost  so  much  of  the  free  alkali  as  corresponds  to  the 
ammonia  evolved  (§  18);  that  is  to  say,  the  acid  which  existed  in 
combination  with  the  ammonia  in  the  original  liquid  has  simply 
changed  places,  taking  so  much  of  the  fixed  alkali  (potash  or  soda) 
as  is  equivalent  to  the  ammonia  it  has  left  to  go  firee.  In  the  case 
of  urine  being  treated  in  this  way,  the  urea  will  also  be  decomposed 
into  free  ammonia,  but  happily  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  estimation  of  the  original  amount  of  ammoniacal  salts. 
The  decomposition  is  such  that,  while  free  ammonia  is  evolved  from 
the  splitting  up  of  the  urea,  carbonate  of  fixed  alkali  (say  potash) 
is  formed  in  the  boiling  liquid,  and  as  this  reacts  equally  as  alkaline 
as  though  it  were  free  potash,  it  does  not  interfere  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  estimation  of  the  original  ammonia. 

The  following  is  the  best  method  of  procedure  : — 

100  CO.  of  the  arine  are  exactly  neutralized  with  ^  soda  or  potash,  as  for 
the  ettimation  of  free  acid ;  it  is  then  put  into  a  flask  capable  of  holding 
fi?e  or  six  times  the  quantity,  10  c.c.  of  normal  alkali  added,  and  the 
whole  brought  to  boiling,  taking  care  that  the  bladders  of  froth  which  at 
first  form  do  not  boil  over.  After  a  few  minutes  these  subside,  and  the  boiling 
proceeds  quietly.  When  all  ammoniacal  fumes  are  dissipated,  the  lamp  is 
removed,  and  Uie  flask  allowed  to  cool  slightly ;  the  contents  then  emptied 
into  a  tall  beaker,  and  normal  nitric  acid  delivered  in  from  the  burette  with 
constant  stirring,  until  a  fine  glass  rod  or  small  feather  dipped  in  the  mixture 
and  brought  in  contact  with  violet-coloured  litmus  paper  produces  neitiier 
a  blue  nor  a  red  spot.  The  number  of  c.o.  of  normal  acid  are  deducted  from 
the  10  o.c.  of  alkali,  and  the  rest  calculated  as  ammonia.  1  o.o.  of  alkali  ^ 
0*017  gm.  of  ammonia. 

Example :  100  c.c.  of  urine  were  taken,  and  required  7  o.o.  of  ^  alkaK 
to  saturate  its  free  acid ;  10  c.o.  of  normal  alkali  were  then  added,  and  the 
mixture  boiled  until  a  piece  of  moistened  red  litmus  paper  was  not  turned 
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blue  when  held  in  the  8team ;  4*5  c.c.  of  normal  acid  were  afterwards  required 
to  saturate  the  free  alkali ;  the  quantity  of  ammonia  was  therefore  equal  to 
5'5  CO.,  which,  multiplied  by  001 7,  gave  00935  gm.  in  1000  of  urine. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  plan  just  described  is  not  applicable  to 
urine  which  has  already  suffered  decomposition  by  age  or  other  circumstances 
so  as  to  contain  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  in  this  case  it  would  be  preferable  to 
adopt  Schldsing's  method;  or  where  no  other  free  alkali  is  present,  direct 
titration  with  normal  acid  may  be  adopted. 


11.    Estimation  of  Free  Acid. 

Tho  acidity  of  urine  is  doubtless  owing  to  variable  substances, 
among  the  most  prominent  of  which  appear  to  be  acid  sodic  phos- 
phate and  lactic  acid.  Other  free  organic  acids  are  probably  in  many 
cases  present.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  degree  of  acidity 
cannot  be  placed  to  the  account  of  any  particular  body ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  frequently  desirable  to  ascertain  its  amount,  which  is  best 
done  as  follows  : — 

100  c.c.  of  urine  are  measured  into  a  beaker,  and  ^  alkali  delivered  in 
from  a  small  burette,  until  a  thin  glass  rod  or  feather,  moistened  with  the 
mixture  and  streaked  across  some  well-prepared  violet  litmus  paper,  produces 
no  change  of  colour ;  the  degree  of  acidity  is  then  registered  as  being  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  ^^  alkali  used. 


12.    Estimation  of  Albumen. 

(a)  Bu  Weight :  100  C.C.  of  the  clear  urine  (or  less  than  that  quantity  if 
much  albumen  is  present,  the  100  o.c.  being  made  up  with  water)  are 
introduced  into  a  ^ood-sized  beaker,  and  heated  in  the  water  bath  for  half  an 
hour.  If  the  unne  is  sufficiently  acid,  the  albumen  will  be  separated  in 
flocks.  Should  this  not  be  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  half -hour's  heating, 
and  the  fluid  merely  appears  turbid,  one  or  two  drops  (not  more,  unless  the 
urine  is  alkaline)  of  acetic  acid  are  added,  and  the  heating  continued  until 
the  albumen  separates  in  flocks ;  the  beaker  is  then  put  aside  till  the  precipi- 
tate has  settled,  and  the  clear  liquid  passed  through  a  small  filter  (previously 
dried  at  212°,  then  cooled  between  two  watch-glasses  held  together  with  a 
spring  dip,  and  weighed) ;  the  precipitate  is  then  washed  with  a  little  hot 
water,  and  brought  upon  the  filter  without  loss,  the  beaker  washed  out  with 
hot  distilled  water,  and  the  last  traces  of  precipitate  loosened  from  the  sides 
with  a  feather.  The  filter,  with  its  contents,  is  then  repeatedly  washed  with 
hot  water,  until  a  drop  of  the  filtrate  evaporated  on  a  piece  of  glass  leaves  no 
residue.  The  funnel  containing  the  filter  is  then  put  into  a  warm  place  to 
dry  gradually ;  lastly,  the  filter  removed  into  one  of  the  watch-glanes  and 
dried  thoroughly  in  the  air-bath  at  110°  C,  or  220"*  Fahr. ;  another  watch- 
glass  is  then  covered  over  that  containing  tiie  filter,  the  spring  clip  passed 
over  to  hold  them  together,  the  whole  cooled  under  the  exsiccator  and 
weighed.  The  weight  of  the  glasses,  filter,  and  clip,  deducted  from  the  total, 
gives  the  weight  of  albumen  in  100  c.c.  of  urine. 

(b)  By  Measure :  In  order  to  avoid  the  tedious  process  of  estimating  the 
albumen  as  just  described,  B5deker  devised  a  method  of  titration  which 
gives  approximate  results  when  the  quantity  of  albumen  is  not  too  small,  say 
not  less  than  2  per  cent.  The  principle  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  potassio 
ferrocyanide  completely  precipitates  albumen  from  an  acetic  acid  solution  in 
the  atomic  proportions  of  211  ferrocyanide  to  1612  albumen. 
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standard  Solution  of  Ferroeyanide, — Hade  by  disaolying  1*309 
gm.  of  the  pure  salt  in  a  liter  of  distilled  water.  1  cc.  of  the 
eolation  precipitates  0*01  gm.  of  albtunen.  It  must  be  freshly 
prepared. 

T%e  Anal^al  Proeea:  60  cc.  of  the  dear  fiHefed  urine  are  mhwd 
with  50  cc.  of  ordinary  oommerciml  acetic  acid,  and  the  fluid  pot  Into  a 
burette.  Fi?e  or  six  small  filters  are  then  choaen,  of  doee  textine,  and  pal 
into  as  many  funnels,  then  moistened  witii  a  few  drops  of  aoetio  acid,  and 
filled  up  with  boiling  water ;  by  this  means  the  8id)0eqaent  clear  filtration  of 
the  miztore  is  oonsidermbly  facilitated.  10  cc  of  the  ferrocyanide  solution 
are  then  meastured  into  a  beaker,  and  10  cc.  of  the  urinary  floid  from  the 
burette  added,  well  shaken,  and  poured  upon  filter  No.  1.  If  the  fluid  whidi 
passes  through  is  bright  and  (uear  witii  yellowish  colour,  the  ferrocyanide 
will  be  in  ezcees,  and  a  drop  of  the  urine  added  to  it  will  prodooe  a  dondinsB. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  not  enough  ferrocyanide  has  been  added,  the  filtrate 
will  be  turbid,  and  nass  through  yery  slowly ;  in  this  case»  frequently  botii 
the  ferrocyanide  and  the  urine  will  produce  a  turbidity  when  addsnL  In 
testing  the  filtrate  for  ezcees  of  ferrocyanide,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  add 
too  much  of  the  urine,  leet  the  precipitate  of  hydroferrocyanide  of  anmman 
should  disBoWe  in  the  excess  of  albumen. 

According  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  first  filter,  a  second  trial  is  made, 
increasing  the  quantity  of  urine  or  ferrocyanide  half  or  as  much  again,  and 
so  on  unm  it  is  found  that  the  solution  first  shown  to  be  in  ezoess  is  rerwsed. 
A  trial  of  the  mean  between  this  quantity  and  the  prerioos  one  win  faring 
the  estimation  closer,  so  that  a  final  test  may  be  decisiye. 

Example:    50  cc.  of  urine  passed  by  ajpatient  suff(Nring  from  B right's 

disease  were   mixed  with  the  like  quantity  of  acetic  add,  and  tested  as 

follows : — 

InflUniie 
Urine.  Ferrocyanide.         Urine     VerroejeBide 

gftTS 

1.  10  cc  10    O.C.  0  preo. 

8.  10   „  20     „  prec  0 

8.  10  „  15     „  0  prsc 

4.  10   „  17*6  „  0  ftuntpreo, 

6.  10   „  18     „  0  0 

Therefore,  the  10  cc.  of  dilated  urine  (=5  cc  of  the  original 
secretion)  contained  018  gm.  albumen,  or  36  parts  per  1000. 

18.   Estimation  of  Soda  and  Potaah. 

60  cc  of  urine  are  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  baiyta  eolation, 
allowed  to  stand  a  short  time,  and  filtered;  then  80  cc.  (=>40  o.c.  urine) 
measured  into  a  jplatinum  dish,  and  evaporated  to  drynees  in  the  wi^er  bath ; 
the  residue  is  then  ignited  to  destroy  all  organic  matter,  and  when  cold 
diswWed  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  ammonic  carbonate  added  so  long 
as  a  precipitate  occurs,  filtered  throuf^h  a  small  filter,  the  precipitate  washs^ 
the  nitrate  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  then 
cautiously  heated  to  expel  all  ammoniacal  salts.  The  residue  is  then  treated 
with  a  li^e  water  and  a  few  drops  each  of  ammonia  and  ammonic  carbonate, 
filtered,  the  filter  thoroughly  wawed,  the  filtrate  and  washings  receiTed  into  a 
tared  platinum  dish,  then  evaporated  to  drynees,  ignited,  cooled,  and  weighed. 

By  this  means  the  total  amount  of  mixed  sodic  and  potaaaio 
chlorides  is  obtained.  The  proportion  of  each  is  found  by  titratiDg 
for  the  chlorine  as  in  §  38,  and  calculating  as  directed  on  pi.  111. 
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14.    Eatimation  of  Total  Solid  Matter. 

Tho  correct  detorminatioii  of  the  total  solid  matter  is  a  very 
difficult  task,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  tho  residue 
is  very  hygroscopic,  and,  on  the  other,  that  a  partial  decomposition 
of  the  urea  takes  place  hy  heating  it  to  a  sufficient  temperature  to 
oxpel  all  the  water.  A  tolerably  satisfeustory  plan  is  to  measure 
6  C.C  into  a  shallow  platinum  or  porcelain  capsule,  which  is  placed 
beside  a  vessel  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  receiver  of  a 
powerful  air-pump,  and  kept  in  vacuo  until  all  moisture  is  removed. 

A  rough  estimation  may  be  made  by  evaporating  10  or  20  c.c.  of 
the  urine  on  the  water  bath,  then  drying  in  the  air-bath  at  115°  C. 
or  230**  Fahr.,  until  the  weight  remains  tolerably  constant. 

The  only  correct  method  is  to  introduce  a  measured  portion  of 
the  urine,  not  more  than  2  or  3  c.c.  (contained  in  a  smaU  boat- 
shaped  capsule,  filled  with  fragments  of  glass),  into  a  wide  glass 
tube  passing  through  boiling  water,  to  one  end  of  which  is  attached 
an  aspirator,  to  the  other  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube.  Between  the 
aspirator  and  the  tube  containing  the  urine  a  small  flask  is  inserted, 
containing  a  measured  quantity  of  normal  sulphuric  acid,  so  that 
any  ammonia  given  off  in  the  evaporation  is  retained,  and  its 
quantity  afterwards  found  by  titration  with  normal  alkali;  it  is 
then  c^culated  into  urea,  and  its  weight  added  to  tho  dry  residue 
actually  found.  For  further  details  see  Neubauer's  paper 
(Z.  a.  C,  ii  p.  166). 


16.    Estimation  of  the  Total  Saline  Katter. 

A  measured  portion  of  the  urine,  say  10  cc,  are  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible,  about  10  drops  of  nitric  acid 
added,  and  the  crucible  gradually  heated  to  dull  redness;  it  is  then 
suffered  to  cool,  and  the  same  quantity  of  nitric  acid  again  added ; 
then  heated  up  again  gradually  to  a  moderately  strong  heat  until 
all  the  carbon  is  destroyed  and  the  residue  white ;  it  is  then  cooled 
and  weighed. 


ANALYSIS    OF    SOILS. 

§  81.  The  following  instructions  for  the  examination  of  soils  are 
not  given  so  much  for  tho  use  of  practised  scientific  chemists,  as 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  not  have  the  advantage  of  a 
complete  laboratory,  or  who  may  only  desire  to  estimate  some  of 
the  principal  constituents  of  a  soil. 

The  following  instructions  for  mechanical  analysis,  the  imjiortance 
of  which  cannot  be  overrated,  are  by  Noad. 
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haniral  Ajudywis  of  a  SoO. 

(a)  Sdddwn  of  Ot/e  SampU. — ^Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  obtain  a  fair  areiage  specimen.  For  this  porpose  one  or  two 
poonds  shoold  be  taken  fix>m  each  of  four  or  five  different  parts  of 
the  field  where  the  soil  appears  to  be  nearlj  the  same.  These 
shoold  be  well  mixed  together,  and  a  pound  or  so  selected  for 
analysia  All  samples  shoold  be  kept  in  well-eoiked  bottles.  It 
b  not  nnfreqnent  to  see  in  a  field,  otherwise  fertile,  a  few  patches 
almost  barren,  where  plants,  especially  when  the  fi^d  is  in  white 
crop,  spring  up,  and  for  a  time  look  quite  healthy,  but  soon  become 
diseased,  assume  a  yellow  colour,  and  die.  Specimens  from  such 
parts  should  on  no  account  be  mixed  with  the  rest :  they  should 
be  examined  by  themselves,  and  the  results  compared  with  those 
giren  by  the  fertile  parts.  By  following  this  course  the  cauae  of 
sterility  and  the  means  of  curing  it  are  most  likdy  to  be  discovered. 

(6)  Determinaiion  of  Water. — Spread  a  weighed  quantity  (say, 
half  a  pound)  of  the  soil  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  expose 
it  to  the  air  in  a  dry  room  for  several  hours,  weighing  it  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  hours  till  the  wei^t  remains  constant  The 
loss  indicates  the  amount  of  water  which  has  evaporated,  but  by 
no  means  the  whole  of  the  water  which  the  soU  contains;  to 
determine  which,  heat  about  500  gm.  of  the  air-dried  soil  in  a 
small  glass  beaker  plunged  into  an  oil  bath,  tiie  temperature  of 
which  is  kept  between  150'— 160'  C.  (aOO**— 350'  Fahr.),  tiU  it 
ceases  to  lose  weight  The  result  gives  a  close  approximation  to 
the  amount  of  water.  Absolute  dessication  cannot,  however,  be 
accomplished  except  at  a  heat  close  upon  redness,  which  is,  of 
course,  inadmissible,  as  the  organic  matters  the  soil  contains 
would  thereby  become  altered  or  destroyed. 

(c)  Absorbing  2>otc€r. — Allow  the  500  f^rn.  of  soil  dried  as 
above  to  cool  in  a  covered  vessel ;  then  spread  it  out  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  expose  it  to  the  air  for  24  hours.  Note  the  increase  of 
weight  which  is  due  to  absorption  of  water,  and  if  it  amounts  to 
10  gm.  it  is  so  far  an  indication  of  great  agricultural  capability. 

(d)  Power  of  holding  Water. — Put  1000  gm.  of  air-dried  soil 
into  a  filter  enclosed  in  another,  placed  in  a  funnel  Pour  cold 
water,  drop  by  drop,  on  the  soil  until  it  begins  to  trickle  down  the 
neck  of  the  funnel ;  cover  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  allow  it  to 
stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  adding  a  few  drops  of  water  from  time 
to  time  until  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  soil  is  perfectly  soaked. 
Hemove  the  filters  from  the  funnel,  and  open  them  upon  a  linen 
cloth  to  remove  the  drops  of  water  adhering  to  the  paper.  The 
outside  filter  is  now  placed  in  one  pan  of  the  balance,  and  the 
inner  one  containing  the  soil  on  the  other ;  and  the  whole  being 
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carefully  balanced,  the  true  weight  of  the  wet  Boil  is  obtained. 
Suppose  this  to  be  1400,  then  the  soil  is  capable  of  holding  40  per 
cent  of  water. 

(e)  Rapidity  of  Drying, — Expose  the  soil  with  its  filter  on  the 
plate  to  the  air  for  4,  12,  or  24  hours,  weighing  from  time  to  time. 
The  loss  of  weight,  indicating  the  tendency  of  the  soil  to  dry,  may 
convey  useful  information  as  to  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of 
drainage. 

(/)  Relative  proportions  of  Gravely  Sand,  and  Clay. — Eub  a 
quantity  of  air-dried  soil  between  the  hands,  and  remove  and  weigh 
any  stones  which  may  be  present.  Weigh  off  4000  gm.,  and  pass 
them  through  a  sieve  (No.  1)  of  copper  wire  gauze,  the  meshes  of 
which  are  about  j^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Kemove  the  sieve 
from  its  bottom,  and  place  it  over  a  deep  evaporating  basin ;  throw 
a  gentle  stream  of  water  upon  the  contents,  and  stir  with  a  spatula  or 
the  hand  until  the  water  passes  through  clear.  Transfer  the  residue 
to  another  basin,  and  place  it  in  the  water  oven  to  dry ;  then  weigh, 
after  which  ignite  in  the  air,  and  when  cold  weigh  again.  The 
first  weighing  gives  the  amount  of  coarse  gravel,  and  the  second 
indicates  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  which  this  gravel 
contains.  Transfer  the  soil  which  has  passed  through  sieve  No.  1 
to  sieve  No.  2,  the  meshes  of  which  are  about  j^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Treat  the  residue  on  the  sieve  precisely  as  before,  dry  at 
212°,  weigh,  ignite,  and  weigh  again.  The  results  give  the  amount 
of  gravelly  sand,  and  of  organic  matter  mixed  with  it.  Dry  a  ' 
portion  of  the  soil  which  has  passed  through  sieve  No.  2  in  the 
water  oven,  and  weigh  off  500  gm.  Transfer  to  a  deep  basin  or 
fiask,  and  boil  for  20  minutes  or  so  with  water.  The  boiling  must 
be  continued  until  all  the  particles  are  thoroughly  separated  from 
each  other.  The  coarse  sand,  fine  sand,  and  finely  divided  particles 
are  then  separated  from  each  other  by  the  following  simple  process, 
recommended  by  Schultz : — 

The  boiled  soil  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  washed  into  an  elutriating 
ghut,  which  is  merely  a  tall  champagne  glass  7  or  8  inches  deep,  and  about 
2|  inches  wide  at  the  mouth,  round  which  is  fastened  a  brass  ring  about  haJf 
an  inch  broad,  with  a  tube  slightly  inclining  downwards  proceeding  from  its 
side.  A  gentle  stream  of  water  is  oausea  to  pass  continuously  into  the 
elutriating  glass  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  constant  agitation  of  the 
particles,  whereby  the  finest  are  washed  away  through  the  tube  at  the  top  of 
the  glass,  and  received  in  a  beaker  or  any  other  convenient  vessel.  This 
stream  of  vi^U«r  is  best  kept  up  and  regulated  by  causing  it  to  flow  from  a 
reservoir  provided  with  a  stop-cook,  to  which  is  attached  a  tube  funnel  from 
12  to  18  inches  long,  drawn  out  to  a  point,  with  a  fine  aperture.  The  end  of 
this  tube  is  placed  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  elutriating  glass,  and  the 
supply  of  water  so  adjusted  that  the  funnel  tube  always  remains  half  full  of 
water.  When  the  water  runs  off  from  the  discharge  tube  nearly  clear,  the 
step-oock  of  the  reservoir  is  closed,  and  the  elutriating  glass  being  removed, 
the  water  is  decanted  from  it,  and  it  is  washed  into  a  small  dish,  where  it  is 
dried  and  weighed,  after  which  it  is  ignited  and  weighed  again.    The  two 
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weights  giye  the  pro^rtion  of  eoar$0  $and  and  its  orgamie  mmtUr.  The 
elutriated  turbid  fluid  is  allowed  to  stand  tor  several  hours,  and  the  water  is 
then  poured  off  into  another  beaker.  The  deposited  ntttter,  consistiiig  of 
fine  iand  9sA.fine  toil,  is  then  subjected  to  a  second  elutriating  prooen,  con- 
ducted as  before,  except  that  the  force  and  yolume  of  the  widung  water  is 
oonsiderably  lessened.  The  operation  is  continued  until  the  wash  water 
passes  off  quite  clear :  this  someUmes  takes  three  or  foor  hovurs,  but  it  u, 
with  the  arrangement  described,  a  self-acting  j^rocess,  requiring  no  jptnnoal 
superintendence.  The  residue  in  the  elutruUng  glass  la  JUe  tama^  whidi« 
with  its  oi]gpinic  matter,  is  esthnated  as  before,  by  during,  weighing,  ignitfaig, 
and  re-weighing. 

We  have  only  now  to  deduct  from  the  original  500  gm.  the 
quantities  of  coarse  and  fine  sand,  to  obtain  the  proportion  of 
finely-divided  matter.  The  resulte  of  this  mechanical  analysiB  may 
be  tabulated  thus  (Schultz) : — 

100  parte  of  the  soil,  dried  at  lOO""  C,  contein  (for  example) — 


6-90  /  ^^^®^  (coarse) 
(  Organic  matter 

7-10  I  ^"^^^^^^^^ 
1  Organic  matter 

35-50 1  fr^  {"^} 
\  Organic  matter 

40-00 1  ^'''^  (""">, 
I  Organic  matter 

I'  Fine  soil 

10*50  <  Organic  matter,  ammonia,  and 

(      combined  water 


100-00 


Fix«d 
Subttuoes. 

6-90 

GomlraatiUe 
or  Volatile 
Sotetaiioei. 

0-00 

» •  • 

6-43 

•  •  • 
«  «  • 

34-37 

067 

•  •  • 

38-50 

M3 

•  •  • 

9-50 

1-50 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1-00 

stones,  2*10  per  cent. 


95-70 


4-3 


This  mechanical  treatment  of  soils  is  of  high  importence,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of  our  EngUsh  soils  have  liitheito 
been  so  examined.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  analjaia  of 
clays.  The  operations  above  described  apply  equaUy  to  days  and 
to  soilSf  except  that  in  the  case  of  clays  we  have  not  to  look  for 
gravel 

To  render  the  matter  complete,  however,  the  gravel  and  aand 
should  be  moistened  and  examined  under  the  microecope,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  if  they  are  wholly  siliceous,  or  if  tiiey  contain 
also  fragmente  of  different  kinds  of  rock — sandstones,  slates, 
granites,  traps,  limcstenes,  or  ironstones.  A  few  drops  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  should  also  be  added,  when  the  presence  of  lime- 
stone is  shown  distinctly  by  an  effervescence ;  of  peroxide  of  iron 
by  the  brown  colour  which  the  acid  speedily  assumes;  and  of 
black  oxide  of  manganese  by  the  smell  of  chlorine,  which  is  easily 
recognized. 
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([/)  Determination  of  the  Density  of  a  Soil — Dry  a  sample  of 
the  soil  {horn  which  the  large  stones  have  been  picked  out)  at  100'*  C. 
in  the  water  oven  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight  Fill  a  perfectly  clean 
and  dry  common  phial  with  distilled  water  up  to  a  mark  made 
with  a  file  on  the  neck,  and  weigh  it  carefully.  Pour  out  part  of 
the  water,  and  introduce  into  the  bottle  in  its  stead  1000  gm.  of 
the  dried  soil.  Shake  the  bottle  well,  to  allow  tlie  air  to  escape 
from  the  pores  of  the  soil ;  fill  up  again  with  water  to  the  mark 
on  the  neck,  and  again  weigh.  The  weight  of  the  soil  divided  by 
the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  bottle  with  soil  and 
water,  and  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  soil  and  the  bottle  of  water 
together,  gives  the  density  or  specific  gravity.    Examph 


Orains. 

The  bottle  with  water  alone  weighs     .        .        •     2000 
The  dry  soil 1000 


Sum  (being  the  weight  which  the  bottle  with  the 
soil  and  water  would  have  had,  could  the  soil 
have  been  introduced  without  displacing  any  of 
the  water) 3000 

Actual  weight  of  soil  and  wat^r  ....     2600 

Difference  (being  the  weight  of  water  taken  out 
to  admit  1000  gm.  of  soil)      ....       400 

Therefore,  1000  gm.  of  soil  have  the  same  hulk  as  400  gm.  of 
water — i.e.  the  soil  is  2J  times  heavier  than  the  water,  since 
^^^=2*5,  its  specific  gravity. 

(h)  Determination  of  the  Abeotute-  Weight, — Weigh  an  exact 
imperial  half-pint  of  the  soil  in  anv  state  of  drynesa  When  this 
w^ht  is  multiplied  by  150  it  wiU  give  very  nearly  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  the  soil  in  that  state. 


8.   Ohemloal  Analysis. 

The  accurate  and  complete  quantitative  analysis  of  soils  is  a 
work  of  some  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  entirely  accomplished  by 
volumetric  means.  Many  of  the  principal  substances,  however, 
may  be  estimated  in  this  manner,  and  the  following  method  of 
procedure  is  given  as  the  most  convenient : — 

(1)  Water. — 250  gm.  of  the  air-dried  sifted  soil  are  weigheil  in 
a  porcelain,  platinum,  or  iron  cmcible,  and  heated  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  water  bath  till  the  weight  is  constant  The  loss 
represents  the  amount  of  water. 

(2)  Organic  matter, — 50  gm.  of  the  residue*  £rom  1  are  ignited 
in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  oraoible  until  all  the  organic  matter  ia 
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destroyed ;  the  i-esidue  is  then  suffered  to  cool,  moistened  with 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (to  re-carbonate  any  lime),  then 
dried  in  the  air-bath  at  about  150*  C,  or  300*»  Fahr.  The  loss 
indicates  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  perfectly  dry  soil, 
which  is  then  calculated  for  100  parts  of  air-dried  soil 

(3)  Carbonic  Acid, — 50  gm.  of  the  air-dried  soil  are  introduced 
into  the  apparatus,  fig.  20,  and  the  carbonic  acid  estimated  as  in 
§27. 

(4)  Chlorine, — 250  gm.  of  the  air-dried  soil  are  burnt  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  then  cooled  and  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
potassic  nitrate,  again  heated  gently  to  dryness,  then  ignited  again. 
The  cold  residue  is  then  lixiviated  with  boiling  water,  filtered,  the 
filtrate  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  and  a  measured  portion  of  it 
titrated  with  j^  silver  and  chromate,  as  in  §  38. 

(5)  Oxide  of  Iron, — The  insoluble  residue  of  4  (=250  gm.  soil) 
is  heated  in  the  water  bath  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid  to  extract 
all  soluble  matter,  the  solution  filtered  off,  the  residue  washed  with 
boiling  water  on  a  filter  (residue  preserved  for  future  examination), 
and  the  filtrate  and  washings  collected  and  diluted  to  500  dm. 
200  dm.  (=100  griL  soil)  are  then  taken,  heated  with  a  little  nitric 
acid  to  peroxidize  all  the  iron,  and  ammonia  added  in  excess,  so  as 
to  precipitate  all  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina.  If  the  latter  be 
required  to  bo  estimated,  the  precipitate  must  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  well  washed,  putting  the  filtrate  and  washings  aside,  then 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  residue,  consisting  of  oxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  with  whatever  traces  of  phosphoric  acid  there  may  be, 
is  redissolved  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  treated  with 
zinc  or  stannous  chloride,  diluted  considerably,  and  titmted  with  -/q 
bichromate  (§  34)  for  ferric  oxida  The  quantity  so  found  deducted 
from  the  total  weight  of  the  precipitate  gives  the  alumina  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Should  the  estimation  of  alumina  not  be  required, 
the  precipitate  need  not  be  ignited,  but  simply  redissolved  with 
hydrochloric  acid  on  the  filter  and  titrated  at  once  for  iron.  Should 
any  portion  of  the  iron  in  the  original  soil  exist  as  protoxide,  a 
weighed  quantity,  say  100  grn.,  of  the  fresh,  sifted,  and  non-ignited 
soil,  is  exhausted  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  filtered 
and  titrated  direct  with  bichromate. 

• 

(6)  Lime-, — The  filtrate  and  washings  from  5  (=100  gm.  soil) 
are  mixed  with  ammonic  oxalate  in  excess,  the  solution  set  aside 
in  a  warm  place  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  precipitate  then  collected  on 
a  filter,  well  washed,  dried,  and,  together  with  the  filter,  ignited. 
The  mixture  of  carbonate  and  caustic  lime  thus  obtained  is  dissolved 
in  an  excess  of  normal  nitric  acid,  and  titrated  as  in  §  17. 

(7)  Magnesia, — The  filtrate  and  washings  from  6  (=100  gm. 
soil),  which,  if  bulky,  must  be  evaporated  somewhat  in  the  water 
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bath,  are  to  be  made  freely  alkaline  with  ammonia,  ammonic  arsenate 
added  in  slight  excess,  and  the  solution  set  aside  for  12  hours  in 
the  cold,  that  the  magnesia  may  be  precipitated  as  double  ammonic 
and  magnesic  arsenate.  The  precipitate  collected  on  a  filter,  well 
washed  with  ammoniacal  water  (filtrate  and  washings  set  aside), 
redissolved  on  the  filter  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  titrated 
with  uranium,  as  in  §  69.  1  dm.  of  standard  uranium  solution 
(=0-05  gm.  P^O'*)  represents  0-02815  grn.  MgO. 

(8)  Alkalies. — The  filtrate  and  washings  from  7  (=100  grn.  soil) 
containing  the  alkalies  as  chlorides,  together  with  ammonic  chloride 
and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonic  arsenate,  are  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  the  water  bath,  then  ignited  gently  and  carefiilly  under  a  chim- 
ney to  volatilize  all  the  arsenate  and  other  salts  of  ammonia.  The 
alkalies  are  then  left  nearly  pure  as  chlorides.  The  residue  is 
dissolved  in  a  very  little  water,  filtered  through  a  small  filter  into  a 
small  crucible,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  weighed  direct.  If  it 
be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  potash,  it  may  be  separated 
by  weight  as  potassio-platinic  chloride,  or  the  indirect  method  of 
calculation,  as  in  §  38,  may  be  adopted. 

(9)  Phosphoric  Acid. — The  remainder  of  the  acid  solution,  viz. 
300  dm.  (=150  gra  soil),  is  mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  heated 
and  precipitated  with  ammonia,  as  in  5,  the  precipitate  collected  on 
a  filter  and  washed  with  boiling  water  (filtrate  and  washings  set 
aside).  The  precipitate  is  then  dissolved  on  the  filter  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  the  filter  slightly  washed;  and  the  solution  so  obtained 
digested  in  the  water  bath  for  24  hours  with  about  two  ounces  of 
molybdic  solution,  prepared  as  directed  in  §  69.5a. 

If  any  precipitate  occurs,  it  will  contain  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
(unless  it  should  exist  in  large  quantity,  which  is  not  probable) 
as  ammonic  phospho-molybdate,  which  is  to  be  collected  on  a  small 
filter,  well  washed  with  the  same  fluid,  then  redissolved  in  am- 
monia, and  a  portion  of  the  magnesia  mixture  added  (§  69.  5a) 
to  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  double  ammonio- magnesic 
phosphate ;  the  precipitate  so  produced  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid, 
and  titrated  with  uranium  as  in  §  69. 

(10)  Sulphuric  Acid. — The  filtrate  and  washings  from  9  (=150 
grn.  soil)  are  diluted  up  to  a  definite  measure,  and  a  convenient 
portion  titrated  for  sulphuric  acid  by  any  of  the  methods  given  in 
§73. 

(11)  Ammonia. — From  200  to  500  gm.  of  the  fresh  air-dried 
soil  are  introduced  into  the  distilling  flask  (fig.  19),  together  with 
a  little  water  and  a  small  piece  of  bees'  wax  (to  prevent  frothing)  ; 
the  tube  d  is  filled  with  strong  caustic  potash  or  soda,  the  whole 
of  which  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  flask  as  soon  as  the  heating 
commences.  In  all  other  respeets  the  operation  is  conducted  as 
described  in  §  18, 
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(12)  Nitrogen.— 100  gndns  of  the  soU  are  dried  al  150*  C, 
and  when  cold  mixed  with  soda  lime  in  a  eomboation  tabe^  and 
ignited  as  usoal.  The  ammonia  evolved  may  be  leoeivad  into 
nonnal  snlphnric  acid,  and  the  mixtore  afterwaids  titrated  with 
normal  alkali  in  the  usnal  manner ;  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  may 
be  used  in  the  bulb  apparatus,  the  fluid  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
the  water  bath,  then  heated  in  the  air-bath  to  120*  C^  and  the 
residual  ammonic  chloride  titrated  as  in  §  38. 

(13)  Residue  insoluble  in  Hydroehlarie  Aeid. — ^The  insoluble 
matter  which  has  already  been  collected,  as  in  5  (  =  250  gm.  scnl), 
and  consisting  mainly  of  insoluble  silicate  of  alumina  ana  sand,  is 
transferred  to  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  or  large  crucible^  dried, 
and  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  of  about  1  *6  spi  gr.  in  excess.  The 
mixture  is  left  to  digest  somewhat,  then  heated  slowly  under  a 
hood,  to  drive  off  all  the  free  acid ;  the  residue  is  then  cooled, 
lixiviated  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  with 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  mav  be  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed  as  "Alumina  insoluole  in  hydrochloric  acid.**  The 
insoluble  residue  will  consist  of  pure  quartz  sand. 


AKALT8I8   OF   XAKXTSSS. 
1.   Guano. 

§  82.  (1)  Moisture, — 100  gm.,  weighed  in  a  platinum  or 
porcelain  crucible,  are  dried  in  the  water  bath  till  the  weight  is 
constant;  the  loss  gives  the  per-centago  of  moistura  It  must^ 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  diying  guano  very  often  a  loss 
of  ammonia  takes  place ;  this  can  only  be  avoided  by  drying  the 
sample  in  a  current  of  warm  air  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  and 
passing  the  air  so  flowing  over  the  surface  of  the  guano  through 
normal  acid  in  a  bulb  tube. 

(2)  Total  Fixed  Constituents.— ^Residm  of  1  ( =  100  gm.  of 
guano)  is  ignited  at  a  low  red  heat  till  all  organic  matter  is 
destroyed,  and  the  residue  is  of  a  white  or  greyish  colour;  the 
weight  so  found  gives  the  per-centage  of  fixed  constituents,  which 
will  act  as  a  control  over  the  subsequent  analysis. 

^3)  Sandy  Clat/y  or  other  Insoluble  Matter. — Residue  of  3  is 
boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (which  should  not  cause  any 
amount  of  effervescence)  till  all  soluble  matter  is  extracted ;  the 
residue  brought  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed, 
gives  the  pe^centage  of  insoluble  matter.  The  filtrate  and  washings 
containing  all  the  soluble  matters  are  diluted  up  to  a  definite 
measure,  say  500  dm. 
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(4)  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Insoluble  Phosphates* — 200  dm.  of 
the  solution  prepared  as  in  3  (=40  gm.  of  guano^  are  precipitated 
"with  ammonia  in  excess,  the  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia  redissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  divided  in 
half,  one  portion  heing  titrated  with  uranium  for  total  phosphoric 
acid,  as  in  §  69,  the  remainder  set  aside  for 

(5)  Lime. — ^To  half  of  the  acetic  acid  solution  prepared  as  in  4, 
sufficient  ammonic  oxalate  is  added  to  precipitate  all  the  lime : 
after  standing  an  hour  or  so,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  filtered  off, 
and  the  precipitate  washed  (reserving  the  filtrate  and  washings), 
then  dissolved  and  titrated  as  in  §  48. 

(6)  Magnesia, — ^The  filtrate  and  washings  from  5  are  rendered 
alkiEiline  with  ammonia,  set  aside  for  twelve  hours,  the  precipitate 
of  double  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  collected,  dissolved, 
and  titrated  as  in  §  69. 

(7)  Alkalies. — The  filtrate  and  washings  from  6  are  mixed  with 
sufficient  baryta  water  to  remove  all  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric 
acids ;  the  precipitate  removed  by  filtration ;  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  a  small  bulk,  and  treated  with  ammonic  hydrate  and  carbonate 
to  remove  excess  of  baryta ;  the  filtrate  and  washings  from  this 
precipitate  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
ignited,  then  redissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  few  drops 
each  of  ammonia  and  ammonic  carbonate  added,  filtered  into  a 
weighed  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  the  small  filter  thoroughly 
washed,  and  the  filtrate  and  washings  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited, 
and  weighed  as  chlorides. 

For  the  estimation  of  potash  and  soda  contained  in  the  mixture 
see  §  38,  which  also  contains  rather  more  minute  directions  for  the 
carenil  separation  of  the  alkaline  salts  by  the  above  method. 

(8)  Ammonia. —10  gm.  of  the  guano,  or  more,  if  it  be  poor 
in  ammonia,  are  boiled  with  caustic  magnesia  in  the  distilling 
apparatus  (fig.  19),  and  the  estimation  of  ammonia  conducted  as 
described  in  §  18.     This  gives  the  ready  formed  ammonia  only. 

(9)  Nitrogen  and  Ammonia. — From  6  to  10  gm.  of  the  guano, 
according  to  its  quality,  are  moistened  with  strong  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  (to  fix  ammonia),  then  dried  on  the  water  bath,  mixed 
with  soda  lime,  and  a  combustion  made  in  the  usual  way. 

*  The  amount  of  phosphoric  aoid  existing  m  alkaline  phoephates  in  a  loluble  form 
may  be  eetimated  separately  in  1  gm.  of  guano  simply  exhausted  with  water,  and 
titrated  with  uranium.  Gilbert  has  pointed  out  (Z.  a.  C.  xii.  1)  that  in  some  kinds 
of  rook  guano  there  exist  nodules  of  Moaloio  phosphate ;  when  snoh  guano  is  ignited, 
the  phoi^horic  acid  becomes  couTerted  into  pyro-nhosphorio  acid,  which  would  not  be 
determined  Iqr  the  usual  methods  of  analysis.  Wnen  this  is  the  case  it  is  necessary  to 
fuse  the  goaiio  with  a  sBixinre  oC  two  parts  of  sodio  carbonate  and  one  oC  potMsio 
chlorate,  then  dissolTS  the  residue  in  nitric  add,  neutralize  with  soda,  add  aoetio  acid 
and  sodic  acetate,  and  titrate  with  uranium  as  usual. 
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2.    Baw  PhocphJites  and  FluMiiliAtie 

Moisture  and  jixed  constituents  are  detennined  as  in  the  case  of 
guano. 

100  gnL  of  the  manure  are  lixiviated  repeatedly  with  cold  water, 
by  the  aid  of  a  mortar  and  pestle,  pouring  off  each  washing  into  a 
beaker,  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  liquid  passed  through  a  filter, 
the  residue  boiled  once  or  twice  with  water,  the  fluid  being  decanted 
through  the  same  filter ;  the  residue  is  then  mainly  brought  upon 
it  and  well  washed  with  boiling  water.  The  filtrate  and  washings  so 
obtained  are  diluted  to  500  dm.,  set  aside,  and  marked  ''  Aqueous 
solution,  100  gm.  manure." 

The  insoluble  residue  on  the  filter  is  pushed  through  the  funnel 
into  the  beaker  in  which  it  was  originally  digested,  the  filter  treated 
with  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  with  boiling  water  into 
the  beaker,  a  good  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the 
whole  digested  for  some  time  at  near  boiling  heat  The  clear  acid 
fluid  is  then  passed  through  a  filter,  the  insoluble  residue  brought 
upon  it  and  washed  till  all  soluble  matter  is  removed,  the  filteate 
and  washings  then  diluted  to  500  dm.,  set  aside^  and  marked 
"  Acid  solution,  100  gm.  manure." 

The  insoluble  residue  on  the  filter  is  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed, 
as  sand,  clay,  &c. 

Lime  and  Alkalies,  in  the  aqueous  solution,  are  determined  as 
in  the  case  of  guano. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  as  in  §  73. 

Phosphoric  Acid  as  in  §  69. 

In  the  acid  solution,  which  contains  traces  of  iron,  and  probably 
alumina,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  and  estimated  as  recom- 
mended in  §  69.  e. 

Lime  and  Sulphuric  Acid  as  in  the  aqueous  solution. 

Ferric  Oxide,  if  necessary,  by  bichromate  or  permanganate. 

Ammonia  and  Nitrogen  are  estimated  by  combustion  as  in 
guano.  If  the  nitrogen  exists,  however,  entirely  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  it  may  be  readily  estimated  by  distillation  as  in  §  18. 


Special  proeedare  for  Phosphoric  Acid. 

In  the  following  processes  the  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
in  all  cases  accomplished  by  means  of  uranium,  as  more  fully 
described  in  §  69.  Those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  work  out  the 
details  attentively  will  find  the  results  very  accurate. 
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Repeated  trials  side  by  side  with  the  gravimetric  estimation  of 
P'O*,  as  molybdic  phosphate  and  ammonio-magnesic  phosphate, 
have  shown  the  most  concordant  results  in  the  hands  of  many 
well-known  and  expert  operators,  among  which  are  Fresenius, 
Neubauer,  Stohraann,  Grceser,  Kissel,  &c.  The  chief 
difficulty,  as  applied  to  manures  of  all  classes,  is  the  separation  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  readily  and  accurately 
estimated  by  the  process. 

In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  solution  of  uranic  acetate  or 
nitrate  of  such  strength,  that  1  c.c.  or  1  dm.  (according  to  the 
system  of  measures  used)  shall  equal  1  per  cent,  of  tricalcic 
phosphate  when  1  gm.  or  10  gm.  respectively  of  the  original 
substance  is  taken  for  analysis.  By  this  arrangement  all  calculation 
is  avoided  (see  §  69.4). 

7resenius,    Neubauer,    and   Luck's   Method   of  examininfir 

Phosphatic  Substances. 

Fresenius,  Neubauer,  and  Luck  have  arranged  a  method 
of  analyzing  commercial  phosphates,  either  in  the  raw  or  manufac- 
tured state,  the  end  in  view  being  to  render  the  operation  as  speedy 
as  possible,  without  the  sacrifice  of  accuracy  (Z.  a,  C.  x.  p.  133). 
The  condensed  results  are  as  follows  : — 

The  experiments  made  were  mostly  upon  raw  phosphates,  con- 
taining iron  and  alumina,  such  as  phosphorite  from  the  Lahn 
Valley,  and  upon  manufactured  phosphates  from  the  same  source. 
These  are,  as  is  well  known,  peculiarly  liable  to  lose  soluble  phos- 
phate by  keeping,  and  to  contain  the  so-called  reduced  phosphates. 

In  the  Rate  Mineral  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  total 
phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  Manufactured  Manure,  (1)  The  phosphoric  acid  soluble 
in  cold  water  =  n, 

(2)  The  reduced  phosphoric  acid  =  h. 

(3)  The  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  =  c. 

From  these  data  is  obtained  the  total  phosphoric  acid =5. 

Estimation  of  the  total  Phosphoric  Add  in  the  Baw  Mineral. 

5  gm.  of  the  finely  powdered  phosphates  are  weighed,  transferred  to  a 
porcelain  mortar,  and  repeatedly  rubbed  with  about  10  o.c.  of  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  described  at  page  289.  110  c.c.  of  the  cold 
dilute  acid  are  to  be  used ;  the  creamy  mixture  is  transferred  to  a  260  c.c. 
flask,  and  the  mortar  repeatedly  washed  out  with  small  portions  of  water 
until  about  200  o.c.  are  contained  in  the  flask.  The  mixture  is  shaken  fre- 
quently during  about  four  hours,  then  diluted  to  exactly  260  c.c.  with  water, 
and  well  mixed. 

A  dry  filter  and  a  dry  flask  are  then  got  ready,  and  the  liquid  filtered ; 
then  100  c.c.  transferred  to  a  200  c.c.  fiask,  rendered  distinctly  alkaline  with 
caustic  soda  solution  (to  neutralise  the  sulphuric  acid),  and  acetic  add  added 
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in  ffDfficicnt  noaotitj  to  ndinolTe  the  precipitated  eikie  plio^»|yile.  A 
ckmdiiieM  will  ilwmjn,  howeyer,  be  preMot  if  tbe  rmw  mlisteiioe  oontuns 
iron.  The  whole  is  dilated  to  200  c.c,  and  set  aside  in  order  that  the  eloodi- 
ness  may  deposit  This  deposit  will  consist  almost  entirel j  of  ferric  phosphate, 
and  should  be  filtered  off  through  a  small  dry  filter,  the  fihrale  bong  reeemd 
into  a  dry  flask,  which  is  oork^  and  set  aside  for  titialioii  with  nianiiim, 
and  marked  half-Hremgik  tolmiiom.  Thib  ferric  phosphate  in  the  filter  is 
washed  repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  water  (the  wishmgi  bemg  thrown 
away),  and  finally  weighed  as  ferric  phosphate. 

The  object  of  using  sulphuric  aciil  instead  of  nitric  or  hydro-, 
chloric,  is  that  of  preventing  the  solution  of  any  laige  quantity  of 
iron  or  alumina.  Small  quantities  of  these,  more  especially  of  iron, 
will  find  their  way  into  the  solution.  The  proportion  dissolred  seems 
very  constant,  however ;  and  after  using  the  process  a  few  times, 
any  intelligent  operator  will  judge  if  any  great  variation  oocan. 

The  authors  here  alluded  to  found  that  in  the  special  phosphate 
under  examination,  containing  32  per  cent  P*O*(s=70  per  cent 
tricalcic  phosphate),  the  amount  of  I^^  to  allow  for  in  the  form  of 
ferric  phosphate  was  2  per  cent.  This  was  in  a  sample  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  iron.  It  is  probable  that  wherever 
there  is  sufficient  iron  present  to  withdraw  this  quantity  of  F'O', 
this  proportion  of  precipitate  will  occur  whatever  may  be  the  per- 
centage of  tricalcic  phosphate.  The  authors  do  not  recommend 
that  any  average  allowance  should  be  made  for  it;  but  that  it 
should  be  weighed.  My  experience,  however,  goes  to  prove  that 
where  the  extraction  with  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
properly  conducted,  and  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  absolutely 
accurate,  the  trouble  of  igniting  and  weighing  the  precipitate  may 
be  avoided,  the  error  in  any  case  being  a  mere  fraction. 

Thus  far  the  process  is  ver}'  much  like  the  one  described  at  page  284,  but 
a  change  is  made  in  the  method  of  titration.  It  is  known  that  when  a 
solution  of  phosphate,  prepared  as  above,  even  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
citric  acid,  is  heated  (after  the  ferric  phosphate  is  removed),  a  precipitate 
occurs,  and  most  operators  have  supposed  this  to  be  ferric  phosphate.  It  is 
not  so,  however,  but  mainly  calcic  phosphate ;  and  thos  whensuoh  a  solution 
is  titrated  with  uranium,  the  results  are  too  low.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the 
process  of  titration  is  reversed,  i.e.  instead  of  heating  the  phosphate  solution 
and  mnning  the  uranium  into  it,  the  uranium  solution  is  heated,  and  the 
phosphate  run  into  it  until  no  chocolate  colour  or  only  a  funt  one  is  pro- 
duced, when  the  solution  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  little  powdered 
potastfio  ferrooyanide  on  a  white  slab. 

The  authors  recommend  a  solution  of  uranic  acetate,  which  should  be 
titrated  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  sodic  phosphate.  It  is,  however, 
far  better  to  use  a  solution  based  on  calcic  phosphate  (see  §  69.4).  %  0.0.  of 
the  uranio  solution  are  placed  in  a  beaker,  together  with  5  0.0.  of  sodic  aoetete 
solution,  then  heated  in  a  boiling-water  bath,  and  the  standard  phosphate 
solution  delivered  in  from  the  burette  until  a  drop  of  the  solution  brought 
in  contact  with  the  prussiate  just  ceases  to  give  a  brown  colour.  Pnotioe 
will  soon  enable  an  operator  to  understand  how  much  phosphate  solution 
may  be  run  into  the  uranium  before  beginning  to  test,  the  ydlow  oolour  of 
the  latter  disappearing  as  the  operation  proceeds. 

Having  by  this  means  established  the  strength  of  the  nianium 
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solution,  the  half-strength  solution  of  raw  phosphate  can  now  be 
examined  as  follows  : — 25  c.c.  of  uranium  solution  are  placed  in  a 
beaker  in  the  water  bath,  5  c.c.  of  sodic  acetate  added,  and  the 
phosphate  solution  added  from  the  burette  as  just  described.  The 
quantity  of  phosphate  solution  is  divided  by  2  to  obtain  the  mea- 
sure of  original  solution  which  corresponds  to  the  25  c.c.  of  uranium. 
The  phosphoric  acid  so  found,  added  to  that  contained  in  the 
ferric  phosphate,  will  of  course  be  the  total  quantity  of  P'O' 
existing  in  the  raw  material. 

Where  5  gm.  of  phosphate  are  dissolved  in  only  250  c.c.  of  aoid,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  correction  for  the  space  occupied  in  the  fladL  by  the 
oalcio  sulphate  produced  and  the  insolable  matter.  Experience  has  proved 
this  to  be  in  the  case  of  70  per  cent,  phosphate  about  0*36  per  cent.  PK)*, 
consequently  this  must  be  deducted  from  the  total  found  as  above.  Correc- 
tion may  be  quite  avoided  by  using  a  flask  of  268  c.c.  instead  of  250  o.o. ; 
this  is,  of  course,  easily  done  by  measuring  3  c.c.  into  a  full  250  o.o.  flask, 
and  marking  the  height  of  the  liquid  with  a  diamond  or  file.  The  authors 
found  by  this  modification  of  the  uranium  process  the  following  comparative 
results : — 

Uranic  Method,    Molybdic  Method, 
YolniiMtrio.  oy  Weight. 

A  sample  of  Phosphorite = F^,  21*54  21*50 

„                     „               „  8214  3200 

„                     »               »             .  S2'03  8200 

A  Superphosphate  gave  soluble  P^O^  14*45  14*29 

„             „      another  sample,  18*54  13*40 

Examination  of  a  Superphosphate. 

(1)  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid, — The  manure  is  exhausted  with 
cold  water  precisely  as  described  in  §  69  (p.  244),  the  flask  occasion- 
ally being  well  shaken  for  two  hours,  then  set  aside  to  settle^  or  a 
portion  filtered  for  titration.  This  latter  is  to  be  performed  pre- 
cisely as  just  described  for  the  raw  phosphate. 

(2)  Reduced  Phosphoric  Acid.^-ThiB  may  be  estimated  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  authors  experimented  upon  the  various 
methods  proposed  for  this  form  of  F'O'',  such  as  sodic  bicarbonate 
and  ammonic  oxalate,  neither  of  which  proved  satisfactory;  the 
ammonic  oxalate  process  they  found,  like  myself^  to  be  extremely 
fallacious.  The  preference  is  given  by  them  to  slightly  alkaline 
ammonic  citrate  as  a  moans  of  bringing  back  the  reduced  PO'  to 
the  soluble  form.  The  citrate  solution  should  possess  a  specific 
gravity  of  1  '09.  By  the  direct  method  the  residue  from  2  gm.  of 
manure,  after  exhaustion  with  cold  water  as  above,  is  washed  out 
of  the  filter  into  a  mortar  by  the  help  of  100  c.c.  of  citrate  solu- 
tion, and  rubbed  to  a  smooth  cream,  transferred  to  a  flask,  and 
digested  for  half  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of  30''  to  40*"  C. ;  filtered, 
washed  with  some  water  and  citrate  solution,  and  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated in  a  platinum  capsule  to  dryness,  ignited  with  sodic  carbonate 
and  potassic  nitrate,  then  extracted  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  titrated  with  uranium  as  previously  described. 

Y  2 
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This  process  is,  however,  very  troublesome,  and  takes  a  long 
time;  the  indirect  method  is  therefore  to  be  preferred,  and  the 
operation  conducted  as  follows  : — 

Two  portions  of  the  manure,  weighing  2  gm.  each,  are  respectiTelj 
exhausted  with  cold  water  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  acid.  In  one  <^ 
the  residues  the  reduced,  and  the  insoluble  FK>^  (6  -he)  are  estimated  togetiier 
by  the  uranium  method,  50  c.o.  of  5  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  being  lued  to 
dissolve  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  raw  phosphate,  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar. 

The  other  residue  of  2  gm.  is  rubbed  with  100  o.c.  of  ammonic  citrate 
solution,  and  digested  as  described  for  the  direct  process,  the  filtrate  and 
washings  being  thrown  away ;  the  residue  so  obtained  will  consist  only  of  the 
insoluble  phosphate  e.  The  filter  is  dried,  ignited,  adding  finally  a  little 
sodic  carbonate,  then  dissolved  with  50  c.c.  of  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and 
titrated  with  uranium  as  before. 

By  this  means  is  obtained  the  insoluble  phosphate  (=e)  which,  subtracted 
from  the  previously  estimated  mixture  of  the  reduced  and  insoluble  FH)^  (= 
6  +c),  will  give  the  quantity  of  reduced  P^O*  (  =  6). 

Thus  are  furnished  the  data  from  which  may  be  calculated  the  total  per- 
centage of  F^O^  in  the  manure  by  the  equation, 

S  =  a  +  &  +  e  whence  (a  +  b)  •=  S — c. 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  soluble  and  reduced  phosphoric 
acid  in  one  operation,  because  when  neutral  ammonic  citrate  is  mixed  with 
acid  calcic  phosphate,  it  gives  rise  to  acid  ammonic  citrate,  which  wotdd  have 
much  more  disintegrating  power  over  the  insoluble  phosphate  than  the 
neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  solution. 

The  estimations,  therefore,  necessary  to  ascertain  the  complete  character 
of  a  superphosphate  are : — 

The  total  FO*  =  S 
soluble  „  =  a 
insoluble,,    =  c 

and  from  these  may  be  obtained  the  quantity  of  reduced  P^O^,  according  to 
the  formula 

i  =  S— (a  +  c). 

As  an  example,  a  specimen  of  superphosphate  of  a  reddish  colour,  showing 
the  presence  of  much  iron,  was  analyzed,  and  gave  the  following  results : — 

1.  Total      P20^      .        .      15-80  per  cent.  =  S 

2.  Soluble,      „  3'84        „       -a 

3.  Insoluble,  „  7*  12        „       =o 

Consequently  6  =  16-80— (3*84  +  7  12)  =  4  84  per  cent. 

Remarks  on  Precipitated  Phosphates  occurring'  in  Superphosphates. 

Hitherto  it  has  not  been  the  custom  in  England  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  so-called  precipitated  or  reduced  phosphates  in 
manures.  In  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  however,  it  is  a 
very  common  practice  to  estimate  and  record  them  in  commercial 
analyses  of  superphosphates.* 

*  Tho  Hifirliland  A^cultural  Society  has  nov;  publicly  mooted  the  qnestion  of  the 
commercial  valuation  of  phosphatic  and  other  manures,  and  recommends  that  certain 
fixed  prices  per  unit  per  ton  shall  be  allowed  for  insoluble  as  well  as  disaolred  phoa* 
phatw.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  reduced  j^hosphates  are  just  as  Taluahle  for 
crops  as  soluble  phosphates.  Finely  ground  raw  mmeral  phosphates  are  equally  naefol 
in  the  long  run,  but  of  course  are  ta^en  up  by  plants  at  a  slower  rate.  The  mana- 
faoturer  has  to  pay  for  the  total  phosphoric  acid  in  his  materials,  aQd  hSS  S  right  to 
recoup  himself,  on  a  reasonable  scale,  from  the  agriculturist. 
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The  Belgian  Government  now  accept  as  a  commercial  test  a 
slightly  modified  form  of  the  ammonic  citrate  process  just  described, 
and  which  has  been  arranged  by  Petermann. 

Superphosphates  are  guaranteed  by  the  makers  to  contain  a 
certain  per-centage  of  assimilable  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  the 
estimation  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 

Solution  of  Amnionic  Citrate, — Citric  acid  is  dissolved  in  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  and  made  up  to  a  density  of  1  "09.  Tlie  Ih^uid 
must  be  slightly  alkaline,  and  after  being  filtered  clear,  is  preserved 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Qtumtity  of  Manure  tahcn  fur  Analysis. — This  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference,  but  must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  concentration 
in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  exists. 

Ordinary  mixed  manures  .         .10  gm. 

25  to  30  per  cent,  superphosphates     .       5  gm. 
70  to  80  per  cent,  superphosphates  )        <, 
or  precipitated  calcic  phosphate     /        -•  b    • 

The  AnalyticalProcess :  100  c.c.  of  the  citrate  are  placed  in  a  wash  bottle, 
and  the  necessary  weight  of  manure  washed  into  a  small  mortar  with  the 
liquid,  then  rubbed  smooth  with  the  pestle,  and  transferred  to  a  500  c.c. 
flask  with  the  remainder  of  the  citrate  solution. 

The  mixture  is  digested  with  occasional  shaking,  at  35°  C,  for  one  hour, 
then  cooled  and  diluted  to  500  c.c.  The  liquid  is  filtered  perfectly  clear, 
and  50  or  100  c.c.  of  it  precipitated  with  magnesia  mixture  in  the  usual 
way.  After  standing  six  hours  the  precipitate  is  brought  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  ammonia,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as  magnesic  pyrophos- 
phate, or  the  undried  precipitate  is  titrated  with  uranium  as  previously 
described. 


ANALYSIS    OF    NATURAL    WATERS    AND    SEWAaE. 

§  83.  The  analysis  of  natural  waters  and  sewage  has  for  a  long 
period  received  the  attention  of  chemists,  but  until  lately  no 
methods  of  examination  have  been  produced  which  could  be  said 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  those  who  have  been  interested  in  the 
subject  from  various  points  of  view.  The  researches  of  Clark, 
Frankland,  Miller,  Wanklyn,  Tidy,  Bischof,  Warington, 
and  others,  have,  however,  now  brought  the  whole  subject  into  a 
more  satisfactory  form,  so  that  it  may  fairly  be  said  that,  as  regards 
accuracy  of  chemical  processes,  or  interpretation  of  results  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  very  little  addition  is  required.  Consider- 
able space  will  be  devoted  to  the  matter  here ;  and  as  most  of  the 
processes  are  now  volumetric,  and  admit  of  ready  and  accurate 
results,  the  general  subject  naturally  falls  within  the  scope  of  this 
work.  Considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  the  treatment 
of  the  matter  practical  and  trustworthy. 
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Since  the  various  processes  necessitate  the  use  of  peculiar  mate- 
rials and  apparatus,  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  these  will 
be  described  at  some  length  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
general  subject. 


THE   PBEPASATION    OF   EE-AOSNTS. 

A.    Ee-asrents  required  for  the  Estimation  of  Kitrosren  present  ae 

Ammonia. 

(a)  N easier' 8  Solntwn. — Dissolve  62*5  gm.  of  potassic  iodide 
in  about  250  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  set  aside  a  few  cc,  and  add 
gradually  to  the  larger  part  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  until  the  mercuric  iodide  precipitated  ceases  to  be  redis- 
solved  on  stirring.  When  a  |)ermanent  precipitate  is  obtained, 
restore  the  reserved  potassic  iodide  so  as  to  redissolve  it,  and 
continue  adding  corrosive  sublimate  very  gradually  until  a  slight 
precipitate  remains  undissolved.  (The  small  quantity  of  potassic 
iodide  is  set  aside  merely  to  enable  the  mixture  to  be  made  rapidly 
without  danger  of  adding  an  excess  of  corrosive  sublimate.) 

Next  dissolve  150  gm.  of  solid  potassic  hydrate  (that  usually 
sold  in  sticks  or  cakes)  in  150  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  allow  the 
solution  to  cool,  add  it  gradually  to  the  above  solution,  and  make 
up  with  distilled  water  to  one  liter. 

On  standing,  a  brown  precipitate  is  deposited,  and  the  solution 
becomes  clear,  and  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  colour.  It  is  ready 
for  use  as  soon  as  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and  should  be  decanted  into 
a  smaller  bottle  as  required. 

(/3)  Standard  Solution  of  Ammonic  Chloride, — Dissolve  1'9107 
gm.  of  pure  dry  ammonic  chloride  in  a  liter  of  distilled  water ;  of 
this  take  100  cc,  and  make  up  to  a  liter  with  distilled  water.  The 
latter  solution  will  contain  ammonic  chloride  corresponding  to 
0*00005  gm.  of  nitrogen  in  each  c.c.  In  use  it  should  be  measured 
from  a  narrow  burette  of  10  c.c.  capacity  divided  into  tenths. 

[If  it  is  desired  to  estimate  "ammonia'*  rather  than  "nitrogen  as  ammo* 
nia"  take  1*5735  gm.  of  ammonic  ohloride  instead  of  1*9107  gm.  1  c.o. 
will  then  correspond  to  0*00006  gm.  of  ammonia  (NH?).] 

(y)  Sodic  Carhonate, — Heat  anhydrous  sodic  carbonate  to  red- 
ness in  a  platinum  crucible  for  about  an  hour,  taking  care  not  to 
fuse  it  Whilst  still  warm  rub  it  in  a  clean  mortar  so  as  to  break 
any  lumps  which  may  have  been  formed,  and  transfer  to  a  clean 
dry  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle. 

(I)  Water  free  from  Ammonia. — If,  when  1  cc.  of  Nessler's 
solution  (A.  a)  is  added  to  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water  in  a  glass 
cylinder,  standing  on  a  white  surface  (see  Estimation  of  Ammonia), 
no  trace  of  a  yellow  tint  is  visible  after  five  minutes,  the  water  is 
sufHciently  pure  for  use.     As,  however,  this  is  rarely  the  case,  the 
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following  process  must  usually  be  adopted.  Distil  from  a  lai^o 
glass  retort  (or  better,  from  a  copper  or  tin  vessel  holding  15 — 20 
liters)  ordinary  distilled  water  which  has  been  rendered  distinctly 
alkaline  by  addition  of  spdic  carbonate.  A  glass  Liebig's 
condenser,  or  a  clean  tin  worm  should  be  used  to  condense  the 
vapour  j  it  should  be  connected  to  the  still  by  a  short  india-rubber 
joint  Test  the  distillate  ^m  time  to  time  with  Nessler's 
solution,  as  above  described,  and  when  free  from  ammonia  collect 
the  remainder  for  use.  The  distillation  must  not  be  carried  to 
dryness.  Ordinary  water  may  be  used  instead  of  distilled  water, 
but  it  occasionally  continues  for  some  time  to  give  off  traces  of 
ammonia  by  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  present 
in  it. 

B.    Se-affent8  required  for  the  Estimation  of  Oreranic  Oarbon  and 

Nitrofiren. 

(a)  Water  free  from  Ammonia  and  Organic  Matter. — Distilled 
water,  to  which  1  gm.  of  potassic  hydrate  and  0*2  gm.  of  potassic 
permanganate  per  Uter  have  been  added,  is  boiled  gently  for  about 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  similar  vessel  to  that  used  in  preparing 
water  free  from  ammonia  (A.  ^),  an  inverted  condenser  being  so 
arranged  as  to  return  the  condensed  water.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  condenser  is  adjusted  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  water 
carefully  distilled,  the  distillate  being  tested  at  intervals  for  ammo- 
nia, as  in  preparing  A.  I,  When  ammonia  is  no  longer  found,  the 
remainder  of  the  distillate  may  be  collected,  taking  care  to  stop 
short  of  dryness.  The  neck  of  the  retort  or  still  should  point 
slightly  upwards,  so  that  the  joint  which  connects  it  with  the  con- 
denser is  the  highest  point.  Any  particles  carried  up  mechanically 
will  then  run  back  to  the  still,  and  not  contaminate  the  distillate. 
The  water  thus  obtained  should  then  bo  rendered  slightly  acid  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  re- distilled  from  a  clean  vessel  for  use,  again 
stopping  short  of  dryness. 

(/3)  Solution  of  Sulphurous  Acid. — Sulphurous  anhydride  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  upon  cuttings  of 
clean  metallic  copper  which  have  been  digested  in  the  cold  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  washed 
with  water.  The  gas  is  made  to  bubble  through  water  to  remove 
mechanical  impurities,  and  then  conducted  into  water  free  from 
ammonia  and  organic  matter  (B.  a)  until  a  saturated  solution  is 
obtained. 

(y)  Solution  of  Hydric  Sodic  Svlphite — Sulphurous  anhydride, 
prepared  and  washed  as  above,  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  sodic 
carbonate  made  by  dissolving  ignited  sodic  carbonate  (A.  y)  in 
water  free  from  ammonia  and  organic  matter  (B.  a).  Ine  gas  is 
passed  until  carbonic  anhydride  ceases  to  be  evolved. 
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(5)  Solution  of  Ferrous  Chloride. — Pure  crystallized  ferrous 
sulphate  is  dissolved  in  water,  precipitated  by  sodic  hydrate,  the 
precipitate  well  washed  (using  pure  water  B.  a  for  the  last 
washings),  and  dissolved  iu  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid.  Two  or  three  drops  must  not  contain  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  ammonia.  It  is  convenient  to  keep  the  solution 
in  a  bottle  with  a  ground  glass  cap  instead  of  a  stopper,  so  that  a 
small  dropping  tube  may  be  kept  in  it  always  ready  for  use. 

(c)  Cupric  Oxide  is  prepared  by  heating  to  redness  with  free 
access  of  air,  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  in  a 
mufHe,  copper  wire  cut  into  short  pieces,  or  copper  sheets  cut  into 
stri2)S.  That  whicli  has  been  made  by  calcining  the  nitrate  cannot 
be  used,  as  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  expel  the  last  traces  of 
nitrogen.  After  use,  the  oxide  should  be  extracted  by  breaking 
the  combustion  tube,  rejecting  the  portion  which  was  mixed  with 
the  substance  examined.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been 
recovered,  it  should  be  recalcined.  This  is  most  conveniently 
done  in  an  iron  tube  about  30  m.m.  in  internal  diameter,  and  about 
the  same  length  as  the  combustion  furnace.  One  end  should  be 
closed  with  a  cork,  the  cupric  oxide  poured  in,  the  tube  placed  in 
the  combustion  furnace  (which  is  tilted  at  an  angle  of  about  15*", 
so  as  to  produce  a  current  of  air),  the  cork  removed,  and  the  tube 
kept  at  a  rod  heat  for  about  two  hours.  In  a  Hofmann's  gas 
furnace,  with  five  rows  of  burners,  two  such  tubes  may  be  heated 
at  the  same  time  if  long  clay  burners  are  placed  in  the  outer  rows, 
and  short  ones  in  the  three  inner  rows.  If  the  furnace  has  but 
three  rows  of  burners,  a  rather  smaller  iron  tube  must  be  used 
When  cold,  the  oxide  can  easily  be  extracted,  if  the  heat  has  not 
been  excessive,  by  means  of  a  stout  iron  wire,  and  should  be  kept 
in  a  clean  dry  stoppered  bottle.  Each  parcel  thus  calcined  should 
invariably  be  assayed  by  filling  with  it  a  combustion  tube  of  the 
usual  size,  and  treating  it  in  every  respect  as  an  ordinary  combus- 
tion. It  should  yield  only  a  very  minute  bubble  of  gas,  which 
should  be  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  potassic  hydrate.  (The 
quantity  of  CO^  found  should  not  correspond  to  more  than  0*00005 
gm.  of  C).  The  finer  portions  of  the  oxide  should,  after  calcining, 
be  sifted  out  by  means  of  a  sieve  of  clean  copper  gauze,  and 
reserved  for  use  as  described  hereafter. 

New  cupric  oxide  as  obtained  from  the  reverberatory  furnace 
should  be  assayed,  and  if  not  sufficiently  pure,  as  is  most  likely  the 
case,  calcined  as  above  described,  and  assayed  again. 

(i)  Metallic  CojJ per.— Tina  copper  gauze  is  cut  into  strips 
about  80  m.m.  wide,  and  rolled  up  as  tightly  as  possible  on  a 
copper  wire  so  as  to  form  a  compact  cylinder  80  m.m.  long.  This 
is  next  covered  with  a  tight  case  of  moderately  thin  sheet  copper, 
the  edges  of  which  meet  without  overlapping.     The  length  of  the 
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strip  of  gauze,  and  the  consequent  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  must 
be  regulated  so  that  it  will  fit  easily,  but  not  too  loosely  in  the 
combustion  tubes.  A  sufficient  number  of  these  cylinders  being 
prepared,  a  piece  of  combustion  tube  is  filled  with  them,  and  they 
are  heated  to  redness  in  the  furnace,  a  current  of  atmospheric  air 
being  passed  through  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  burn  off 
organic  impurity,  and  coat  the  copper  gauze  superficially  with 
oxide.  A  current  of  hydrogen,  dried  by  passing  through  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  is  then  substituted  for  the  air,  and  a  red  heat  main- 
tained until  hydrogen  issues  freely  from  the  end  of  the  tube.  It 
is  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  current  of  hydrogen  being  continued, 
and  when  cold  the  copper  cylinders  are  removed,  and  kept  in  a 
stoppered  bottle.  After  being  used  several  times  they  must  be 
heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  as  before,  and  are  then  again  ready 
for  use.     The  heating  in  air  need  not  be  repeated. 

(ly)  Solution  of  Potasaic  Bichromate  is  used  as  a  test  for  and 
to  absorb  sulphurous  anhydride  which  may  be  present  in  the  gas 
obtained  by  combustion  of  the  water  residue.  .  It  should  be  satu- 
rated, and  does  not  require  any  special  attention.  The  yellow 
neutral  chromate  may  also  be  used,  but  must  be  rendered  slightly 
acid,  lest  it  should  absorb  carbonic  as  well  as  sulphurous  anhydride. 

(6)  Solution  of  Potasaic  Hydrate,— A  cold  saturated  solution 
made  by  dissolving  solid  potassic  hydrate  in  distilled  water. 

(t)  Solution  of  Pyrogallic  Acid, — A  cold  saturated  solution, 
made  by  dissolving  in  distilled  water  solid  pyrogallic  acid  obtained 
by  sublimation. 

(ic)  Solution  of  Cuprous  Chloride, — A  saturated  solution  ol 
cupric  chloride  is  rendered  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
quantity  of  metallic  copper  introduced  in  the  form  of  wire  or  turn- 
ings, and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle 
until  the  solution  becomes  colourless. 

(\)  Oxygen, — Blow  a  bulb  of  about  30  c.c.  capacity  at  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  combustion  tube,  and  draw  out  the  tube  so  that  its 
internal  diameter  for  a  length  of  about  300  m.m.  is  about  3  num. 
This  is  done  in  order  that  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus  apart  from 
the  bulb  may  be  as  small  as  possible.  Cut  the  tube  at  the  wide 
part  about  10  m.m.  from  the  point  at  which  the  narrow  tube 
commences,  thus  leaving  a  small  funnel-shaped  mouth.  Then 
introduce,  a  little  at  a  time,  dried,  coarsely  powdered,  potassic 
chlorate  until  the  bulb  is  full.  Cut  off*  the  funnel,  and,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  100  m.m.  from  the  bulb,  bend  the  tube  at  an  angle  of 
45'',  and  at  10  m.m.  from  the  end  bend  it  at  right  angles  in  the 
opposite  direction.     It  then  forms  a  retort  and  delivery  tube  in 
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one  piece,  and  must  be  adjusted  in  a  mercury  trough  in  the  usual 
manner,  taking  care  that  the  end  does  not  dip  deeper  than  about 
20  m.m.  below  the  surfiEu^e,  as  otherwise  the  pressure  of  so  great  a 
column  of  mercury  might  destroy  the  bulb  when  softened  by  heat 
On  gently  heating,  the  potassic  chlorate  fuses  and  evoWes  oxygen. 
The  escaping  gas  is  collected  in  test  tubes  about  150  m.m.  long 
and  20  m.m.  in  diameter,  rejecting  the  first  60  or  80  cc,  which 
contain  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  originally  in  the  bulb  retort  Five 
or  more  of  these  tubes,  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
required,  are  collected  and  removed  from  the  mercury  iroogh,  in 
very  small  beakers,  the  mercury  in  which  should  be  about  10  m.m. 
above  the  end  of  the  test  tube.  Oxygen  may  be  kept  in  this  way 
for  any  desired  length  of  time,  care  being  taken,  if  the  temperature 
falls  considerably,  that  there  is  sufficient  mercury  in  the  beaker  to 
keep  the  mouth  of  the  test  tube  covered.  About  10  cc.  of  the 
gas  in  the  first  tube  collected  is  transferred  by  decantation  in  a 
mercury  trough  to  another  tube,  and  treated  with  potassic  hydrate 
and  pyrogallie  acid,  when,  if  after  a  few  minutes  it  is  absorbedy 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  bubble,  the  gas  in  that  and  the 
remaining  tubes  may  be  considered  pure.  If  not,  the  first  tube  is 
rejected,  and  the  second  tested  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on. 

(/i)  Hydric  Metaphoiipliate, — The  glacial  hydric  metaphosphate, 
usually  sold  in  sticks,  is  generally  fjreo  ^m  ammonia,  or  very 
nearly  so.  A  solution  should  be  made  containing  about  100  gm. 
in  a  liter.  It  should  be  so  far  free  from  ammonia  as  that  10  c.c 
do  not  contain  an  appreciable  quantity. 

{v)  Calcic  Phosphate, — Prepared  by  precipitating  cooimon 
disodic  phosphate  with  calcic  chloride,  washing  the  precipitate 
with  water  by  decantation,  drying,  and  heating  to  redness  for  an 
hour. 


0.    Be-affents  required  for  the  Estimation  of  Nitrosren  present  as 

Nitrates  and  Kitrites  (Cram's  process). 
• 
(a)     Concentrated  Sidphuric  Acid. — The  ordinary  colourless  acid 
is  usually  free  from  nitrates  and  nitrites.     It  should  be  tested 
before  use  by  the  method  described  hereafter  for  the  estimation  of 
nitrogen  as  nitrates  (§  83.6). 

(fi)  Potassic  Permanganate, — Dissolve  about  10  gm.  of  crys- 
tallized potassic  permanganate  in  a  liter  of  distilled  water, 

(y)  Sodic  Carbonate. — Dissolve  about  10  gm.  of  dry,  or  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  crystallized  sodic  carbonate  f^  from 
nitrates,  in  a  liter  of  distilled  water. 
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For  the  Estimation  of  Kitro^en  as  Nitrates  and  Kitrites  in  Waters 
oontaininff  a  very  lar^e  Quantity  of  Soluble  Matter,  but  little 
Oreranic  Nitrogen. 

(5)     Metallic  Aluminium, — As  thiu  foil. 

(t)  Solution  of  Sodic  Hydrate. — Dissolve  100  gm.  of  solid 
sodic  hydrate  in  a  liter  of  distilled  water ;  when  cold,  put  it  in  a 
tall  glass  cylinder,  and  introduce  about  100  sq.  cm.  of  aluminium 
foil,  which  must  be  kept  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod.  When  the  aluminium  is  dissolved,  boil  the  solution 
briskly  in  a  porcelain  basin  until  about  one-third  of  its  volume  has 
been  evaporated,  allow  to  cool,  and  make  up  to  its  original  volume 
with  water  free  from  ammonia.  The  absence  of  nitrates  is  thus 
ensured. 

(^)  Broken  Pumice. — Clean  pumice  is  broken  in  pieces  of  the 
size  of  small  peas,  sifted  free  from  dust,  heated  to  redness  for  about 
an  hour,  and  kept  in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle. 

(ly)  Hydrochloric  Acid  free  from  Ammonia, — If  the  ordinary 
pure  acid  is  not  free  from  ammonia,  it  should  be  rectified  from 
sulphuric  acid.  As  only  two  or  three  drops  are  used  in  each 
experiment,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  that  quantity  does  not  contain 
an  appreciable  proportion  of  ammonia. 

For  the  Estimation  of  Kitrogren  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites  by  the 

Indiero  Process. 

The  necessary  solutions  for  this  method  have  already  been  fully 
described  on  p.  216. 

For  the  Estimation  of  Nitrites  by  G-riess's  Process. 

(0)  Meta-phenylene-diamine. — A  half  per  cent,  solution  of  tho 
base  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  base  alono 
is  not  permanent.  If  too  highly  coloured,  it  may  be  bleached  by 
pure  animal  charcoal, 

(i)  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid. — One  volume  of  acid  to  two  of 
water. 

(jc)  Standard  Pofassic  or  Sodic  Nitrite. — Dissolve  0*406  gm. 
of  pure  silver  nitrite  in  boiling  distilled  water,  and  add  pure 
potassic  or  sodic  chloride  till  no  further  precipitate  of  silver 
chloride  occurs,  ^fake  up  to  a  liter ;  let  the  silver  chloride  settle, 
and  dilute  100  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  to  a  liter.  It  should  be  kept 
in  small  stoppered  bottles  completely  filled,  and  in  the  dark. 

1  C.C  =  0-01  m.gm.  N'O*. 

The  colour  produced  by  the  reaction  of  nitrous  acid  on  meta- 
phenylene-diamine  is  triamidoazobenzene,  or  ** Bismarck  brown.** 
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D.   Se-affents  required  for  the  Eatixnation  of  Chlorine  present  as 

Chloride. 

(a)  Standard  Solution  of  Arqentic  Nitrate.— DisBolve  2-3944 
gm.  of  pure  rccrystallized  aigentic  nitrate  in  distilled  water,  and 
make  up  to  a  liter.  In  use  it  is  convenient  to  measore  it  from  a 
burette  which  holds  10  cc.  and  is  divided  into  tenths. 

(/3)  Solution  of  Potamc  Chromate, — A  strong  solution  of  pure 
neutral  potassic  chromate  free  from  chlorina  It  is  most  con- 
veniently kept  in  a  bottle  similar  to  that  used  for  the  solution  of 
ferrous  chloride  (B.  I), 


E.    Be-affents  required  for  determination  of  Hardn( 

(a)  Standard  Solution  of  Calcic  Chloride. — Dissolve  in  dilute 
hydric  chloride,  in  a  platinum  dish,  0*2  gm.  of  pure  crystallized 
calcite,  adding  the  acid  gradually,  and  having  the  dish  covered 
with  a  glass  plate,  to  prevent  loss  by  spirting.  When  all  is 
dissolved,  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  add  a  little  distilled 
water,  and  again  evaporate  to  dryness.  Eepeat  the  evaporation 
several  times  to  ensure  complete  expulsion  of  hydric  chloride. 
Lastly,  dissolve  the  calcic  chloride  in  distilled  water,  and  make  up 
to  one  liter. 

(fi)  Standard  Solution  of  Potassic  Soap. — Rub  together  in  a 
mortar  150  parts  of  lead  plaster  (Emplast.  Plumbiof  the  druggists) 
and  40  parts  of  dry  potassic  carbonate.  When  they  are  fairly 
mixed,  add  a  little  methylated  spirit,  and  continue  triturating  until 
an  uniform  creamy  mixture  is  obtained.  Allow  to  stand  for  some 
hours,  then  throw  on  to  a  filter,  and  wash  several  times  'with 
methylated  spirit.  The  strong  solution  of  soap  thus  obtained 
must  be  diluted  with  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  distilled  water 
and  two  volumes  of  methylated  spirit  (considering  the  soap  solution 
as  spirit),  until  exactly  14*25  cc.  are  required  to  form  a  permanent 
lather  with  50  cc.  of  the  standard  calcic  chloride  (B.  a),  the 
experiment  being  performed  precisely  as  in  determining  the  hard- 
ness of  a  water.  A  preliminary  assay  should  be  made  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  strong  soap  solution  to  ascertain  its  strength. 
After  making  the  solution  approximately  of  the  right  strength, 
allow  it  to  stand  twenty-four  hours ;  and  then,  if  necessary,  filter 
it,  and  afterwards  adjust  its  strength  accurately.  It  is  better  to 
make  the  solution  a  little  too  strong  at  first,  and  dilute  it  to  the 
exact  strength  required,  as  it  is  easier  to  add  alcohol  accurately 
than  strong  soap  solution. 
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THE    ANALYTICAL    PROCESSES. 

§  84.  To  form,  for  sanitary  purposes,  an  opinion  of  the  character 
of  a  natural  water  or  sewage,  it  will  in  most  cases  suffice  to  deter- 
mine the  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  organic  carbon,  organic  nitrogen, 
total  solid  matter,  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  suspended 
matter,  chlorine,  and  hardness ;  and  in  the  following  pages  the 
estimation  of  these  will  be  considered  in  detail,  and  then,  more 
briefly,  that  of  other  impurities. 

The  method  of  estimating  nitrogen  as  ammonia  is  substantially 
that  described  by  the  late  W.  A.  Miller  {J.  C,  S.  [2]  iii.  p.  125), 
and  that  for  estimating  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen,  was  devised 
by  Frankland  and  Armstrong,  and  described  by  them  in  the 
same  journal  ([2]  vi.  p.  77  ei  seq.). 


1.    Colleotion  of  Samples. 

The  points  to  be  considered  under  this  head  are,  the  vessel  to  be 
used,  the  quantity  of  water  required,  and  the  method  of  ensuring 
a  truly  representative  sample. 

Stoneware  bottles  should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  apt  to  affect  the 
hardness  of  the  water,  and  are  more  difficult  to  clean  than  glass. 
Stoppered  glass  bottles  should  be  used  if  possible ;  those  known 
as  **  Winchester  Quarts,"  which  hold  about  two  and  a  half  liters 
each,  are  very  convenient  and  easy  to  procure.  One  of  these  will 
contain  sufficient  for  the  general  analysis  of  sewage  and  largely 
polluted  rivers,  two  for  well  waters  and  ordinary  rivers  and  streams, 
and  three  for  lakes  and  mountain  springs.  If  a  more  detailed 
analysis  is  required,  of  course  a  larger  quantity  must  be  taken. 

If  corks  must  be  used,  they  should  be  new,  and  well  washed 
with  the  water  at  the  time  of  collection. 

In  collecting  from  a  well,  river,  or  tank,  plunge  the  bottle  itself, 
if  possible,  below  the  surface ;  but  if  an  intermediate  vessel  must  be 
used,  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  clean  and  well  rinsed  with  the  water. 
Avoid  the  surface  water  and  also  any  deposit  at  the  bottom. 

If  the  sample  is  taken  from  a  pump  or  tap,  take  care  to  let  the 
water  which  has  been  standing  in  the  pump  or  pipe  run  off  before 
collecting,  then  allow  the  stream  to  flow  directly  into  the  bottle. 
If  it  is  to  represent  a  town  water-supply,  take  it  from  the  service 
pipe  communicating  directly  with  the  street  main,  and  not  from  a 
cistern. 

In  every  case,  first  fill  the  bottle  completely  with  the  water, 
empty  it  again,  rinse  once  or  twice  carefully  with  the  water,  and 
then  fill  it  nearly  to  the  stopper,  and  tie  down  tightly. 

At  the  time  of  collection  note  the  source  of  the  sample,  whether 
from  a  deep  or  shallow  well,  a  river,  or  spring,  and  aJso  its  local 
name  so  that  it  may  be  clearly  identified. 
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If  it  is  fn:»m  a  welL  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil,  subsoil,  and 
wator-lxaring  stratum  :  the  depth  and  diameter  of  the  well,  its 
distance  from  neighbouring  cesspools,  drains,  or  other  sources  of 
pollution ;  whether  it  passes  through  an  impervious  stratum  before 
entering  the  water-bearing  stratum,  and  if  so,  whether  the  sides  of 
the  well  above  this  are,  or  are  not,  water-tight. 

If  the  sample  Ls  from  a  river,  ascertain  the  distance  from  the 
source  to  the  point  of  collection;  whether  anj  poUutioii  takes 
place  above  that  point,  and  the  geological  nature  of  the  district 
through  which  it  flows. 

If  it  is  from  a  spring,  take  note  of  the  stratum  from  which  it 
issues. 


2.    Prelimiiuury  Oteerrmtions. 

In  order  to  ensure  uniformity,  the  bottle  should  inTariablj  he 
\iell  shaken  before  taking  out  a  portion  of  the  sample  for  any 
purpose.  The  colour  should  be  observed  as  seen  in  a  tall,  nairow 
cylinder  standing  upon  a  white  surficu^  It  is  well  to  compare  it 
with  distilled  water  in  a  similar  vessel  The  taste  and  odmur  are 
most  easily  detected  when  the  water  is  heated  to  30* — 35^  C. 

Before  commencing  the  quantitative  analysis,  it  is  neoesaaij  to 
decide  whether  the  water  shall  be  filtered  or  not  before  analysis. 
This  must  depend  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  examination  is 
undertaken.  As  a  general  rule,  if  the  suspended  matter  is  to  be 
determined,  the  water  should  be  filtered  before  the  estimation  of 
organic  carbon  and  nitrogen,  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  total  solid 
residue ;  if  otherwise,  it  should  merely  be  shaken  up.  If  the  sus- 
pended matter  is  not  determined,  the  appearance  of  the  water,  as 
whether  it  is  clear  or  turbid,  should  be  noted.  This  is  conveniently 
done  when  measuring  out  the  quantity  to  be  used  for  the  estimation 
of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen.  If  the  measuring  flask  be  held 
between  the  eye  and  a  good  source  of  light,  but  with  an  opaque 
object,  such  as  a  window  bar,  in  the  line  drawn  from  the  eye 
through  the  centre  of  the  flask,  any  suspended  particles  will  be  seen 
well  illuminated  on  a  dark  ground. 

Water  derived  from  a  newly  sunk  well,  or  which  has  been 
rendered  turbid  by  the  introduction  of  innocuous  mineral  matter 
from  some  temporary  and  exceptional  cause  should  be  filtered, 
but  the  suspended  matter  in  most  cases  need  not  be  determined. 
The  introduction  of  organic  matter  of  any  kind  would  almost 
always  render  the  sample  useless. 

3.   Estimation  of  Nitro^n  as  Ammonia. 

Place  about  50  c.c.  of  the  water  in  a  glass  cylinder  about  150 
m.ni.  high,  and  of  about  70  c.c.  capacity,  standing  upon  a  white 
glazed  tile  or  while  paper.     Add  about  1  c.c.  of  Nessler's  solution 
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(a.  a),  Btir  with  a  clean  glass  rod,  and  allow  to  stand  for  a  minute 
or  so.  If  the  colour  then  seen  does  not  exceed  in  intensity  that 
produced  when  0*1  c.c.  of  the  standard  amnionic  chloride  (A.  fi) 
is  added  to  50  c.c.  of  water  free  from  ammonia  (a.  5),  and  treated 
in  the  same  way,  half  a  liter  of  the  water  should  be  used  for  the 
estimation.  If  the  colour  be  darker,  a  proportionately  smaller 
quantity  should  be  taken ;  but  it  is  not  convenient  to  use  less  than 
20  or  25  c.c. 

If  it  has  been  decided  that  the  water  should  be  filtered  before 
analysis,  care  must  be  taken,  should  it  contain  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ammonia,  that  the  filter  paper  is  free  from  ammonia.  If  it 
is  not,  it  must  be  steeped  in  water  free  from  ammonia  for  a  day  or 
80,  and  when  used,  the  first  portion  of  the  filtrate  rejected. 
Waihing  with  water,  even  if  many  times  repeated,  is  generally 
ineffectual.  When  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  present,  as  in 
highly  polluted  water  and  sewage,  any  ammonia  in  the  filter  paper 
may  be  neglected.  A  moderate  quantity  of  suspended  matter  may 
also  generally  be  neglected  with  safety,  even  if  the  water  is  to  be 
filtered  in  estimating  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen  and  total  solid 
matter. 

The  water,  filtered  or  unfiltered  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be 
carefully  measured  and  introduced  into  a  capacious  retort,  connected 
by  an  india-rubber  joint  with  a  Liebig's  condenser,  the  volume 
being,  if  necessary,  made  up  to  about  400  c.c.  with  water  free  from 
ammonia.  Add  about  1  gm.  of  sodic  carbonate  (a.  y),  and  distil 
rapidly,  applying  the  lamp  flame  directly  to  the  retort,  and  collect 
the  distillate  in  a  small  glass  cylinder,  such  as  is  described  above. 
When  about  50  cc.  have  distilled  into  the  first  cylinder,  put  it  aside 
and  collect  a  second  50  c.c,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  over  remove  the 
lamp,  and  add  to  the  second  distillate  about  1  c.c.  of  Nessler's 
solution,  stir  with  a  clean  glass  rod,  and  allow  to  stand  on  a  white 
tile  or  sheet  of  paper  for  five  minutes.  To  estimate  the  ammonia 
present,  measure  into  a  similar  cylinder  as  much  of  the  standard 
ammonic  chloride  solution  as  you  judge  by  the  colour  to  be  present 
in  the  distillate ;  make  it  up  with  water  free  from  ammonia  to  the 
same  volume,  and  treat  with  Nessler's  solution  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  K,  on  standing,  the  intensity  of  colour  in  the  two 
cylinders  is  equal,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  is  also  equal,  and  this 
is  known  in  the  trial  cylinder.  If  it  is  not  equal,  another  trial 
must  be  made  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  ammonic  chloride. 
The  ammonic  chloride  must  not  be  added  after  the  Xessler's 
solution,  or  a  turbidity  will  be  produced  which  entirely  prevents 
accurate  comparison.  If  the  ammonia  in  the  second  distillate  does 
not  exceed  that  in  0*2  c.c.  of  the  standard  ammonic  chloride,  the 
distillation  need  not  be  proceeded  with  any  fieurther,  but  if  other- 
wise, successive  quantities  must  be  distilled  and  tested  until 
ammonia  ceases  to  be  found.  If  the  ammonia  in  the  second 
distillate  corresponds  to  0*4  cc.  or  less  of  the  ammonic  chloride, 
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that  in  the  first  may  be  estimated  in  the  same  way ;  but  if  the 
second  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  ammonia,  the  first  must  be 
measured,  and  an  aliquot  part  taken  and  diluted  to  about  50  cc 
with  water  free  from  ammonia,  as  it  is  likely  to  contain  so  much 
ammonia  as  to  give  a  colour  too  intense  to  admit  of  easy  com- 
parison. A  colour  produced  by  more  than  2  cc  of  ammonic 
chloride  cannot  be  conveniently  employed.  When,  as  in  the  case 
of  sewage,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  known  to  be  present,  it 
saves  trouble  to  distil  about  100  cc.  at  first,  and  at  once  take  an 
aliquot  part  of  that,  as  above  described.  If  the  liquid  spirts  in 
distilling,  armnge  the  retort  so  that  the  joint  between  the  retort 
and  condenser  is  the  highest  point;  the  distillation  will  proceed 
rather  more  slowly,  but  anything  carried  up  mechanically  will  be 
returned  to  the  retort  When  the  ammonia  has  been  estimated  in 
all  the  distillates,  add  together  the  corresponding  volumes  of 
ammonic  chloi-ide  solution ;  then,  if  500  cc  have  been  employed 
for  the  experiment,  the  number  of  cc  of  ammonic  chloride  used 
divided  by  100  will  give  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  in 
100,000  patts  of  the  water;  if  less  than  that,  say  y  cc.  have  been 
used,  multiply  the  volume  of  ammonic  chloride  by  ^Si^  and  divide 
by  100  as  before. 

Before  commencing  this  operation,  ascertain  that  the  retort  and 
condenser  are  free  from  ammonia  by  distilling  a  little  common 
water  or  distilled  water  with  sodic  carbonate  until  the  distillate  is 
free  from  ammonia.  Eemove  the  residue  then,  and  after  each 
estimation,  by  means  of  a  glass  syphon,  without  disconnecting  the 
retort.  If  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  distilled,  the  residue 
or  part  of  it  from  a  previous  experiment  may  be  left  in  the  retort, 
instead  of  adding  water  free  from  ammonia,  care  being  taken  that 
the  previous  distillation  was  continued  until  ammonia  ceased  to  be 
evolved. 

When  urea  is  present  the  evolution  of  ammonia  is  long  con- 
tinued, owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  urea.  In  such  cases, 
collect  the  distillate  in  smaller  quantities,  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
rapid  diminution  in  the  amount  of  ammonia  has  ceased,  neglect  the 
remainder,  as  this  would  be  due  almost  wholly  to  decomposition  of 
the  urea. 


4.    Estimation  of  Orflranic  Carbon  and  Nitrogen. 

This  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  nitrogen  as  ammonia 
has  been  determined.  If  that  is  less  than  0*05  part  per  100,000, 
a  liter  should  be  used ;  if  more  than  0*05,  and  less  than  0*2,  half 
a  liter ;  if  more  than  0*2  and  loss  than  1*0,  a  quarter  of  a  liter ;  if 
more  than  1*0,  a  hundred  cc  or  less.  These  quantities  are  given 
as  a  guide  in  dealing  with  ordinary  waters  and  sewage,  but  subject 
to  variation  in  exceptional  cases.  A  quantity  which  is  too  large 
should  be  avoided  as  entailing  needless  trouble  in  evaporation,  and 
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an  inconveniently  bulky  residue  and  resulting  gas.  If  it  is  to  be 
filtered  before  analysis,  the  same  precaution  as  to  filter  paper  must 
be  taken  as  for  estimation  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  the  same  filter 
being  generally  used 

Having  measured  the  quantity  to  be  used,  add  to  it  in  a  capacious 
flask  15  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  (B.  /3),  and  boil 
briskly  for  a  few  seconds,  in  order  to  decompose  the  carbonates 
present.  Evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  hemispherical  glass  dish,  about 
a  decimeter  in  diameter,  and  preferably  without  a  lip,  supported  in  a 
copper  dish  with  a  flange  (fig.  41,  t/  e).  The  flange  has  a  diameter  of 
about  14  centimeters,  is  sloped  slightly  towards  the  centre,  and.  has 
a  rim  of  about  5  m.m.  turned  up  on  its  edge,  except  at  one  point, 
where  a  small  lip  is  provided.  The  concave  portion  is  made  to  fit 
the  contour  of  the  outside  of  the  glass  dishes,  and  is  of  such  a  depth 
as  to  allow  the  edge  of  the  dish  to  rise  about  15  m.m.  above  the 
flange.  The  diameter  of  the  concavity  at/  is  about  90  m.m.,  and 
the  depth  at  g  about  30  m.m.  A  thin  glass  shade,  such  as  is  used 
to  protect  statuettes,  about  30  centimeters  high,  stands  on  the 
flange  of  the  copper  dish,  its  diameter  being  such  as  to  fit  without 
difficulty  on  the  flange,  and  leave  a  sufficient  space  between  its 
interior  surface  and  the  edge  of  the  glass  dish.  The  copper  dish 
is  supported  on  a  steam  or  water  bath,  and  the  water  as  it  evapo- 
rates is  condensed  on  the  interior  of  the  glass  shade,  runs  down 
into  the  copper  dish,  filling  the  space  between  it  and  the  glass  dish, 
and  then  passes  off"  by  the  lip  at  the  edge  of  the  flange,  a  piece  of 
tape  held  by  the  edge  of  the  glass  shade,  and  hanging  over  the  lip, 
guiding  it  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it 

We  are  indebted  to  Bischof  for  an  improved  apparatus  for 
evaporation,  which  by  keeping  the  dish  always  full  by  a  self-acting 
contrivance,  permits  the  operation  to  proceed  without  attention 
during  the  night,  and  thus  greatly  reduces  the  time  required. 
This  form  of  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  41.  The  glass  dish  d  is 
supported  by  a  copper  dish  e  as  described  above,  and  resting  on 
the  latter  is  a  stout  copper  ring  h  which  is  slightly  conical,  being 
115  m.m.  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  130  at  the  bottom.  At  the  top 
is  a  narrow  flange  of  about  10  m.m.  with  a  vertical  rim  of  about 
5  m.m.  The  diameter  across  this  flange  is  the  same  as  the  diameter 
of  the  dish  e,  so  that  the  glass  shade  i  will  fit  securely  either  on  h 
or  e.     The  height  of  the  conical  ring  is  about  80  m.m. 

The  automatic  supply  is  accomplished  on  the  well-known  prin- 
ciple of  the  bird  fountain,  by  means  of  a  delivery  tube  &,  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  enlarged  to  receive  the  neck  of  the  flask  a  con- 
taining the  water  to  be  evaporated,  the  joint  being  carefully  ground 
so  as  to  be  water-tight.  The  upper  vertical  part  of  fc,  including 
this  enlargement,  is  about  80  m.m.  in  length,  and  the  sloping  part 
about  260  m.ra.  with  a  diameter  of  13  m.m.  The  lower  end 
which  goes  into  the  dish  is  again  vertical  for  about  85  m.m.,  and 
carries  a  side  tube  c  of  about  3  m.m.  internal  diameter,  by  which  . 
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air  enters  the  delivery  tube  whenever  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
dish  falls  below  the  point  at  which  the  side  tube  joins  the  delivery 
tube.  The  distance  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  tube  which 
rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish  at  g,  and  is  there  somewhat  con- 
stricted, is  about  30  m.m.  The  side  tube  c  should  not  be  attached 
on  the  side  next  the  flask,  as  if  so  the  inclined  part  of  b  passes 
over  its  mouth  and  renders  it  very  difficult  to  clean.  Mills  pre- 
vents circulation  of  liquid  in  the  sloping  part  of  the  tube  by 


Fig.  42. 


Fig.  41. 


bending  it  into  a  slightly  undulating  form,  so  that  permanent 
bubbles  of  air  are  caught  and  detained  at  two  points  in  it.  The 
flask  a  should  hold  about  1200  c.c,  and  have  a  rather  narrow  neck 
— about  20  m.m. — and  a  flat  bottom.  A  small  slot  is  cut  in  the 
upper  edge  of  the  copper  ring  h  to  accommodate  the  delivery  tube, 
as  shown  in  flg.  42.  Its  size  and  shape  should  be  such  that  the 
tube  does  not  touch  the  edge  of  the  glass  shade  ?,  lest  water  run- 
ning down  the  inner  surface  of  the  shade  should  find  its  way  down 
•  the  outside  of  the  delivery  tube  into  the  dish.     This  being  avoided, 
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the  opening  should  be  as  closely  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  delivery 
tube  as  can  be.  The  copper  dish  e  should  rest  on  a  steam  or  water 
bath,  so  that  only  the  spherical  part  is  cxix)sed  to  the  heat. 

After  the  addition  of  the  15  c.c.  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  water 
may  either  be  boiled  in  the  flask  a,  or  in  another  more  capacious 
one,  and  then  transferred  to  a.  It  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
before  the  delivery  tube  is  adjusted,  otherwise  the  joint  between  the 
two  is  liable  to  become  loose  by  expansion  of  the  cold  socket  of  the 
delivery  tube,  after  being  placed  over  the  hot  neck  of  the  flask. 

The  glass  dish  having  been  placed  on  the  copper  dish  e,  the 
conical  ring  7i  is  fitted  on,  and  the  flask  with  the  delivery  tube 
attached  inverted,  as  shown  in  fig.  41,  a,  h.  This  should  not  be 
done  too  hurriedly,  and  with  a  little  care  there  is  no  risk  of  loss. 
The  flask  is  supported  either  by  a  large  wooden  filtering  stand,  the 
ring  of  which  has  had  a  slot  cut  in  it  to  allow  the  neck  of  the  flask 
to  pass,  or  by  a  clamp  applied  to  the  upper  end  of  the  delivery 
tube  where  the  neck  of  the  flask  tits  in.  The  delivery  tube  having 
been  placed  in  the  slot  made  to  receive  it,  the  glass  shade  is  fitted 
on,  and  the  evaporation  allowed  to  proceed.  When  all  the  water 
has  passed  from  the  flask  into  the  dish,  the  flask  and  delivery  tube, 
and  the  conical  ring  h  may  be  removed,  and  the  glass  shade  placed 
directly  on  the  dish  e  until  the  evaporation  is  complete.  If  the 
water  is  expected  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  nitrates,  two  or 
three  drops  of  chloride  of  iron  (b.  ^)  should  be  added  to  the  first 
dishful;  and  if  it  contains  little  or  no  carbonate,  one  or  two  c.c. 
of  hydric  sodic  sulphite  (b.  y).  ITie  former  facilitates  the  destruc- 
tion of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and  the  latter  furnishes  base  for  the 
sulphuric  acid  produced  by  oxidation  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  and 
which  would,  if  free,  decompose  the  organic  matter  when  concen- 
trated by  evaporation.  An  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  carbonate 
present,  sufficiently  accurate  for  this  purpose,  may  generally  be  made 
by  observing  the  quantity  of  precipitate  thrown  down  on  addition 
of  sodic  carbonate  in  the  determination  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia. 

With  sewages  and  very  impure  waters  (containing  upwards  of  O'l 
part  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  per  100,000  for  example)  such  great 
precaution  is  hardly  necessary,  and  the  quantity  to  evaporate  being 
small,  the  evaporation  may  be  conducted  in  a  glass  dish  placed 
ilirectly  over  a  steam  bath,  and  covered  with  a  drum  or  disc  of  filter 
paper  made  by  stretching  the  paper  by  means  of  two  hoops  of  light 
split  cane,  one  thrust  into  the  other,  the  paper  being  between  them, 
in  the  way  often  employed  in  making  dialysers.  This  protects  the 
contents  of  the  dish  from  dust,  and  also,  to  a  great  extent,  from 
ammonia  which  may  be  in  the  atmosphere,  and  which  would  impair 
the  accuracy  of  the  results.  As  a  glass  dish  would  be  in  some  danger 
of  breaking  by  the  introduction  of  cold  water,  the  flask  containing 
the  water  being  evaporated  in  this  or  in  the  first  described  manner, 
must  be  kept  on  a  hot  plate  or  sandbath  at  a  temperature  of  about 
GO**  or  70^  C,  and  should  be  covered  with  a  watch-glass.     This 
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precaution  is  not  necessary  when  Bischof's  apparatus  is  used. 
If,  at  any  time,  the  water  in  the  flask  ceases  to  smell  strongly  of 
sulphurous  acid,  more  should  be  added.  The  preliminary  boiling 
may  be  omitted  when  less  than  250  c.c.  is  used.  When  the 
nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites  exceeds  0*5  part,  the  dish,  after 
the  evaporation  has  been  carried  to  dryness,  should  be  filled  with 
distilled  water  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  saturated  sulphurous 
acid  solution,  and  the  evaporation  again  carried  to  dryness.  If  it 
exceeds  1*0  part,  a  quarter  of  a  liter  of  this  solution  should  be 
evaporated  on  the  residue  ;  if  2  0  parts,  half  a  liter ;  and  if  5  parts, 
a  liter.  If  less  than  a  liter  has  been  evaporated,  a  proportionally 
smaller  volume  of  this  solution  may  be  used.  The  estimation  of 
nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites  will  usually  be  accomplished  before 
this  stage  of  the  evaporation  is  reached. 

M.  W.  Williams  proposes  to  avoid  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid, 
with  its  acknowledged  disadvantages  and  defects,  by  removing 
the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  with  the  zinc-copper  couple  and 
converting  them  into  ammonia.  If  the  amount  is  large,  it  is  best 
distilled  from  a  retort  into  weak  acid ;  if  small,  into  an  empty 
Nessler  tube.  The  amount  so  found  is  calculated  into  nitrogen 
as  nitrates  and  nitiites,  if  the  latter  are  found  in  the  water.  Tlie 
residue,  when  free  from  ammonia,  is  further  concentrated,  the 
separated  carbonates  redissolved  in  phosphoric  or  sulphurous 
acid,  in  just  sufficient  quantity,  then  transferred  to  a  glass 
basin  for  evaporation  to  dryness  as  usual  ready  for  combustion 
(,/.  a.  5.  1881,  p.  144). 

In  the  case  of  sewage,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  hydric 
metaphosphate  in  the  place  of  sulphurous  acid,  as  the  ammonic 
phosphate  is  even  less  volatile  than  the  sulphite.  This  can  only 
be  employed  for  sewage  and  similar  liquids,  which  are  free  from 
nitrates  and  nitrites.  To  the  measured  quantity  of  liquid  to  be 
evaporated  add,  in  the  glass  dish,  10  c.c.  of  the  hydric  metaphos- 
phate (b.  fe),  and,  in  order  to  render  the  residue  more  convenient 
to  detach  from  the  dish,  about  half  a  gram  of  calcic  phosphate 
(b.  >'),  and  proceed  as  usual.  No  chloride  of  iron,  sulphurous 
acid,  or  sodic  sulphite  is  required;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  boil 
before  commencing  the  evaporation. 

The  next  operation  is  the  combustion  of  the  residue.  Tlie 
combustion  tube  should  be  of  hard,  difticultly  fusible  glass,  with 
an  internal  diameter  of  about  10  man.  Cut  it  in  lengths  of  about 
430  m.m.,  and  heat  one  end  of  each  in  the  blowpipe  flame  to  round 
the  edge.  Wash  well  with  water,  brushing  the  interior  carefully 
with  a  tube  brush  introduced  at  the  end  whose  edge  has  been 
rounded,  rinse  with  distilled  water,  and  dry  in  an  oven.  When 
dry,  draw  ofl*  and  close,  at  the  blowpipe,  the  end  whose  edge  has 
been  left  sharp.     The  tube  is  then  ready  for  use. 

Pour  on  to  the  perfectly  dry  residue  in  the  glass  dish,  standing 
on  a  sheet  of  white  glazed  paper,  a  little  of  the  fine  cupric  oxide 
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(B.  e),  and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  elastic  steel  spatula  (about  100 
ni.m.  long  and  15  m.m.  wide)  carefully  detach  the  residue  from  the 
glass  and  rub  it  down  with  the  cupric  oxide.  The  spatula  readily 
accommodates  itself  to  the  curvatui-e  of  the  dish,  and  effectually 
scrapes  its  surface.  When  the  contents  of  the  dish  are  fairly 
mixed,  fill  about  30  m.m.  of  the  length  of  the  combustion  tube 
with  granulated  cupric  oxide  (B.  c),  and  transfer  the  mixture  in  the 
dish  to  the  tube.  This  is  done  in  the  usual  way  by  a  scooping 
motion  of  the  end  of  the  tube  in  the  dish,  the  last  portions  being 
transferred  by  the  help  of  a  bent  card  or  a  piece  of  clean  and  smooth 
platinum  foil.  Rinse  the  dish  twice  with  a  little  fine  cupric  oxide, 
rubbing  it  well  round  each  time  with  the  spatula,  and  transfer  to 
the  tube  as  before.  Any  particles  scattered  on  the  paper  are  also 
to  be  put  in.  Fill  up  to  a  distance  of  270  m.m.  from  the  closed 
end  with  granular  cupric  oxide,  put  in  a  cylinder  of  metallic  copper 
(b.  f),  and  then  again  20  m,m.  of  granular  cupric  oxide.  This  last 
is  to  oxidize  any  traces  of  carbonic  oxide  which  might  be  formed 
from  carbonic  anhydride  by  the  reducing  action  of  iron  or  other 
impurity  in  the  metallic  copper.  Now  draw  out  the  end  of  the 
tube  so  as  to  form  a  neck  about  100  m.m.  long  and  4  m.m.  in 
diameter,  fuse  the  end  of  this  to  avoid  injury  to  the  india-rubber 
connector,  and  bend  it  at  right  angles.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  placed 
in  the  combustion  furnace  and  attached  to  the  Sprengel  pump. 

The  most  convenient  form  of  this  instrument  for  the  purpose  is 
shown  in  fig.  43.  The  glass  funnel  a  is  kept  supplied  with  mercury, 
and  is  connected  by  a  caoutchouc  joint  with  a  long  narrow  glass 
tube  which  passes  down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a  wider  tube  rf, 
900  m.m.  long,  and  10  m.m.  in  internal  diameter.  The  upper  end 
of  d  is  cemented  into  the  throat  of  a  glass  funnel  c  from  which 
the  neck  has  been  removed.  A  screw  clamp  h  regulates  the  flow  of 
mercury  down  the  narrow  tube.  A  piece  of  ordinary  glass  tube  fg, 
about  G  m.m.  in  diameter  and  600  m.m.  in  length,  is  attached  at  g 
to  a  tube  ghk,  about  6  m.m.  in  diameter,  1500  m.m.  long  with  a 
bore  of  I  m.m.  This  is  bent  sharply  on  itself  at  h,  the  part  hk 
being  1300  m.m.  long,  and  the  two  limbs  are  firmly  lashed  together 
with  copper  wire  at  two  points,  the  tubes  being  preserved  from 
injury  by  short  sheaths  of  caoutchouc  tube.  The  end  k  is  recurved 
for  the  delivery  of  gas.  At  the  top  of  the 'bend  at  /i,  a  piece  of 
ordinary  tube  h  /,  about  120  m.m.  long,  and  5  m.m.  in  diameter,  is 
sealed  on.  The  whole  /  A:  is  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  a  loose 
support  or  guide,  near  its  upper  part,  the  whole  of  its  weight  resting 
on  the  end  k,  so  that  it  is  comparatively  free  to  move.  It  is  con- 
nected at  /  with  the  lower  end  of  d,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  caout- 
chouc tube  covered  with  tape,  and  furnished  with  a  screw  clamp  e. 
At  /  it  is  connected  with  the  combustion  tube  o,  by  the  connecting 
tube  Z  m  71,  which  is  made  of  tube  similar  to  that  used  for  hk,  A 
cork  slides  on  h  Z,  which  is  fitted  into  the  lower  end  of  a  short 
piece  of  tube  of  a  width  sufficient  to  pass  easily  over  the  caoutchoao 
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joint  connecting  the  tubes  at  /.     After  the  joint  has  been  arranged 
(the  ends  of  the  tubes  just  touching)  and  bound  with  wire,  the 


a 


*A*« 


Fig.  43. 


cork  and  wide  tube  are  pushed  over  it  and  filled  with  glycerine. 
The  joint  at  n  is  of  exactly  the  same  kind,  but  as  it  has  to  be  fre- 
quently disconnected,  water  is  used  instead  of  glycerine,  and  Uie 
caoutchouc  is  not  bound  on  to  the  combustion  tube  with  wire.     It 
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will  be  seen  that  the  joint  at  Z  is  introduced  chieQy  to  give  flexi- 
bility to  the  apparatus.  At  m  is  a  small  bulb  blown  on  the  tube 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  water  produced  in  the  combustion. 
This  is  immersed  in  a  small  water  trough  a*.  The  tube  h  k  stands  in  a 
mercury  trough  ;;,  which  is  shown  in  plan  on  a  larger  scale  at  B. 

This  trough  should  be  cut  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  mahogany,  as  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  make  joints  to  resist  the  pressure  of  such  a 
depth  of  mercury.  It  is  200  m.m.  long,  155  m.m.  wide,  and  100 
m.m.  deep,  outside  measurement.  The  edge  ?•  r  is  13  m.m.  wide, 
and  the  shelf*  65  m.m.  wide,  174  m.m.  long,  and  50  m.m.  deep 
from  the  top  of  the  trough.  The  channel  t  is  25  m.m.  wide,  and 
75  m.m.  deep,  having  at  one  end  a  circular  well  w,  42  m.m.  in 
diameter,  and  90  m.m.  deep.  The  recesses  ii  u  are  to  receive  the 
ends  of  two  Sprengel  pumps.  They  are  each  40  m.m.  long,  25  m.m. 
wide,  and  of  the  same  depth  as  the  channel  /.  A  short  iron  wire  r, 
turning  on  a  small  staple,  and  resting  at  the  other  end  against  an 
iron  pin,  stretches  across  each  of  these,  and  serves  as  a  kind  of 
gate  to  support  the  test  tube,  in  which  the  gas  delivered  by  the 
pump  is  collected.  The  trough  stands  upon  four  legs,  75  m.m. 
high,  and  is  provided  at  the  side  with  a  tube  and  screw  clamp  r/,  by 
which*the  mercury  may  be  drawn  off  to  the  level  of  the  shelf  8, 

The  combustion  tube  being  placed  in  the  furnace,  protected  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  flame  by  a  sheet-iron  trough  lined  with 
asbestos,  and  the  water  joint  at  n  adjusted,  the  gas  is  lighted  at  the 
front  part  of  furnace  so  as  to  heat  the  whole  of  the  metallic  copper 
and  part  of  the  cupric  oxide.  A  small  screen  of  sheet  iron  is 
adjusted  astride  of  the  combustion  tube  to  protect  the  part  beyond 
the  point  up  to  which  the  gas  is  burning  from  the  heat. 

At  the  same  time  a  stream  of  mercury  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the 
funnel  a,  which  fills  the  tubes  d  and  /  until  it  reaches  /d,  when  it 
falls  in  a  series  of  pellets  down  the  narrow  tube  h  k^  each  carrying 
before  it  a  quantity  of  air  drawn  from  the  combustion  tube.  The 
flow  of  mercury  must  be  controlled  by  means  of  the  clamps  b  and  e, 
so  as  not  to  be  too  rapid  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  these  separate 
pistons,  and  especially,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  permit  it  to  go 
so  fast  as  to  mount  into  the  connecting  tube  /  m  n,  as  it  cannot  be 
removed  thence  except  by  disconnecting  the  tube.  During  the 
exhaustion,  the  trough  x  is  filled  with  hot  water  to  expel  from  the 
bulb  m  any  water  condensed  from  a  previous  operation.  In  about 
ten  minutes  the  mercury  will  fall  in  the  tube  h  k  with  a  loud,  sharp, 
clicking  sound,  showing  that  the  vacuum  is  complete.  As  soon  as 
this  occurs,  the  pump  may  be  stopped,  a  test  tul>e  filled  with  mercury 
inverted  over  the  delivery  end  of  the  tube  k,  cold  water  substituted 
for  hot  in  the  trough  ar,  the  iron  screen  removed,  and  combustion 
proceeded  with  in  the  usual  way.  This  will  take  from  fifty  to  sixty 
minutes.  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  tube  is  heated  to  redness^  the 
gas  is  turned  off*,  and  the  tube  immediately  exhausted,  the  gases  pro- 
duced being  transferred  to  the  tube  placed  to  receive  themu    When 
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the  exhaustion  is  complete,  the  test  tube  of  gas  maj  be  lemoyed  in 
a  small  beaker,  and  transferred  to  the  gas  analysis  apparatus. 

This  gas  collected  consists  of  carbonic  anhydride,  nitric  oxide, 
nitrogen,  and  (very  rarely)  carbonic  oxide,  which  can  readily  be 


Fig.  44. 

separated  and  estimated  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  gas  analysia 
This  is  rapidly  accomplished  with  the  apparatus  described  in 
Part  VII.,  or  the  simpler  form,  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram, 
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which,  whilst  it  does  not  permit  of  analysis  by  explosion,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  for  this  particular  operation.  It  is  essentially 
that  described  by  Frankland  (J.  C.  S.  [2]  vL  p.  109),  but  is 
slightly  modified  in  arrangement.  In  the  diagram,  a  c  d  \r  ?k 
measuring  tube,  of  which  the  cylindrical  portion  a  is  370  m.m. 
long,  and  18  m.m.  in  internal  diameter,  the  part  c  40  uLm.  long, 
and  7  m.m.  in  diameter,  and  the  part  d  175  m.m.  long,  and  2*5  m.m. 
in  diameter.  To  the  upper  end  of  d  a  tube,  with  a  capillary  bore 
and  stop-cock  /,  is  attached,  and  bent  at  right  angles.  Allowing 
20  m.m.  for  each  of  the  conical  portions  at  the  joints  between  a 
and  c,  and  c  and  r?,  and  25  m.m.  for  the  vertical  part  of  the  capil- 
lary tube,  the  vertical  measurement  of  the  entire  tube  is  650  m.m. 
It  is  graduated  carefully,  from  below  upward,  at  intervals  of  10  m.m., 
the  zero  being  about  100  m.m.  from  the  end,  as  about  that  length 
of  it  is  hidden  by  its  support,  and  therefore  unavailable.  The 
topmost  10  m.m.  of  d  should  be  divided  into  single  millimeters. 
At  the  free  end  of  the  capillary  tube  a  small  steel  cap,  shown  in 
fig.  45,  B,  is  cemented  gas-tight.     The  lower  end  of  a  is  drawn  out 


Fig.  45. 

to  a  diameter  of  5  m.m.  The  tube  h  is  about  1  2  meter  long,  and 
6  m.m.  internal  diameter,  is  drawn  out  like  a  at  the  lower  end,  and 
graduated  in  millimeters  from  below  upward,  the  zero  being  about 
100  m.m.  from  the  end.*  The  tubes  a  c  d  and  h  pass  through  a 
caoutchouc  stopper  o,  which  fits  into  the  lower  end  of  a  glass 
cylinder  n  w,  intended  to  contain  water  to  give  a  definite  tempera- 
ture to  the  gas  in  measuring.  The  zeros  of  the  graduations  should 
be  about  10  m.m.  above  this  stopper.  Immediately  below  this 
the  tubes  are  firmly  clasped  by  the  wooden  clamp  j)  (shown  in  end 
elevation  and  plan  at  fig.  44,  B,  C),  the  two  parts  of  which  are 
drawn  together  by  screws,  the  tubes  being  protected  from  injury  by 
a  piece  of  caoutchouc  tube  fitted  over  each.  The  clamp  is  supported 
on  an  upright  piece  of  wood,  screwed  firmly  to  the  base  A.  If  the 
stopper  0  is  carefully  fitted,  and  the  tubes  tightly  clamped,  no 
other  support  than  p  will  be  necessary.  The  tubes  below  the  clamp 
are  connected  by  joints  of  caoutchouc  covered  with  tape,  and 
strongly  bound  with  wire,  to  the  vertical  legs  of  the  union-piece  q, 
to  the  horizontal  leg  of  which  is  attached  a  long  caoutchouc  tube 
of  about  2  m.m.  internal  diameter,  which  passes  to  the  glass  reser- 
voir t     This  tube  must  be  covered  with  strong  tape,  or  (less 

*  The  graduation  is  not  shown  in  tho  diagram. 
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conveniently)  have  a  lining  of  canvas  between  two  layers  of  caout- 
chouc, as  it  will  be  exposed  to  considerable  pressure.  In  its  coarse 
it  passes  through  the  double  screw  steel  pinch-cock  r,  the  lower  bar 
of  which  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  clamp  p.  It  is  essential  that 
the  screws  of  the  pinch-cock  should  have  smooth  collars  like  that 
shown  in  fig.  45  A,  and  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  upper  bar 
of  the  pinch-cock  should  bo  quite  flat,  the  surfaces  between  which 
the  tube  is  passed  being  cylindrical 

Frankland  has  introduced  a  form  of  joint  by  which  the  steel 
caps  and  clamp  are  dispensed  with.  The  capillary  tube  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  c  c^  is  expanded  into  a  small  cup  or  funnel,  and 
the  capillary  tube  of  the  laboratory  vessel  bent  twice  at  right 
angles,  the  end  being  drawn  out  in  a  conical  form  to  fit  into  the 
neck  of  the  above-named  cup.  The  opposed  surfaces  are  fitted 
by  grinding  or  by  covering  the  conical  end  of  the  laboratory 
vessel  with  thin  sheet  caoutchouc.  The  joint  is  kept  tight  by 
an  elastic  band  attached  at  one  end  to  the  stand,  and  at  the  other 
to  a  hook  on  the  horizontal  tube  of  the  laboratory  vessel,  and 
the  cup  is  filled  with  mercury. 

In  the  base  A  is  fixed  a  stout  iron  rod,  1  '4  meter  long,  with  a 
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Fig.  46. 


Fig.  47. 


short  horizontal  arm  at  its  upper  end,  containing  two  grooved 
pulleys.  The  reservoir  t  is  suspended  by  a  cord  passing  over  these 
pulleys,  and  attached  to  an  eye  u  in  the  iron  rod,  the  length  of  the 
cord  being  such  that,  when  at  full  stretch,  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir  is  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  clamp  />.  A  loop  is  made 
on  the  cord,  which  can  be  secured  by  a  hook  v  on  the  rod,  so  that 
.when  thus  suspended,  the  bottom  of  /  is  about  100  m.m.  above  the 
stop-cock  /.  A  stout  clastic  band  fitted  round  t  at  its  largest 
diameter  acts  usefully  as  a  fender  to  protect  it  from  an  accidental 
blow  against  the  iron  rod.  A  thermometer  e,  suspended  by  a  wire 
hook  from  the  edge  of  the  cylinder  n  w,  gives  the  temperature  of 
the  contained  water,  the  uniformity  of  which  may  be  insured 
(though  it  is  scarcely  necessary)  by  passing  a  slow  succession  of 
bubbles  of  air  through  it,  or  by  moving  up  and  down  in  it  a  wire 
with  its  end  bent  into  the  form  of  a  ring.  The  jar  k  is  called  the 
laboratory  vessel,  and  is  100  m.ni.  high,  and  38  m.ni.  in  internal 
diameter,  having  a  capillary  tube,  glass  stop-cock,  and  steel  cap  f/  h 
exactly  like  /  g.  The  mercury  trough  I  is  shown  in  figs.  46  and 
47.  It  is  of  solid  mahogany,  265  m.m.  long,  80  m.m.  broad,  and 
90  m.m.  deep,  outside  measurement.    The  rim  a  a  a  a  is  8  m.m. 
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broad,  and  15  m.m.  deep.  The  excavation  b  is  230  m.m.  long, 
26  m.m.  broad,  and  65  m.m.  deep,  with  a  circular  cavity  to  receive 
the  laboratory  vessel  sunk  at  one  end,  45  m.m.  in  diameter,  and 
20  m.m.  in  deptli  below  the  top  of  the  excavation.  Two  small 
lateral  indentations  e  c  (fig.  47)  near  the  other  end  accommodate  a 
capsule  for  transferring  to  the  trough  tubes  containing  gas.  This 
trough  rests  upon  a' telescope  table,  which  can  be  fixed  at  any 
height  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  is  supported  on  three  feet  It 
must  be  arranged,  so  that  when  the  laboratory  vessel  is  in  its  place 
in  the  trough,  the  two  steel  caps  exactly  correspond  face  to  face. 

The  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tubes  b  and  a  c  df, 
caused  by  capillary  action,  when  both  are  freely  open  to  the  air, 
must  be  ascertained  by  talcing  several  careful  observations.  This 
will  be  different  for  each  of  the  portions  a  c  and  d,  and  must  be 
added  to  or  deducted  from  the  observed  pressure,  as  the  mercury 
when  thus  freely  exposed  m  both  tubes  to  the  atmospheric  pressure 
stands  in  a  c  or  e^  above  or  below  that  in  b.  This  correction  will 
include  also  any  that  may  be  necessary  for  difference  of  level  of  the 
zeros  of  the  graduations  of  the  two  tubes,  and,  if  the  relative 
positions  of  these  be  altered,  it  must  be  redetermined.  A  small 
telescope,  sliding  on  a  vertical  rod,  should  be  used  in  these  and 
all  other  readings  of  the  level  of  mercury. 

The  capacity  of  the  measuring  tube  a  c  (i  at  each  graduation 
must  now  be  determined.  This  is  readily  done  by  first  filling  the 
whole  apparatus  with  mercury,  so  that  it  drips  from  the  cap  g, 
Tlie  stop-cock  /  is  then  closed,  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  tube  slipped 
over  the  cap,  and  attached  to  a  funnel  supplied  with  distilled 
water.  The  reservoir  /  being  lowered,  the  clamp  r  and  the  stop- 
cock /  are  opened,  so  that  the  mercury  returns  to  the  reservoir, 
water  entering  through  the  capillary  tube.  As  soon  as  it  is  below 
the  zero  of  the  graduation,  the  stop-cock  /  is  closed,  the  funnel  and 
caoutchouc  tube  removed  from  the  cap,  and  the  face  of  the  last 
slightly  greased  in  order  that  water  may  pass  over  it  without 
adhering.  Now  raise  the  reservoir,  open  the  stop-cock  /,  and  allow 
the  water  to  flow  gently  out  until  the  top  of  the  convex  smfeuse  of 
the  mercury*  in  a  just  coincides  with  the  zero  of  the  graduation. 
The  mercury  should  be  controlled  by  the  clamp  r,  so  that  the  water 
issues  under  very  slight  pressure.  Note  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  water-jacket,  and  proceed  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
water,  collecting  it  as  it  drops  from  the  steel  cap  in  a  small  carefully 
weighed  glass  flask.  When  the  mercury  has  risen  through  100  m.m. 
stop  the  flow  of  water,  and  weigh  the  flask.  The  weight  of  water 
which  was  contained  between  the  graduations  0  and  100  on  the 
tube  is  then  known,  and  if  the  temperature  bo  4°  C,  the  weight  in 
grams  will  express  the  capacity  of  that  part  of  the  tube  in  cubic 
centimeters.  If  the  temperature  be  other  than  4''  C,  the  volume 
must  be  calculated  by  the  aid  of  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of 
water  by  heat.    In  a  similar  way  the  capacity  of  the  tube  at 
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successive  graduations  about  100  m.m  apart  is  ascertained,  the 
last  determination  in  a  being  at  the  highest,  and  the  first  in  c  at 
the  lowest  graduation  on  the  cylindrical  part  of  each  tube  ;  the 
tube  between  these  points  and  similar  points  on  c  and  d  being  so 
distorted  by  the  glass  blower  that  observations  could  not  well  be 
made.  The  capacity  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points  being  ascer- 
tained, that  at  each  of  the  intermediate  graduations  may  be 
calculated,  and  a  table  arranged  with  the  capacity  marked  against 
each  graduation.  As  the  calculations  in  the  analysis  are  made  by 
the  aid  of  logaritlims,  it  is  convenient  to  enter  on  this  table  the 
logarithms  of  the  ca^mcities  instead  of  the  natural  numbers. 

In  using  tlie  apparatus,  the  stop-cocks  on  the  measuring  tube  and 
laboratory  vessel  should  be  slightly  greased  with  a  mixture  of  resin 
cerate  and  oil,  the  whole  apparatus  carefully  filled  with  mercury, 
and  the  stop-cock  /  closed ;  next  place  the  laboratory  vessel  in 
position  in  the  mercury  trough,  and  suck  out  the  air.  This  is 
readily  and  rapidly  done  by  the  aid  of  a  short  piece  of  caoutchouc 
tube,  placed  in  the  vessel  just  before  it  is  put  into  the  mercury 
trough,  and  drawn  away  as  soon  as  the  air  is  removed.  Suck  out 
any  small  bubbles  of  air  still  left  through  the  capillary  tube,  and 
as  soon  as  the  vessel  is  entirely  free  from  air  close  the  stop-cock. 
Slightly  grease  the  faces  of  both  caps  with  resin  cerate  (to  which  a 
little  oil  should  be  added  if  very  stiff),  and  clamp  them  tightly 
together.  On  opening  both  stop-cocks  mercury  should  flow  freely 
through  the  capillary  communication  thus  formed,  and  the  whole 
should  be  quite  free  from  air.  To  ascertain  if  the  joints  are  all  in 
good  order,  close  the  stop-cock  //,  and  lower  the  reservoir  ^  to  its 
lowest  position ;  the  joints  and  stop-cocks  will  thus  be  subjected  to 
a  pressure  of  nearly  half  an  atmosphere,  and  any  leakage  would 
speedily  be  detected.  If  all  bo  right,  restore  the  reservoir  to  its 
upper  position. 

Transfer  the  tube  containing  the  gas  to  be  analyzed  to  an 
ordinary  porcelain  mercury  trough ;  exchange  the  beaker  in  which 
it  has  been  standing  for  a  small  porcelain  capsule,  and  transfer  it  to 
the  mercury  trough  Z,  the  capsule  finding  ample  room  where  the 
trough  is  widened  by  the  recess  D. 

Carefully  decant  the  gas  to  the  laboratory  vessel,  and  add  a  drop 
or  two  of  potassic  bichromate  solution  (B.  ?/)  from  a  small  pipette 
with  a  bent  capillary  delivery  tube,  to  ascertain  if  the  gas  contains 
any  sulphurous  anhydride.  If  so,  the  yellow  solution  will  imme- 
diately become  green  from  the  formation  of  a  chromic  salt,  and  the 
gas  must  be  allowed  to  stand  over  the  chromate  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  a  little  more  of  the  solution  being  added  if  necessary. 
The  absorption  may  be  greatly  accelerated  by  gently  shaking  from 
time  to  time  the  stand  on  which  the  mercury  trough  rests,  so  as  to 
cause  the  solution  to  wet  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  With  care  this 
may  be  done  without  danger  to  the  apparatus.  Mercury  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  slowly  into  the  laboratory  vessel  during  the  whole 
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time,  as  the  drops  falling  tend  to  maintain  a  circulation  both  in 
the  gas  and  in  the  absorbing  liquid.  The  absence  of  sulphurous 
anhydride  being  ascertained,  both  stop-cocks  are  set  fully  open,  the 
reservoir  t  lowered,  and  the  gas  transferred  to  the  measuring  tube. 
The  stop-cock  h  should  be  closed  as  soon  as  the  liquid  from  the 
laboratory  vessel  is  within  about  10  m.m.  of  it.  The  bore  of  the 
capillary  tube  is  so  fine,  that  the  quantity  of  gas  contained  in  it  is 
too  small  to  affect  the  result.  Next  bring  the  top  of  the  meniscus 
of  mercury  seen  through  the  telescope  exactly  to  coincide  with  one 
of  the  graduations  on  the  measuring  tube,  the  passage  of  mercury 
to  or  fi'om  the  reservoir  being  readily  controlled  by  the  pinch-cock  r. 
Note  the  position  of  the  mercury  in  the  measuring  tube  and  in  the 
pressure  tube  ft,  the  temperature  of  the  water-jacket,  and  the  height 
of  the  barometer,  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  pressure  tube  and 
barometer  being  read  to  the  tenth  of  a  m.m.  and  the  thermometer 
to  O'F  C.  This  done,  introduce  into  tlie  laboratory  vessel  from  a 
pipette  with  a  bent  point,  a  few  drops  of  potassic  hydrate  solution 
(B.  6),  and  return  the  gas  to  the  laboratory  vessel.  The  absorption 
of  carbonic  anhydride  will  be  complete  in  about  three  to  five 
minutes,  and  if  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  large,  may  be  much 
accelerated  by  gently  shaking  the  stand  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
throw  up  the  liquid  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  If  the  small 
pipettes  used  to  introduce  the  various  solutions  are  removed  from 
the  mercury  trough  gently,  they  will  always  contain  a  little  mercury 
in  the  bend,  which  will  suffice  to  keep  the  solution  from  flowing 
out,  and  they  may  be  kept  in  readiness  for  use  standing  upright  in 
glass  cylinders  or  other  convenient  supports.  At  the  end  of  five 
minutes  the  gas,  which  now  consists  of  nitrogen  and  nitric  oxide, 
is  again  transferred  to  the  measuring  tube,  and  the  operation  of 
measuring  repeated  ;  the  barometer,  however,  need  not  be  observed, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  more  than  once  for  each  analysis,  as 
the  atmospheric  pressure  will  not  materially  vary  during  the 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes  required.  Next  pass  into  the  labora- 
tory vessel  a  few  drops  of  saturated  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid 
(B.  t),  and  return  the  gas  upon  it.  The  object  of  adding  the 
pyrogallic  acid  at  this  stage  is  to  ascertain  if  oxygen  is  present,  as 
sometimes  happens  when  the  total  quantity  of  gas  is  very  small, 
and  the  vacuum  during  the  combustion  but  slightly  impaired. 
Under  such  circumstances,  traces  of  oxygen  are  given  oR  by  the 
cupric  oxide,  and  pass  so  rapidly  over  the  metallic  copper,  as  to 
escape  absorption.  This  necessarily  involves  the  loss  of  any  nitric 
oxide  which  also  escapes  the  copper,  but  this  is  such  a  very  small 
proportion  of  an  already  small  quantity  that  its  loss  will  not 
appreciably  affect  the  result.  If  oxygen  be  present,  allow  the  gas 
to  remain  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  pyrogallate  until  the  liquid 
when  thrown  up  the  sides  of  the  laboratory  vessel  runs  off  without 
leaving  a  dark  red  stain.  If  oxygen  be  not  present,  a  few  bubbles 
of  that  gas  (B.  X)  are  introduced  to  oxidize  the  nitric  oxide  to 
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pemitric  oxide,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  potassic  hydrate.     The 
oxygen  may  be  very  conveniently  added  from  the  gas  pipette  shown 

in  fig.  48,  where  a  6  are  glass 
bulbs  of  about  50  m.m.  dia- 
meter, connected  by  a  glass 
tube,  the  bore  of  which  is 
constricted  at  f,  so  as  to  allow 
mercury  to  pass  but  slowly 
4^  jj    \^_/\^^.^  from  one  bulb  to  the  other, 

J^  ^^^^^^^^  and  thus  control  the  passage 

Fig.  48.  of   gas  through    the    narrow 

delivery  tube  rf.  The  other 
end  e  is  provided  with  a  short  piece  of  caoutchouc  tube,  by  blowing 
through  which  any  dtisired  (quantity  of  gas  may  be  readUy  dcliverecL 
Care  must  be  taken  after  use  that  the  delivery  tulje  is  not  removed 
from  the  trough  till  the  angle  d  is  filled  with  mercury. 

To  replenish  the  pipette  with  oxygen,  fill  the  bulb  h  and  the 
tubes  c  and  d  with  mercury ;  introduce  the  point  of  d  into  a  tube 
of  oxygen  standing  in  the  mercury  trough,  and  draw  air  from  the 
tube  e.  The  gas  in  2)  is  confined  between  the  mercury  in  e  and 
that  in  d. 

When  the  excess  of  oxygen  has  been  absorbed  as  above  described, 
the  residual  gas,  which  consists  of  nitrogen,  is  measured,  and  the 
analysis  is  complete.* 

There  are  thus  obtained  three  sets  of  observations,  from  which, 
by  the  usiml  methods,  we  may  calculate  A  the  total  volume,  B  the 
volume  of  nitric  oxide  and  nitrogen,  and  C  the  volume  of  nitrogen, 
all  reduced  to  0"  C.  and  760  m.m.  pressure ;  from  these  may  be 
obtained 

A  —  B  =  vol.  of  COS 

—  .^       -f  C  =  -    ,y       =  vol.  of  ^S 

and  hence  the  weight  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  can  be  readily  found. 
It  is  much  less  trouble,  however,  to  assume  that  the  gas  in  all 
three  stages  consists  wholly  of  nitrogen ;  then,  if  A  l>e  the  weight 
of  the  total  gas,  B  its  weight  after  treatment  with  potassic  hydrate, 
and  C  after  treatment  with  pyrogallate,  the  weight  of  carbon  will 

be  (A  -  B)^  and  the  weight  of  nitrogen  — ^ — ;  for  the  weights  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  in  e4ual  volumes  of  carbonic  anhydride  and 

*  Wlien  the  quaiitity  of  carbou  U  vory  Ian?c  indued,  traceH  of  corbonio  oxide  are 
oceaaionally  present  in  the  gun,  and  wiU  remain  with  the  nitixwen  after  treatmoit  with 
alkaline  pyrc^inUlate.  When  such  excessive  (luaiititios  of  carbon  are  found,  the  stop- 
rock  /  should  be  closed  when  the  lust  measurement  is  made,  the  laboratory  ressel 
detached,  waihed,  and  replaced  filled  with  mercury.  Introduce  then  a  Uttle  solatiQin 
of  cuprous  chloride  (B.  ic),  and  return  the  gas  upon  it.  Any  carbonic  oxide  wm  be 
absorbed,  and  after  about  five  minutes  the  remaining  nitrogen  nuur  be  measured.  In 
more  than  twenty  oousocutive  analyses  of  waters  of  very  Tarring  kmds,  not  a  trace  oC 
carbonic  oxide  was  foimd  iu  any  of  the  gases  obtained  on  combustion. 
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nitrogen,  at  the  sanio  temperature  and  pressure,  are  as  G  :  14 ;  and 

the  weights  of  nitrogen  in  equal  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  nitric 

oxide  are  as  2  : 1. 

The  weight  of  1  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at  0'*  C.  and  760  ra.m.  is  00012562 

w,     ^        ,    ^      ,        ,    ,  ..       .  0-0012562  xvxp 

gm.,  and  the  formula  for  the  calculation  is  to  =  n  .  ().()Q367/\  TgQ* 

in  which  w  =  the  weiglit  of  nitrogen,  v  the  volume,  p  the  pressure 
corrected  for  tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  t  the  temperature  in 
degrees  centigrade.     To  facilitate  this  calculation,  there  is  given  in 

Table  2  the  logarithmic  value  of  the  expression  /i  .  ().q()367/\  76q 

for  each  tenth  of  a  degree  from  0**  to  29-9°  C,  and  in  Table  1  the 
tension  of  aqueous  vapour  in  millimeters  of  mercury.  As  the 
measuring  tube  is  always  kept  moist  with  water,  the  gas  when 
measured  is  always  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour. 

The  following  example  will  show  the  precise  mode  of  calcula- 
tion : — 


Volume  of  gas 
Temperature 


Height  of  mercury  in  a,  c,  d  . 

h   . 


n 


*t 


It 


Difference    . 
PloB  tension  of  aqueous  vapour 


Deduct  correction  for  capillarity 


Deduct  tills  from  height  of  bar. 
Tension  of  dry  gas  . 

Logarithm  of  Yolume  of  gas  . 

0-(J013562 
»»  »» 


(1  +  0-0<B67t)  760 
tension  of  diy  gas 


A 
Total 

4*4888  C.C. 
13-5* 

W.UI. 

310-0 
193-S 


Logarithm  of  weight  of  gas  calcu-     .. 

hitedasN 3*65738 

-0'001&13l 


B 

After  abflorptkni 

of  CO'J. 

0*26227  c.c. 

13*6- 

480*0 
313-5 


4*40788 
0*0002556 


C 
Nitrogen. 

0-26227  o.c. 
137" 

480*0 
328-2 


116-5 
11*5 

136*5 
11*6 

Add  for  )„.o 
capmorityi^^ 

151*8 
11*7 

128*0 
0-9 

2-2 

1271 

150*3 

165*7 

769*8 
127*1 

769*8 
LV)-3 

769*8 
1657 

612-7 

619-5 

60il 

0-65213 

f*41875 

r*41875 

6*19724 

6*19700 

619604 

2-80801 

2*79204 

2*78111 

4*39680 
0'0002l$^l  gm. 


From  these  weights,  those  of  carbon  and  of  nitrogen  are  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  formulaj  above  mentioned.     Thus — 


A-B-0001287G 
X  3 


B  +  C  =  0000^5052 

-r2 


■ir  7 )0-0r2'8G28  Weight  of  nitrogeu,  00002526 


Weight  of  carbon,  0001837 


When  carbonic  oxide  is  found,  the  corresponding  weight  of 
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nitrogen  may  be  found  in  a  similar  manner,  and  should  be  added 

to  that  corresponding  to  the  carbonic  anhydride  before  multiplying 

3 
by  ijf  and  must  be  deducted  from  the  weight  corresponding  to  the 

volume  after  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  absolute  perfection  of  manipulation 
and  materials,  each  analyst  should  make  several  blank  experiments 
by  evaporating  a  lit^r  of  pure  distilled  water  (B.  a)  with  the  usual 
quantities  of  sulphurous  acid  and  chloride  of  iron,  and,  in  addition, 
0*1  gm.  of  freshly  ignited  sodic  chloride  (in  order  to  furnish  a 
tangible  residue).  The  residue  should  be  burnt  and  the  resulting 
gas  analyzed  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  average  amounts  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  thus  obtained  deducted  from  the  results  of  all  analy- 
ses. This  correction,  whicli  may  be  about  0  0001  gm.  of  C,  and 
0*00005  gm.  of  N,  includes  the  errors  due  to  the  imi)erfection  of 
the  vacuum  produced  by  the  Sprengel  pump,  nitrogen  retained  in 
the  cupric  oxide,  ammonia  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  during 
evaporation,  &c. 

When  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  exceeds  0*007  part 
per  1 00,000,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  loss  of  nitrogen  during 
the  evaporation  by  dissipation  of  ammonia.  This  appears  to  l>e 
very  constant,  and  is  given  in  Table  3,  which  is  calculated  from 
Table  5,  whicli  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  Frankland. 
The  number  in  this  table  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
as  ammonia  present  in  the  water  analyzed  should  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  found  by  combustion.  The  number  thus 
obtained  includes  the  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  this  must  be 
deducted  to  ascertain  the  organic  nitrogen.  If  "ammonia"  is 
determined  instead  of  "nitrogen  as  ammonia,"  Table  5  may  be 
used. 

When,  in  operating  upon  sewage,  hydric  metaphosphato  has 
been  employed,  Tables  -4  or  G  should  be  used. 

Bules  for  Convertinfir  Parts  per  100,000  into   Ontins  per  Oallon, 

or  the  reverse. 

To  convert  parts  per  100,000  into  grains  per  gallon,  multiply 
by  0*7. 

To  convert  grains  per  gallon  into  parts  per  100,000,  divide 
by  0*7. 

To  convert  grama  per  liter  into  grains  i>er  gallon,  multiply 
by  70. 
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Aqueous   Vapour   for   each  ^th  degrree  osntiffrada 
from   Qo   to   30o    C.    (Beflrnault). 


Temp. 
C. 

insion  in 
illimelers 

• 

2 

• 

Temp. 
C. 

S  s  <^ 

lis 

Temp. 
C. 

msion  in 

LllimeterH 

Mercury. 

Temp. 
C. 

1= 

1  • 

Temp. 
C. 

b16 

0  S  c 

Hg 

o 

HS-s 

S^ 

_§_ 

hS-s 

0" 

4-6 

60'' 

7  0 

120' 

10-5 

180' 

16-4 

240' 

22-2 

•1 

4-6 

•1 

7-0 

•1 

10-5 

•1 

15-5 

-1 

22-8 

•2 

47 

•2 

71 

•2 

10-6 

•2 

15-6 

•2 

22-5 

•3 

4-7 

•3 

7-1 

•3 

107 

•3 

157 

•3 

22-6 

•4 

47 

•4 

7-2 

•4 

107 

•4 

157 

•4 

227 

•5 

4-8 

•5 

7-2 

•5 

10-8 

5 

15-8 

•5 

22-9 

•6 

4-8 

•6 

'  7-3 

•6 

10  9 

•6 

15-9 

•6 

23  0 

•7 

4-8 

7 

7-3 

7 

10-9 

7 

160 

7 

231 

•8 

4-9 

•8 

7-4 

•8 

11-0 

•8 

161 

•8 

23-3 

•9 

4-9 

•9 

7*4 

•9 

HI 

•9 

16-2 

•9 

23*4 

10 

4-9 

7*0 

7-5 

13  0 

11-2 

190 

16-3 

25  0 

23-6 

•1 

50 

•1 

7-5 

•1 

11-2 

•1 

16-4 

•1 

237 

•2 

5-0 

•2 

7-6 

•2 

11-3 

•2 

16-6 

•2 

28-8 

•3 

5-0 

•3 

7-6 

•3 

11-4 

•3 

167 

•3 

24-0 

•4 

51 

•4 

77 

•4 

11-5 

•4 

16-8 

•4 

24-1 

•5 

51 

•5 

7-8 

•5 

11-5 

•5 

16-9 

•5 

24-8 

•6 

6-2 

•6 

7*8 

•6 

11-6 

•6 

17-0 

•6 

24*4 

•7 

5-2 

7 

7-9 

7 

117 

7 

17-1 

7 

24*6 

•8 

5-2 

•8 

7*9 

•8 

11-8 

•8 

17*2 

•8 

247 

•9 

5-3 

•9 

8-0 

•9 

11-8 

•9 

17-8 

•9 

24*8 

20 

5-3 

8*0 

8-0 

140 

11-9 

200 

17-4 

260 

25  0 

•1 

5-3 

1 

81 

•1 

12-0 

•1 

175 

•1 

251 

•2 

5-4 

•2 

8-1 

•2 

12-1 

•2 

17-6 

•2 

25  8 

•3 

5*4 

•3 

8-2 

•3 

121 

•3 

17-7 

•3 

25-4 

•4 

5-5 

•4 

8-2 

•4 

12-2 

•4 

17-8 

•4 

25-6 

•5 

5-5 

•5 

8-3 

•5 

12-3 

•5 

17-9 

•5 

257 

•6 

6-5 

•6 

83 

•6 

12-4 

•6 

18-0 

•6 

26-9 

•7 

5-6 

7 

8*4 

7 

12  6 

7 

18-2 

7 

260 

•8 

5-6 

•8 

8-5 

•8 

12-5 

•8 

18-3 

•8 

26*2 

•9 

5-6 

•9 

8-5 

•9 

12-6 

•9 

18-4 

•9 

26*4 

3  0 

67 

90 

8-6 

150 

127 

210 

18-5 

270 

26-6 

•1 

67 

•1 

8-6 

•1 

12-8 

•1 

18-6 

•1 

267 

•2 

5-8 

•2 

87 

•2 

12-9 

•2 

187 

•2 

26-8 

•3 

5-8 

•3 

87 

•3 

12-9 

•3 

18-8 

•3 

270 

•4 

5-8 

•4 

8-8 

•4 

130 

•4 

190 

•4 

271 

•5 

5-9 

•5 

8-9 

•5 

181 

•5 

191 

•5 

27-8 

•6 

5-9 

•6 

8-9 

•6 

18-2 

•6 

19-2 

•6 

27-6 

•7 

CO 

7 

90 

7 

18-3 

7 

19-8 

7 

27-6 

•8 

6  0 

•8 

9  0 

•8 

13-4 

•8 

19*4 

•8 

27-8 

•9 

6-1 

•9 

9-1 

•9 

13-5 

•9 

19-6 

•9 

27-9 

40 

61 

100 

9*2 

16-0 

13-5 

22-0 

197 

28-0 

28-1 

•1 

61 

•1 

9-2 

•1 

13-6 

•1 

19-8 

•1 

28-3 

•2 

6-2 

•2 

9-3 

•2 

137 

•2 

19-9 

•2 

28-4 

•3 

6-2 

•3 

9-3 

•3 

18-8 

•8 

200 

•3 

28-6 

•4 

6-3 

•4 

9-4 

•4 

13-9 

•4 

201 

•4 

28-8 

•5 

6-3 

•5 

9-5 

•5 

14-0 

•6 

20-3 

•5 

28-9 

•6 

6-4 

•6 

9*5 

•6 

14  1 

•6 

20-4 

•6 

291 

•7 

6-4 

7 

9-6 

7 

14-2 

7 

20-6 

7 

29-3 

•8 

6-4 

•8 

97 

•8 

14-2 

•8 

20-6 

•8 

29*4 

•9 

6-5 

•9 

97 

•9 

14-8 

•9 

20-8 

•9 

§9*6 

50 

6-6 

110 

9-8 

170 

14-4 

28  0 

20-9 

29-0 

29-8 

•1 

6-6 

•1 

9-9 

•1 

14-5 

•1 

21-0 

•1 

80-0-^ 

•2 

6-6 

•2 

9-9 

•2 

14-6 

•2 

211 

•2 

801 

•3 

67 

•3 

10-0 

•3 

147 

•8 

21-8 

•8 

80-8 

•4 

67 

•4 

10-1 

•4 

14-8 

•4 

21-4 

•4 

80-6 

•5 

6*8 

•5 

101 

•5 

14-9 

•5 

21-6 

•6 

807 

•6 

6-8 

•6 

10-2 

•6 

16-0 

•6 

217 

•6 

80-8 

•7 

6-9 

7 

10-8 

7 

161 

7 

21-8 

7 

81-0 

•8 

6-9 

•8 

10-8 

•8 

16-2 

•8 

21-9 

•8 

81*2 

•9 

7-0 

•9 

10-4 

•9 

16-8 

•9 

2ai 

[     -^ 

\^  ^VV 
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TABLE  2. 

Seduction  of  Cubic  Centimeters  of  Nitrogen  to  Onuns. 

Log.  (X  +  0003670760  ^^^  ®*®^  *®°^  ^^  *  degree  from  0**  to  30*  C. 


t.c. 

00 
6*21824 

01 

02 

03 

1 

a4 

761 

0-5 

0-6 

07 

08 

0-9 

0 

808 

793 

777 

745 

729 

713 

697 

681 

1 

665 

649 

633 

617 

601 

586 

570 

554 

538 

522 

2 

507 

491 

475 

459 

443 

427 

412 

396 

380 

364 

3 

349 

333 

318 

302 

286 

270 

255 

239 

223 

208 

4 

192 

177 

161 

145 

130 

114 

098 

083 

067 

051 

5 

035 

020 

004 

•989 

•973 

•957 

•942 

•926 

•911 

•896 

6 

6-20879 

864 

848 

833 

817 

801 

786 

770 

765 

739 

7 

723 

708 

692 

676 

661 

645 

629 

614 

598 

683 

8 

567 

552 

536 

521 

505 

490 

474 

459 

448 

428 

9 

413 

397 

382 

366 

351 

335 

320 

301 

289 

274 

10 

259 

244 

228 

213 

198 

182 

167 

151 

136 

121 

11 

106 

090 

075 

060 

045 

029 

014 

•999 

•984 

•969 

12 

619953 

938 

923 

907 

892 

877 

862 

846 

831 

816 

f  13 

800 

785 

770 

755 

740 

724 

709 

694 

679 

664 

U 

648 

633 

618 

603 

588 

573 

558 

543 

528 

613 

15 

497 

482 

467 

452 

437 

422 

407 

392 

377 

362 

16 

346 

331 

316 

301 

286 

271 

256 

241 

226 

211 

17 

196 

181 

166 

151 

136 

121 

106 

091 

076 

061 

18 

046 

031 

016 

001 

•986 

•971 

•956 

•941 

•926 

•911 

19 

618897 

882 

867 

852 

837 

822 

807 

792 

777 

762 

20 

748 

733 

718 

703 

688 

673 

659 

644 

629 

614 

21 

600 

585 

570 

555 

540 

526 

511 

496 

481 

466 

22 

452 

437 

422 

408 

393 

378 

363 

349 

334 

319 

23 

305 

290 

275 

261 

246 

231 

216 

202 

187 

172 

24, 

158 

143 

128 

114 

099 

084 

070 

055 

041 

026 

25 

012 

•997 

•982 

•968 

•953 

•938 

•924 

•909 

•895 

•880 

26 

617866 

851 

837 

822 

808 

793 

779 

764 

760 

735 

27 

721 

706 

692 

677 

663 

648 

634 

619 

606 

690 

28 

576 

561 

547 

532 

518 

503 

489 

475 

4eo 

446 

29 

s         432 

417 

403 

388 

374 

360 

345 

331 

816 

302 
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TABLE  3. 


Loss  of  Nitroflren  by  ETaporation  of  NH^. 
With  Sulphuroua  Aoid. 

Parts  per  100,000. 


N  as 

Loss 

Nas 

Loss 

Nas 

Loss 

Nas 

Loss 

Nas 

Loss 

Nas 

Loss 

NHS. 

of  N. 

NH8. 

of  N. 

NH«. 

of  N. 

NHS. 

of  N. 

NH8. 

of  N. 

NHS. 

of  N. 

50 

1741 

3-9 

1-425 

2-8 

•898 

17 

•370 

•6 

-145. 

•0* 

•009 

4-9 

1717 

3-8 

378 

27 

*850 

1-6 

•338 

•5 

•109 

-03 

•007 

4-8 

1*093 

37 

330 

2-6 

-802 

1-5 

•324 

-4 

•075 

•02 

•005 

47 

1-669 

8-6 

282 

2-5 

•754 

1-4 

•309 

•3 

•057 

•01 

•008 

4*6 

1-645 

3-5 

234 

2-4 

706 

1-3 

•295 

-2 

•038 

•006 

-002 

45 

1621 

3-4 

186 

2-3 

-658 

1-2 

•280 

•1 

•020 

•007 

•001 

4-4 

1-596 

3-3 

i;w 

2-2 

•610 

1-1 

•266 

•00 

•018 

4-3 

1-574 

3-2 

090 

21 

•562 

1-0 

•252 

•08 

•017 

4-2 

1-550 

31 

042 

20 

•614 

•9 

•237 

•07 

•015 

41 

1-521 

3-0 

991 

1-9 

•466 

•8 

•217 

•06 

•013 

40 

1-473 

2-9 

'916 

1-8 

•418 

-7 

181 

•05 

•Oil 

TABLE  4. 


Loss  of  Nitroflren  by  Evaporation  of  NHs. 
With  Hydrlo  Uetaphosphate. 

Farts  per  100,000. 


s 
1 

i 

• 
to 

o         i 

i 

• 

o      3 

rated. 

1 

• 

nxne 
rated. 

• 

• 

100  c.c. 

3 

1         > 

1 

3 

J  ? 

9 

3 

28L 

100  c.c. 

3 

J 

82 

•482     100 

C.C. 

5-9 

•385     100 

C.C. 

3-6 

1-8 

•142 

81 

•477 

5-8 

•381 

3-5 

277 

•  •  • 

1-2 

•186 

80 

•473 

57 

•377 

84 

1272 

•  •  • 

1-1 

•129 

7-9 

•469 

5'6 

•378 

8-3 

267 

•  •■ 

1-0 

•123 

7-8 

•465 

5-5 

•368 

3-2 

^1 

•  •• 

-9 

•117 

77 

•461 

5-4 

•364 

3-1 

«W 

•  •  • 

-8 

•111 

7-6 

•456 

53 

-360 

80      ■ 

240 

260  c.c. 

•7 

•068 

75 

-452 

52 

•356 

2-9      • 

242 

•  •  • 

•6 

•078 

7-4 

-448 

5-1 

•352 

2-8      • 

236 

•  •  • 

-5 

•061 

7-3 

•4U 

5-0 

•347 

27 

230 

500  c.c. 

•4 

•046 

1 

72 

'UO 

4-9 

•818 

2-6      • 

223 

... 

-3 

•096 

71 

•436 

4-8 

•338 

2-5      ■ 

217 

1000  c.c. 

•2 

•084 

7-0 

•431 

4-7 

•834 

2-4 

211 

• « • 

•1 

•018 

. 

6-9 

•427 

4-6 

•829 

2-3 

205 

•  •« 

•09 

•on 

t      . 

68 

-423 

4-5 

•324 

2-2 

196 

... 

-OR 

•010 

67 

•419 

4-4 

•319 

21 

192 

•  •  • 

•07 

•006 

6-6 

•414 

43 

•315 

20 

\m 

... 

•06 

•007 

6-5 

-410 

42 

•310 

1-9 

\m 

•  •  • 

-(tfi 

•006 

6-4 

•406 

41 

-305 

1-8 

173 

•  ■  • 

•04 

•006 

6-3 

•402 

40 

•801 

17 

167 

•  •  • 

-08 

•004 

62 

•398 

39 

-296 

16 

161 

•  •  • 

•02 

•008 

61 

•894 

88 

•291 

1-5 

154 

•  •• 

•01 

-001 

• 

60 

•889 

87 

*286 

1-4 

148 
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LoM  of  NitroB«n  by  Enporfttton  of  HH*. 

"Wltli  Snlplmroiia  Acid. 

Put*  per  100,000. 


KB*. 

K 

NHl. 

0(N. 

f 

NB>-|ifir. 

MHi. 

^. 

SBi. 

Lob 

11 

ii 

H 

■T2J 
707 

i 

uo 

4-3 
37 

■371 
•Mi 

row 

3-«       -977 

3-5  1  -as? 

si 

il    ■  TOO 

51  :S 
2-6  1  -sei 
!-s     -Ma 

23 

1«J 

IJ 

■aai 

1 

-»sa 

■7 
■« 

■aso 

■SB 

■laa 

■138 
-KM 

1 

■017 

•OB 
■07 
■OS 

■OS 

s 

■ou 

■013 

■ou 

■010 

■ooe 

■004 
■008 

iXIl 

TABLE  6. 

Iioaa  of  Nltrorai  by  Enporstlon  of  ITHi. 

With  Hydrio  ICaUplioaplikte. 

Purta  pw  100,000. 


t 

n 

55 

J 

4 

s 

IB 

■s 

i 

It 

1 

ll 

5 

2 

J 

100O.C. 

1    0 

■4« 

■173 
-MS 
■US 
■4M 

... 

8- 
S' 

3sa 

379 

-373 
3GB 
305 

100  C,q. 

1 

1 

■2ff7 

lOOco. 

1-5 

■143 
■137 

-133 

;iia 

■*5fl 

6- 

361 

-!S2 

i»c.o. 

■9 

S' 

■M7 

-US 

3U 

'243 

■070 

: 

-4iS 

B- 

151 

■sse 

-fl 

-Ooo 

'MS 

0- 

348 

'231 

-oeo 

■Ml 

MS 

£26 

'43S 

■221 

■4M 

137 

■020 

■«1 

87 

-211 

-010 

■«8 

5; 

BO 

■lU 

-OB 

-008 

■ 

■*zi 

132 

-iw 

■07 

■007 

■417 

s- 

118 

■100 

■03 

-OOB 

-003 

■1 

■410 

•173 

■04 

■407 

6' 

300 

-OS 

-oos 

■403 

103 

-1 

-OGS 

: 

-400 

-1«4 

■01 

■on 

■3M 

4' 

IH 

■3 

■SB3 
■389 

'148 
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6.   Estimation  of  Total  Solid  Matter. 

Evaporate  over  a  steam  or  water  bath  half  a  liter  or  a  less  quan- 
tity of  the  water  in  a  platinum  dish  which  has  been  heated  to 
redness  and  carefully  weighed.  The  water  should  be  filtered  or 
unfiltered,  according  to  the  decision  made  in  that  respect  at  the 
commencement  of  the  analysis.  The  quantity  to  be  taken  is 
regulated  chiefly  by  the  amount  of  nitrate  present,  as  the  residue 
from  this  operation  is,  with  certain  exceptions,  employed  for  the 
determination  of  the  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites.  As  a  general 
rule,  for  water  supplies  and  river  water  half  a  liter  should  be  used  ; 
for  shallow  well  water's,  a  quarter  of  a  liter.  Of  sewages,  100  cc, 
and  of  waters  containing  more  than  0'08  part  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia 
per  100,000,  a  quarter  of  a  liter  will  generally  be  convenient,  as  in 
these  cases  the  residue  will  not  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  nitro- 
gen as  nitrates  and  nitrites ;  and  the  only  point  to  be  considered  is 
to  have  a  quantity  of  residue  suitable  to  weigh.  It  is  desirable  to 
support  the  platinum  dish  during  evaporation  in  a  glass  ring  with 
a  ilange,  shaped  like  the  top  of  a  beaker,  the  cylindrical  part  being 
about  20  m.m.  deep.  This  is  dropped  iuto  the  metal  ring  on  the 
water  bath,  and  thus  linos  the  metal  with  glass,  and  keeps  the  dish 
clean.  A  glass  disc  with  a  hole  in  it  to  receive  the  dish  is  not 
satisfactory,  as  drops  of  water  conveying  solid  matter  find  their 
way  across  the  under  surface  from  the  metal  vessel  to  the  dish,  and 
thus  soil  it.  As  soon  as  the  evaporation  is  complete,  the  dish 
with  the  residue  is  removed,  its  outer  side  wiped  dry  with  a  cloth, 
and  it  is  dried  in  a  water  or  steam  oven  for  about  three  hours.  It 
is  then  removed  to  a  desiccator,  allowed  to  cool,  weighed  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  returned  to  the  oven,  and  weighed  at  intervals  of  an 
hour,  until  between  two  successive  weighings  it  has  lost  less  than 
0001  gm. 


6.   Estimation  of  Nitrogren  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites. 

The  residue  obtained  in  the  preceding  operation  may  be  used  for 
this  estimation.  Treat  it  with  about  30  cc.  of  hot  distilled  water, 
taking  care  to  submit  the  whole  of  the  residue  to  its  action.  To 
ensure  this  it  is  advisable  to  rub  the  dish  gently  with  the  finger, 
so  as  to  detach  the  solid  matter  as  £eir  as  possible,  and  facilitate 
the  solution  of  the  soluble  matters.  The  finger  may  be  covered 
by  a  caoutchouc  finger-stalL  Then  filter  through  a  very  small 
filter  of  Swedish  paper,  washing  the  disli  several  times  with  small 
quantities  of  hot  distilled  water. 

The  filtrate  must  be  evaporated  in  a  very  small  beaker,  over  a 
steam  bath,  until  reduced  to  about  I  cc,  or  even  to  dryness. 
This  concentrated  solution  is  introduced  into  the  glass  tube  ^own 
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|-^     in  fig.  49,  standing  in  the  porcelain  mercury  trough,  filled 

I  J     up   ta  the  stop-cock   with  mercury.     (If  the  nitrometer 

^/     of  Lunge  Ffig.  37]  is  used  in  place  of  Crum's  tube,  the 

■1^     use  of  the  laboratory  tube  and  gas  apparatus  is  avoided.) 

iN     The  tube  is  210  m.m.  in  total  length,  and  15  m.m.  in 

internal  diameter.     By  pouring  the  Hquid  into  the  cap  at 

the  top,  and  then  cautiously  opening  the  stop-cock,  it  may 

bo  run  into  the  tube  -without  admitting  any  air.    The  beaker 

is  rinsed  once  with  a  very  little  hot  distilled  water,  and 

then  two  or  three  times  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  (c.  a), 

the  volume  of  acid  being  to  that  of  the  aqueous  solution 

about  as  3  : 2.     The  total  volume  of  acid  and  water  should 

1>e  about  6  c.c     Should  any  air  by  chance  be  admitted  at 

this  stage,  it  may  readily  be  removed  by  suction,  the  lips 

,|     being  applied  to  the  cup.     With  care  there  is  but  little 

danger  of  getting  acid  into  the  mouth. 

In  a  few  cases  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  off  on 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  must  be  sucked  out  before 
proceeding. 

Now  grasp  the  tube  firmly  in  the  hand,  closing  the  open 
Fig.  49.  end  by  the  thumb,  which  should  be  first  moistened ; 
withdraw  it  from  the  trough,  incline  it  at  an  angle  of  about 
45^,  the  cup  pointing  from  you,  and  shake  it  briskly  with  a  rapid 
motion  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  so  as  to  throw  the  mercury 
up  towards  the  stop-cock.  After  a  very  little  practice  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  acid  finding  its  way  down  to  the  thumb,  the  mixture 
of  acid  and  mercury  being  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  the  tube.  In  a  few  seconds  some  of  the  mercury  becomes  very 
finely  divided ;  and  if  nitrates  be  present,  in  about  a  minute  or  less 
nitric  oxide  is  evolved,  exerting  a  strong  pressure  on  the  thumb. 
Mercury  is  allowed  to  escape  as  the  reaction  proceeds,  by  partially, 
but  not  wholly,  relaxing  the  pressure  of  the  thumb.  A  slight 
excess  of  pressure  should  be  maintained  within  the  tube  to  prevent 
entrance  of  air  during  the  agitation,  which  must  be  continued 
until  no  more  gas  is  evolved. 

When  the  quantity  of  nitrate  is  very  large,  the  mercury,  on 
shaking,  breaks  up  into  irregular  masses,  which  adhere  to  one 
another  as  if  alloyed  with  lead  or  tin,  and  the  whole  forms  a  stiff 
dark-coloured  paste,  wliicli  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  shake, 
but  nitric  oxide  is  not  evolved  for  a  considerable  time,  then  comes 
off  slowly,  and  afterwards  with  very  great  rapidity.  To  have  room 
for  the  gas  evolved,  the  operator  should  endeavour  to  shake  the 
tube  so  as  to  employ  as  little  as  possible  of  the  contained  mercury 
in  the  reaction.  At  the  close  of  tho  operation  the  finely-divided 
mercury  will  consist  for  tho  most  part  of  minute  spheres,  the  alloyed 
appearance  being  entirely  gone.  An  experiment  with  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrate  may  often  be  saved  from  loss  by  firmly  resisting 
the  escape  of  mercury,  shaking  until  it  is  judged  by  the  appearance 
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of  the  contents  of  the  tube  that  the  reaction  is  complete,  and  then 
on  restoring  the  tube  to  the  mercury  trough,  allowing  the  finely- 
divided  mercury  also  to  escape  in  part.  If  the  gas  evolved  be  not 
more  than  the  tube  will  hold,^  and  there  be  no  odour  of  pernitric 
oxide  from  the  escaped  finely-divided  mercury,  the  operation  may 
bo  considered  successful.  If  the  amount  of  nitrate  be  too  large,  a 
smaller  quantity  of  the  water  must  be  evaporated  and  the  operation 
repeated.  When  no  nitrate  is  present,  the  mercury  usually  mani- 
fests very  little  tendency  to  become  divided,  that  which  does  so 
remains  bright,  and  the  acid  liquid  does  not  become  so  turbid  as  it 
docs  in  other  cases. 

The  reaction  completed,  the  tube  is  taken  up  closed  by  the 
thumb,  and  the  gas  is  decanted  into  the  laboratory  vessel,  and 
measured  in  the  usual  way  in  the  gas  apparatus.  The  nitric  acid 
tube  is  of  such  a  length,  that  when  the  cup  is  in  contact  with  the 
end  of  the  mercury  trough,  the  open  end  is  just  under  the  centre 
of  the  laboratory  vessel.  If  any  acid  has  been  expelled  from  the 
tube  at  the  close  of  the  shaking  operation,  the  end  of  the  tube  and 
the  thumb  should  be  washed  with  water  before  introducing  into 
the  mercury  trough  of  the  gas  apparatus,  so  as  to  remove  any  acid 
which  may  be  adhering,  which  would  destroy  the  wood  of  the 
trough.  Before  passing  the  gas  into  the  measuring  tube  of  the  gas 
apparatus,  a  little  mercury  should  be  allowed  to  run  over  into  the 
laboratory  vessel  to  remove  the  acid  from  the  entrance  to  the 
capillary  tube. 

As  nitric  oxide  contains  half  its  volume  of  nitrogen,  if  half  a 
liter  of  water  has  been  employed,  the  volume  of  nitric  oxide  ob- 
tained will  be  equal  to  the  volume  of  nitrogen  present  as  nitrates 
and  nitrites  in  one  liter  of  the  water,  and  the  weight  of  the 
nitrogen  may  be  calculated  as  directed  in  tlie  paragraph  on  the 
estimation  of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen. 

When  more  than  0*08  part  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia  is  present  in 
100,000  parts  of  liquid,  there  is  danger  of  loss  of  nitrogen  by 
decomposition  of  ammonic  nitrite  on  evaporation ;  and  therefore 
the  residue  from  the  estimation  of  total  solid  matter  cannot  be 
used.  In  such  cases  acidify  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  liquid  with 
dilute  hydric  sulphate,  add  solution  of  potassic  permanganate,  a 
little  at  a  time,  until  the  pink  colour  remains  for  about  a  minute, 
and  render  the  liquid,  just  alkaline  to  litmus  pa^x^r  with  sodic 
ciirbonate.  The  nitrites  present  will  then  be  converted  into 
nitrates,  and  may  be  evaporated  without  fear  of  loss.  Use  as  little 
of  each  re-agent  as  possible.  Sewage  may  be  examined  in  this 
way;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  the  determination, 
as  sewage  is  almost  invariably  free  from  nitrates  and  nitrites. 
Out  of  several  hundred  specimens,  the  writer  only  found  two 
or  three  which  contained  any,  and  even  then  only  in  very 
small  quantity. 
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7.  Estimation  of  Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites  in  Waters 
containinflr  a  very  lar^e  quantity  of  Soluble  ICatter,  witb 
but  little  Ammonia  or  Organic  Nitrogen. 

When  the  quantity  of  soluble  matter  is  excessive,  as,  for  example, 
in  sea-water,  the  preceding  method  is  inapplicable,  as  the  solation 
to  be  employed  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  sufficiently  small  bulk  to  go 
into  the  shaJdng  tube.  If  the  quantity  of  organic  nitrogen  be  less 
than  0*1  part  in  100,000,  the  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites  may 
generally  be  determined  by  the  following  modification  of  Schulze's 
method,  devised  by  K  T.  Chapman.  To  200  c.c.  of  the  water 
add  10  c.c.  of  sodic  hydrate  solution  (C.  c),  and  boil  briskly  in  an 
open  porcelain  dish  until  it  is  reduced  to  about  70  cc  When 
cold  pour  the  residue  into  a  tall  glass  cylinder  of  about  120  cc. 
capacity,  and  rinse  the  dish  with  water  free  from  ammonia.  Add  a 
piece  of  aluminium  foil  of  about  15  sq.  centim.  area,  loading  it  with 
a  piece  of  clean  glass  rod  to  keep  it  from  floating.  Close  the  mouth 
of  the  cylinder  with  a  cork,  bearing  a  small  tube  filled  with  pumice 
(O.  ()  moistened  with  hydric  chloride  free  from  ammonia  (O.  if). 

Hydrogen  will  speedily  be  given  off  from  the  surface  of  the 
aluminium,  and  in  five  or  six  hours  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  as 
nitrates  and  nitrites  will  be  converted  into  ammonia.  Transfer  to 
a  small  retort  the  contents  of  the  cylinder,  together  with  the 
pumice,  washing  the  whole  apparatus  with  a  little  water  free  from 
ammonia.  Distil,  and  estimate  ammonia  in  the  usual  way  with 
Nessler  solution.  It  appears  impossible  wholly  to  exclude 
ammonia  from  the  re-agents  and  apparatus,  and  therefore  some 
blank  experiments  should  bo  made  to  ascertain  the  correction  to  bo 
applied  for  this.  This  correction  is  very  small,  and  appears  to  be 
nearly  constant 

8.    Estimation  of  Nltroaren  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites  by  the  Indiffo 

Process. 

Tliis  method  has  been  fully  described  in  §  67.7. 

0.    Estimation  of  Nitrates  as  Ammonia  by  the  Copper-sine  Couple. 

It  is  well  kno\vn  that  when  zinc  is  immersed  in  copper  sulphate 
solution  it  becomes  covered  with  a  spongy  deposit  of  precipitated 
copper.  If  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate  be  sufficiently  dilute, 
this  deposit  of  copper  is  black  in  colour,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the 
zinc.  It  is,  however,  not  so  generally  known  that  the  zinc  upon 
which  copper  has  thus  been  deposited  possesses  the  power  of  de- 
composing pure  distilled  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
that  it  is  capable  of  efiecting  many  other  decompositions  which  zinc 
alone  cannot.  Among  these  is  the  decomposition  of  nitrates,  and 
the  transformation  of  the  nitric  acid  into  ammonia.  Gladstone 
and  Tribe    have   shown    that  the  action  of  the   "copper-zinc 
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couple*'  (as  they  call  the  conjoined  metals)  upon  a  nitre  solution 
consists  ill  the  electrolysis  of  the  nitre,  resulting  in  the  liberation 
of  hydrogen  and  the  formation  of  zinc  oxide.  This  hydrogen  is 
liberated  upon  and  occluded  by  the  spongy  copper,  and  when  thus 
occluded,  it  is  capable  of  reducing  the  nitre  solution  in  its  vicinity. 
The  nitrate  is  first  reduced  to  nitrite,  and  the  nitrous  acid  is  subse- 
quently transformed  into  ammonia  by  the  further  action  of  the 
hydrogen.  M.  W.  Williams  has  shown  (J.  C.  8.  1881,  p.  100) 
that  even  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  nitre  the  nitric  acid  can  be 
completely  converted  into  ammonia  in  this  manner  with  consider- 
able rapidity ;  and  further,  that  the  reaction  may  be  greatly  hastened 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  influence  of  temperature,  acids,  and 
certain  neutral  salts,  which  increase  the  electrolytic  action  of  the 
couple.  His  experiments  prove  that  carbonic  acid — feeble  acid  as 
it  is — suffices  to  treble  the  speed  of  the  reaction,  and  that  traces  of 
sodic  chloride  (0*1  per  cent.)  accelerated  it  nearly  as  much  as  car- 
bonic acid.  A  rise  of  a  few  degrees  in  temperature  was  also  found 
to  hasten  the  reaction  in  a  very  marked  degree.  The  presence  of 
alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  salts  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  was 
found  to  retard  the  speed  of  the  reduction. 

Williams  has,  upon  those  experiments,  founded  a  simple  and 
expeditious  process  for  estimating  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acid  in 
water  analysis,  which,  when  used  with  skill,  may  be  applied  to  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  waters  with  which  the  analyst  is  usually 
called  upon  to  deal  {Analyst^  1881,  p.  36).  The  requisite  copper- 
zinc  couple  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — The  zinc  employed 
should  be  clean,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  should  be  in  the 
form  of  foil  or  very  thin  sheet.  It  should  be  introduced  into  a 
ilask  or  bottle,  and  covered  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate, 
containing  about  3  per  cent.,  of  the  crystallized  salt,  which  should 
bo  allowed  to  remain  upon  it  until  a  copious,  firmly  adherent  coating 
of  black  copper  has  been  depositicd.  This  deposition  should  not 
be  pushed  too  far,  or  the  copper  will  be  so  easily  detached  that  the 
couple  cannot  be  washed  without  impairing  its  activity.  When 
sufficient  copper  has  been  deposited  the  solution  should  be  poured 
oOr,  and  the  conjoined  metals  washed  with  distilled  water.  The 
wet  couple  is  then  ready  for  usa 

To  use  it  for  the  estimation  of  nitrates  it  should  be  made 
in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle.  After  washing  it  is  soaked 
with  distilled  water ;  to  displace  this,  it  is  first  washed  with 
some  of  the  water  to  be  analyzed,  and  the  bottle  filled  up  with  a 
further  quantity  of  the  water.  The  stopper  is  then  inserted,  and 
the  bottle  allowed  to  digest  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours.  If 
the  bottle  be  well  filled  and  stoppered,  the  temperature  may  be 
raised  to  30^  C,  or  even  higher,  without  any  fear  of  losing  ammonia. 
The  reaction  will  then  proceed  very  rapidly ;  but  if  it  be  desired 
to  hasten  the  reaction  still  more,  a  little  salt  should  be  added 
(about  O'l  gm.  to  every  100  c.c),  or  if  there  be  any  objection  to 
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thb,  the  water  may  have  carbonic  acid  passed  thioo^  it  for  a  few 
minuter  before  it  is  poared  upon  the  coopk.  In  the  case  of  caka- 
reoiis  waters,  the  same  hastening  effect  maj  be  obtained,  and  the 
lime  may  at  the  same  time  be  removed  by  adding  a  Tery  little  pure 
oxalic  acid  to  the  water  before  digesting  it  upon  tlie  couple. 
Williams  has  shown  that  nitrous  acid  idways  remained  in  the 
solution  until  the  reaction  was  finished.  By  testing  for  nitrous 
acid  the  completeness  of  the  reaction  may  be  ascertained  with 
certainty,  and  perhaps  the  most  delicate  test  that  can  be 
applied  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  Griess,  in  which  metapheny- 
Icne-diamine  is  the  re-agent  employed.  When  a  solution  of  this 
substance  is  added  to  a  portion  of  the  fluids  and  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  a  yellow  colouration  is  produced  in  about  half  an 
hour  if  the  least  trace  of  a  nitrite  be  present  The  reaction  easfly 
detects  one  part  of  nitrous  acid  in  ten  millions  of  water.  When 
no  nitrous  acid  is  found,  the  water  is  poured  off*  the  couple  into  a 
stoppered  bottle,  and^  if  turbid^  allowed  to  subside.  A  portion  of 
the  clear  fluid,  more  or  less  according  to  the  concentration  of  the 
nitrates  in  the  water,  is  put  into  a  Nessler  glass,  diluted  if  neces- 
sary, and  titrated  with  Nessler's  re-agent  in  the  ordinaiy  way. 

This  process  may  be  used  for  the  majority  of  ordinary  watera — 
for  those  that  arc  coloured,  and  those  that  contain  magnesium  or 
other  substances  sufKcient  to  interfere  with  the  Nessler  re-agent^ 
a  portion  of  the  fluid  poured  off*  the  couple  should  be  put  into  a 
sinall  retort,  and  distilled  with  a  little  pure  lime  or  sodic  carbonate, 
and  the  titration  of  the  ammonia  performed  upon  the  distillates. 

About  one  s^juarc  decimeter  of  zinc  should  be  used  for  every 
200  c.c.  of  a  water  containing  five  parts  or  less  of  nitric  acid  in 
100,000.  A  larger  proportion  should  be  used  with  waters  richer 
in  nitratea  The  couple,  after  washing,  may  be  used  for  two  or 
three  waters  more.  When  either  carbonic  or  oxalic  or  any  other 
acid  has  been  added  to  the  water,  a  larger  proportion  of  Nessler 
re-agent  should  be  employed  in  titrating  it  than  it  is  usual  to  add. 
3  c.c.  to  100  of  the  water  are  sufficient  in  almost  all  cases. 

Blunt  {Analyst^  vi.  p.  202)  points  out  that  the  abovo  process 
may  1x3  used  without  distillation,  and  with  accuracy,  in  the  case  of 
any  water,  by  adding  oxalic  acid  to  a  double  quantity  of  the 
sample,  dividing,  and  using  one  portion  (clarified  completely  by 
subsidence  in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle),  as  a  comparison  liquid  for 
testing  against  the  other,  which  has  been  treated  with  the  copper-zinc 
couple.  Where  dilution  is  used  it  must  be  done  in  both  portions 
equally.  This  plan  possesses  the  advantages  that  an  equal  turbidity  is 
]>roduccd  byNcsslor  in  both  portions,  and  any  traces  of  ammonia 
contained  in  the  oxalic  acid  will  have  the  errror  due  to  it  corrected. 

In  calculating  the  amount  of  nitnc  acid  contained  in  a  water 
from  the  amount  of  ammonia  obtained  in  this  process,  deductions 
must  of  course  be  made  for  any  ammonia  pre-existing  in  the  water, 
as  well  as  for  that  derived  from  any  nitrous  acid  present 
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10.    Estimation  of  Nitrites  by  Griess's  Method. 

100  C.C  of  the  water  are  placed  iu  a  Nessler  glass,  and  1  c.c. 
each  of  metaphenylene-diamine  and  dilute  acid  (p.  331)  added.  If 
coloixr  is  rapidly  produced  the  water  must  be  diluted  with  distilled 
water  free  from  N'^O',  and  other  trials  made.  The  dilution  is  suffi- 
cient when  colour  is  plainly  seen  at  the  end  of  one  minute.  The  weak 
point  of  the  process  is  that  the  colour  is  progressively  developed ; 
however,  this  is  of  little  consequence  if  the  comparison  with 
standard  nitrite  is  made  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature, 
dilution,  and  duration  of  experiment.  Twenty  minutes  is  a  sufficient 
time  for  allowing  the  colours  to  develop  before  final  comparison. 

M.  W.  Williams  obviates  the  uncertainty  of  the  comparison 
tests  by  using  colourless  Nessler  tubes,  30  m.m.  wide  and 
200  m.m.  long,  graduated  into  millimeters.  They  are  used  as 
follows : — The  comparison  of  the  water  to  be  examined  with 
the  standard  nitrite  is  roughly  ascertained ;  the  glasses  are  then 
filled  to  the  same  height,  and  the  test  added,  and  allowed  to 
stand  a  few  minutes.  Usually  one  will  be  somewhat  deeper 
than  the  other.  The  height  of  the  deeper  coloured  liquid  is 
read  off  on  the  scale,  and  a  portion  removed  with  a  pipette  until 
the  colours  correspond.  Tlie  amount  of  N^O'  in  the  shortened 
column  is  taken  as  equal  to  the  other,  when  a  simple  calculation 
will  show  the  amount  sought. 

11.    Estimation  of  Nitrites  by  Napthylamine. 

Warington  {J.  C.  S.  1881,  p.  231)  has  drawn  attention  to  this 
test,  originally  devised  by  Griess,  and  which  is  of  such  extreme 
delicacy,  that  by  its  means  it  is  possible  to  detect  one  part  of  N'O' 
in  a  thousand  millions  of  water. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Warington  were  made  on  columns 
of  liquid  three  inches  deep,  contained  in  test  tubea  To  10  c.c.  of 
the  liquid  to  be  tested  were  added  successively  one  drop  of  dilute 
HCl  (1 :  ^),  one  drop  of  nearly  saturated  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid, 
and  one  drop  of  saturated  solution  of  hydrochloride  of  napthylamine. 
The  colour  produced  varies  from  a  faint  pink  to  a  deep  ruby  red. 
In  strong  solutions  a  dark  precipitate  is  speedily  produced. 

This  test  is  almost  too  delicate  to  bo  used  quantitatively,  but  is 
evidently  very  serviceable  as  a  qualitative  test  for  very  minute 
quantities  of  nitrous  acid.  By  its  means  Warington  has  detected 
nitrous  acid  in  the  atmosphere  of  various  places  by  exposing  water 
containing  a  few  drops  of  the  re<|uisito  solutions  to  the  air  in  a 
basin  for  a  few  hours ;  the  like  mixture  kept  iji  a  doeed  flask  or 
cylinder  at  the  same  time  undergoing  no  change  of  colour. 

12.   Estimation  of  Nitrites  by  Potassio  Iodide  and  Starch. 

Ekin  has  pointed  out  {Pharm,  Trans.  1881,  p.  286)  that  this 
well-known  test  will  give  the  blue  colour  with  nitrous  acid  in  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  proportion  is  one  part  in  ten  millions ;   in 
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twelve  hours  when  one  part  in  a  hundred  millions ;  and  in  forty- 
eight  hours  when  one  in  a  thousand  millions. 

£kin  used  acetic  acid  for  acidifying  the  water  to  be  tested,  and 
blank  experiments  with  pure  water  were  simultaneooalj  carried  on. 
Sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  will,  no  doubt,  give  a  sharper 
reaction,  but  both  these  acids  are  more  liable  to  contain  impurities 
affecting  the  reaction  than  is  the  case  with  pure  acetic  acid.  Owing 
to  the  instability  of  alkaline  iodides,  this  method  of  testing  can 
hardly  be  considered  so  satisfactory  as  the  methods  of  Griess. 

13.    Estimation  of  Suspended  Hatter. 

Filters  of  Swedish  paper,  about  110  m.m.  in  diameter,  are 
packed  one  inside  another,  about  15  or  20  together,  so  that  water 
will  pass  through  the  whole  group,  moistened  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  washed  with  hot  distilled  water  until  the  washings 
cease  to  contain  chlorine,  and  dried.  The  ash  of  the  paper  is  thus 
reduced  by  about  GO  per  cent.,  and  must  be  determined  for  each 
l)arcel  of  tilter  pai>er  by  incinerating  10  filters,  and  weighing  the 
ash.  For  use  in  estimating  suspended  matter,  tJiese  washed  filters 
must  be  dried  for  several  hours  at  120-130''  C,  and  each  one  then 
weighed  at  intervals  of  an  hour  until  the  weight  ceases  to  diminish, 
or  at  least  until  the  loss  of  weight  between  two  consecutive  weigh- 
ings does  not  exceed  0*0003  gm.  It  is  most  convenient  to  enclose 
the  filter  during  weighing  in  two  short  tubes  fitting  closely  one 
into  the  other.  The  closed  ends  of  test  tubes,  50  m.m.  long,  cut 
oft*  by  leading  a  crack  round  with  the  aid  of  a  pastille  or  very 
small  gas  jet,  the  sharp  edges  being  afterwards  fused  at  the  blow- 
pipe, answer  perfectly.  Each  pair  of  tubes  should  have  a  distinc- 
tive number,  which  is  marked  with  a  diamond  on  both  tubes.  In 
the  air-bath  they  should  i-est  in  grooves  formed  by  a  folded  sheet 
of  paper,  the  tubes  being  drawn  apart,  and  the  filter  almost,  but 
not  quite,  out  of  the  smaller  tube.  They  can  then  be  shut  up 
whilst  hot  by  gently  pushing  the  tul>es  together,  being  guided  by 
the  grooved  paper.  They  re<iuire  to  remain  about  twenty  minutes 
in  a  desiccator  to  cool  before  weighing.  Filtration  will  be  much 
accelerated  if  the  filters  l>e  ribbed  before  drying.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  filter  a  quarter  of  a  liter  of  a  sewage, 
half  a  liter  of  a  highly  polluted  river,  and  a  liter  of  a  less  polluted 
water ;  but  this  must  be  frequently  varied  to  suit  individual  cases. 
Filtration  is  hastened,  and  trouble  diminished,  by  putting  the 
liquid  to  be  filtered  into  a  narrow-necked  flask,  which  is  inverted 
into  the  filter,  being  supported  by  a  funnel-stand,  the  ring  of  which 
has  a  slot  cut  through  it  to  allow  the  neck  of  the  flask  to  pass. 
With  practice  the  inversion  may  be  accomplished  without  loss,  and 
without  previously  closing  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  When  all  has  passed 
through,  the  flask  should  be  rinsed  out  with  distilled  water,  and  the 
rinsings  added  to  the  filter.  Thus  any  particles  of  solid  matter  left  in 
the  flask  are  secured,  and  the  liquid  adhering  to  the  suspended 
matter  and  filter  is  displaced.    The  filtrate  from  the  washings  should 
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not  be  added  to  the  previous  filtrate,  which  may  be  employed  for 
determination  of  total  solid  matter,  chlorine,  hardness,  &c. 

Thus  washed,  the  filter  with  the  matter  upon  it  is  dried  at 
100'  C,  then  transferred  from  the  funnel  to  the  same  pair  of  tubes 
in  which  it  was  previously  weighed,  and  the  operation  of  drying  at 
1 20°-l  30°  C.  and  weighing  until  constant  repeated.  The  weight  thus 
obtained,  minus  the  weight  of  the  empty  filter  and  tubes,  gives  the 
weight  of  the  total  suspended  matter  dried  at  120^*-!  30°  C. 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter  in  this,  the  filter 
with  its  contents  is  incinerated  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the 
total  ash  thus  determined,  minus  the  ash  of  the  filter  alone,  gives 
the  weight  of  the  mineral  suspended  matter. 

14.    Estimation  of  Chlorine  present  as  Chloride. 

To  50  c.c.  of  the  water  add  two  or  three  drops  of  solution  of 
potassic  chromate  (d.  /3),  so  as  to  give  it  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow, 
and  add  gradually  from  a  burette  standard  solution  of  argentic 
nitrate  (d.  a),  until  the  red  argentic  chromate  which  forms  after 
each  addition  of  the  nitrate  ceases  to  disappear  on  shaking.  The 
number  of  c.c.  of  silver  solution  employed  will  express  the  chlorine 
present  as  chloride  in  parts  in  100,000.  If  this  amount  be  much 
more  than  10,  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  smaller  quantity  of  water. 

If  extreme  accuracy  be  necessary,  after  completing  a  determina- 
tion, destroy  the  slight  red  tint  by  an  excess  of  a  soluble  chloride, 
and  repeat  the  estimation  on  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  water  in  a 
similar  flask  placed  by  the  side  of  the  former.  By  comparing  the 
contents  of  the  flasks,  the  first  tinge  of  red  in  the  second  flask  may 
be  detected  with  great  accuracy.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  liquor  examined  should  not  be  acid,  unless  with  carbonic  acid, 
nor  more  than  very  slightly  alkaline.  It  must  also  be  colourless, 
or  nearly  so.  These  conditions  are  generally  found  in  waters,  but, 
if  not,  they  may  be  brought  about  in  most  cases  by  rendering  the 
liquid  just  alkaline  with  lime  water  (free  from  chlorine),  passing 
carbonic  anhydride  to  saturation,  boiling,  and  filtering.  The  calcic 
carbonate  has  a  powerful  clarifying  action,  and  the  excess  of  alkali 
is  exactly  neutralized  by  the  carbonic  anhydride.  K  this  is  not 
successful,  the  water  must  be  rendered  alkaline,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  gently  heated  to  destroy  organic  matter.  The 
chlorine  may  then  be  extracted  with  water,  and  estimated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  either  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically. 

16.    Estimation  of  Hardness. 

The  following  method,  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Clark, 
of  Aberdeen,  is  in  general  use ;  and  from  its  ease,  rapidity,  and 
accuracy,  is  of  great  value. 

Uniformity  in  conducting  it  is  of  great  importance ;  especially 
the  titration  of  the  soap  solution,  and  the  estimation  of  the  hard- 
ness of  waters,  should  be  perfonned  in  precisely  similar  ways. 
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Measure  50  c.c.  of  the  water  into  a  well-stoppered  bottle  of 
about  250  c.c.  capacity,  shake  briskly  for  a  few  seconds,  and  suck 
the  air  from  the  bottle  by  means  of  a  glass  tube,  in  order  to  remove 
any  carbonic  anhydride  which  may  have  been  liberated  from  the 
water.  Add  standard  soap  solution  (E.  /3)  from  a  burette,  one  cc. 
at  a  time  at  first,  and  smaller  quantities  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  shaking  well  after  each  addition,  until  a  soft  lather  is 
obtained,  which,  if  the  bottle  is  placed  at  rest  on  its  side,  remains 
continuous  over  the  whole  surface  for  five  minutes.  The  soap 
should  not  be  added  in  larger  quantities  at  a  time,  even  when  the 
volume  required  is  approximately  known. 

When  more  than  IG  c.c.  of  soap  solution  are  required  by  50  cc. 
of  the  water,  a  less  quantity  (as  25  or  10  c.c.)  of  the  latter  should 
be  taken,  and  made  up  to  50  cc.  with  recently  boiled  distilled 
water,  so  that  less  than  IG  cc  of  soap  solution  will  suffice,  and  the 
number  expressing  the  hardness  of  the  diluted  water  multiplied  by 
2  or  5,  as  the  case  may  be. 

When  the  water  contains  much  magnesium,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  lather  having  a  peculiar  curdy  appearance,  it  should  be 
diluted,  if  necessary,  with  distilled  water,  until  less  than  7  cc.  are 
required  by  50  cc 

The  volume  of  standard  soap  solution  required  for  50  cc  of 
the  water  l)eing  known,  the  weight  of  calcic  carbonate  (Ca  CO*) 
corresponding  to  this  may  be  ascertained  from  the  following 
table* ; — 

*  The  table  is  calculated  from  that  originallj  constrncted  by  Dr.  Clark,  which  is 
as  followg  :— 

Degree  of  Hardness.  JJff^Tr?*^'  Differences fw the 

^^  **« **!*«».  Soap  Solution.  next  1  of  hardness. 

0' (Distilled  water) .  .  1*4  ...  ...  1-8 


1  'I-*' 

2  ...  .  .  6-4 

3  ...  .  7-6 

4  ...  ...  9-6 

5  .  ...  lie 

6  ...  ...  1.3-6 

7  .  .  15« 

8  ...  ...  17*5 

9  ...  .  .  19-4 

10  21-3 

11  .  .  ...  231 

12  .  .  ...  24-9 

13  ..  ...  267 

14  ..  .  .  28-5 

15  ...  .  .  30-3 

16  ...  ...  320 


2-2 

2-a 

20 
2^ 
2-0 
2-0 
1-9 
1-9 
1-9 
1-8 
1-8 
18 
1-8 
18 
1-7 


Each  "  measure  "  being  10  grains,  the  volume  of  water  employed  1000  grains,  and  each 
"  d^^ee  "  1  errain  of  caddo  carbonate  in  a  gallon. 

If  the  old  weights  and  measures,  grains  and  gallons,  be  preferred,  this  table  maj  be 
used,  the  process  beinff  exactly  as  above  described,  but  1000  grains  of  water  taken 
instead  of  50  c.c. ,  and  the  soap  solution  measured  in  lO-grain  measures  instead  of  oabie 
centimeters.  If  the  volume  ox  soap  solution  used  be  found  exactly  in  the  second  ftftinwuw 
of  the  table,  the  hardness  will,  of  course,  be  that  shown  on  the  same  line  in  the  first 
column.  But  if  it  be  not,  deduct  from  it  the  next  lower  number  in  the  second  column, 
when  the  corresponding  degree  of  hardness  in  the  first  column  wiU  give  the  integnral 
part  of  the  result ;  divide  the  remainder  by  the  differenocon  the  same  line  in  the  thbrd 
column,  and  the  quotient  will  give  the  fractional  part.  For  evample,  if  1000  gnins  of 
water  require  16  *'  measures  "  of  soap,  the  calculation  wiU  be  as  foUows :— 
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TABLE    7. 

Table  of  Hardness,  Parts  in  100,000. 


i  B  r-5 

Us   5 


C.C. 


I 


07 

•00 

0-8 

•16 

0-9 

•32 

10 

•48 

1 

•63 

2 

•79 

3 

•95 

4 

111 

6 

•27 

6 

•43 

7 

•56 

8 

•69 

9 

•82 

20 

•95 

1 

208 

2 

•21 

3 

•31 

4 

•47 

5 

•60 

G 

•73 

7 

•86 

8 

•99 

9 

312 

30 

•25 

1 

•38 

2 

•61 

3 

•6i 

4 

•77 

5 

•90 

6 

403 

7 

•16 

8 

•29 

39 

'43 

> 


CO 


o.c. 

40 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
G 
7 
8 
9 

60 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

60 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
G 
7 
8 
9 

70 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

79 


4-57 
•71 
•86 

500 
•14 
•29 
•43 
•67 
•71 
•86 

600 
•14 
•29 
•43 
•57 
•71 
•86 

700 
•14 
•29 
•43 
•67 
•71 
•86 

800 
•14 
•29 
•43 
•67 
•71 
•86 

9^00 
•14 
•29 
•43 
•57 
•71 
•85 
10-00 
•16 


c.c. 
80 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
90 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10-0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

110 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 

119 


I 


10-30 
•46 
•60 
•76 
•90 

1105 
•20 
•35 
•60 
•66 
•80 
•95 

1211 
•26 
•41 
•56 
•71 
•86 

1301 
•16 
•31 
•46 
•61 
•76 
•91 

1406 
•21 
•37 
•62 
•68 
'81 

1600 
•16 
•32 
•48 
•63 
•79 
•96 

1611 
•27 


i 

• 

si 

Volun 

Soa 

SolutJ 

P 

%> 

c.c. 

120 

16-43 

1 

•59 

2 

•75 

3 

•90 

4 

1706 

6 

•22 

6 

•38 

7 

•54 

8 

•70 

9 

•86 

130 

1802 

1 

•17 

2 

•33 

3 

•49 

4 

•66 

6 

•81 

6 

•97 

7 

1913 

8 

•29 

9 

•44 

140 

'60 

1 

•76 

2 

•92 

3 

20^08 

4 

•24 

5 

'40 

6 

•56 

7 

'71 

8 

•87 

'        9 

2103 

160 

•19 

1 

•35 

2 

•61 

3 

•68 

4 

•85 

5 

2202 

6 

'18 

7 

•36 

8 

•62 

9 

•69 

160 

'86 

160 
— 15*6(=:riu»dnen). 


(Difference »)    1-9)     4 

•21 

therefore  the  herdneH  is  7-21  grains  of  CaCO'  per  nllon.  The  water  mnst  be  diluted 
with  distilled  water  if  necessary,  so  that  the  qnantitj  of  soap  required  does  not  czoeed 
32  measores  in  ordinary  waters,  and  14  measares  in  water  oontaininf  mndli  nwignpsla. 
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When  water  contaming  calcic  and  magnesic  carbonates,  held 
in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  is  boiled,  carbonic  anhydride  is 
expelled,  and  the  carbonates  precipitated  The  hardness  dae  to 
these  is  said  to  be  te7ti^x>rary,  whilst  that  dae  to  sulphates, 
chloridei),  etc.,  and  to  the  amount  of  carbonates  soluble  in  pure 
water  (the  last-named  being  about  three  parts  per  100,000)  is 
called  [Minnanenf, 

To  estimate  permanent  liardness,  a  known  quantity  of  the  water 
is  boiled  gently  for  half  an  hour  in  a  flask,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  freely  opeiL  At  the  end  of  the  boiling,  the  water  shonld  be 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  original  i^eight  made  up  by  adding 
recently  boiled  distilled  water. 

Much  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  using  flasks  of  about  the  same 
weight,  and  taking  so  much  water  in  each  as  will  make  np  the 
same  uniform  weight  Thus  if  all  the  flasks  employed  weigh 
less  than  50  gm.  each,  let  each  flask  with  its  contents  be  made 
to  weigh  200  gm. 

After  boiling  and  making  up  to  the  original  weight,  filter  the 
water,  and  determine  the  hardness  in  the  usual  way.  The  hardness 
thus  found,  deducted  from  that  of  the  unboiled  water,  will  give 
the  tempornry  hardness. 

16.    Kinaral  Constituents  and  Metals. 

The  quantities  of  the  following  substances  which  may  be  present 
in  a  sample  of  water  are  subject  to  such  great  variations,  that  no 
definite  directions  can  be  given  as  to  the  volume  of  water  to  be 
used  The  analyst  must  judge  in  each  case  from  a  preliminary 
experiment  what  will  be  a  convenient  quantity  to  take. 

Sulphuric  Acid. — Acidify  a  liter  or  less  of  the  water  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  concentrated  on  the  water  bath  to  about  100  c.c, 
and  while  still  hot  add  a  slight  excess  of  baric  chlorida  Filter, 
wash,  ignite,  and  weigh  as  baric  sulphate,  or  estimate  volumetrically, 
as  in  §  73. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, — Titrate  with  a  standard  solution  of 
iodine,  as  in  §  74.3. 

Phosphoric  Acid, — This  substance  is  best  determined  in  the 
solid  residue  obtained  by  evaporation,  by  moistening  it  with  nitric 
acid,  and  again  drying  to  render  silica  insoluble;  the  residue  is 
again  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  filtered,  molybdic  solution 
(p.  238)  added,  and  set  aside  for  twelve  hours  in  a  warm  place ; 
filter,  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  ammonia,  precipitate  with  magnesia 
mixture,  and  weigh  as  magnesic  pyrophosphate,  or  estimate  volu- 
metrically as  in  §  G9.5a. 

Silicic  Acid, — Acidify  a  liter  or  more  of  the  water  with 
hydrochloric  acid,   evaporate,   and  dry  the    residue    thoroughlj. 
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Then  moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  with  hot  water,  and 
filter  off,  wash,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  separated  silica. 

Iron, — To  filtrate  from  the  estimation  of  silicic  acid  add  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  dilute  to  about  100  c.c,  and  estimate  by 
colour  titration,  as  in  §  60.4 ;  or,  where  the  amount  is  large,  add 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  heat  gently  for  a  short  time.  Filter  off 
the  precipitate,  and  estimate  the  iron  in  the  washed  precipitate 
volumetrically,  as  in  §  59  or  60. 

Calcium. — ^To  the  filtrate  from  the  iron  estimation  add  excess  of  am- 
monic  oxalate,  filter  off  the  calcic  oxalate,  ignite  and  weigh  as  calcic 
carbonate,  or  estimate  volumetrically  with  permanganate,  as  in  §  48. 

Magnesium. — To  the  concentrated  filtrate  from  the  calcium  esti- 
mation add  sodic  phosphate  (or,  if  alkalies  are  to  be  determined  in 
the  filtrate,  ammonic  phosphate),  and  allow  to  stand  for  twelve  hours 
in  a  warm  place.  Filter,  ignite  the  precipitate,  and  weigh  as  mag- 
nesic  pyrophosphate,  or,  before  ignition,  titrate  with  uranium. 

Baritim. — Is  best  detected  in  a  water  by  acidifying  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  perfectly  clear  if  necessary,  then 
add  a  clear  solution  of  calcic  sulphate,  and  set  aside  in  a  warm 
place.     Any  white  precipitate  which  forms  is  due  to  barium. 

Potassium  and  Sodium, — These  are  generally  determined  jointly, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  filtrate  from  the  magnesium  estimation 
may  be  used.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  and  heat  gently  to  expel 
ammonium  salts,  remove  phosphoric  acid  with  plumbic  acetate,  and 
the  excess  of  lead  in  the  hot  solution  by  ammonia  and  ammonic 
carbonate.  Filter,  evaporate  to  drjrnoss,  heat  to  expel  ammonium 
salts,  and  weigh  the  alkalies  as  chlorides. 

It  is,  however,  generally  less  trouble  to  employ  a  separate 
portion  of  water.  Add  to  a  liter  or  less  of  the  water  enough 
pure  baric  chloride  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid,  boil  with 
pure  milk  of  lime,  filter,  concentrate,  and  remove  the  excess  of 
lime  with  ammonic  carbonate  and  a  little  oxalate.  Filter,, 
evaporate,  and  weigh  the  alkaline  chlorides  in  the  filtrate.  If 
the  water  contains  but  little  sulphate,  the  baric  chloride  may  be 
omitted,  and  a  little  ammonic  chloride  added  to  the  solution 
of  alkaline  chlorides. 

If  potassium  and  sodium  must  each  be  estimated,  separate  them 
by  means  of  platinic  chloride;  or,  after  weighing  the  mixed 
chlorides,  determine  the  cidorine  present  in  them,  and  calculate  the 
amounts  of  potassium  and  sodium  by  the  following  formula: — 
Calculate  all  the  chlorine  present  as  potassic  chloride ;  deduct  this 
from  the  weight  of  the  mixed  chlorides,  and  call  the  difference  c?. 
Then  as  16-1  :  5837  :  \  d  :  NaCl  present.     (See  also  §  38.) 

Lead, — May  be  estimated  by  the  method  proposed  by  Miller. 
Acidulate  the  water  with  two  or  three  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and 
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add  ^^  of  its  bulk  of  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulpharetied 
hydrogen.  Compare  the  colour  thus  produced  in  the  colorimeter 
or  a  convenient  cylinder,  with  that  obtained  with  a  known  quantity 
of  a  standard  solution  of  a  lead  salt,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  described  for  the  estimation  of  iron  (§  60.4).  The  lead 
solution  should  contain  0-1831  gm.  of  normal  crystallized  plumbic 
acetate  in  a  liter  of  distilled  water,  and  therefore  each  c.c. 
contains  0*0001  grn.  of  metallic  lead. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  presence  of  copper  or  other  heavy  metals 
the  colour  produced  by  the  above  method  will  all  be  ascribed  to 
lead ;  it  is  preferable,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  method  of  Harvey 
(Analyst^  vi.  p.  14G),  in  which  the  lead  is  precipitated  as  chromate. 
The  results,  however,  are  not  absolute  as  to  quantity,  except  so 
far  as  the  eye  may  be  able  to  measure  the  amount  of  precipitate. 

The  standard  lead  solution  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
method.  The  precipitating  agent  is  pure  potassic  bichromate,  in 
fine  crystals  or  powder. 

250  c.c.  or  so  of  the  water  is  placed  in  a  Phillips'  jar  with 
a  drop  or  two  of  acetic  acid,  and  a  few  grains  of  the  re-agent 
added,  and  agitated  by  shaking.  One  part  of  lead  in  a  million 
parts  of  water  will  show  a  distinct  turbidity  in  five  minutes  or 
less.  In  six  or  eight  hours  the  precipitate  will  have  completely 
settled,  and  the  yellow  clear  liquid  may  be  poured  oiff  without 
disturbing  the  sediment,  which  may  then  be  shaken  up  with  a 
little  distilled  water,  and  its  quantity  judged  by  comparison  with 
a  similar  experiment  made  with  the  standard  lead  solution. 

Co}}pe)\ — Estimate  by  colour  titration,  as  in  §  54.9. 

Arsenic. — Add  to  half  a  liter  or  more  of  the  water  enough 
sodic  hydrate,  free  from  arsenic,  to  render  it  slightly  alkaline, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  extract  Avith  a  little  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  Introduce  this  solution  into  the  generating 
flask  of  a  small  Marsh's  apparatus,  and  pass  the  evolved 
hydrogen,  first  through  a  U-tube  filled  with  pumice,  moistened 
with  plumbic  acetate,  and  then  through  a  piece  of  hard  glass 
tube  about  150  m.ni.  in  length,  and  3  m.m.  in  diameter  (made 
by  drawing  out  combustion  tube).  At  about  its  middle,  this 
tube  is  heated  to  redness  for  a  length  of  about  20  m.m.  by  the 
flame  of  a  small  Buns  en  burner,  and  here  the  arsenetted 
hydrogen  is  decomposed,  arsenic  being  deposited  as  a  mirror  on 
the  cold  part  of  the  tube.  The  mirror  obtained  after  the  gas  has 
passed  slowly  for  an  hour  is  compared  with  a  series  of  standard 
mirrors  obtained  in  a  similar  way  from  known  quantities  of 
arsenic.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  in  each  experiment 
that  the  hydrochloric  acid,  zinc,  and  whole  apparatus  are  free  from 
arsenic,  by  passing  the  hydrogen  slowly  through  the  heated  tube 
before  introducing  the  solution  to  be  tested. 
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Zinc, — ^This  metal  exists  in  waters  as  bicarbonate,  and  on 
exposure  of  such  waters  in  open  vessels  a  film  of  zinc  car- 
bonate forms  on  the  surface ;  this  is  collected  on  a  platinum 
knife  or  foil  and  ignited.  The  residue  is  of  a  yellow  colour 
when  hot,  and  turns  white  on  cooling.  The  reaction  is  exceedingly 
delicate. 


THE  INTEBPBETATION  OF  THE  BBSXJLTS  OF  ANALYSIS. 

§  85.  The  primary  form  of  natural  water  is  rain,  the  chief 
impurities  in  which  are  traces  of  organic  matter,  ammonia,  and 
ammonic  nitrate  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  On  reaching  the 
ground  it  becomes  more  or  less  charged  with  the  soluble  constituents 
of  the  soil,  such  as  calcic  and  magnesic  carbonates,  potassic  and 
sodic  chlorides,  and  other  salts,  which  are  dissolved,  some  by  a 
simple  solvent  action,  others  by  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid  in 
solution.  Draining  off  from  the  land,  it  will  speedily  find  its  way 
to  a  stream  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  will  probably 
be  free  from  pollution  by  animal  matter,  except  that  derived  from 
any  manure  which  may  have  been  applied  to  the  land  on  which 
the  rain  felL  Thus  comparatively  pure,  it  will  furnish  to  the 
inhabitants  on  its  banks  a  supply  of  water  which,  after  use,  will  be 
returned  to  the  stream  in  the  form  of  sewage  charged  with  impurity 
derived  from  animal  excreta,  soap,  household  refuse,  &c.,  the 
pollution  being  perhaps  lessened  by  submitting  the  sewage  to  some 
purifying  process,  such  as  irrigation  of  land,  filtration,  or  clarifica- 
tion. The  stream  in  its  subsequent  courae  to  the  sea  will  be  in 
some  measure  purified  by  slow  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter,  and 
by  the  absorbent  action  of  vegetation,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
Some  of  the  rain  will  not,  however,  go  directly  to  a  stream,  but 
sink  through  the  soil  to  a  well.  If  this  be  shallow,  it  may  be 
considered  as  merely  a  pit  for  the  accumulation  of  drainage  from 
the  immediately  surrounding  soil,  which,  as  the  well  is  in  most 
cases  close  to  a  dwelling,  will  be  almost  inevitably  charged  with 
cxcretal  and  other  refuse ;  so  that  the  water  when  it  reaches  the 
well  will  bo  contaminated  with  soluble  impurities  thence  derived, 
and  with  nitrites  and  nitrates  resulting  from  their  oxidation. 
After  use  the  water  from  the  well  will,  like  the  river  ^yater,  form 
sewage,  and  find  its  way  to  a  river,  or  again  to  the  soil,  according 
to  circumstances. 

In  the  case  of  a  deep  well,  from  which  the  surface  water  is 
excluded,  the  conditions  are  different.  The  shaft  will  usually  pass 
through  an  impervious  stratum,  so  that  the  water  entering  it  will 
not  be  derived  from  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  area  immediately 
surrounding  its  mouth,  but  from  that  which  falls  on  the  outcrop 
of  the  pervious  stratum  below  the  impervious  one  just  mentioned ; 
and  if  this  outcrop  be  in  a  district  which  is  uninhabited  and 
uncultivated,  the  water  of  the  well  will  probably  be  entirely  free 
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TABLB  8. 


Basnlts  of  An&lysis  ezpreM6d 


Number 

of 
Sample. 


I. 
II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 
VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 
XVIII. 

XIX. 
XX. 


XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 


XXVII. 
XXVIII. 

XXIX. 
XXX. 

XXXI. 


XXXII. 
XXXIII. 
XXXIV. 

I^v. 
1. 


DESCBIPTION. 


BEICABSS. 


I 


Upland  SorflEioa  Waters. 

The  Dee  above  Balmoral,  March  9th,  1872 

Glasgow  Water  supply  from  Loch  Katrine— average  of 

monthly  analyses  during  five  years,  1876 — 81 
Liverpool  Water  supply  from  Bi  vington  Pike,  June  4th,1869 
Manchester  Water  supply,  May  9th,  1874 
Cardiff  Water  supply,  Oct.  18th,  1872 

Snrfttoe  Water  from  Caltivated  Land. 
Dundee  Water  supply,  March  12th,  1872 
Norwich  Water  supply,  June  18th,  1872 

Shallow  Wells. 

Cirencester,  Market  Place,  Nov.  4th,  1870 
Marlborough,  College  Yard,  Aug.  22nd,  1873 
Birmingham,  Hurst  Street,  Sept.  18th,  1873 

Sheffield,  Well  near,  Sept.  27th,  1870 

London,  Aldgate  Pump,  June  5th,  1872 
London,  Wellclose  Square,  June  5th,  1872 
Leigh,  Essex,  Churchyard  Well,  Nov.  28th,  1871 

Deep  Wells. 

Birmingham,  Short  Heath  Well,  May  16th,  1873 

Caterham.  Water  Works  Well,  Peb.  14th,  1878 

Ditto,  Softened  (Water  supply) 

London,  Albert  Hall,  May,  1872 

Gravesend,  Railway  Station,  Jan.  17th,  1873    ... 

Springs. 

Dartmouth  Water  supply,  Jan.  8th,  1873 
Grantham  Water  supply,  July  11th,  1873 


* .. 
... 


London  Water  supply—averagre  monthly  analsrses  dur|inff  18  years,  IMd-fiO* 
Prom  the  Thames  ... 
From  the  Lea        ...  ...  ...  ... 

From  Deep  Chalk  Wells  (Kent  Company) 

Ditto  (Colne  Valley  Co.)  softened— four  years,  1877—80 

Ditto  (Tottenham)— four  years,  1877— 80 

Birmingham  Water  supply— average   monthly  anal3r|ses,  1875—1880. 
Average  Composition  of  Unpolluted  Water. 


Bain  Water 
Upland  Surface  Water 
Deep  Well  Water  ... 
Spring  Water 
Sea  Water 


39  samples 
195 
157 
198 

23 


9* 

n 


Sewage. 

Average  from  15  "  Midden  "  Towns,  37  analyses 
Average  from  16  "  Water  Closet "  Towns,  60  analyses    ... 
Salford,  Wooden  Street  Sewer,  March  15th,  1869 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  average  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Oct.  20th,  1871 ) 
(idter  treatment  with  lime)  j 

Ditto,  Effluent  Water 


v/iear      • « •         ...        ... 

Clear;  very  pale  farowii 

oieitf      ...        ...       ... 

Turhid « 

Oiear      ...        ...       ...  | 

I 
Turbid ;  brownish  yeUflv  j 

Slightly  turbid... 
SlighUy  turbid 

VylUlvT  ...  ...  ... 

Clear;  strong  salmetute 
C  Very  turbid  &  offen- ) 
<  sive.  Swarming  > 
C     with  bacteiia,  Ac) 

Sligh11ytai^id;HaiiwtrtM 
SUghtly  turbid 

Clear    ...  | 

vyiear     ««.  ...       ... 

...  ...  ...       "•  I 

Slightiy  turbid > 

x^iear     *••         ...       ... 

Turbid 

dear     ... 


... 

...I 
I 

... ' 
... 


... 
... 
... 


... 
... 
... 
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in  parti 

1  par  100,000 

>. 

TABLE 

8. 

Total 

•olid 

ICatter. 

Organic 
Carbon. 

Organic 

Nitro- 

gen. 

• 

o 

Nitro- 
gen as 
Am- 
monia. 

Nitrogen 

as 
Nitrates 

and 
Nitrites. 

Total 
Inorganic 
Nitrogen. 

Total 
Combined 
Nitrogen. 

Chlorine. 

] 

Qaxdness 

• 

Tem- 
porary. 

Perma- 
nent. 

Total. 

1-62 

•132 

•014 

9-4 

0 

0 

0 

•014 

•50 

0 

1-6 

16 

2-94 

•148 

•016 

9*2 

0 

•005 

005 

•022 

-64 

•9 

9-66 

700 

23-50 

210 
•132 
•212 

029 
031 
•031 

72 
4*1 
6-8 

•002 

•002 

0 

0 

0 

•034 

•002 
•002 
034 

•031 
•033 
•065 

1-53 

•90 

1-40 

•3 

0 
7*1 

37 

27 

12-9 

4*0 

2-7 

20*0 

11-16 
30  92 

•418 
•432 

•059 
080 

71 
5-4 

•001 
•012 

•081 
036 

•082 
•048 

•141 
•128 

1-75 
310 

0 
21*3 

60 
5-3 

60 
26*6 

3100 

82*48 

240*20 

•041 
•049 
•340 

•008 
•015 
•105 

51 
33 
32 

0 

0 

•511 

•362 

•613 

14*717 

•362 

•613 

15-228 

•370 

•628 

15-333 

1-60 

1-90 

36-50 

18-4 
15*6 
27-5 

4*6 
101 
996 

230 

25-7 

127-1 

18-50 

1*200 

•126 

9-5 

•091 

0 

•091 

•217 

2*20 

2*0 

1-4 

34 

12310 
896  50 
112*12 

•144 
•278 
•210 

•141 
•087 
065 

1*0 
32 
32 

•181 
0 
0 

6851 

25-840 

5-047 

7032 

25-840 

5047 

7173 

25  927 

5112 

12*85 
34-60 
13-75 

371 
26*7 
14*3 

400 
164*3 

46-7 

771 

1»1*0 

600 

15-08 
27-68 
880 
61*68 
68  00 

•009 
•028 
•015 
*168 
•127 

•004 
•009 
•003 
•042 
029 

2*2 
31 
60 
4-0 

4-4 

0 
0 

•007 
•068 

•447 
•021 

•066 
2937 

•447 
•021 

•073 
3-000 

•451 
•030 

•115 
3029 

1-30 
1-55 

1510 
540 

46 
152 

34 
27*9 

61 
6-0 

22 
14-5 

9*7 

212 

4^4 

5-6 

42-4 

17-36 
30-20 

•060 
•048 

•016 
018 

37 
2-7 

0 
0 

•330 
•833 

•330 
•833 

•316 
•851 

2-45 
205 

1*6 
171 

100 
6-5 

ire 

23-6 

27-96 
28-44 
41-38 
13-75 
44-12 

•210 
148 
•054 
•068 
•063 

•031 
•026 
•012 
•016 
•014 

6*1 
5-8 
4-4 
4-4 
45 

0 

0 

0 

•001 

•026 

•207 
•209 
-434 
•333 
266 

•207 
•209 
•434 
•334 
•292 

•211 
•235 
•446 
•349 
•306 

1-68 
1-74 
2-45 
144 
8*12 

— 

20-4 
21-0 
28-2 
6-2 
25-4 

2601 

•246 

•054 

46 

•002 

•231 

'233 

•287 

1*73 

•7-7 

88 

16-5 

2-95 

967 

43-78 

28-20 

8898-7 

•070 
•322 
•061 
•056 

•278 

•016 
•032 
-018 
•013 
•165 

4-7 

10-1 
34 
43 
1-7 

•024 
•002 
•010 
•001 
•006 

•003 
•009 
•495 
•383 
•083 

•027 
•Oil 
•505 
•381 
•038 

•042 
•043 
•523 
•397 
•203 

•22 

113 

5*11 

2-49 

1975*6 

1*5 

15-8 

110 

489 

SiunM 
Mineral. 

43 

9*2 

75 

748-0 

mdedMi 
Oiganio. 

•3 

54 

250 

18*6 

796-9 

ktter. 
Total. 

821 

72  2 

419-6 

4181 

4-696 

11012 

1975 
2-205 
7634 

21 
21 
1-4 

4476 
6*520 
6-468 

0 

•003 

0 

4-476 
5-523 
5-468 

6*451 

7-728 
13102 

11-54 
1066 
2050 

17*81 
2418 
18-88 

2180 
20-61 
2644 

39-11 
44*69 
45-32 

49*20 

1-282 

•952 

13 

1054 

•052 

1106 

2058 

525 

7-88 

666 

14-44 

83-48 

•123 

•031 

40 

•048 

•300 

•848 

•879 

260 

Tnoe. 
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from  organic  impurity  pr  products  of  decomposition.  But  even 
if  the  water  be  polluted  at  its  source,  still  it  must  pass  through 
a  very  extensive  filter  before  it  reaches  the  well,  and  its  orgwic 
matter  will  probably  be  in  great  measure  converted  by  oxidation 
into  bodies  in  themselves  innocuous. 

This  is  very  briefly  the  general  history  of  natural  waters,  and 
the  problem  presented  to  the  analyst  is  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  impurities  present, 
the  previous  history  of  the  water,  and  its  present  condition  and 
fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  fixed  rule  by  which  the  results 
obtained  by  the  foregoing  method  of  analysis  should  be  interpreted. 
The  analyst  must  form  an  independent  opinion  for  each  sample 
from  a  consideration  of  all  the  results  he  has  obtained.  Never- 
theless, the  following  remarks,  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
examples  given  in  the  accompanying  table,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fairly  typical,  will  probably  be  of  service.  (See  pages 
372  and  373). 

Total  Solid  Matter. 

Waters  which  leave  a  large  residue  on  evaporation  are,  as  a  rule, 
less  suited  for  general  domestic  purposes  than  those  which  contain 
less  matter  in  solution,  and  are  unfit  for  many  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  amount  of  residue  is  also  of  primary  importance 
as  regards  the  use  of  the  water  for  steam  boilers,  as  the  quantity 
of  incrustation  produced  will  chiefly  depend  upon  it.  It  may 
vary  considerably,  apart  from  any  unnatural  pollution  of  the  water, 
as  it  depends  principally  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  through  or 
over  which  the  water  passes.  Kiver  water,  when  but  slightly 
polluted,  contains  generally  from  10  to  40  parts.  Shallow  well 
water  varies  greatly,  containing  from  30  to  150  parts,  or  even 
more,  as  in  examples  X.  and  XIII.,  the  proportion  here  depending 
less  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  than  on  the  original  pollution  of 
the  water.  Deep  well  water  also  varies  considerably ;  it  usually 
contains  from  20  to  70  parts,  but  this  range  is  fi*equently  over- 
stepped, the  quantity  depending  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the 
strata  from  which  the  water  is  obtained.  Example  XV.,  being 
in  the  New  Ked  Sandstone  has  a  small  proportion,  but  XVII. 
and  XVIII.  in  the  Chalk  have  a  much  larger  quantity.  Spring 
waters  closely  resemble  those  from  deep  wells.  Sewage  contains 
generally  from  50  to  100  parts,  but  occasionally  less,  and  frequently 
much  more,  as  in  example  XXXIV.  The  total  solid  matter,  as  a 
rule,  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  constituents  determined ;  the  nitrogen, 
as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  being  calculated  as  potassic  nitrate,  and 
the  chlorine  as  sodic  chloride ;  but  occasionally  this  is  not  the 
case,  owing,  it  is  likely,  to  the  presence  of  some  of  the  calcium  as 
calcic  nitrate  or  chloride. 
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Or^nic  Carbon  or  Nitrogen. 

Tbo  existing  condition  of  the  sample,  as  far  as  organic  contami- 
nation is  concerned,  must  be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  these 
two  constituents.  In  a  good  water,  suitable  for  domestic  supply, 
the  former  should  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  exceed  0*2 
and  the  latter  0*02  part. 

Wat6rs  from  districts  containing  much  peat  are  often  coloured 
more  or  less  brown,  and  contain  an  unusual  quantity  of  organic 
carbon,  but  this  peaty  matter  is  probably  innocuous  unless  the 
quantity  bo  extreme.  The  large  proportion  of  organic  carbon  and 
nitrogen  given  in  the  average  for  unpolluted  upland  surface  water 
in  Table  8  (XXVIIL),  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  upland 
gathering  grounds  are  very  frequently  peaty.  The  examples  given 
(I.  to  V.)  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  character  of 
upland  surface  waters  free  from  any  large  amount  of  peaty  matter. 
In  surface  waters  from  cultivated  areas  the  quantity  of  organic 
carbon  and  nitrogen  is  greater,  owing  to  increased  density  of 
population,  the  use  of  organic  manures,  &c.,  the  proportion  being 
about  0*25  to  0*3  part  of  organic  carbon,  and  0*04  to  0*05  part 
of  organic  nitrogen.  The  water  from  shallow  wells  varies  so 
widely  in  its  character  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  useful 
average.  In  many  cases,  as  for  example  in  XIII.  and  XIV.,  the 
amount  is  comparatively  small,  although  the  original  pollution, 
as  shown  by  the  total  inorganic  nitrogen  and  the  chlorine,  'was 
very  large ;  the  organic  matter  in  these  cases  having  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  powerful  oxidation.  In  VIII.  and  IX.  the 
original  pollution  was  slight;  and  oxidation  being  active,  the 
organic  carbon  and  nitrogen  have  been  reduced  to  extremely  small 
quantitiea  On  the  other  hand,  in  XI.  the  proportion  of  organic 
matter  is  enormous,  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  surrounding  soil 
being  utterly  insufficient  to  deal  with  the  pollution.  The  danger 
attending  the  use  of  shallow  well  waters,  which  contain  when 
analyzed  very  small  quantities  of  organic  matter,  arises  chiefly 
from  the  liability  of  the  conditions  to  variation.  Change  of 
weather  and  many  other  circumstances  may  at  any  time  prevent 
the  purification  of  the  water,  which  at  the  time  of  the  analysis 
appeared  to  be  efficient.  Moreover,  it  is  by  no  means  certain, 
that  an  oxidizing  action  which  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the 
organic  matter  in  a  water  to  a  very  small  proportion,  would  be 
equally  competent  to  remove  the  specific  poison  of  disease. 
Hence  the  greater  the  impurity  of  the  source  of  a  water  the 
greater  the  risk  attending  its  use. 

In  deep  well  waters  the  quantity  of  oi^nic  carbon  and  nitrogen 
also  extends  through  a  wide  range,  but  is  generally  low,  the 
average  being  about  006  part  carbon  and  0*02  part  nitrogen 
(XXIX.).    Here  the  conditions  are  usually  very  constant,  and  if 
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sar&ce  draioaTe  be  excladed,  the  ioozce  of  the  water  is  of  less 
impoftance.  Sprinzs  in  thUr  as  in  most  other  respects^  resemble 
deep  wells ;  tiie  wa;er  from  them  being  genenily,  howeTer, 
somewhat  pirer.  In  sewage  great  Tariations  are  met  with.  On 
the  arenge  it  contains  abioat  foar  parts  of  organic  carbon  and 
two  parts  of  organic  nitrogen  <  XXXII.  and  XXXUL),  bat  the 
nage  is  rery  greaL  In  the  table,  XXXIY.  is  a  Terj  strong  sample, 
and  XXXV.  a  weak  one.  The  efflaent  water  from  land  irriga^bed 
with  sewage  is  osnilly  analogous  to  waters  from  shallow  wells, 
and  its  quality  Taries  greatly  according  to  the  character  of  the 
sewage  and  the  conditions  of  the  irrigation. 

Batio  of  Oxvmaie  Carbon  to  Oxvmaie  Wtrocvn. 

The  ratio  of  the  organic  carbon  to  the  organic  nitrogen  given  in 
the  seyenth  column  of  the  table  (which  shows  the  fourth  term  of 
the  proportion— organic  nitrogen  :  organic  carbon  :  :  1  :  x),  is 
of  great  importance  as  furnishing  a  valuable  indication  of  the 
natwe  of  the  organic  matter  present  When  this  is  of  vegetable 
origin,  the  ratio  is  very  high,  and  when  of  animal  origin  very  low. 
This  statement  must,  however,  be  quaMed,  on  account  of  the 
different  effect  of  oxidation  on  animal  and  v^etable  substances. 
It  is  found  that  when  organic  matter  of  vegetable  origin,  with  a 
high  ratio  of  carbon  to  nitrogen,  is  oxidized,  it  loses  carbon  more 
rapidly  than  nitrogen,  so  that  the  ratio  is  reduced.  Thus  unoxidized 
peaty  waters  exhibit  a  ratio  varying  from  about  8  to  20  or  even 
more,  the  average  being  about  12 ;  whereas,  the  ratio  in  spring 
water  originally  contaiuing  peaty  matter,  varies  from  about  2  to  5, 
the  average  being  about  3*2.  When  the  organic  matter  is  of 
animal  origin  the  action  is  reversed,  the  ratio  being  increased  by 
oxidation.  In  unpolluted  upland  surface  waters  the  ratio  varies 
from  about  6  to  12,  but  in  peaty  waters  it  may  amount  to  20  or 
more.  In  surface  water  from  cultivated  land  it  ranges  from  about 
4  to  10,  averaging  about  G.  In  water  from  shallow  wells  it  varies 
from  about  2  to  8,  with  an  average  of  about  4,  but  instances  beyond 
this  range  in  both  directions  are  very  frequent  In  water  from 
deep  wells  and  springs,  the  ratio  varies  from  about  2  to  6,  with  an 
average  of  4,  being  low  on  account,  probably,  of  the  prolonged 
oxidation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  which,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  removes  carbon  more  rapidly  than  nitrogen.  In  sea 
water  this  action  reaches  a  maximum,  the  time  being  indefinitely 
prolonged,  and  the  ratio  is  on  the  average  about  1*7.  This  is 
probably  complicated  by  the  presence,  in  some  cases,  of  multitudes 
of  minute  living  organisms.  In  sewage  the  ratio  ranges  from 
about  1  to  3,  with  an  average  of  about  2. 

When,  in  the  case  of  a  water  containing  much  nitrogen  as 
nitrates  and  nitrites,  this  ratio  is  unusually  low,  incomplete 
destruction  of  nitrates  during  the  evaporation  may  be  suspected, 
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and  the  estimation  should  be  repeated.  To  provide  for  this 
contingency,  if  a  water  contain  any  considerable  quantity  of 
ammonia,  it  is  well,  when  commencing  the  evaporation  in  the 
first  instance,  to  set  aside  a  quantity  sufficient  for  this  repetition, 
adding  to  it  the  usual  proportion  of  sulphurous  acid. 


Kitrogen  as  Axxunonia. 

The  ammonia  in  natural  waters  is  derived  almost  exclusively 
from  animal  contamination,  and  its  quantity  varies  between  very 
wide  limits.  In  upland  surface  waters  it  seldom  exceeds  0*008 
part,  the  average  being  about  0*002  part.  In  water  from  cultivated 
land  the  average  is  about  0'005,  and  the  range  is  greater,  being  from 
7iil  to  0*025  part  or  even  more.  In  "^^ater  from  shallow  wells  the 
variation  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  state  an 
average,  all  proportions  from  nil  to  as  much  as  2*5  parts  having 
been  observed.  In  waters  from  deep  welk  a  very  considerable 
proportion  is  often  found,  amounting  to  0*1  part  or  even  more,  the 
average  being  0*01  part,  and  the  variations  considerable.  In  spring 
water  it  is  seldom  that  more  that  0*01  part  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia 
occurs,  the  average  being  only  0*001  part.  Sewage  usually  con- 
tains from  2  to  6  parts,  but  occasionally  as  much  as  0  or  10  parts, 
the  average  being  about  five.  Ammonia  is  readily  oxidized  to 
nitrates  and  nitrites,  and  hence  its  presence,  in  considerable 
quantity,  usually  indicates  the  absence  of  oxidation,  and  is  generally 
coincident  with  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  That  sometimes 
found  in  waters  from  very  deep  wells  is,  however,  probably  due  to 
subsequent  decomposition  of  nitrates. 

Kitrofiren  as  Kitrates  and  Nitrites. 

Nitrates  and  nitrites  are  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  nitro- 
genous organic  matter,  and  almost  always  from  animal  matter.  In 
upland  surface  waters  the  proportion  varies  from  nil  to  0  05  part 
or  very  rarely  more,  but  the  majority  of  samples  contain  none  or 
mere  traces  (I.  to  V.),  the  average  being  about  0*009  part.  In 
surface  waters  from  cultivated  land  the  quantity  is  much  greater, 
varying  from  nil,  which  seldom  occurs,  to  1  part,  the  average  being 
about  0*25  part.  The  proportion  in  shallow  wells  is  usually  much 
greater  still,  ranging  from  nil,  which  very  rarely  occurs,  to  as  much 
as  25  parts.  It  would  be  probably  useless  to  attempt  to  state  an 
average,  but  quantities  of  from  2  to  5  parts  occur  most  frequently. 
In  water  from  deep  wells  the  range  is  from  nil  to  about  3  parts, 
and  occasionally  more,  the  average  being  about  0*5  part.  In 
spring  water  the  range  is  about  the  same  as  in  deep  well  water, 
but  the  average  is  somewhat  lower. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  when  the  supply  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  is  deficient,  the  organic  matter  in  water  is  oxidized  at  the 
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expense  of  the  nitrates  present ;  and  occasionally,  if  the  quantities 
happen  to  be  suitably  proportioned,  they  are  mutually  destroyed, 
leaving  no  evidence  of  pollution.  This  reduction  of  nitrates  often 
occurs  in  deep  well  water,  as  for  example,  in  that  from  wells  in  the 
Chalk  beneath  London  Clay,  where  the  nitrates  are  often  totally 
destroyed.  In  sewages,  putrefaction  speedily  sets  in,  and  during 
this  condition  the  nitrates  are  rapidly  destroyed,  and  so  completely 
and  uniformly  that  it  is  probably  needless  to  attempt  their 
estimation,  except  in  sewages  which  are  very  weak,  or  for  other 
special  reasons  abnormal  Out  of  a  large  number  of  samples,  only 
a  very  few  have  been  found  which  contained  any  nitrates,  and 
those  only  very  small  quantities. 

Nitrites  occurring  in  deep  springs  or  wells  no  doubt  arise  from 
the  deoxidation  of  nitrates  by  ferrous  oxide,  or  contain  forms  of 
organic  matter  of  a  harmless  nature;  but  whenever  they  occur 
in  shallow  wells  or  river  water,  they  may  be  of  much  greater 
significance.  Their  presence  in  such  cases  is  most  probably  due  to 
recent  sewage  contamination,  and  such  waters  must  be  looked 
upon  with  great  suspicion. 


Total  Inorffanio  Nitrogen. 

When  organic  matter  is  oxidized  it  is  ultimately  resolved  into 
inorganic  substances  Its  carbon  appears  as  carbonic  acid,  its 
hydrogen  as  water,  and  its  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  nitrous  acid,  or 
nitric  acid ;  tlie  last  two  combining  with  the  bases  always  present 
in  water  to  form  nitrites  and  nitrates.  The  carbon  and  hydrogen 
are  thus  clearly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  analyst ;  but  the  nitrogen 
compounds,  as  has  been  shown,  can  be  accurately  determined,  and 
furnish  us  with  a  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  which  was  formerly  present  in  the  water,  but  which  has 
already  undergone  decoui  position. 

The  sum  of  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  found  in  these  three  forms 
constitutes  then  a  distinct  and  valuable  term  in  the  analysis,  the 
organic  nitrogen  relating  to  the  present^  and  the  total  inorganic 
nitrogen  to  the  past  condition  of  the  water.  Since  ammonia, 
nitrites,  and  nitrates  are  quite  innocuous,  the  total  inorganic 
nitrogen  does  not  indicate  actual  evil  like  the  organic  nitrogen,  but 
potential  evil,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  innocuous  character  of  a 
water  which  contains  much  nitrogen  in  these  forms  depends  wholly 
on  the  permanence  of  the  conditions  of  temperature,  aeration, 
filtration  through  soil,  <fec.,  which  have  broken  up  the  original 
organic  matter ;  if  these  should  at  any  time  fail,  the  past  contami- 
nation would  become  present y  the  nitrogen  appearing  in  the  organic 
form,  the  water  being  loaded  in  all  likeliliood  with  putrescent  and 
contagious  matter. 

In  upland  surface  waters  which  have  not  been  contaminated  to 
any  extent  by  animal  pollution  the  total  inorganic  nitrogen  rarely 
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exceeds  0*03  part.  In  water  from  cultivated  districts  the  amount 
is  greater,  ranging  as  high  as  1  part,  the  average  of  a  large  number 
of  samples  being  about  0*22  part.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  any 
generalization  for  shallow  wells,  as  the  proportion  depends  upon 
local  circumstances.  The  amount  is  usually  large  and  may  reach, 
as  seen  in  Example  XIII.,  the  enormous  quantity  of  twenty- five 
parts  per  100,000.  Waters  containing  from  one  to  five  parts  are 
very  commonly  met  with.  In  water  from  deep  wells  and  springs, 
quantities  ranging  up  to  3*5  parts  have  been  observed,  the  average 
on  a  large  series  of  analyses  being  0*5  part  for  deep  wells  and  about 
0*4:  part  for  springs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions 
attending  deep  wells  and  springs  are  remarkably  permanent,  and  the 
amount  of  filtration  which  the  water  undergoes  before  reaching  the 
well  itself,  or  issuing  from  the  spring,  is  enormous.  Meteorological 
changes  here  have  either  no  effect,  or  one  so  small  and  slow  as  not 
to  interfere  with  any  purifying  actions  which  may  be  taking  place. 
All  other  sources  of  water,  and  especially  shallow  wells,  are  on  the 
other  hand  subject  to  considerable  changes.  A  sudden  storm  after 
drought  will  wash  large  quantities  of  polluting  matter  into  the 
water-course ;  or  dissolve  the  filth  which  has  been  concentrating  in 
the  pores  of  the  soil  during  the  dry  season,  and  carry  it  into  the  well. 
Small  indications  therefore  of  a  polluted  origin  are  very  serious  in 
surface  waters  and  shallow  well  waters,  but  are  of  less  moment  in 
water  from  deep  wells  and  springs ;  the  present  character  of  these 
being  of  chief  importance,  since  whatever  degree  of  purification 
may  be  observed  may  usually  be  trusted  as  permanent.  The  term 
"  total  inorganic  nitrogen  "  has  been  chosen,  chiefly  because  it  is 
based  on  actual  results  of  analysis  without  the  introduction  of  any 
theory  whatever.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  term  "  previous  sewage  or  animal  contamination,"  which 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Frankland,  and  which  was  employed  in 
the  second  edition  of  this  work.  Perhaps  few  terms  have  been 
more  wonderfully  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  than  that 
phrase,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  term  will  be  less  liable  to 
misconception.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  **  previous  sewage 
contamination  "  of  a  water  was  calculated  by  multiplying  the  sum 
of  the  quantities  of  nitrogen  present  as  ammonia,  nitrates,  and 
nitrites,  by  10,000,  and  deducting  320  from  the  product,  the  number 
thus  obtained  representing  the  previous  animal  contamination  of 
the  water  in  terms  of  average  filtered  London  sewage.  It  was 
purely  conventional,  for  the  proportion  of  organic  nitrogen  present 
in  such  sewacje  was  assumed  to  be  10  parts  per  100,000,  whereas  in 
the  year  1857  it  was  actually  8 4  parts,  and  in  1869  only  7  parts. 
The  deduction  of  320  was  made  to  correct  for  the  average  amount  of 
inorganic  nitrogen  in  rain  water,  and  this  is  omitted  in  calculating 
"total  inorganic  nitrogen"  for  the  following  reasons: — The  quantity 
is  small,  and  the  variations  in  composition  of  rain  water  at  different 
times  and  under  different  circumstances  very  considerable,  and  it 
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appears  to  obscure  the  significance  of  the  results  of  analysis  of  very 
pure  waters  to  deduct  from,  all  the  same  fixed  amount  As,  too, 
the  average  amount  of  total  inorganic  nitrogen  in  unpolluted  surface 
waters  is  only  0011  part  (XXVIII.),  it  cannot  be  desirable  to 
apply  a  correction  amounting  to  nearly  three  times  that  average, 
and  so  place  a  water  which  contains  0*032  part  of  total  inorganic 
nitrogen  on  the  same  level  as  one  which  contains  no  trace  of  any 
previous  pollution. 

Chlorine. 

This  is  usually  present  as  sodic  chloride,  but  occasionally,  as  has 
been  mentioned  before,  it  is  most  likely  as  a  calcic  salt.  It  is 
derived,  in  some  cases,  from  the  soil,  but  more  usually  from  animal 
excreta  (human  urine  contains  about  500  parts  per  100,000),  and 
is  therefore  of  considerable  importance  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to 
the  character  of  a  water.  Unpolluted  river  and  spring  waters 
usually  contain  less  than  one  part;  average  town  sewage  about 
eleven  parts.  Shallow  well  water  may  contain  any  quantity  from 
a  mere  trace  up  to  fifty  parts,  or  even  more.  Its  amount  is  scarcely 
afifected  by  any  degree  of  filtration  through  soil ;  thus,  the  effluent 
water  from  land  irrigated  with  sewage  contains  the  same  proportion 
of  chlorine  as  the  sewage,  unless  it  has  been  diluted  by  subsoil 
water  or  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Of  course,  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  geological  nature  of  the  district  from  which  the 
water  comes,  the  distance  from  the  sea  or  other  source  of  chlorine, 
&c.,  in  order  to  decide  on  the  origin  of  the  chlorine.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  water  containing  more  than  three  or  four  parts  of 
chlorine  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 


Hardness. 

This  is  chiefly  of  importance  as  regards  the  use  of  the  water  for 
cleansing  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  for  steam  boilers.  It  is 
still  a  moot  point  as  to  whether  hard  or  soft  water  is  better  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  temporary  hardness  is  often  said  to  be  that 
due  to  carbonates  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  but  this  is  not 
quite  correct;  for  even  after  prolonged  boiling,  water  will  still 
retain  about  three  parts  of  carbonate  in  solution,  and  therefore  when 
the  total  hardness  exceeds  three  parts,  that  amount  should  bo 
deducted  from  the  permanent  hardness  and  added  to  the  temporary, 
in  order  to  get  the  quantity  of  carbonate  in  solution.  But  the 
term  "temporary"  hardness  properly  applies  to  the  amount  of 
hardness  which  may  be  removed  by  boiling,  and  hence,  if  the  total 
hardness  be  less  than  three  parts,  there  is  usually  no  temporary. 
As  the  hardness  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  through 
and  over  which  the  water  passes,  the  variations  in  it  are  very  great ; 
that  from  igneous  strata  has  least  hardness,  followed  in  approximate 
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order  by  that  from  Metamorphic,  Cambrian,  Silurian  and  Devonian 
rocks,  Millstone  Grit,  London  Clay,  Bagsbot  Beds,  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, Coal  Measures,  Mountain  Limestone,  Oolite,  Chalk,  Lias,  and 
Dolomite,  the  average  in  the  case  of  the  first  being  2*4  parts,  and  of 
the  last  41  parts.  As  animal  excreta  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  lime,  highly  polluted  waters  are  usually  extremely  hard.  Water 
from  shallow  wclLs  contains  varyingf  proportions  up  to  nearly  200 
parts  of  total  hardness  (XIIL).  No  generalization  can  be  made  as 
to  the  proportion  of  permanent  to  temporary  hardness. 


Suspended  Matter. 

This  is  of  a  less  degree  of  importance  than  the  matters  hitherto 
considered.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  it  is  of  minor  interest, 
because  it  may  be  in  most  cases  readily  and  completely  removed  by 
filtration.  Mineral  suspended  matter  is,  however,  of  considerable 
mechanical  importance  as  regards  the  formation  of  impediments  in 
the  river  bed  by  its  gradual  deposition,  and  as  regards  the  choking 
of  the  sand  filters  in  water- works  ;  and  organic  suspended  matter 
is  at  times  positively  injurious,  and  always  favours  the  growth  of 
minute  organisms. 

From  the  determinations  which  have  been  described,  it  is  believed 
that  a  sound  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  a  water  may  be  made, 
and  tl^e  analyst  should  hardly  be  content  with  a  less  complete 
examination.  If,  however,  from  lack  of  time  or  other  cause,  so  much 
cannot  be  done,  a  tolerably  safe  opinion  may  be  formed,  omitting 
the  determination  of  total  solid  matter,  and  organic  carbon  and 
nitrogen.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  by  so  doing  the 
enquiry  is  limited  as  regards  organic  impurity,  to  the  determination 
of  that  which  was  formerly  present,  but  has  already  been  converted 
into  inorganic  substances.  If  still  less  must  suffice,  the  estimation 
of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites  may  be  omitted,  its  place  being 
to  a  certain  extent  supplied  by  that  of  chlorine,  but  especial  care 
must  then  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the  latter  by  exami- 
nation of  the  district.  If  it  be  in  any  degree  of  mineral  origin,  no 
opinion  can  be  formed  from  it  as  to  the  likelihood  of  organic 
pollution.  At  best,  so  slight  an  examination  must  be  of  but  little 
value,  and  considering  the  rapidity  with  which  the  nitrogen  as 
nitrates  can  be  determined  by  the  indigo  process,  the  saving  of  time 
would  bo  very  small. 

Q«neral  Considerations. 

In  judging  of  the  character  of  a  sample  of  water,  due  attention 
must  of  course  be  paid  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  proposed  to 
be  used.  The  analyst  frequently  has  only  to  decide  broadly 
whether  the  water  is  good  or  bad ;  as,  for  example,  in  cases  of  the 
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domestic  supply  to  isolated  houses  or  of  existing  town  sapplios. 
Water  wkich  would  be  fairly  well  suited  for  the  former  might  be 
very  objectionable  for  the  latter,  where  it  would  be  required  to  a 
certain  extent  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Water  which  would 
be  dangerous  for  drinking  or  cooking  may  be  used  for  certain  kinds 
of  cleansing  operations ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  unless 
great  care  and  watchfulness  are  exercised  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  this  restriction  being  neglected,  and  especially  if  the 
objectionable  water  is  nearer  at  hand  than  the  purer  supply.  There 
would  for  this  reason,  probably,  be  some  danger  attending  a  double 
supply  on  a  large  scale  in  a  town,  even  if  the  cost  of  a  double 
service  of  mains,  &c.,  were  not  prohibitive. 

It  is  often  required  to  decide  between  several  proposed  sources  of 
supply,  and  here  great  care  is  necessary,  especially  if  the  differences 
between  the  samples  are  not  great.  If  possible,  samples  should  be 
examined  at  various  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  samples  of  the  several  waters  are  collected  as  nearly  as 
possible  simultaneously  and  in  a  normal  condition.  The  general 
character  of  a  water  is  most  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  average  of 
a  systematic  series  of  analyses;  and  for  this  reason  the  average 
analysis  of  the  water  supplies  of  London,  taken  from  the  Beports 
of  Dr.  Frankland  to  the  Registrar  General,  of  Glasgow  by 
Dr.  Mills,  and  of  Birmingham  by  Dr.  Hill,  are  included  in  the 
table.  River  waters  should,  as  a  rule,  not  be  examined  immediately 
after  a  heavy  rain  when  they  are  in  flood.  A  sudden  rainfall  after 
a  dry  season  will  often  foul  a  river  more  than  a  much  heavier  and 
more  prolonged  downfall  after  average  weather.  Similarly  the  sewage 
discharged  horn  a  town  at  the  beginning  of  a  heavy  rainstorm  is 
usually  extremely  foul,  the  solid  matter  which  has  been  accumulating 
on  the  sides  of  the  sewers  and  in  comers  and  recesses,  being  rapidly 
washed  out  by  the  increased  stream. 

The  possibility  of  improvement  in  quality  must  also  be  considered. 
A  turbid  water  may  generally  be  rendered  clear  by  filtration,  and 
this  will  often  also  effect  some  slight  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
organic  matter ;  but  while  somewhat  rapid  filtration  through  sand 
or  similar  material  will  usually  remove  all  solid  suspended  matter,  it 
is  generally  necessary  to  pass  the  water  very  slowly  through  a  more 
efficient  material  to  destroy  any  large  proportion  of  the  organic 
matter  in  solution.  Very  fine  sand,  animal  charcoal,  and  spongy 
iron  are  all  in  use  for  this  purpose.  The  quantity  of  available 
oxygen  must  not  be  neglected  in  considering  the  question  of  filtra- 
tion. If  the  water  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  organic 
matter  and  is  well  aerated,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  solution  may 
bo  sufficient,  and  the  filtration  may  then  be  continuous ;  but  in 
many  instances  this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  then  necessary  that 
the  filtration  should  be  intermittent,  the  water  being  allowed  at 
intervals  to  drain  off  from  the  filtering  material  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  be  well  aerated,  after  which  it  is  again  fit  for  work. 
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Softening  water  by  Clark's  process  generally  removes  a  large 
quantity  of  organic  matter  (see  Table  8,  XVI.)  from  solution,  it 
being  carried  down  with  the  calcic  carbonate  precipitate. 

It  is  evident  that  no  very  definite  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  deep  and  shallow  wells.  In  the  foregoing  pages,  deep  wells 
generally  mean  such  as  are  more  than  100  feet  deep,  but  there  are 
many  considerations  which  qualify  this  definition.  A  deep  well 
may  be  considered  essentially  as  one  the  water  in  which  has  filtered 
through  a  considerable  thickness  of  porous  material,  and  whether  the 
shaft  of  such  a  well  is  deep  or  shallow  will  depend  on  circumstances. 
If  the  shaft  passes  through  a  bed  of  clay  or  other  impervious 
stratum,  and  the  surface  water  above  that  is  rigidly  excluded^  the 
well  should  be  classed  as  "  deep/'  even  if  the  shaft  is  only  a  very 
few  feet  in  depth,  because  the  water  in  it  must  have  passed  for  a 
considerable  distance  below  the  clay.  On  the  other  hand,  however 
deep  the  shaft  of  a  well,  it  must  be  considered  as  "  shallow "  if 
water  can  enter  the  shaft  near  the  surface,  or  if  largo  cracks  or 
fissures  give  free  passage  for  surface  water  through  the  rock  in 
which  thef  well  is  sunk.  With  these  principles  in  view,  the  water 
from  wells  may  often  be  improved.  Every  care  should  be  taken 
to  exclude  surface  water  from  deep  wells ;  that  is  to  say,  all  water 
from  strata  within  about  100  feet  from  the  surface  or  above  the  first 
impervious  bed.  In  very  deep  wells  which  pass  through  several 
such  beds,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  water  from  each  group  of 
pervious  strata,  as  this  often  varies  in  quality,  and  if  the  supply  is 
sufficient,  exclude  all  but  the  best. 

In  shallow  wells  much  may  occasionally  be  accomplished  in  a 
similar  manner  by  making  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  water-tight. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  the  surface  for  some  distance  round  the 
well  should  be  puddled  with  clay,  concreted,  or  otherwise  rendered 
impervious,  so  as  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the  soil  through  which 
the  water  has  to  pass.  Drains  passing  near  the  well  should  be,  if 
possible,  diverted ;  and  of  course  cesspools  should  be  either  abolished, 
or,  if  that  is  impracticable,  removed  to  as  great  a  distance  from  the 
well  as  is  possible,  and  in  addition  made  perfectly  water-tight. 
Changes  such  as  these  tend  to  diminish  the  uncertainty  of  the 
conditions  attending  a  shallow  well,  but  in  most  cases  such  a  source 
of  supply  should,  if  possible,  bo  abandoned  as  dangerous  at 
best. 

Clark's  Process  for  Softenlxifir  Hard  Water. 

The  patent  right  of  this  process  having  expired,  the  public  are 
free  to  use  it. 

This  method  of  softening  consists  in  adding  lime  to  the  hard 
water.  It  is  only  applicable  to  water  which  owes  its  hardness 
entirely,  or  chiefly,  to  the  calcic  and  magnesic  carbonates  held  in 
solution  by  carbonic  acid  (temporary  hardness).    Water  which  owes 
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iu  hardne»  to  calck  or  nugnesic  sulphate  (permanent  hardnea) 
CAnnot  be  thus  sofWned ;  but  anj  water  which  aoftens  on  boiling 
for  half  an  hour  will  be  softened  to  an  equal  extent  bj  Clark's 
process.  The  hanl  water  derived  from  chidk,  limestone^  or  oolite 
districts;  is  <^neral!T  well  adapted  for  this  operation. 

To  soften  700  gallons  of  water,  about  one  ounce  of  quicklime  is 
required  for  each  pan  of  tempoiary  hardness  in  100,000  parts  of 
water.  The  quantity  of  quicklime  required  is  thoroughly  slaked 
in  a  pailful  of  water.  Stir  up  the  milk  of  lime  thus  obtained,  and 
pour  it  immediately  into  the  cistern  containing  at  least  50  gallons 
of  the  water  to  be  softened,  taking  care  to  leave  in  the  pail  any 
heaw  sediment  that  mav  have  settled  to  the  bottom  in  the  few 
seconds  that  intervened  between  the  stirring  and  pouring.  Fill 
the  pail  again  with  water,  and  stir  and  pour  as  before.  The 
remainder  of  the  700  gallons  of  water  must  then  be  added,  or 
allowed  to  run  into  the  cistern  from  the  supply  pipe.  If  the 
rush  of  the  water  does  not  thoroughly  mix  the  contents  of  the 
cistern,  this  must  be  accomplished  by  stirring  with  a  suitable 
wooden  paddle.  The  water  wiU  now  appear  very  milky,  owing  to 
the  precipitation  of  the  chalk  which  it  previously  contained  in 
solution^  together  with  an  equal  quantity  of  chalk  which  is  formed 
from  the  quicklime  added. 

After  standing  for  three  hours  the  water  will  be  sufficiently  clear 
to  use  for  washing ;  but  to  render  it  clear  enough  for  drinking,  at 
least  twelve  hours'  settlement  is  required.  This  process  not  only 
softens  water,  but  it  removes  to  a  great  extent  objectionable  organic 
matter  present. 

The  proportion  of  lime  to  water  may  be  more  accurately  adjusted 
during  the  running  in  of  the  hard  water,  by  taking  a  little  water 
from  the  cistern  at  intervals  in  a  small  white  cup,  and  adding  to  it 
a  drop  or  two  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  will  produce  a 
yellow  or  brownish  colouration  as  long  as  there  is  lime  present  in 
excess.  As  soon  as  this  becomes  very  faint,  and  just  about  to 
disappear,  the  flow  of  water  must  be  stopped.  The  carbonate  may 
be  removed  by  filtration  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  addition  of 
lime,  and  on  the  large  scale  this  may  be  done  with  great  rapidity 
by  means  of  a  filter  press,  as  in  Porter* s  process,  lliis  latter 
method  of  rapidly  softening  and  purifying  water  is  the  invention 
of  J.  Henderson  Porter,  C.K,  1  Tudor  Street,  Blackfriars, 
I-.ondon,  whose  apparatus  is  largely  coming  into  use  for  public 
water  supplies,  and  for  softening  waters  used  in  manufacturing 
processes,  and  the  prevention  of  boiler  incrustations,  &c.  The 
chief  objections  to  the  original  Clark  process  are,  the  large  space 
required  for  mixing  and  settling  tanks,  and  the  time  required  for 
subsidence  of  the  precipitate.  On  the  contrary,  in  Porter's  pro- 
cess, the  space  occupied  is  small,  and  the  clarification  immediate. 
The  results  are  admirable,  and  are  achieved  at  a  very  moderate 
cost. 
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METHODS  OF  ESTIMATINa  THE  OBaANIC  IMPUBITIES  IK 
WATEB  WITHOUT   GAS  APPABATUS. 

§  8G.  The  foregoing  methods  of  estimating  the  organic 
impurities  in  potable  waters,  though  very  comprehensive  and  trust- 
worthy, yet  possess  the  disadvantage  of  occupying  a  good  deal  of 
time,  and  necessitate  the  use  of  a  complicated  and  expensive  set  of 
apparatus,  which  may  not  always  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
operator. 

Nothing  of  a  strictly  reliable  character  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
organic  matter  or  its  quantity  can  bo  gained  from  the  use  of  standard 
permanganate  solution  as  originally  devised  byForschammer,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  loss  on  ignition  of  the  residue,  both 
of  which  have  been  in  past  time  largely  used. 

The  Forschammor  or  oxygen  process,  however,  as  improved  by 
Lethcby,  and  further  elaborated  by  Tidy,  may  bo  considered  as 
worthy  of  considerable  confidence  in  determining  the  amount  of 
oi-ganic  substances  contained  in  a  water. 


The  Oxygen  Process. 

Principle, — This  process  depends  upon  the  estimation  of  the 
amount  of  oxygen  required  to  oxidize  the  organic  and  other  oxi- 
dizable  matters  in  a  known  volume  of  water,  slightly  acidified  with 
pure  sulphuric  acid.  For  this  purpose,  a  standard  solution  of 
potassic  permanganate  is  employed  in  excess.  The  amount  of 
unchanged  permanganate,  after  a  given  time,  is  ascertained  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  sodic  hyposulphite,  by  the  help  of  the  iodine 
and  starch  reaction. 

Tidy  and  Frank  land  in  all  cases  make  a  blank  experiment 
with  pure  distilled  water,  side  by  side  with  the  sample. 

Duration  of  experiment  and  temperature. — As  regards  the  time 
during  which  the  sample  of  water  should  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  permanganate,  authorities  somewhat  differ.  It  is  manifest 
that,  if  the  water  contains  certain  reducing  agents  such  as  nitrites, 
ferrous  salts,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  an  immediate  reduction  of 
the  re-agent  will  occur,  and  Tidy  is  disposed  to  register  the  reduc- 
tion which  occurs  in  three  minutes,  in  the  known  absence  of  iron 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  due  to  nitrites.  The  same  authority 
adopts  the  plan  of  making  two  observations,  one  at  the  end  of  one 
hour  and  another  at  the  end  of  three  hours,  at  the  ordinary, 
temperature  of  the  laboratory  (say  60**  Fahr.  or  16*  C). 

Frankland  admits  this  process  to  be  the  best  volumetric  method 
in  existence  for  the  estimation  of  organic  matters,  but  is  content 
with  one  experiment  lasting  three  hours  (also  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture). 

C  C 
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The  Water  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  adopted  the  periods  of  fifteen 
minutes  and  four  hours  for  the  duration  of  the  e:iperiment^  at  the 
fixed  temperature  of  80**  Fahr.  or  27°  C. 

Dupr6  has  carried  out  experiments  (Analyst y  viL  p.  1)  the 
results  of  which  are  in  favour  of  the  modifications  adopted  by  the 
Committee.     The  chief  conclusions  arrived  at  are — 

(1)  That,  practically,  no  decomposition  of  permanganate  takes 
place  during  four  hours  when  digested  in  a  closed  vessel  at  80^ 
with  perfectly  pure  water  and  the  usual  proportion  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid. 

By  adopting  the  closed  vessel  all  dust  or  reducing  atmospheric 
infiuence  is  avoided. 

(2)  The  standardizing  of  the  hyposulphite  and  permanganate, 
originally  and  from  time  to  time,  must  be  made  in  a  closed  vessel 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  analysis  of  a  water,  since  it  has  been 
found  that  when  the  titration  is  made  slowly  in  an  open  beaker 
less  hyposulphite  is  required  than  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  This  is 
probably  due  to  a  trifling  loss  of  iodine  by  evaporation. 

(3)  That  with  very  pure  waters  no  practical  difference  is  pro- 
duced by  a  rise  or  fall  of  temperature,  the  same  results  being 
obtained  at  32°  F.  as  at  80°  F.  On  the  other  hand,  with  polluted 
waters,  the  greater  the  organic  pollution,  the  greater  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  according  to  temperature. 

(4)  As  to  time,  it  appears  that  very  little  difference  occurs  in 
good  waters  between  three  and  four  hours'  digestion ;  but  with  bad 
waters  there  is  often  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  extra  hour ; 
and  thus  Dupr6  doubts  whether  even  four  hours'  digestion  suffices 
for  very  impure  waters. 

The  necessary  standard  solutions  for  working  the  process  will  be 
described  further  on. 

Comparison  of  the  Besults  of  tliia  Process  with  the  Combvstioii 
Xethod. — I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Dr.  Frankland's  remarks 
on  this  subject,  as  contained  in  his  treatise  on  Water  Analyns : — 

'^  The  objections  to  the  oxygen  process  are,  first,  that  its  indica- 
tions are  only  comparative,  and  not  absolute ;  and,  second,  that  its 
comparisons  are  only  true  when  the  organic  matter  compared  is 
substantially  identical  in  composition. 

'^  For  many  years,  indeed,  after  this  process  was  first  introduced, 
the  action  of  the  permanganate  of  potash  was  tacitly  assumed  to 
extend  to  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  in  the 
water,  and,  therefore,  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  generally 
stated  as  '  the  amount  of  oxygen  required  to  oxidize  the  organic 
matter;'  whilst  some  chemists  even  employed  the  numb^  so 
obtained  to  calculate  the  actual  weight  of  organic  matter  in  thfl 
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water  on  the  assumption  that  equal  weights  of  all  kinds  of 
organic  matter  required  the  same  weight  of  oxygen  for  their 
complete  oxidation. 

"  Both  these  assumptions  have  been  conclusively  proved  to  bo 
entirely  fallacious,  for  it  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated 
by  operating  upon  known  quantities  of  organic  substances  dissolved 
in  water,  that  there  is  no  relation  either  between  the  absolute  or 
relative  weight  of  different  organic  matters  and  the  oxygen  which 
such  matters  abstract  from  permanganate  of  potash. 

"Nevertheless,  in  the  periodical  examination  of  waters  from  the 
same  source,  I  have  noticed  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the 
proportions  of  organic  carbon  and  of  oxygen  abstracted  from  per- 
manganate of  potash.  Thus,  for  many  years  past,  I  have  seen  in 
the  monthly  examination  of  the  waters  of  the  Thames  and  Lea 
supplied  to  London  such  a  parallelism  between  the  numbers  given 
by  Dr.  Tidy,  expressing  *  oxygen  consumed,'  and  those  obtained 
by  myself  in  the  determination  of  'organic  carbon.* 

"  This  remarkable  agreement  of  the  two  processes,  extending  as 
it  did  to  1,418  out  of  1,686  samples,  encouraged  me  to  hope  that 
a  constant  multiplier  might  bo  found,  by  which  the  *  oxygen 
consumed*  of  the  Forschammer  process  could  be  translated  into 
the  *  organic  carbon  *  of  the  combustion  method  of  analysis.  To 
test  the  possibility  of  such  a  conversion,  my  pupil,  Mr.  Woodland 
Toms  made,  at  my  suggestion,  the  comparative  experiments  re- 
corded in  the  following  tables  : — 


I. 

— Biver 

Water. 

Source  of  Sample. 

Oxygeu 
consumed 

X 

• 

c 

0 

= 

Organic 

carbon  by 

combustion. 

Chelsea  Company's  supply    .. 

0098 

X 

2*6 

— 

0256 

West  Middlesex  Co.'s  „ 

0116 

X 

2-5 

r=: 

0-291 

Lambeth  Co.'s             „ 

0119 

X 

2-43 

= 

0-282 

Southwark  Co.'s          „ 

0121 

X 

2*22 

■=. 

0269 

New  Eiver  Co.'s          „ 

0076 

X 

2-4 

=: 

0183 

Chelsea  Co.'s  second  sample .. 

0-070 

X 

2-69 

^x 

0188 

Lambeth  Co.'s         „ 

0119 

X 

1-99 

z^ 

0-234 

New  River  Co.'s      „ 

0107 

X 

2-25 

= 

0-221 

"  As  the  result  of  these  experiments,  the  average  multiplier  is 
2-38,  and  the  maximum  errors  incurred  by  its  use  would  be  —0-021 
part  of  organic  carbon  in  the  case  of  the  second  sample  of  the 
Chelsea  Company's  water,  and  +0-049  part  in  that  of  the  second 
sample  of  the  Lambeth  Company's  water.  These  errors  would 
practically  have  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  analyst's  opinion 
of  the  quality  of  the  water.  It  is  desirable  that  this  comparison 
shoiild  be  extended  to  the  water  of  other  moderately  polluted 
rivers. 

C  c  2 
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II.— Seep  Well  Water. 


Source  of  Sample. 

Oxygen    ^      C        _ 
conBuxned.         0 

Organic 

carbon  bj 

comboBtion. 

Kent  Company's  supply       

Colne  Valley  Co/s    „          

Hodgson's  Brewery  well      

0015     X    51     = 
0-0135   X   69     = 
003       X   6-3     = 

0077 
0-094 
0168 

"  The  relation  between  *  oxygen  consumed  *  and  '  oi^nic  carbon  * 
in  the  case  of  deep  well  waters  is  thus  very  different  from  that 
which  obtains  in  the  case  of  river  waters,  and  the  average  multiplier 
deduced  from  the  foregoing  examples  is  5*8,  with  maximum  errors 
of  +0*01  of  organic  carbon  in  the  case  of  the  Kent  Company's 
water,  and  —  0*015  in  that  of  the  Colne  Valley  water.  Such  slight 
errors  are  quite  unimportant 

"  Similar  comparative  experiments  made  with  shallow  well  and 
upland  surface  waters  showed  amongst  themselves  a  wider 
divergence,  but  pointed  to  an  average  multiplier  of  2 '28  for 
shallow  well  water,  approximately  the  same  as  that  found  for 
moderately  polluted  river  water,  and  1  -8  for  upland  surface  water. 

"  In  the  interpretation  of  the  results  obtained,  either  by  the 
Forschammer  or  combustion  process,  the  adoption  of  a  scale  of 
organic  purity  is  often  useful  to  the  analyst^  although  a  classification 
according  to  such  a  scale  may  require  to  be  modified  by  considerations 
derived  from  the  other  analytical  data.  It  is  indeed  necessary  to 
have  a  separate  and  more  liberal  scale  for  upland  surface  water,  the 
organic  matter  of  which  is  usually  of  a  very  innocent  nature,  and 
derived  from  sources  precluding  its  infection  by  zymotic  poisons. 

'^  Subject  to  modification  by  the  other  analytical  data,  the 
following  scale  of  classification  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Tidy 
and  myself : — 


Section  I.—Upland  SorflBkoe  Water. 

"  Class  I.  Water  of  great  organic  purity ,  absorbing  from  per- 
manganate of  potash  not  more  than  0*1  part  of  oxygen  per 
100,000  parts  of  wat^r,  or  0  07  grain  per  gallon. 

"  Class  II.  Water  of  medium  purity,  absorbing  from  01  to  0*3 
part  of  oxygen  per  100,000  parts  of  water,  or  0*07  to  0*21  grain 
per  gallon. 

"Class  III.  Water  of  doubtful  purity,  absorbing  from  0-3  to  0-4 
part  per  100,000,  or  0*21  to  0*28  grain  per  gallon. 

"  Class  rv.  Impure  water,  absorbing  more  than  0*4  part  per 
100,000,  or  0-28  grain  per  gallon. 
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Section  II.— Water  other  than  Upland  Surface. 

"  Class  I.  Water  of  great  organic  purity ^  absorbing  from  per- 
manganate of  potash  not  more  than  0*05  part  of  oxygen  per 
100,000  parts  of  water,  or  0*035  grain  per  gallon. 

"  Class  II.  Water  of  medium  purity^  absorbing  from  0*05  to 
015  part  of  oxygen  per  100,000,  or  0-035  to  O'l  grain  per  gallon. 

"Class  III.  Water  of  doubi/ul 2^ urity,  ahsovhing  from  0*15  to 
0*2  part  of  oxygen  per  100,000,  or  0*1  to  0*15  grain  per  galloiL 

"  Class  IV.  Impure  tcatcr,  absorbing  more  than  0*2  part  of 
oxygen  per  100,000,  or  0*15  gi-ain  per  gallon." 

The  Albuminoid  Ammonia  Process. 

Principle. — Wanklyn,  Chapman,  and  Smith  are  the  authors 
of  tliis  well-known  method  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  nitrogenous 
organic  matter  in  water,  which  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  tho 
nitrogen  in  such  organic  matter  into  ammonia,  when  distilled  with 
an  alkaline  solution  of  potassic  permanganate  (/.  C  S.  1867, 
p.  591). 

The  authors  have  given  tho  term  "Albuminoid  ammonia"  to 
the  NH"*  produced  from  nitrogenous  matter  by  the  action  of  the 
permanganate,  doubtless  because  the  first  experiments  made  in  the 
process  were  made  with  albuminous  substances ;  but  the  authors 
also  proved  that  ammonia  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  way  from 
a  great  variety  of  nitrogenous  organic  substances,  such  as  hippuric 
acid,  narcotine,  strychnine,  morphine,  creatine,  gelatine,  casein,  &c. 
Unfortunately,  however,  although  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
yielded  by  any  one  substance  when  treated  with  boiling  alkaline 
permanganate  appears  to  be  definite,  yet  different  substances  give 
different  proportions  of  their  nitrogen.  Thus  hippuric  acid  and 
narcotine  yield  tho  whole,  but  strychnine  and  morphine  only  one- 
half  of  their  known  proportion  of  nitrogen.  Hence  the  value  of  the 
numerical  results  thus  obtained  depends  entirely  on  the  assumption 
that  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  water  is- uniform  in  its 
nature,  and  the  authors  say  that  in  a  river  polluted  mainly  by 
sewage  "  the  disintegrating  animal  refuse  would  be  pretty  fairly 
measured  by  ten  times  the  albuminoid  ammonia  which  it  yields.'* 

It  is  stated  by  the  authors  that  the  albuminoid  ammonia  from  a 
really  good  drinking  water  should  not  exceed  0*008  part  in  100,000. 
The  average  of  fifteen  samples  of  Thames  water  supplied  to  London 
by  the  various  Water  Companies  in  1867  was  0*0089,  and  in  five 
samples  supplied  by  the  New  liiver  Company  0*0068  part  per 
100,000. 

Tho  necessary  standard  solutions  and  directions  for  working  tho 
process  will  be  described  further  on. 
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N easier  Suluiion, — Dissolve  35  parts  of  potassic  iodide  in 
100  parts  of  water.  Dissolve  17  parts  of  mercuric  chloride  in 
300  parts  of  water.  The  liquids  may  be  heated  to  aid  solation, 
but  if  so  must  be  cooled.  Add  the  latter  solution  to  the  former 
until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  produced.  Then  dilute  with  a 
20  per  cent,  solution  of  sodic  or  potassic  hydrate  to  1000  parts; 
add  mercuric  chloride  solution  until  a  permanent  precipitate  again 
forms ;  allow  to  stand  till  settled,  and  decant  ofif  the  clear  solution. 
The  bulk  should  bo  kept  in  an  accurately  stoppered  bottle,  and  a 
quantity  transferred  from  time  to  time  to  a  small  bottle  for  ose. 
The  solution  improves  by  keeping.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
solution  is  only  about  half  the  strength  of  the  one  given  on 
p.  326 ;  of  course  a  larger  volume  has  to  be  used  in  testing. 

Sodic  Carbonate, — A  20  per  cent,  solution  of  recently  ignited 
pure  sodic  carbonate. 

Alkaline  Permanganate  Solution. — Dissolve  200  parts  of  potassic 
hydrate  and  eight  parts  of  pure  potassic  permanganate  in  1100 
parts  of  distilled  water,  and  boil  the  solution  rapidly  till  con- 
centrated to  1000  parts. 

Distilled  Water  free  from  Ammonia  (see  p.  326). 

Be-affenta  for  the  Estimation  of  Oxygen  absorbed. 

Standard  Solution  of  Potassic  Permanganate, — Dissolve  0*395 
part  of  pure  potassic  permanganate  in  1000  of  water.  Each  c.c. 
contains  0*0001  gm.  of  available  oxygen,  and  each  dnu  contains 
0001  gm. 

Potassic  Iodide  Solution, — One  part  of  the  pure  salt  recrystallized 
from  alcohol,  dissolved  in  ten  parts  of  distilled  water. 

Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid, — One  part  by  volume  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid  is  mixed  with  three  parts  by  volume  of  distilled  water,  and 
solution  of  potassic  permanganate  dropped  in  until  the  whole 
retains  a  very  faint  pink  tint,  after  warming  to  80**  F.  for  four 
hours. 

Sodic  Hyposulphite, — One  part  of  crystallized  sodic  hyposulphite 
dissolved  in  1000  parts  of  water. 

Starch  Water. — One  part  of  starch  to  be  intimately  mixed  with 
500  parts  of  cold  water,  and  the  whole  briskly  boiled  for  five 
minutes,  and  filtered,  or  allowed  to  settle. 

Be-agenta  for  the  Estimation  of  Hardness^ 

Concentrated  Standard  Solution  of  Calcic  Chloride. — Dissolve 
1*144  gm.  of  pure  crystallized  calc-spar  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (with  the  precautions  given  on  p.  332),  then  dissolve  in 
water,  and  make  up  to  a  liter.     On  the  grain  system,  a  solution 
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of  tho  same  strength  is  made  by  dissolving  11*44  grn.  of  calc- 
spar  in  1000  dm. 

Standard  Water  of  8°  Hardness, — This  is  made  by  diluting  the 
foregoing  concentrated  solution  to  ten  times  its  volume  with 
freshly  boiled  and  cooled  distilled  water. 

Standard  Soap  Solution  (is  made  preciselyas  directed  on  p.  332). — 
It  should  be  of  such  strength  as  just  to  form  a  permanent  lather, 
when  18  c.c.  or  dm.  measures  are  shaken  with  100  c.c.  or  dm. 
of  water  of  8*  hardness.  The  following  table  will  then  give  the 
degrees  of  hardness  corresponding  to  the  number  of  c.c.  or  dm. 
measures  employed. 


dness. 

0^ 

c.c.  or  dm. 
Measures. 

0-9 

Hardnesd. 
5° 

c.c.  or  dm 
Measures, 

120 

p 

2-9 

6« 

14  0 

2<» 

5-4 

7« 

IGO 

3'* 

7-7 

8« 

180' 

40 

9-9 

After  which  one  degree  =  2  c.c.  or  dm.  measures.  This  is  tho 
last  solution  recommended  by  Clarke,  and  differs  slightly  from 
the  scale  given  on  p.  366 ;  the  variation,  however,  is  very  in- 
significant, except  in  the  two  first  stages  of  the  table. 

The  Analytical  ProoeMes. 
Collection  of  Samples. — The  same  as  directed  on  p.  333. 

Appearance  in  Two-foot  Tube. — The  colour  or  tint  of  the  water 
mast  be  ascertained,  by  examination,  in  a  tube  two  feet  long  and 
two  inches  in  diameter.  This  tube  should  be  made  of  glass  as 
nearly  colourless  as  may  be,  and  should  be  covered  at  each  end  with 
a  disc  of  perfectly  colourless  glass,  cemented  on,  an  opening  being 
left  for  filling  and  emptying  the  tube.  This  opening  may  be  made, 
either  by  cutting  a  half-segment  off  the  glass  disc  at  one  end,  or  by 
cutting  a  small  segmental  section  out  of  the  tube  itself,  before  the 
disc  is  cemented  on.  These  tubes  are  most  conveniently  kept  on 
hooks  in  a  horizontal  position  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust. 

The  tube  must  be  about  half  filled  with  the  water  to  be  examined, 
brought  into  a  horizontal  position  level  with  the  eye,  and  directed 
towards  a  well-illuminated  white  surface.  The  comparison  of  tint 
has  to  be  made  between  the  lower  half  of  the  tube  containing 
the  water  under  examination,  and  the  upper  half  containing 
atmospheric  air  only. 

Smell. — Put  not  less  than  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  water 
into  a  clean  eight-ounce  wide-mouthed  stoppered  glass  bottle,  which 
has  been  previously  rinsed  with  the  same  water.  Insert  the 
stopper,  and  warm  the  water  in  a  water  bath  to  100"*  F.  (38*"  C). 
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ri»i  ::l::zr  :sf  tirf  rc-Kfrcuced  sirs  cbroBtate,  which  is  always 
ihnKTr^i  13  lit*  prcr:  wi-*r»  ih»  ah^er  solntioa  drops  in,  is  no 
^:cc^  ^ii:«lT  ii<i:L&7?E«i  -:c  gTTTng  I3ke  burette  is  then  read  ofil 
Ii  i*  c»!sss  v  r»-:«ii  *Jii*  ^xpffi^ini,  as  follows : — ^Add  a  few  drras 
•:f  iILzZ0t  Ko:  rcJicxiis  scC-n^^a  to  the  water  last  titrated,  which 
wzZ  V.-vr.irpr  ibi  rad  cdL-z'zz,  Measure  oat  a  6eeh  portion  of 
the  "WiZff^  :.:  b^  :=:zi^*d  zza^y  azuther  basin,  and  repeat  the  titration, 
keerizx  tl-^  f^r^:  <arsrH  th-?  cokar  of  which  has  been  discharged, 
side  rr  file  wiih  the  sco^nd.  so  as  to  obeore  the  first 
per;uk=.e:::  iniiniica  of  J*/>rfmGe  of  colour:  If  the  qnantitj  of 
chlcnr^e  b^  <-:•  snill  that  sull  greater  accuracy  is  neoeasary,  the 
titration  iz^t  l*r  cmlTicted  in.  the  same  waj  as  last  deaoibed, 
bat  instead  of  the  operator  looking  directly  at  the  water 
containing  the  cLrociite  ai^lation,  he  may  place  between  the 
basin  containing  the  water  and  his  eye,  a  flat  g^aas  cell  containing 
some  water  tinted  with  the  chromate  solution  to  the  same  tint  as 
the  water  which  is  being  tested,  or  may  look  throogh  a  glass  coated 
with  a  gelatine  film  coloured  with  the  same  salt  (see  §  40).  Care 
most  always  be  taken  that  the  water  is  as  nearly  nentral  as  poadlde 
before  titration.  If  originally  acid,  it  should  be  neutraliaed  with 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lime.  If  the  proportion  of  chlorine  be 
less  than  0*5  grain  per  gallon,  it  is  desirable  to  take  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  water,  say  250  cc.  or  350  dm.,  for  the  estimation, 
and  to  concentrate  this  quantity  on  the  water  bath  before  titrating 
it,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  about  100  c.c  or  150  dm.  This  titration  may 
be  performed  by  gas-light. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — ^Thc  ignited  total  residue,  obtained  as  hereafter 
directed,  ii  to  be  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  the 
silica  rendered  insoluble  by  evaporation  to  dryness.  The  residue 
is  then  taken  up  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  some  water 
is  abided,  and  the  solution  is  filtered  through  a  filter  previously 
washed  with  dilute  nitric  acid.    The  filtrate,  which  shouM  measure 
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3  C.C.  (or  6  dm.),  is  mixed  with  3  c.c.  of  molybdic  solution,  gently 
warmed,  and  set  aside  for  fifbeen  minutes,  at  a  temperature  of 
80°  F.  The  result  is  reported  as  "traces,"  "  heavy  traces,"  or  "very 
heavy  traces,"  when  a  colour,  turbidity,  or  definite  precipitate,  are 
respectively  produced,  after  standing  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Nitroffen  In  Nitrates. — This  may  be  determined  by  one  of  the 
following  processes ;  viz..  Cram,  Capper-zinc,  Aluminium,  or 
Indigo,    -^alysts  should  report  which  process  is  employed. 

Crum  Process, — This  is  described  on  p.  358,  or  it  may  be  carried 
out  in  a  Lunge's  nitrometer  (fig.  37),  as  follows  : — 260  c.c.  or  dm. 
of  the  water  must  be  concentrated  in  a  basin  to  2  c.c.  or  3  dm. 
measure.  A  Lunge's  nitrometer  is  charged  with  mercury,  and 
the  three-way  stop-cock  closed,  both  to  measuring  tube  and  waste 
pipe.  The  concentrated  filtrate  is  poured  into  the  cup  at  the  top 
of  the  measuring  tube,  and  the  vessel  which  contained  it  rinsed 
with  1  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  contents  added.  The  stop-cock  is 
opened  to  the  measuring  tube,  and,  by  lowering  the  pressure  tube, 
the  liquid  is  sucked  out  of  the  cup  into  the  tube.  The  basin  is 
again  rinsed  with  6  cc.  of  pure  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  this 
is  also  transferred  to  the  cup  and  sucked  into  the  measuring  tube. 
The  stop-cock  is  once  more  closed,  and  12  c.c.  more  sulphuric 
acid  put  into  the  cup,  and  the  stop-cock  opened  to  the  measuring 
tube  until  10  cc.  of  acid  have  passed  in.  The  excess  of  acid 
is  discharged,  and  the  cup  and  waste  pipe  rinsed  with  water.  Any 
gas  which  has  collected  in  the  measuring  tube  is  expelled  by 
opening  the  stop-cock  and  raising  the  pressure  tube,  taking  care 
no  liquid  escapes.  The  stop-cock  is  closed,  the  measuring  tube 
taken  from  its  clamp  and  shaken  by  bringing  it  slowly  to  a  nearly 
horizontal  position,  and  then  suddenly  raising  it  to  a  vertical  one. 
This  shaking  is  continued  until  no  more  gas  is  given  off,  the 
operation  being,  as  a  rule,  complete  in  fifteen  minutes.  Now 
prepare  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  water  with  five  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  let  it  stand  to  cool.  After  an  hour,  pour  enough 
of  this  mixture  into  the  pressure  tube  to  equal  the  length  of  the 
column  of  acidulated  water  in  the  working  tube,  bring  the  two 
tubes  side  by  side,  raise  or  lower  the  pressure  tube  until  the 
mercury  is  of  the  same  level  in  both  tubes,  and  read  off  the 
volume  of  nitiic  oxide  (for  calculation  of  nitrogen,  see  p.  359). 
This  volume,  expressed  in  c.c's  and  corrected  to  normal  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  gives,  when  multiplied  by  0*175,  the  nitrogen  in 
nitrates,  in  grains  per  gallon^  if  250  c.c.  of  the  water  have  been 
used. 

Copper-zinc  Process  (already  described  on  p.  360). 

Aluminium  Process, — ^This  is  carried  out  as  follows  : — 50  c.c.  or 
100  dm.  of  the  water  are  introduced  into  a  retort,  and  50  cc  or 
100  dm.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  canstio  soda,  free  from 
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nitraie-s  added.  If  necessary,  the  contents  of  the  retort  should  be 
distilled  until  the  sample  is  free  from  ammonia.  The  retort  is  then 
cooled,  and  a  piece  of  aluminium  foil  introduced  into  it  The  neck 
of  tlie  retort  is  inclined  upwards,  and  its  mouth  closed  with  a  perfo- 
rated cork,  through  which  i>asscs  the  narrow  end  of  a  small  chloride 
of  calcium  tube  filled  with  powdered  pumice  or  glass  beads  wetted 
with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  free  from  ammonia.  This  tube 
is  connected  with  a  second  tube  containing  pumice  stone  moistened 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  serves  to  prevent  any  ammonia 
from  the  air  entering  the  apparatus,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  in 
this  way  for  a  few  hours  or  overnight.  The  contents  of  the  first 
absorption  tube — that  next  the  retort — are  washed  into  tho  retort 
with  a  little  distilled  water  free  from  ammonia,  and  the  retort 
adapted  to  a  condenser.  The  contents  of  the  retort  are  distilled  to 
about  half  their  original  volume.  The  distillate  is  collected,  and  an 
aliquot  part  nesslerized  ;  and,  if  necessary,  the  rest  of  the  distillate 
is  diluted,  and  an  aliquot  part  again  nesslerized  as  hereafter 
directed. 

Ind'ujo  Process  (already  described  on  p.  215). 

Ammonia,  Free  and  Saline. — The  estimation  of  ammonia  present 
in  tho  water  in  a  free  or  saline  form,  and  of  that  yielded  by 
the  niti'ogenous  matter  present  in  the  water  (commonly  called 
albuminoid  ammonia),  is  to  be  made  on  the  same  portion  of  the 
sample  to  be  analyzed. 

Take  not  less  than  500  c.c.  or  700  dm.  (one  deci-gallon)  of 
the  water  for  these  determinations,  and  distil  in  a  40-oz.  stoppered 
retort,  which  is  large  enough  to  prevent  the  probability  of  portions 
of  the  water  being  spurted  over  into  the  condenser.  The  neck 
of  the  retort  should  be  small  enough  to  pass  three  or  four  inches 
into  the  internal  glass  tube  of  a  Liebig's  condenser.  If  the  fit 
between  the  retort  and  the  inside  tube  of  the  condenser  is  good, 
tho  joint  may  be  made  by  wrapping  a  small  piece  of  washed 
tinfoil  round  the  retort  tube  so  as  to  pass  just  inside  the  mouth 
of  the  condenser  tube.  Many  analysts  prefer,  however,  to  work 
with  a  retort  iitting  loosely  into  the  condenser ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
the  joint  between  the  two  may  be  made  in  one  of  the  two 
following  ways: — (1)  Either  by  an  ordinary  india-rubber  ring — 
such  as  those  used  for  the  top  of  umbrellas — which  has  been 
previously  soaked  in  a  dilute  solution  of  soda  or  potash — being 
stretched  over  the  retort  tube  in  such  a  position,  that  when  the 
retort  tube  is  inserted  in  the  condenser  it  shall  fit  fairly  tightly 
within  the  mouth  of  tho  tube,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  end ; 
(2)  Preferably,  when  tho  shape  of  the  large  end  of  the  condenser 
admits  of  it,  by  a  short  length,  say  not  more  than  two  inches, 
of  large  size  india-rubber  tubing,  which  has  been  previously  soaked 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  soda  or  potash,  being  stretched  outside 
both  retort  tube  and  condenser  tube,  so  as  to  couple  them  together. 
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so  that  the  tube  of  the  retort  still  projects  some  inches  into  that  of 
the  condenser.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  constant  stream  of 
water  round  the  condenser,  whenever  it  can  be  obtained.  Before 
distillation,  a  portion  of  the  water  must  be  tested  with  cochineal, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  shows  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  portion 
so  tested  must^  of  course,  be  rejected,  and  not  put  into  the  retort. 
If  the  water  does  not  show  an  alkaline  reaction,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ignited  sodic  carbonate,  to  render  the  water  distinctly 
alkaline,  must  be  added.  The  distillation  should  then  be  com- 
menced, and  not  less  than  100  c.c.  or  150  dm.  distilled  over. 
The  receiver  should  fit  closely,  but  not  air-tight,  on  the  condenser. 
The  distillation  should  be  conducted  as  rapidly  as  is  compatible 
with  a  certainty  that  no  spurting  takes  place.  After  100  c.c.  or 
150  dm.  have  been  distilled  over,  the  receiver  should  be  changed, 
that  containing  the  distillate  being  stoppered  to  preserve  it  from 
access  of  anunoniacal  fumes.  100  c.c.  measuring  flasks  make 
convenient  receivers.  The  distillation  must  bo  continued  until 
50  cc,  or,  say  75  dm.  more,  are  distilled  over ;  and  this  second 
portion  of  the  distillate  must  bo  tested  with  Nessler's  re-agent, 
to  ascertain  if  it  contains  any  ammonia.  If  it  does  not,  the 
distillation  for  free  ammonia  may  be  ^discontinued,  and  this  last 
distillate  rejected;  but,  if  it  does  contain  any,  the  distillation 
must  be  continued  still  longer,  until  a  portion  of  50  c.c,  or 
75  dm.,  when  collected,  shows  no  colouration  with  the  Nessler 
test.  The  whole  of  the  distillates  must  be  nesslerized  as 
follows : — The  standard  solution  of  ammonia  for  comparison  is 
that  given  on  p.  391.  The  distillate  is  transferred  to  a  clean 
Nessler  glass,  and  one-twentieth  of  its  volume  of  Nessler 
solution  added.  No  turbidity  must  ensue  on  the  addition  of 
the  Kessler  solution  to  the  water,  as  such  turbidity  would  be 
a  proof  that  the  distillate  was  contaminated;  and  must,  therefore 
be  rejected,  and  the  determination  repeated. 

After  thoroughly  mixing  the  water  and  Nessler  solution  in  the 
glass,  an  approximate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  amount  of 
ammonia  present,  by  the  amount  of  coloration  produced  in  the 
solution.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  mix  one  or  more  standard 
solutions  with  which  to  compare  the  tint  thus  obtained.  These 
solutions  must  be  made  by  mixing  the  standard  solution  of 
amnionic  chloride  with  distilled  water  absolutely  free  from 
ammonia,  and  subsequently  adding  some  of  the  same  Nessler 
solution  as  was  previously  added  to  the  distillata  This  precaution 
is  essential,  because  the  tint  given  by  different  samples  of  Nessler 
solution  varies.  Tlie  colorimeter  may  be  used,  if  preferred,  instead 
of  Nessler  glasses. 

Albuminoid  Ammonia. — As  soon  as  the  distillation  of  the  free 
ammonia  has  been  started,  the  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate 
should  be  measured  out  into  a  flask,  ready  for  addition  to  the  water 
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zxif?  £xi=iz^::L  f:<  tbe  dudUaikn  of  the  albiiiidiioid  ammoma. 
Ti-z  T-.lzTL**^   :f  il-f  iIViF'n*  pwrmangaiMte  solution  to  be  tiken 
Ei.^   :•;  i:  Iriksz  zzrt'ieD.ih  \A  tliit  of  tlie  water  which  is  bemg 
di»CLlrt«i :  &=ei  fl:-^i  Zrz<  exeeed  that  pmpoitian  imleaB  the  water 
if  :f  TtzT  \jkl  -'.Txrrr,  &s:i  Uke  solntioii  mnst  be  made  in  aoooidance 
wnL  *«L^  li^vc^izj  rrnuiaed  in  these  instractionflL     This  sdLaftkn 
B-^sc  be  d£:ii*Hi  wnh  isor  times  its  own  Tolome  of  water,  and 
miss  ^-^  rlh^i  izi  a  flaik  and  boiled  dming  the  whole  time 
tha:   ihA  •ii2(£Lliii:ii   c-f  the  Mmple  for  €ree  ammonia  is  being 
cvn^l  :a.  car*  l*>ui^  taken  that  the  eoneentration  does  not  proceed 
to  t*:*:  rr^a:  an  exieni.    There  most  be  enoogh  of  this  boiled  and 
diIs:•^i  al'cilJT*  permingiTiat^  solntion  to  maJce  ap  the  residae  m 
the  T^MTt  bD  ibo-i:  5«>j  cc.  or  700  dm.     When  the  distillation 
of  th^  sa=:r-le  cf  water  for  free  and  siline  ammonia  is  completed, 
the  alkalixse  p^rr-.wganat^  solution,  which  has  been  thns  diluted 
and  bailed,  will  be  rudj  i-yt  use,  and  the  distillation  for  albominoid 
ammonia  mar  be  proceeded  with,  as  follows : — 

To  the  residxie  left  in  the  retort  from  which  the  free  ammonia 
has  been  distilled,  add  the  aJkaline  permanganate  solution  to  make 
it  up  agiin  to  a  Tolome  of  at  least  oOO  clc,  or  say  700  dm.,  and 
the  lamp  being  replaced,  the  distillation  most  be  continued,  and 
saocesATe  porticns  of  the  distillate  again  ocdlected  in  predaelj  the 
same  war  as  daring  the  process  of  distillation  for  free  ammonia. 

AAer  2CK)  cc.  or  3<>J  dm.,  say  two-fifths  of  the  Tolnme  contained 
in  the  retort,  have  been  distilled  oyer,  the  reeeirer  should  be 
cbang^,  and  further  portions  of  M  cc  or  70  dm.,  collected 
separately,  until  the  distillate  is  practically  free  from  j^nin^nmia- 
The  distillates  must  then  be  mixed,  and  nesslerized  in  the  same 
way  as  previously  directed  for  free  ammoniaL  The  resolt  so 
obtained  must  be  calculated  to  ammonia  in  grams  per  liter  or 
grains  per  gallon,  and  returned  as  albuminoid  ammonia. 

Spe*:ial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
in  which  these  distillations  are  p^ormed  is  kept  free  from 
ammoniacal  vapours,  and  that  the  reodvers  fit  close,  bnt  not 
air-tight,  to  the  end  of  the  Liebig's  condenser.  It  is  also 
specially  necessary  to  observe  that  the  colour  of  the  distillate 
deepens  gradually  after  the  addition  of  the  Nessler  re-agent, 
and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  read  off  the  amount  of  colour 
correctly  until  the  nesslerized  liquor  has  stood  for  at  least  three 
minutes,  and  been  intimately  mixed  with  the  Nessler  solution. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  that  the  retort,  condensers,  receiyeis, 
funnels,  Nessler  glasses,  d^c,  used  are  all  rendered  perfectly 
free  from  ammonia  before  use.  Where  the  water  in  use  in  the 
laboratory  is  good,  this  may  be  used  to  thoroughly  rinse  the 
apparatus  two  or  three  times,  draining  out  the  adhering  water; 
otherwise  pure  distilled  water  must  be  used.  These  ammonia  and 
albuminoid  ammonia  determinations  should  bo  made  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  water  has  been  received  for  analysis. 
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Oxyfiren  Absorbed. — Two  separate  determinations  have  to  bo 
made,  viz,,  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  during  fifteen  minutes, 
and  that  absorbed  during  four  hours.  Both  are  to  be  made  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  F.  (27°  C).  It  is  most  convenient  to  make  these 
determinations  in  12-oz.  stoppered  flasks,  which  have  been  rinsed 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  with  water.  Put  250  c.c.  or  dm.  into 
each  flask,  which  must  be  stoppered  and  immersed  in  a  water  bath 
or  suitable  air-bath  until  the  temperature  rises  to  80°  F.  Now  add 
to  each  flask  10  c.c.  or  10  dm.  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  10  c.c.  or  10  dm.  of  the  standard  permanganate  solution. 
Fifteen  minutes  after  the  addition  of  the  permanganate,  one  of  the 
flasks  must  be  removed  from  the  bath  and  two  or  three  drops  of 
the  solution  of  potassic  iodide  added  to  remove  the  pink  colour. 
After  thorough  admixture,  run  from  a  burette  the  standard  solution 
of  hyposulpMte,  until  the  yellow  colour  is  nearly  destroyed,  then 
add  a  few  drops  of  starch  water,  and  continue  the  addition  of  the 
hyposulphite  until  the  blue  colour  is  just  discharged.  If  the 
titration  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  addition  of  one  drop  of 
permanganate  will  restore  the  blue  colour.  At  the  end  of  four 
hours  remove  the  other  flask,  add  potassic  iodide,  and  titrate  with 
hyposulphite,  as  just  described.  Should  the  pink  colour  of  the 
water  in  the  flask  diminish  rapidly  during  the  four  hours,  further 
measured  quantities  of  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  must 
be  added  £rom  time  to  time  so  as  to  keep  it  markedly  pink. 

The  hyposulphite  solution  must  be  standardized,  not  only  at  first, 
but  (since  it  is  liable  to  change)  from  time  to  time  in  the  following 
way: — ^To  250  c.c.  or  dm.  of  pure  redistilled  water  add  two  or 
three  drops  of  the  solution  of  potassic  iodide,  and  then  10  c.c.  or 
dm.  of  the  standardized  solution  of  permanganate.  Titrate  with 
the  hyposulphite  solution  as  above  described.  The  quantity  used 
will  be  the  amount  of  hyposulphite  solution  corresponding  to  10  c.c. 
or  10  dm.,  as  may  be,  of  the  standardized  permanganate,  and  the 
factor  so  found  must  be  used  in  calculating  t^e  results  of  the  hypo- 
sulphite titrations  to  show  the  amount  of  the  standard  pennanganato 
solution  used,  and  thence  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  absolutely  pure  and  fresh 
distilled  water  is  used  in  standardizing  the  solution,, which  should 
also  be  kept  in  the  dark  and  cooL  It  suffices  to  compare  the 
solution,  if  kept  in  this  way,  once  in  three  or  four  days. 

The  amount  of  hyposulphite  solution  thus  found  to  be  required 
to  combine  with  the  iodine  liberated  by  the  permanganate  left  un- 
decomposed  in  the  water  is  noted  down,  and  the  calculation  made  as 
follows  : — Let  A=amount  of  hyposulphite  used  in  distilled  water, 
and  Bssthat  used  for  water  under  examination.  Then  A  expresses 
the  amount  of  permanganate  added  to  the  water  under  examina- 
tion, and  B  the  amount  of  permanganate  in  excess  of  that  which 
the  organic  matter  in  the  water  has  destroyed.  Therefore  A^B  ia 
the  amount  actually  consumed.    If  the  amount  of  available  oxygen 
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in  tlio  quantity  of  pennanganate  originally  added  be  a,  tbe  oxygen 

re(|uire<i  to  o.\i<lize  the  organic  matter  in  the  irater  operated  on 

lit      (A— I>)'^f  -lit 

wouM  be    . .     But  a  (available  oxygen   in  the   10  cjc  of 

fitanda^l  permanganate  useJ)^0*0Ol  gm-     Therefore  r 
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=oxygpn  for  250  c.c. ;  or,   ^ =part8  of  oxygen  required 

for  1 00,r»00  parts  of  water.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  difference  between 
the  quantity  of  hyposulphite  used  in  the  blank  experiment  and 
that  used  in  the  titration  of  the  samples  of  water  multiplied  by  the 
amount  of  available  oxygen  contained  in  the  permanganate  added, 
and  the  product  divided  by  the  volume  of  hyposulphite  corres- 
ponding to  the  latter,  is  e^^ual  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by 
the  water. 

Hardness  before  and  after  Boiling. — Place  100  c.c.   or   100  duL 
of  the  water  in  an  accurately  stoppered  B-oz.  flask.    Hun  in  the  soap 
solution  from  a  burette  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.     If  the  water 
bo  soft,  not  more  than  1  c.c  or  dm.  at  a  time ;  if  hard,  in  laiger 
(juantitics  at  rir»t.     After  each  addition,  shake  the  flask  vigoiouBly 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute.     As  soon  as  a  lather  is  produced, 
lay  the  flask  on  its  side  after  each  addition,  and  observe  if  the 
lather  remains  permanent  for  five  minutes.     To  ascertain  this^  at 
the  end  of  five  minutes  roll  the  flask  half-way  round ;  if  the  lather 
breaks  instead  of  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  water,  it  is  not 
permanent ;  if  it  still  covers  the  whole  surface  it  is  permanent  : 
now  rea<l  the  burette. 

Eci)eat  the  experiment,  adding  gradually  the  quantity  of  soap 
solution  employed  in  the  first  experiment,  less  about  2  c.c.  or  2  dm.; 
shake  as  before,  add  soap  solution  very  gradually  till  the  permanent 
lather  is  formed  :  read  the  burette,  and  take  out  the  corresponding 
hardness  from  the  table.  If  magnesian  salts  are  present  in  the 
water  the  character  of  the  lather  will  be  very  much  modified,  and  a 
kind  of  scum  (simulating  a  lather)  will  be  seen  in  the  water  before 
the  reaction  is  completed.  The  character  of  this  scum  must  be 
carefully  watched,  and  the  soap  test  added  more  carefully,  with  an 
increased  amount  of  shaking  between  each  addition.  With  this 
precaution  it  will  bo  comparatively  easy  to  distinguish  the  point 
when  the  false  lather  due  to  the  magnesian  salts  ceases,  and  the 
true  persistent  lather  is  produced. 

If  the  water  is  of  more  than  16"*  of  hardness,  mix  50  cc.  or  dm. 
of  the  sample  with  an  equal  volume  of  recently  boiled  distilled 
water  which  has  been  cooled  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  make  the  deter- 
mination on  this  mixture  of  the  sample  and  distilled  water.  In 
this  case  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  multiply  the  figures 
obtained  from  the  table  by  2. 
To  determine  the  hardness  after  boiling,  boil  a  measured  quantity 
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of  the  water  in  a  flask  briskly  for  half  an  hour,  adding  distilled 
water  from  time  to  time  to  make  up  for  loss  by  evaporation.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  boil  the  water  under  a  vertical  condenser,  as  the 
dissolved  carbonic  acid  is  not  so  freely  liberated.  At  the  end  of 
half  an  hour,  allow  the  water  to  cool,  the  mouth  of  the  flask  being 
closed;  make  the  water  up  to  its  original  volume  with  recently 
boiled  distilled  wat<jr,  and,  if  possible,  decant  the  quantity  necessary 
for  testing.  If  this  cannot  be  done  quite  clear,  it  must  be  filtered. 
Conduct  the  test  in  the  same  manner  as  described  above. 

The  hardness  is  to  be  returned  in  each  case  to  the  nearest  half- 
degree. 

Total  Solid  Matters. — Evaporate  250  c.c,  or  Tigth  of  a  gallon,  in 
a  weighed  platinum  dish  on  a  water  bath ;  dry  the  residue  at 
220"  F.  (lOi**  C),  and  cool  under  a  dessicator.  Weigh  the  dish  con- 
taining the  residue  accurately,  and  note  its  colour  and  appearance, 
and  especially  whether  it  rapidly  increases  in  weight.  Return  to  the 
water  bath  for  half  an  hour  and  re-weigh  until  it  ceases  to  lose 
weight,  then  gradually  heat  it  to  redness,  and  note  the  changes 
which  take  place  during  this  ignition.  Especially  among  these 
changes  should  be  observed  the  smell,  scintillation,  change  of 
colour,  separation  of  more  or  less  carbon,  and  partial  fusion,  if  any. 
The  ignited  residue  is  to  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  phosphoric 
acid,  as  before  directed. 

Microscopical  Examination  of  Deposit. — The  most  convenient 
plan  of  collecting  the  deposit  is  to  place  a  circular  microscopical  cover- 
ing glass  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  conical  glass  holding  about  20  oz. 
The  glass  should  have  no  spout,  and  should  be  ground  smooth  on 
the  top.  After  shaking  up  the  sample,  this  vessel  is  filled  with  the 
water,  covered  with  a  plate  of  ground  glass  and  set  aside  to  settle. 
After  settling,  the  supernatant  water  is  drawn  off  by  a  fine  syphon, 
and  the  glass  bearing  the  deposit  lifted  out,  either  by  means  of  a 
platinum  wire  (which  should  have  been  previously  passed  under  it), 
or  in  some  other  convenient  way,  and  inverted  on  to  an  ordinary 
microscopical  slide  for  examination.  It  is  desirable  to  examine  the 
deposit  first  by  a  ^th  and  then  by  a  Jth  objective.  The  examina- 
tion should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  water  has  stood  overnight.  If 
the  water  be  allowed  to  stand  longer,  organisms  peculiar  to  stagnant 
water  may  be  developed  and  mislead  the  observer.  Particular 
notice  should  be  taken  of  bacteria,  infusoria,  ciliata  or  flagellata, 
disintegrated  fibres  of  cotton,  or  linen,  or  epithelial  debris. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  to  report  clearly  on  this  microscopical 
examination;  not  merely  giving  the  general  fact  that  organisms 
were  present,  but  stating  as  specifically  as  possible  the  names  or 
classes  of  the  organisms,  so  that  more  data  may  be  obtained  for  the 
application  of  the  examination  of  this  deposit  to  the  chai-acters  of 
potable  waters. 

1)  I) 
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It  is  also  desirable  to  examine  the  residue  left  on  a  glass  slide  hj 
the  evaporation  of  a  single  drop  of  the  water.  This  residae  is 
generally  most  conveniently  examined  without  a  coveiing  glass. 
The  special  appearances  to  be  noticed  are  the  presence  or  absence  of 
particles  of  organic  matter,  or  organized  structure,  contained  in  the 
crystallized  forms  which  may  be  seen ;  and  also  whether  any  part 
of  the  residue  left,  especially  at  the  edges,  is  tinted  more  or 
less  with  green,  brown,  or  yellow. 

In  connection  with  the  microscopical  examination  it  may  be 
desirable  to  adopt  Heisch's  sugar  process,  as  follows  : — 

Suffar  Test. — Tlic  name  of  this  process  relates  simply  to  the 
re  agent  which  is  used ;  namely,  pure  crystallized  sugar.  It  is 
believed  to  be  a  test  for  the  presence  of  the  germs  or  spores  of  the 
sewage  fungus.  This  special  form  of  fungus  grows  very  rapidly  in 
water  containing  even  a  small  admixture  of  sewage  water,  especially 
if  sugar  be  present.  It  grows  as  well  in  a  dosed  bottle  of  the 
liquid  being  tested,  as  in  water  exposed  to  the  air,  and  eyen  better 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid. 

To  apply  the  test : — ^Take  a  5-oz.  stoppered  flask  which  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  rinsed  with  the  water  to  be  tested.  Fill 
with  the  water  to  be  examined,  add  about  10  gm.,  or  say,  0*5  gm. 
of  crystals  of  pure  sugar,  insert  the  stopper,  and  put  the  flask  in 
a  good  light ;  keep  it  at  a  temperature  of  as  nearly  as  possible 
80"  F.  (27"  C).  The  water  should  be  free  from  suspended  matters 
before  the  experiment  is  made. 

The  flask  must  be  carefully  examined  after  two  or  three  hours, 
and  again  if  necessary  at  intervals.  The  fungus  appears  first  in  the 
form  of  minute  floating  white  specks,  which  are  generally  easily 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  a  good  side-light  when  the  flask  ^ 
looked  at  against  a  black  background.  A  pocket  lens  may  some- 
times be  used  with  advantage. 

If  any  suspected  speck  is  seen  it  must  be  caught  by  a  fine  pipette 
and  transferred  to  a  glass  slide,  covered,  and  examined  with  a  |th 
objective. 

When  first  seen,  these  specks  are  found  to  consist  of  small  isolated 
cells  with  a  bright  nucleus  In  the  second  stage  the  form  resembles 
a  bunch  of  grapes.  The  bright  nucleus  is  still  seen.  This  second 
stage  generally  takes  not  more  than  four  to  six  hours  for  full 
development.  A  few  hours  after  the  second  stage  has  become  clear, 
the  cells  assume  the  form  of  moniliform  threads.  After  this  they 
assume  the  form  of  ordinary  mycelium,  with  sparsely  difiused  cells. 
Finally  the  cells  disappear  and  leave  only  ordinary  mycelium. 

When  the  proportion  of  sewage  is  large,  it  is  often  accompanied 
by  a  distinct  smell  of  butyric  acid. 

A  few  experiments  on  mixtures  of  small  proportions  of  sewage 
matter  with  water  will  give  sufficient  data  to  enable  this  peculiar 
fungus  to  be  readily  recognized. 
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Description   of   the   necessary   Apparatus,   with   Instructions   for 

Preparinfir,   Etchinfir,  GhraduatinfiT}   Ao. 

§  87.  This  branch  of  chemical  analysis,  on  account  of  its 
extreme  accuracy,  and  in  consequence  of  the  possibility  of  its 
application  to  the  analysis  of  carbonates,  and  of  many  other  bodies 
from  which  gases  may  be  obtained,  deserves  more  attention  than 
it  has  generally  received,  in  this  country  at  least.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  advisable  to  devote  some  considerable  space  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

For  an  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  gas  analysis,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Frnnkland's  article  in  the 
HandiDorterhuch  der  Ch&inie^  and  more  complete  details 
of  the  process  than  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  hero  will 
be  found  in  that  article ;  also  in  Buns  en's  Gasometnj^ 
and  in  Dr.  Kussell's  contributions  to  Watt's  Chemical 
Dictionarj/. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Bunsen,  who  was  the  first 
successfully  to  work  out  the  processes  of  gas  analysis,  is  very 
simple.  Two  tubes,  the  absorption  tube  and  the  eudio- 
meter, are  used,  in  which  the  measurement  and  analysis 
of  the  gases  are  performed.  The  first  of  these  tubes  is 
about  250  m.m.  long  and  20  m.m.  in  diameter,  closed  at 
one  end,  and  with  a  lip  at  one  side  of  the  open  extremity, 
to  facilitate  the  transference  of  the  gas  from  the  absorption 
tube  (fig.  50)  to  the  eudiometer  (fig.  51).  The  eudiometer 
has  a  length  of  from  500  to  800  m.m.,  and  a  diameter 
of  20  m.m.  Into  the  closed  end  two  platinum  wires  are 
sealed,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  pass  an  electric 
spark  through  any  gas  which  the  tube  may  contain. 
The  mode  of  sealing  in  the  platinum  wires  is  as  follows  : — 
When  the  end  of  the  tube  is  closed,  and  while  still  hot, 
a  finely  pointed  blowpipe  flame  is  directed  against  the 
side  of  the  tube  at  the  base  of  the  hemispherical  end. 
When  the  glass  is  soft,  a  piece  of  white-hot  platinum  wire  is 
pressed  against  it  and  rapidly  drawn  away.  By  this  means  a 
small  conical  tube  is  produced.  This  operation  is  then  repeated 
on  the  opposite  side  (fig.  52).  One  of  the  conical  tubes  is  next 
cut  off  near  to  the  eudiometer,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  orifice  (fig.  53), 
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thrc»u^h  wLich  a  piece  of  the  modeiatelj  thic  platinum  wire,  reaching 
about  ;w'>ihiids  across  the  tube,  is  passed.  The  fine  blowpipe  flame 
15  cow  Irjoght  to  plaj  on  the  wire  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the 
tabe ;  the  ^ass  rapidlj  fuses  loand  the  wire,  making  a  perfectlj 
gas-tight  joint.  If  it  should  be  obserred  that  the  tube 
has  anv  tendencr  to  collapse  daring  the  heating,  it  will 
l*e  necesarr  to  blow  gentlj  into  the  open  end  of  Uie  tnbe. 
This  mav  be  conveniently  done  bj  means  of  a  long  piece 
of  caoatchoac  oDnnector,  attached  to  the  eudiometer, 
whioh  enables  the  operator  to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
blowing  more  easily  than  if  the  mouth  were  applied 
directly  io  the  tnbe.  When  a  perfect  fusion  of  the  glass 
round  the  wire  has  been  effected,  the  point  on  the  opposite 
side  is  cut  off,  and  a  second  wire  sealed  in  in  the  same 
manner  (tig.  ^i).  The  end  of  the  tube  must  be  allowed 
to  cool  very  slowly;  if  proper  attention  is  not  paid  to 
this  fracture  is  very  liable  to  ensne.  When  perfectlj 
cold,  a  piece  of  woo«l  with  a  ronndcd  end  is  passed 
up  the  eudiometer,  and  the  two  wires  carefollj  pressed 
against  the  end  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  lie  in  contact  with 
the  glass,  with  a  space  of  1  or  2  ulul  between  their 
points  (tig.  bo).  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  wires, 
when  sealed  in,  are  matlc  to  reach  so  far  across  the  tube. 
The  ends  of  the  wires  projecting  outside  the  tube  arc 
then  bent  into  loops.  These  loops  must  be  carefully 
treated,  for  if  frequently  bent  they  are  very  apt  to  break 
off  close  to  the  glass ;  besides  this,  the  bending  of  the 
wire  sometimes  causes  a  minute  crack  in  the  glass,  which 
may  spread  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the  tube.  These 
diiticulties  may  be  overcome  by  cutting  off  the  wire  close 
to  the  glass,  and  carefully  smoothing  the  ends  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  piece  of  ground  glass  until  they  are  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  tube  (fig.  56).  In  order  to  make 
contact  with  the  induction  coil,  a  wooden  American  paper- 
clip, lined  with  platinum  foil,  is  made  to  grasp  the  tube ; 
the  foil  is  connected  with  two  strong  loops  of  platinum 
wire,  and  to  these  the  wires  from  the  coil  are  attached 
(fig.  57).  In  this  way  no  strain  is  put  on  the  eudiometer 
wires  by  the  weight  of  the  wires  from  the  coil,  and 
perfect  contact  is  ensured  between  the  foil  and  platinum 
wires.  It  is  also  easy  to  clean  the  outside  of  the 
eudiometer  without  fear  of  injuring  the  instrument. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  examine  if  the  glass  is  per- 
fectly fused  to  the  wirea    For  this  purpose  the  eudiometer      Pig.  51. 
is  filled  with  mercury,  and  inverted  in  the  trough.     If  the 
tube  has  800  m.m.  divisions,  a  vacuous  space  will  be  formed  in  the 
upper  end.     Note  the  height  of  the  mercury,  and  if  this  remains 
constant  for  a  while  the  wires  are  properly  sealed.      Should  the 
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eudiometer  be  short,  bold  it  in  the  bands,  and  bring  it  down  with 
a  quick  movement  upon  the  edge  of  the  india-rubber  cushion  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trough,  taking  care  that  the  force  of  impact 
is  slight,  else  the  mercury  may  fracture  the  sealed  end  of  the 
tube.  By  jerking  the  eudiometer  thus,  a  momentary  vacuum  is 
formed,  and  if  there  is  any  leakage,  small  bubbles  of  air  will 
arise  from  the  junction  of  the  wires  with  the  glass. 


Fig.  52. 


Fig.  63. 


Fig.  54. 


Fi-.  55. 


Fig.  56. 


Fig.  67. 


The  tubes  are  graduated  by  the  following  processes : — ^A  cork 
is  fitted  into  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  a  piece  of  stick,  a  file,  or 
anything  that  will  make  a  convenient  handle,  is  thrust  into  the 
cork.  The  tube  is  heated  over  a  charcoal  fire  or  combustion  furnace, 
and  coated  with  melted  wax  by  means  of  a  camers-hair  brush. 
Sometimes  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  are  mixed  with  the  wax  to 
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render  it  leaa  brittle,  bat  this  i 
cooling  it  should  be  found  tliat 
the  layer  of  wax  b  not  uniform, 
the  tube  may  be  placed  in  a 
perpendicnlar  portion  before  a 
fire  and  slowly  rotated  so  as  to 
heat  it  evenly.  The  was  will 
then  be  evenly  distributed  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  glud,  the 
esceaa  flowing  off.  The  tube 
mu^t  not  be  raided  to  too  high 
a  temperature,  or  the  wax  may 
become  too  ihin  ;  but  all  thick 
masses  should  be  avoided,  aa 
they  may  prove  tronblesome  in 
the  subsequent  operation. 

The  best  and  most  accurate 
mode  of  marking  the  millimeter 
divisions  on  the  wax  is  by  a 
graduating  machine ;  but  the 
more  usual  process  ia  to  copy 
the  graduations  from  another 
tube  in  the  following  manner. 
A  hard  glass  tube,  on  which 
millimeter  divi^^ions  have  al-  ' 
ready  been  deeply  etched,  is 
fixed  in  a  groove  in  the  gra- 
duating table,  a  straight-edge 
of  brass  being  screwed  down 
on  the  tube  and  covering  the 
ends  of  the  lines.  The  standard 
tube  is  shown  in  the  figure  at 
the  right-hand  end  of  the 
apparatus  (fig.  08).  The 
waxed  tube  is  secured  at  the 
other  eud  of  the  same  groove, 
and  above  it  are  fixed  two 
brass  plates,  one  with  a  straight- 
edge, and  the  other  with 
notches  at  intervals  of  5  m.m., 
the  alteniat«  notches  being 
longer  than  the  intermediate 
ones  (fig.  50).  A  stout  rod  of 
wood,  provided  with  a  sharp 
Hteel  point  near  one  end,  and  a 
penknife  blade  at  the  other 
(flg.  CO),  is  held  so  that  the 
steel  point  rests  in  one  of  the 
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divisions  of  tho  graduated  tube,  being  gently  pressed  at  the  same 
time  against  the  edge  of  the  brass  plate ;  the  point  of  the  knife- 
blade  is  then  moved  by  the  operator's  right  hand  across  the  portion 
of  the  waxed  tube  which  lies  exposed  between  the  two  brass  plates. 
When  the  line  has  been  scratched  on  the  wax,  the  point  is  moved 
along  the  tube  until  it  falls  into  the  next  division ;  another  line  is 
now  scratched  on  the  wax,  and  so  on.  At  every  fifth  division  the 
knife-blade  will  enter  the  notches  in  the  brass  plate,  making  a 
longer  line  on  the  tube.  After  a  little  practice  it  wiU  be  found 
easy  to  do  fifty  or  sixty  divisions  in  a  minute,  and  with  perfect 
regularity.  Before  the  tube  is  removed  from  the  apparatus,  it  must 
be  carefully  examined  to  see  if  any  mistake  has  been  made.  It 
may  have  happened  that  during  the  graduation  the  steel  point 
slipped  out  of  one  of  the  divisions  in  the  standard  tube;  if 
this  has  taken  place,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distance  between 
the  line  made  at  that  time  and  those  on  each  side  of  it  will 
not  be  equal,  or  a  crooked  or  double  line  may  have  been  produced. 
This  is  easily  obliterated  by  touching  the  wax  with  a  piece  of  heated 
platinum  wire,  after  which  another  line  is  marked.  The  tube  is 
now  taken  out  of  the  table,  and  once  more  examined.  If  any 
portions  of  wax  have  been  scraped  off  by  the  edges  of  the  apparatus, 


Fig.  61. 

or  by  the  screws,  the  coating  must  be  repaired  with  the  hot 
platinum  wire.  Numbers  have  next  to  be  marked  opposite  each 
tenth  division,  beginning  from  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  tho 
first  division,  which  should  be  about  10  m.nL  from  the  end,  being 
marked  10  (see  fig.  55).  The  figures  may  be  well  made  with  a 
steel  pen.  This  has  the  advantage  of  producing  a  double  line 
when  the  nib  is  pressed  against  the  tube  in  making  a  down-stroke. 
The  date,  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  tube,  or  its  number, 
may  now  be  written  on  the  tube. 

The  etching  by  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  performed  by 
supporting  the  tube  by  two  pieces  of  wire  over  a  long  narrow 
leaden  trough  containing  sulphuric  acid  and  powdered  fluor-spar 
(fig.  Gl),  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  cloth  or  sheet  of  paper. 
Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  cork  in  the  end  of  the  tube 
to  prevent  the  access  of  hydrofluoric  acid  to  the  interior,  which 
might  cause  the  tube  to  lose  its  transparency  to  a  considerable 
extent  The  time  required  for  the  action  of  the  gas  varies  with 
the  kind  of  glass  employed.  With  ordinary  flint  glass  from  ten 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  is  quite  sufficient ;  if  the  leaden  trough  is 
heated,  the  action  may  take  place  even  still  more  rapidly.     The 
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2?^  r-iii~'T-{-.  rnixE  tiziif  to  time^  snd  a  small  portion  of  the 
vkL  si.:ni:*r-I  ;>f  fr:  tl  k  TUkTS  :if  cajt  of  ihr  lines  ;  and  if  the  diviaoa 
no.  ':•:  :un  iniL  iL-.  li:^-3iiii  c*r  the  pc«int  of  a  knife,  tbe 
.r.^erikn.-i.  >  li-siiri  .  i:  ii:<L  tiie  '■■ax  must  be  replaced,  and  thfi 
T'^!*:  r^s;  iTri  1.  iLt  tr:«acL-  VTLrn  s::ifBcientlT  etched  the  tube 
if  vftftLiie-  vnl  vtier.  boiKiti  before  a  fii^;,  and  the  wax  wiped 

i:r  HiLT  ifcl*:  be  effected  with  liquid  hjdroflaoric  acid, 
::  ; :  liir  iinsic^a*  on  the  waxed  tube  with  a  Innah, 
;•:  ':  r  lUiCLZiZ  iLt  eaii^metcT  in  a  iritxa-percha  tube  closed  at  one 
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Fig.  02. 


Fig.  63. 


As  all  glass  tubes  are  liable  to  certain  irregularities  of  diameter, 
it  follows  that  equal  lengths  of  a  graduated  glass  tube  will  not 
contain  exactly  equal  volumes ;  hence  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
obtain  by  measurement  of  length  the  capacity  of  the  closed  end 
of  the  tube. 

In  order  to  provide  for  this,  the  tube  must  be  carefully  calibrated. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  supported  vertically  (fig.  62),  and  successive 
quantities  of  mercury  poured  in  from  a  measure.  This  measure 
should  contain  about  as  much  mercury  as  ten  or  twenty  divisions 
of  the  eudiometer,  and  is  made  of  a  piece  of  thick  glass  tube, 
closed  at  one  end,  and  with  the  edges  of  the  open  end  ground 
perfectly  flat     The  tube  is  fixed  into  a  piece  of  wood  in  order  to 
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avoid  heating  ita  contents  during  the  manipulation.  The  measure 
may  be  filled  with  mercury  from  a  vessel  closed  with  a  stop-cock 
terminating  in  a  narrow  vertical  tube,  which  is  paased  to  the 
bottom  of  the  measure  {fig.  63).  On  carefully  opening  the  stop- 
cock the  mercury  flows  into  the  measure  without  leaving  any  air- 
bubbles  adhering  to  the  sides.  A  glass  plate  is  now  ])ressed  on  the 
ground  edges  of  the  tube,  which  expels  the  excess  of  mercury  and 
leaves  the  measure  entirely  filled.  The  mercury  may  be  introduced 
into  the  measure  in  a  manner  which  is  simpler  and  as  effectual, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  convenient,  by  first  closing  it  with  a 
glass  plate,  and  depressing  it  in  the  mercurial  trough,  removing  the 
plate  from  the  tube,  aud  again  replacing  it  before  raising  tho 
measure  above  tho  surface  of  the  morciiry.  After  pouring  ench 
measured  quantity  of  mercury  into  the  eudiometer,  tho  air-bubbles 
are  carefully  detached  from  the  sides  by  means  of  a  thin  wooden 
rod  or  piece  of  whalebone,  and  the  level  of  tho  mercury  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  curved  surface  carefully  observed. 

In  all  measurements 
in  gas  analysis  it  is,  of 
course,  essential  that  the 
eye  should  be  exactly  on 
a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  mercury,  for  tho 
parallax  ensuing  if  this 
were  not  the  case  would 
produce  grave  errors 
in  tho  readings.  Tho 
placing  of  the  eye  in  tho 
proper  position  may  be 
ensured  in  two  ways.  A 
small  piece  of  looking- 
glass  (the  back  of  which 
is  paiuted,  or  covered 
with  paper  to  prevent  tho 
accidental  soiling  of  the 
mercury  in  the  trough)  is 
placed  behind,  and  in  contact  with  the  eudiometer.  The  head  is  now 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  reflection  of  the  pupil  of  the  oyo 
is  precisely  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube, 
and  the  measurement  made.  As  this  process  necessitates  the  hand 
of  the  operator  being  placed  near  the  eudiometer,  which  might 
cause  the  warming  of  the  tube,  it  is  preferable  to  read  off  with  a 
telescope  placed  at  a  distance  of  from  two  to  six  feet  from  the 
eudiometer.  The  telescope  is  fixed  on  a  stand  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  tho  support  is  made  to  slide  on  a  vertical  tod.  Tho 
image  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  brought  to  the  centre  of  the 
field  of  the  telescope,  indicated  by  the  cross  wires  in  the  eye-piece, 
anil   the  reading   taken.     The   fel&;eopc  has   the  advantage  of 
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magnifying  the  gndnations,  and  thus  fiusiliiatiiig  the  ertimAtion 
by  the  eye  of  tenths  of  the  divisiona.  Fig:  64  representB  the 
appearance  of  the  tube  and  mercuiy  as  seen  bjr  an  inveztizig 
telescopes 

By  this  method  the  capacity  of  the  tnbe  at  different  parts  of  iti 
length  is  determined.  If  the  tube  were  of  nniform  bore,  each 
measure  of  mercury  would  occupy  the  same  length  in  the  tube ;  hut 
as  this  is  never  the  case,  the  value  of  the  divisions  at  all  parts  of 
the  tube  will  not  be  found  to  be  the  sama 

From  the  data  obtained  by  measuring  the  space  in  the  tube  which 
is  occupied  by  equal  volumes  of  mercury,  a  table  is  constructed  hy 
which  the  comparative  values  of  each  millimeter  of  the  tube  can 
be  found.  The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  calibration 
of  a  short  absorption  eudiometer  : — 


94-0 


41*0 


On  the  introdnctkni  of  the  Srd  toIubm  of  nwrcwy,  tiM  rwnljug  was  12*8  nkja. 

4th  .,  ..  18-4 

t>  ••      6th 

•t  ••  tt     eth 

..      7th 

ThM,  Hkm  sHialtM  ^Nhmm  oceapied  5*6  num.,  beiwwa  12*8  and  18*4 
».  *.  ,.  5*«  M  18-4    „    24-0 

I*  *•  •*  5*8  »,  a4'0    „    9'ii 

ft  I*  **  5*4  „  9*8    ,g    S5*2 

5^  M  S5-2    „    41-0 

If  we  assume  the  measure  of  mefoury  to  contain  5*8  volumes 
(the  greatest  difference  between  two  consecutive  readings  on  the 
tube),  the  volume  at  the  six  points  above  given  will  be  as  follows : — 

At  12-8itwiU  bo  17-4  or  5-8x3 
18-4  „  23-2  „  5-8  x  4 
24-0  „  29-0  „  5-8  x  5 
29-8  „  84-8  „  5-8  x  6 
36-2  „  40-6  „  5-8  x  7 
410        „        46-4  „  5-8x8 

Between  the  first  and  second  readings  these  5*8  volumes  are  con- 
tained in  5-G  divisions,  consequently  each  millimeter  corresponds  to 

5*8 

-— ^ = 1  -0357  vol    This  is  also  the  value  of  the  divisions  between  the 

O'O 

second  and  third  readings.     Between  the  third  and  fourth  1  m.m. 
contains  1  vol. ;  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  1  m.m.  contains 

5*8 

^r-T=10741  vol. ;  and  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  m.m.«Bl  voL 

5*4 

From  these  data  the  value  of  each  millimeter  on  the  tube  can 
readily  be  calculated.  Thus  13  will  contain  the  value  of  12*8  + 
the  value  of  0-2  of  a  division  at  this  part  of  the  tube,  or  17*4  + 
(1*0357  X  0*2)  =  17-60714.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  go 
beyond  the  second  place  of  decimals,  and,  for  all  practical  purposeS| 
the  first  place  is  sufficient  Thus,  by  adding  or  subtracting  the 
necessary  volumes  from  the  experimental  numbers,  we  find  the 
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values  of  the  divisions  nearest  to  the  six  points,  at  which  the 
readings  were  taken,  to  he — 

13=17-61  or  17-6 


18  =  22-79 
24=29  00 
30  =  35  00 
35  =  40-38 
41=46-40 


)i 


}} 


» 


i9 


I) 


22-8 
29-0 
35  0 
40-4 
46-4 


In  a  precisely  similar  manner  the  values  of  the  intermediate 
divisions  are  calculated,  and  we  thus  ohtain  the  following  tahle  : — 


S) 

§> 

• 

1 

c 

•^ 

Valuoe. 

^c 

Values. 

.£ 

Values. 

10 

14-50 

14-5 

21 

25-89 

25-9 

32 

37-15 

37-1 

11 

15-54 

15-5 

22 

26-93 

26-9 

33 

38-22 

38-2 

12 

16-57 

16-6 

23 

27-96 

28-0 

34 

39-30 

39-3 

13 

17-61 

17-6 

24 

29-00 

29-0 

35 

40-38 

404 

14 

18-65 

18-6 

25 

30-00 

30-0 

36 

41-40 

41-4 

15 

19-68 

19-7 

26 

31-00 

31-0 

,  37 

42-40 

424 

16 

20-71 

20-7 

27 

32-00 

32-0 

38 

43-40 

434 

17 

2175 

21-8 

28 

33-00 

33-0 

39 

4440 

444 

18 

22-79 

22-8 

29 

34  00 

34-0 

40 

45-40 

45-4 

19 

23-82 

23-8 

30 

35-00 

35  0 

41 

46-40 

464 

20 

24-86 

24-9 

31 

36  07 

36-1 

&C. 

&c. 

&c. 

If  it  he  desired  to  ohtain  the  capacity  of  the  tuhe  in  cuhic 
centimeters,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the  weight  of  the 
quantity  of  mercury  the  measure  delivers,  and  the  temperature  at 
which  the  calihration  was  made,  and  to  calculate  the  contents  by 
the  following  formula : — 


C  = 


^  X  (1  +  0-0001815/) 
13-596V 


in  which  g  represents  the  weight  of  the  mercury  contained  in 
the  measure,  t  the  temperature  at  which  the  calibration  is  made, 
0-0001815  being  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercury  for  each 
degree  centigrade,  V  the  volume  read  off  in  the  eudiometer,  and  G 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  required. 

A  correction  has  to  be  made  to  every  number  in  the  table  on 
account  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  assuming  a  convex  form  in 
the  tube.  During  the  calibration,  the  convexity  of  the  mercury  is 
turned  towards  the  open  end  of  the  tube  (fig.  65),  whilst  in  the 
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measurement  of  a  SM  the  convexity  will  be  in  the  opposite  diiection 
(6g.  GG).  It  is  obvious  that  the  (juantity  of  mercoiy  meanued 
during'  the  calibration,  while  the  eudiometer  ia  inverted,  will  be 
less  than  a  volume  of  gas  contained  in  the  tube  when  the  mtaxinj 
stands  at  the  same  division,  while  the  eudiometer  is  erect.  Tb» 
necos&iry  amount  of  correction  is  determined  by  observing  tht 
position  of  the  top  of  the  meniscus,  and  then  introducing  a  fav 
drops  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  will  immediatel; 
cause  the  eurfaic  of  the  mercury  to  become  horizontal  (fig.  67),  and 
again  measuring. 

It  will  be  observed  that  iu  fig.  GO  the  top  of  the  meniacDa  wm 
at  the  diviiiion  :VJ,  whereas  in  fig.  G7,  after  the  addition  of  conosin 
sublimate,  the  hori//)utaI  surface  of  the  mercury  stands  at  38*7, 
giving  a  depression  of  0-3  m.m.  If  the  tube  were  now  placed 
erect,  and  gas  introduced  so  that  the  top  of  the  meniscus  was  at 


Kig.  67. 

31),  anil  if  it  were  now  possible  to  overcome  the  capillarity,  the 
horizontal  surface  would  stand  at  39'3.  The  small  cylinder  of  gu 
between  38*7  and  3D-3,  or  O^C  division,  would  thua  escape 
measurement.  This  number  O-fi  is  therefore  called  the  erj-or  o/ 
meniecus,  ami  must  be  added  to  all  readings  of  gas  in  the  eudio-  ' 
meter.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  two  readings  is 
multiplied  by  two,  and  the  volume  represented  by  the  product 
obtaincd^the  error  of  menieciu — is  added  to  the  measurements 
before  tinding  the  corresponding  capacities  by  the  table.  In  the 
case  of  the  tube,  of  which  the  calibration  is  given  above,  the 
difference  between  the  two  readings  was  0*1  m.m.,  making  the 
error  of  meniscus  0-8. 
All  cxperimontd  on  gas  analysis,  with  the  apparatus  described, 
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ehould  bo  conducted  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  'with  tho 
window  facing  tho  north,  ao  that  the  sun'a  raya  cannot  penetrate 
into  it,  and  carefully  protected  from  flues  or  any  aource  of  heat 
which  might  cause  a  change  of  temperature  of  tho  atmosphere. 
Tho  mercury  employed  should  be  purified,  as  far  as  posaible,  from 
lead  and  tin,  which  may  be  done  ' 
by  leavinfi  it  in  contact  ivith  dilute  , .      ? 

nitric  acid  in  a  shallow  vessel  for 
some  time,  or  by  keeping  it  when 
out  of  use  nnder  concentnitcd 
sulphuric  acid,  to  which  some  mer- 
curouH  sulphate  has  been  added. 
Tliis  mercury  reservoir  may  con- 
veniently be  made  of  a  glass  globe 
with  a  nock  at  the  top  and  a 
atop-cock  at  the  bottom  (fig.  68), 
and  which  is  not  filled  more  than 
one-half,  ao  as  to  maintain  as  large 
a  surface  as  possil^le  in  contact 
with  the  sulphuric  acid.  Any 
foreign  metals  (with  tho  exception 
of  silver,  gold,  and  platinum) 
which  may  be  present  are  removed 
by  the  mercurous  sulphate,  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  mercury 
being  precipitated.  This  process, 
which  was  originated  by  M. 
Deville,  has  been  in  use  for 
many  years  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  the  mercury  being  always 
clean  and  dry  when  drawn  from 
the  atop-cock  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
globe.  Tho  mouth  of  the  globe 
ehonld  be  kept  close  to  prevent 
tho  absorption  of  water  by  the 
sulphuric  acid. 

In  all  coses,  where  piacticablc, 
gases  should  be  measured  when 
completely  saturated  with  aqueous 
vapour :  to  ensure  this,  the  top 
of  the  eudiometer  and  absorption 

tubes  should  bo  moistened  before  Fig-.  66. 

the  introduction  of  the  mercury. 

Thia  may  be  done  by  dipping  the  end  of  a  piece  of  iron 
water,  and  touching  the  interior  of  the  closed  extremity  o 
ivith  the  point  of  tho  wire. 

In  filling  the  eudiometer,  the  greatest  care  must  of  course  be 
taken  to  exclude  all  air-bubblea  from  the  tubes.     This  may  be 


f  the  tube 
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offected  in  several  ways :  the  eudiometer  may  be  held  in  an  inveited  or 
inclined  position,  and  the  mercury  introduced  through  a  narrow  ^^ 
tube  which  passes  to  the  end  of  the  eudiometer  and  communicateB, 
with  the  intervention  of  a  stop-cock,  with  a  reservoir  of  mercury 
(fig.  69).  On  carefully  opening  the  stop-cock,  the  mercury  slowly 
flows  into  the  eudiometer,  entirely  displacing  the  air.  The  same  remit 
may  be  obtained  by  placing  the  eudiometer  nearly  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  carefally  introducing  the  mercury  from  a  test-tube 
without  a  rim  (fig.  70).  Any  minute  bubbles  adhering  to  the  side 
may  generally  be  removed  by  closing  the  mouth  of  the  tube  with 
the  thumb,  and  allowing  a  small  air-bubble  to  liae  in  the  tube, 
and  thus  to  wash  it  out.  Afber  filling  the  eudiometer  entirely 
with  mercury,  and  inverting  it  over  the  trough,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  air-bubbles  have  been  removed. 

For  the  introduction  of  the  gases,  the  eudiometer  should  be 
placed  in  a  slightly  inclined  position,  being  held  by  a  support 
attached  to  the  mercurial  trough  (fig.  71),  and  the  gas  transferred 


Fig.  69. 

from  the  tube  in  which  it  has  been  collected.  The  eudiometer  is 
now  put  in  an  absolutely  vertical  position,  determined  by  a 
pluml>line  placed  near  it,  and  a  thermometer  suspended  in  doso 
proximity.  It  must  then  be  left  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  no  one 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  room  in  the  meantime.  After  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  the  operator  enters  the  room,  and,  by 
means  of  the  telescope  placed  several  feet  from  the  mercury  table, 
carefully  observes  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  estimating 
the  tenths  of  a  division  with  the  eye,  which  can  readily  be  done 
after  a  little  practice.  He  next  reads  the  thermometer  with  the 
telescope,  and  finally  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough  is 
read  off  on  the  tube,  for  which  purpose  the  trough  must  have 
glass  sides.  The  difference  between  these  two  numbers  is  the 
length  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  eudiometer,  and  has  to 
be  subtracted  from  the  reading  of  the  barometer.  It  only  remains 
to  take  the  height  of  the  barometer.  The  most  convenient  form 
of  instrument  for  gas  analysis  is  the  syphon  barometer,  with  the 
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divisions  etchod  on  the  tubo.  This  is  placed  on  the  niercnty  table, 
so  that  it  may  be  read  by  the  telescope  immediately  after  the 
meaaureiuents  in  the  eudiometer.  There  are  two  methods  of 
numbering  the  divisions  on  the  barometer :  in  one  the  zero  point 
is  at  or  near  the  bend  of  the  tube,  in  which  case  the  height  of 
the  lower  column  must  be  subtracted 
from  that  of  the  higher;  in  the  other 
the  zero  is  placed  near  the  middle  of 
the  tube,  so  that  the  numbers  have  to 
be  added  to  obtain  the  actual  height. 
In  cases  of  extreme  accuracy,  a  correction 
must  be  made  for  the  temperature  of  the 
barometer,  which  is  determined  by  a  ther- 
mometer suspended  in  the  open  limb  of  the 
iostrament,  and  panning  through  a  plug  of 
cotton  wool.  Ju»t  before  o^erving  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  is  depressed  for  a  moment 
into  the  mercniy  in  the  open  limb,  thus 
causing  a  movement  of  the  mercurial 
column,  which  overcomea  any  tendency 
that  it  may  have  to  adhere  to  the  glass. 

In  every  case  the  volume  observed  must 
bo  reduced  to  the  normal  temperature  and 
pressure,  in  order  to  render  the  results 
comparable.  If  the  absolute  volume  is 
required,  the  normal  pressure  of  7C0  m.m. 
must  be  employed  ;  but  when  comparative 
volumes  only  are  desired,  the  pressare  of 
1000  m.m.  is  generally  adopted,  as  it 
somewhat  simplifies  the  calculation.  In 
the  following  formula  for  correction  of  the 
volume  of  gases — 

V  =  the  correct  volume. 

V  =  the  volume  found  in  the  table,  and 
corresponding  to  the  observed  height  of 
the  mercury  in  the  eudiometer,  the  error 
of  meniscus  being,  of  course,  included. 

B  ^  the  height  of  the  barometer  (cor- 
rected for  temperature,  if  necessary)  at 
the  time  of  measurement. 

b  =  the  difference  between  the  height  o: 
trough  and  in  the  eudiometer. 

t  =  the  temperature  in  centigrade  degrees. 

T  =  the  tension  of  aqneoua  vapour  in  millimeters  of  mercury 
at  f.  This  number  is,  of  course,  only  employed  when  the  gas  is 
saturated  with  moisture  at  tho  time  of  measuiement. 


'  the  mercury  in  the 
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We  nhall  ii'»n-  be  in  a  po:!itioD  to  examine  the  methods  employed 
in  '^^  analysis.  Some  gases  may  be  estimated  directly ;  that  is, 
lh(;y  may  >j«  absfirbcd  by  certain  re-agents,  the  dimination  of  the 
Yuhime  imiicating  the  ijaantity  of  the  gas  present  Some  a« 
(l.rt'jrminwl  indirectly;  that  vs,  by  exploding  them  with  other 
Ofuum,  and  measuring  the  (luantities  of  the  producta.  Some  gwes 
may  he  estimated  either  directly  or  indirectly,  according  to  the 
circiimHtanccs  under  which  they  are  found. 
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§  88. 

1.  aASES  ESTIMATED  DIRECTLY. 

A.  Oases  Absorbed  by  Crystallised  Sodio  Phosphate  and  Potassic 

Hydrate  :— 

Hydrochloric  acid, 
Hydrobromic  acid, 
Hydriodic   acid. 

B.  Gases  Absorbed  by  Potassio  Hydrate,  and  not  by  Crystallized 

Sodio  Phosphate:— 

Carbonic  anhydride, 
Sulphurous  anhydride, 
Hydrosulphuric   acid. 

C.  Gases  Absorbed  by  neither  Crystallized  Sodio  Phosphate  nor 

Potassic  Hydrate:— 

Oxygen, 
Nitric  oxide. 
Carbonic  oxide. 

Hydrocarbons  of  the  composition   Cn  H^n, 
Hydrocarbons   of  the  formula  (Cn   H*n+1)', 
Hydrocarbons    of    the    formula,    Cn    H^n  +  2, 
except  Marsh  gas. 


2.    GASES    ESTHCATED    INDIBBCTLY. 

Hydrogen, 
Carbonic  oxide, 
Marsh  gas, 
Methyl, 

Ethylic  hydride. 
Ethyl, 

Propylic  hydride, 
Butylic  hydride. 
Nitrogen. 


DIBECT   BSTIXATIONS. 

GHroup  A,  oontaininff  Hydroohlorio,  Hydrobromic,  and 

Hirdriodio  Acids. 

§  89.  In  Bun  sen' 8  method  the  re-agents  for  absorption  are 
generally  used  in  the  solid  form,  in  the  shape  of  bullets.  To  make 
the  bullets  of  sodic  phosphate;  the  end  of  a  piece  of  platinum  wire, 
of  about  one  foot  in  length,  is  coiled  up  and  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
a  pistol-bullet  mould.     It  is  well  to  bond  the  handles  of  the  mould, 

E  K 


^]  >  Bjisi'Z0>jK  or  S  8l» 


-vhi-  ::  if  iLjsed  iL^  h«»iW  are  in  eanUct,  and  mar  be 
:w-f»i  :.:er:l€r  It  a  p-»c«  of  copper  wire  {^,  72),  The  Qsml 
ITML'zii'.ii  i^  I*:  I  jft»  the  paaloi^ia  wire  in  the  bole  thioa|dli  wludi  the 
zt:*ili  -^  rljtd  I  trzi  h  is  core  ocr&Touent  to  file  m  small  notch  in 
-.Ziz  li  iL»  iMx&  cf  u:-^  :T«=n  coold,  and  F4aee  the  wire  in  the  noteh 
UEf:-7>:  \z*  zL'j:L*i  is  cl^tsed.  In  this  marinw  the  wire  b  not  in  the 
WAT  ^iz£zz  \tyt  rtrZiriZ.  azii  it  u  sabseqnentlT  mote  easy  to  trim 
itii  hzlls^  Si'CLi  c-Hfrgrr  czrstalliaed  sodic  phosphate  is  fbaed  in 
a  pl&iii.^:iz.  ^Txbli  i  •:•;  bcUrr,  in  a  ^inall  pieee  of  wide  glass  tabe, 
cl:is^i  i:  c^>e  €zii.  az:d  with  a  spout  at  the  oCher,  and  held  by  a 
^r'pper-vire  handle  \,  an-i  pocred  into  the  hoDet  mould  (fig:  73)l 
IVLtn  '^zhe  o'AL  ih^  myzll  is  fini  genthr  wanned  in  a  gas-fiam^ 
cpciKd.  And  ihi  h-djet  renioTed.  If  the  wanning  of  the  mould  is 
oniitieiL  tbe  b-zilkt  is  freqnentlj  bioken  in  consequence  of  its 
a^ihtiii^:  to  the  mt:iaL  Some  chemists  recommend  the  use  of  sodic 
sulphate  instfsari  of  p*h':«aphaie,  which  may  be  made  into  halls  by 
dipping  the  ojile*!  end  of  a  piece  of  pli^nnm  wire  into  the  salt 


Fi^'.  72.  Fig.  73. 

fused  in  il<5  water  of  crystallization.  On  removing  the  wire,  a 
small  qoantity  of  the  salt  will  remain  attached  to  the  wire.  When 
this  has  solidified,  it  is  again  introdaced  for  a  moment  and  a 
larger  quantity  will  collect ;  and  this  is  repeated  until  the  ball  is 
sufficiently  large.  The  balls  must  be  quite  smooth,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  any  air  into  the  eudiometer.  When 
the  bullets  are  made  in  a  mould,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
short  cylinder  which  is  produced  by  the  orifice  through  which  the 
fu^ed  salt  has  been  poured. 

In  the  estimation  of  these  gases,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
T>c  perfectly  dry.  This  may  be  attained  by  introducing  a  bullet  of 
fused  calcic  chloride.  After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour,  the  bullet 
may  be  removed,  the  absorption  tube  placed  in  a  verticid  position, 
with  thermometer,  &c.,  arranged  for  the  reading,  and  left  for 
half  an  hour  to  assume  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When  the 
reading  has  been  taken,  one  of  the  bullets  of  sodic  phosphate  or 
sodic  sulphate  is  depressed  in  the  trough,  wiped  with  the  fingers 
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while  under  the  mercury  in  order  to  remove  any  air  that  it  might 
have  carried  down  with  it,  and  introduced  into  the  ahaorption  tube, 
which  for  this  purpose  is  inclined  and  held  in  one  hand,  while 
the  bullet  ia  passed  into  the  tube  with  the  other.  Care  must  bo 
taken  that  the  whole  of  the  platinum  wire  ia  covered  with  mercury 
while  the  bullet  remains  in  the  gas,  otherwise  there  is  a  risk  of 
air  entering  the  tube  between  the  mercury  and  the  wire  (fig.  74). 

After  standing  for  an  hour,  the  bullet  ia  withdrawn  from  the 
absorption  tube.  This  must  be  done  with  some  precaution,  bo  an 
to  prevent  any  gas  being  removed  from  the  tube.  It  ia  best  done 
by  drawing  down  the  bullet  by  a  brisk  movement  of  the  wire,  the 
gas  being  detached  from  the  bullet  during  the  rapid  descent  of  the 
latter  into  the  mercury.  The  bullet  may  then  be  more  slowly 
removed  from  the  tube.  Aa  sodic  phosphate  and  sodic  sulphate 
contain  water  of  crystallization,  and  a  con'osponding  jiroportion 
of  this  is  liberated  for  every  equivalent  of  sodic  chloride  formed, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the 
bullets  arc  not  too  small,  else 
the  water  set  free  will  soil  the 
aides  of  the  eudiometer,  especially 
if  there  is  a  large  volume  of  gas 
to  bo  absorbed.  As  a  further 
precaution,  drive  off  some  of  the 
water  of  crystallization  before 
casting  the  bullet.  When  the 
bullet  has  been  removed,  the  gas 
must  be  dried  as  before  with 
calcic  chloride  and  again  measured. 
If  two  or  more  of  the  gases  are 
present  in  the  mixture  to  be 
analyzed,  the  sodic  phosphate  hall 
must  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
determined  by  the  ordinary  ana- 
lytical methods.  If  this  has  to 
be  done,  care  must  be  token 
that  the  sodic  phosphate  employed  ia  free  from  chlorine. 


Fig.  7i. 


Oronp  B.     OaBBi  abaorbad  by  PotkMlo  Hydrat«,  but  not  by 

Sodio  PhoBphftta. 

Carbonic    anhydride,    sulphuretted    hydrogen,    and 

sulphurous    anhydride. 

§  90.     If  the  gases  occur  singly,  they  are  determined  by  means 

of  a  bullet  of  caustic  potash  made  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  sodic 

phosphate  halls.     The  caustic  potash  employed  should  contain 

sufficient  water  to  render  the  ballets  so  soft  that  they  may  be 

F,  E  2     . 
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marked  with  the  nail  when  cold.  Before  use  the  balls  must  be 
slightly  moistened  with  water  ;  and  if  large  quantities  of  gas  have 
to  be  absorbed,  the  bullet  must  be  removed  after  some  hoars, 
washed  with  water,  and  returned  to  the  absorption  tube.  The 
absorption  may  extend  over  twelve  or  eighteen  hours.  In  order  to 
ascertain  if  it  is  completed,  the  potash  ball  is  removed,  washed, 
again  introduced,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  gas 
for  about  an  hour.  If  no  diminution  of  volume  is  observed  Qie 
operation  is  finished. 

The  following  analyses  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  carbonic 
anhydride  will  serve  to  show  the  mode  of  recording  the  observa- 
tions and  the  methods  of  calculation  required. 

Analysis  of  a  Mixture  of  Air  and  Carbonic  Anhsrdride. 
1.     Gas  Saturated  with  Moisture. 

Height  of  mercury  in  trough  .  =         171*8  m.m. 

Height  of  mercury  in  absorption  eudio- 
meter .  .  .  =  89*0  m.m. 

Column  of  mercury  in  tube,  to  be  sub-  

tracted  from  the  height  of  barometer=  &=  82*8  m.m. 

Height  of  mercury  in  eudiometer         =  89*0  m.m. 

Correction  for  error  of  meniscas  =  0*8  m.m. 

~89-8  m.m. 


Volume  in  table  corresponding  to  89*8 

m.m.  .  .  =V=:  96-4 

Temperature  at  which  the  reading  was 

made  .  .  .  =  ^  =  12*2° 

Height  of  barometer  at  time  of  obser- 
vatign         .  .  .  =Bs=:765-25  m.m. 

Tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at  12'2°     s=Ts=:  10*6  m.m. 


V^  = 


V  X  (B-&-T) 


1000  x(l-h  0-0036650" 

96-4  X  (765 •25-82-8-10-6) 
1000  X  [1  +  (0  003665  x  12-2)] 

96-4  X  671-85 


1000x1044713 


=  61-994 


log.     96-4    =  1-98408 
log.  671-85  =  2-82727 

4-81135 
log.  (1000  X  1-044713)  =  3-01900 

1  79235  =  log.  61  -994  =  V* 
Corrected  volume  of  air  and  CO'  =  V^  =  61 '994. 
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After  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride  by  bullet  of 

potassic  hydrate. 

Gas  Dry. 

Height  of  mercury  in  trough  .  =         172  0  m.ni. 

Height  of  mercury  in  absorption  oudio- 
y  meter  .  .  .  =62*5  m.m. 

Column  of  mercury  in  eudiometer       =  6  =sl09'5  m.m. 

Height  of  mercury  in  eudiometer         =  .62*5  m.m. 

Correction  for  error  of  meniscus  =  0*8  m.uL 

63-3  m.m. 


Volume  in  table  corre8iK)nding  to  C3'3 

m.m.  .  .  .  =V=  G9-35 

Temperature   .  .  .  =  ^  =  10-8*' 

Barometer       .  .  =B  =766*0  m.m. 

y,  ^  V  X  (B-5) 


1000  X  (1  +  00036650"" 

•    69*35  X  (766*0-109*5) 
1000  X  [1  +  (0*003665  x  10*8)]  "* 

69*35x656*5 


1000x1*039582 


=  43-795 


log.     69*35  =  1*84105 
log.  656*5    =  2*81723 

4-65828 
log.  (1000  X  1-039582)  =  3*01686 

1*64142  =  log.  43*795  =  V^ 

Corrected  volume  of  air  =  43*795 
Air  +  CO«  =  61*994 
Air  =  43*795 

CO'  =  18*199 

61*994    ;    18*199    :  :    100    :    a?  =  per-centage  of  C0» 

18*199  X  100       _^  .^^ 
^  ==       61*995       "  ^^'^^^ 

PerK^ntage  of  CO*  in  mixture  of  air  and  gas  =5  29*355. 
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Gas  Moist. 

Height  of  mercury  in  trough  .  =          1 74*0  m.ni. 

Height  of  mercury  in  eudiometer  =            98-0  nLm. 

Column  of  mercury  in  tube     .  =  ^  s=  76jO  ra.m. 

Height  of  mercury  in  eudiometer  =            98*0  nLm. 

Correction  for  error  of  meniscus  =             0*8  m.nL 

98-8   HLDL 


Volume  in  table,  corresponding  to  98-8 

m.m  .  =V=105-G 

Temperature   .  =  ^  =  12-5** 

Barometer  .  =  B  =  738*0  m.m. 

Tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at  12*5°     =  T  =  10*8  num. 

Corrected  volume  of  air  and  carbonic 

anhydride    .  .  .  =  6 J '754 


After  absorption  of  CO-. 

Gas   Pry. 

Height  of  mercury  in  trough  .  =         173*0  m.in. 

Height  of  mcRniry  in  absorption  eudio- 
meter .  .  .  ==  70*3  m.m. 

Column  of  mercury  in  tube     .  =  6  =102*7  m.m. 

Height  of  mercury  in  eudiometer         =  70*3  m.m. 

Correction  for  error  of  meniscus  =  0*8  m.m. 

71*1  m.m. 

Volume  in  table  corresponding  to  71*1 

m.m.  .  =rV=  77-4 

Temperature  .  .  =  <  =  14*1° 

Barometer       .  .  .  =  B  =733*5  m.m. 

Corrected  volume  of  air  =  40*425 

Air  + CO- =  65-754 

Air  =  46^425 

CO-   ="19-329 


O.'J-T^n  :  19-329  :  :  100  ;  29-39G. 

I.  11. 

Ter-centage  of  CO-  in  mixture  of  air  and  gas     29*355     29*396 

If  either  sulphurous  anhydride  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  occurs 
togetlier  with  carbonic  anhydride,  one  of  two  modes  of  operation 
may  bo  followed.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  anhydride 
are  absorbed  by  manganic  peroxide  and  by  ferric  oxide,  which 
may  bo  formed  into  bullets  in  the  following  manner.     The  oxides 
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aro  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  introduced  into  a  bullet 
mould,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  oiled,  and  containing  the 
coiled  end  of  a  piece  of  platinum  wire ;  the  mould  is  then  placed 
on  a  sandbath  till  the  ball  is  dry.  The  oxides  will  now  be  left  in 
a  porous  condition,  which  would  be  inadmissible  for  the  purpose 
to  which  they  are  to  be  applied ;  the  balls  are  therefore  moistened 
several  times  with  a  syrupy  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  care  being 
taken  that  they  do  not  become  too  soft,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  introduce  them  into  the  eudiometer.  After  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  or  sulphurous  anhydride  has  been  removed,  the  gas 
should  be  dried  by  means  of  calcic  chloride.  The  carbonic 
anhydride  can  now  be  determined  by  means  of  the  bullet  of 
potassic  hydrate. 

The  second  method  is  to  absorb  the  two  gases  by  means  of  a 
ball  of  potassic  hydrate  containing  water,  but  not  moistened  on 
the  exterior,  then  to  dissolve  the  buUet  in  dilute  acetic  acid  which 
has  been  previously  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  without  access  of 
air,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
sulphurous  anhydride  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine. 
This  process  is  especially  applicable  when  rather  small  quantities 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  have  to  be  estimated. 


Group  C.  Thifl  grroup  contains  the  games  not  absorbed  by  Potassic 
Hydrate  or  Sodic  Phosphate,  and  consists  of  Oxygen,  Nitric 
Oxide,  Carbonic  Oxide,  Hydrocarbons  of  the  formnles  CnH^n 
(Cn^H^n+D^,  and  CnH%+3,  except  Marsh  gas. 

Oxygen  was  formerly  determined  by  means  of  a  ball  of 
phosphorus,  but  it  is  difficult  subsequently  to  free  the  gas  from 
the  phosphorous  acid  produced,  and  which  exerts  some  tension,  and 
so  vitiat^  the  results ;  besides  which,  the  presence  of  some  gases 
interferes  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  phosphorus ;  and  if 
any  potassic  hydrate  remains  on  the  side  of  the  tube,  ^m  the 
previous  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  formation  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  which  would,  of  course, 
vitiate  the  analysis.  A  more  convenient  re-agent  is  a  freshly 
prepared  alkaline  solution  of  potassic  pyrogallate  introduced  into 
the  gas  in  a  bullet  of  papier-mach6.  The  balls  of  papier-mach6 
are  made  by  macerating  filter-paper  in  water,  and  forcing  as  much 
of  it  as  possible  into  a  bullet  mould  into  which  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  platinum  wire  has  been  introduced.  In  order  to  keep  the  mould 
from  opening  while  it  is  being  filled,  it  is  well  to  tie  the  handles 
together  with  a  piece  of  string  or  wire,  and  when  charged  it  is 
placed  on  a  sandbath.  After  the  mass  is  dry  the  mould  may  bo 
opened,  when  a  large  absorbent  bullet  will  have  been  produced. 
The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  alkaline  pyrogallate  is  not  very 
rapid,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  ball  once  or  twice 
during  the  operation,  and  to  charge  it  freshly. 
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Nitric  oxide  cannot  be  readily  absorbed  in  an  ordinary 
absorption  tube;  it  may,  however,  be  converted  into  nitrous 
anhydride  and  nitric  peroxide  by  addition  of  excess  of  oxygen, 
absorbing  the  oxygen  compounds  with  potassic  hydrate,  and  the 
excess  of  oxygen  by  potassic  pyrogallate.  The  diminution  of  the 
volume  will  give  the  quantity  of  nitric  oxide.  This  process  is 
quite  successful  when  the  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with  defiant  gas 
and  ethylic  hydride,  but  it  is  possible  that  other  hydrocarbons 
might  be  acted  on  by  the  nitrous  compounds. 

CarboDicoxide  may  be  absorbed  by  two  re-agents.  If  carbonic 
anhydride  and  oxygen  be  present  they  must  be  absorbed  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  afterwards  a  papier-mache  ball  saturated  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  introduced.  A  ball  of  caustic  potash  is  subsequently  employed 
to  remove  the  hydrochloric  acid  given  off  by  the  previous  re-agent, 
and  to  dry  the  gas.  Carbonic  oxide  may  also  be  absorbed  by 
introducing  a  ball  of  potassic  hydrate,  placing  the  absorption  tube 
in  a  beaker  of  mercury,  and  heating  the  whole  in  a  water  bath  to 
100''  for  60  hours.  The  carbonic  oxide  is  thus  converted  into 
potassic  formate  and  entirely  absorbed. 

Olefiant  Gas  and  other  Hydrocarbons  of  the  formula 
CnH*n  are  absorbed  byNordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  an 
additional  quantity  of  sulphuric  anhydride  has  been  added.  Such 
an  acid  may  be  obtained  by  heating  some  Nordhausen  acid  in  a 
retort  connected  with  a  receiver  containing  a  small  quantity  of  the 
same  acid.  This  liquid  is  introduced  into  the  gas  by  means  of  a 
dry  coke  bullet.  These  bullets  are  made  by  filling  the  mould,  into 
which  the  usual  platinum  wire  has  been  placed,  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  weights  of  finely  powdered  coke  and  bituminous  coal  The 
mould  is  then  heated  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  bright  red  heat,  and 
opened  after  cooling ;  a  hard  porous  ball  will  have  been  produced, 
which  may  be  employed  for  many  different  re-agents.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  obtain  the  proper  mixture  of  coal  and  coke,  but 
when  once  prepared,  the  bullets  may  be  made  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  rapidity.  The  olefiant  gas  will  be  absorbed  by  the  sidphuric 
acid  in  about  an  hour,  though  they  may  be  left  in  contact  for  about 
two  hours  with  advantage.  If,  on  removing  the  bullet^  it  still 
fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  absorption  is 
complete.  The  gas  now  contains  sulphurous,  sidphuric,  and  perjiaps 
carbonic  anhydrides ;  these  may  be  removed  by  a  manganic  peroxide 
ball,  followed  by  one  of  potassic  hydrate,  or  the  former  may  be 
omitted,  the  caustic  potash  alone  being  used.  The  various  members 
of  the  CnH'n  group  cannot  be  separated  directly,  but  by  the 
indirect  method  of  analysis  their  relative  quantities  in  a  mixture 
may  be  determined. 

The  hydrocarbons  (CnH*n-f-^)*  and  CnH*n  +  '  may  be  absorbed 
by  absolute  alcohol,  some  of  which  is  introduced  into  the 
absorption  tube,  and  agitated  for  a  short  time  with  the  gas. 
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Correction  has  then  to  bo  mado  for  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
alcohol  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  for  the  tension  of  the 
alcohol  vapour.  This  method  only  gives  approximate  results,  and 
can  only  be  employed  in  the  presence  of  gases  very  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

The  time  required  in  the  different  processes  of  absorption  just 
described  is  considerable;  perhaps  it  might  be  shortened  by  sur- 
rounding the  absorption  eudiometer  with  a  wider  tube,  similar  to 
the  external  tube  of  a  Liebig's  condenser,  and  through  which  a 
current  of  water  is  maintained.  ]]y  means  of  a  thermometer  in  the 
space  between  the  tubes  the  temperature  of  the  gas  would  be 
known,  and  the  readings  might  be  taken  two  or  three  minutes 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  re-agents.  Besides  this  advantage,  the 
great  precaution  necessary  for  maintaining  a  constant  temperature 
in  the  room  might  be  dispensed  with.  A  few  experiments  made 
some  years  ago  in  this  direction  gave  satisfactory  results. 

INDIBBCT    DETEBUINATIONS. 

§  91.  Gases  which  are  not  absorbed  by  any  re-agent«  that  are 
applicable  in  eudiometers  over  mercury,  must  be  determined  in  an 
indirect  manner,  by  exploding  them  with  other  gases,  and  noting 
either  the  change  of  volume  or  the  quantity  of  their  products  of 
decomposition;  or  lastly,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  by  a 
combination  of  these  two  methods.  Thus,  for  example,  oxygen 
may  be  determined  by  exploding  with  excess  of  hydrogen,  and 
observing  the  contraction ;  hydrogen  may  be  estimated  by  exploding 
with  excess  of  oxygen,  and  measuring  the  contraction ;  and  marsh 
gas  by  exploding  with  oxygen,  measuring  the  contraction,  and  also 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  generated. 

The  operation  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — The  long 
eudiometer  furnished  with  explosive  wires  is  filled  with  mercury 
(after  a  drop  of  water  has  been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  tube  by 
means  of  an  iron  wire,  as  before  described),  and  some  of  the  gas  to 
be  analyzed,  is  introduced  from  the  absorption  eudiometer.  This 
gas  is  then  measured  with  the  usual  precautions,  and  an  excess  of 
oxygen  or  hydrogen  (as  the  case  may  be)  introduced.  These  gases 
may  be  passed  into  the  eudiometer  directly  from  the  apparatus  in 
which  they  are  prepared ;  or  they  may  be  previously  collected  in 
lipped  tubes  of  the  form  of  absorption  tubes,  so  as  to  be  always 
ready  for  use. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  oxygen  a  bulb  is  used,  which  is  blown 
at  the  closed  end  of  a  piece  of  combustion  tube.  The  bulb  is  about 
half  filled  with  dry  powdered  x>otassic  chlorate,  the  neck  drawn  out, 
and  bent  to  form  a  delivery  tube.  The  chlorate  is  fused,  and  the 
gas  allowed  to  escape  for  some  time  to  ensure  the  expulsion  of  the 
atmospheric  air;  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube  is  then  brought 
under  the  orifice  of  the  eudiometer,  and  the  necessaiy  quantity  of 
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^  ailmitU:ii  When  it  is  desind  to  prepue  the  oxygen  he&a^aai, 
ii  mij  be  coUroud  iliTecUr  ftoin  tlie  bulb  ;  or,  Another  method  to 
obtain  the  fif  ftw  from  ur  maj  be  adopted  bj  thun  who  in 
provided  aiih  the  D«ce«arT  appluinc«&  lius  is,  to  connect  a  bulb 
conuining  potAseic  chlorate  with  a  Sprengel's  mercoml  air-pomp, 
and,  after  heating  the  chlorate  to  hision,  to  prodace  a  vacnom  in 
the  spparato^.  The  chlorate  mar  be  again  heated  until  oxjjpa 
begins  to  pass  through  the  memujat  the  end  of  the  Sprengel,tlM 
h^at  then  withdrawn,  and  a  Tacaam  again  obtained.  The  cfalontc 
U  once  more  heated,  and  the  oxrgen  collected  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Sprengel.  Of  course  the  nsiul  precaatioos  for  obtainingm 
air-tight  joint  between  the  bnlb  and  the  Sprengel  must  be  taken, 
such  ad  BUJTonnding  the  caootchoac  connector  with  a  tube  filled 
with  meicniy. 

The  hydrogen  for  these 
experimenta  must  be  pre- 
pared bj  electrolysis,  since 
that  from  other  sources  is 
liable  to  contamination  with 
impurities  which  would 
A-itiatc  the  aualj-us.  The 
apparatus  employed  b; 
Itunsen  for  tliis  purpose 
(tig.  75)  consists  of  a  glass 
tube,  cloaeJ  at  the  lower 
end,  and  with  a  funnel  at 
the  other,  into  which  a  de- 
livery tube  is  ground,  the 
funnel  acting  as  a  wate^ 
joint  A  platinum  wire  is 
sealed  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  tube ;  and  near  the 
upper  end  another  wire, 
with  a  platinum  plate  at- 
tached, is  fused  into  the 
glass.  Some  amalgam  of 
zinc  is  placed  into  the  tu1>e 
so  as  to  cover  the  lower 
platinum  wire,  and  the  ap< 
l>aratua  filled  nearly  to  the  neck  with  water,  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  On  connecting  the  platinum  wires  with  a  hatteiy 
of  two  or  three  cells,  the  upper  wire  being  made  the  ucgativo 
electrode,  pure  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  platinum  plate,  and, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  air,  may  be  at  once  passed  into  the 
eudiometer,  or,  if  preferred,  collected  in  tubes  for  future  nn. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  form  of  apparatus,  the  einc  """^Igum  aoon 
becomes  covered  with  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  which 
puts  a  stop  to  the  electrolysis.    In  order  to  remove  this  layer, 
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Bunsen  has  a  tube  fused  into  the  appaiatuB  at  tho  surface  of  the 
amalgam;  this  is  bent  upwards  parallel  to  the  larger  tube,  and 
curved  downwards  just  below  the  level  of  the  fannol.  The  end  of 
the  tube  is  closed  with  a  caoutchouc  stopper.  On  removing  tho 
stopper,  and  pouring  fresh  acid  into  the  funnel,  the  saturated  liquid 
is  expelled. 

Another  form  of  appamtus  for  preparing  electrolytic  hydrogen 
may  readily  be  constructed.  A  six-ounce  wide-mouthed  bottle  b 
Att«d  with  a  good  cork,  oi  better,  with  a  caoutchouc  stopper.  In 
tho  stopper  four  tubes  are  fitted  (fig.  76).  The  first  is  a  delivery 
tube,  provided  with  a  U-tube,  containing  broken  glass  and  sulphuric 
acid,  to  conduct  the  hydrogen  to  the  mercurial  trough.  The  second 
tube,  about  6  centimeters  long,  and  filled  with  mercuij,  has  fused 
into  its  lower  end  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  carrying  a  strip  of 
foil,  or  the  wire  may  bo 
ainiply  flattened.  The  third 
tube  passes  nearly  to  tho 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  the 
portion  above  the  cork  is 
bent  twice  at  right  angles, 
and  cut  off,  so  that  the 
open  end  is  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  shoulder 
of  the  bottle;  a  piece  of 
caoutchouc  tube,  closed  by 
a  compression  cock,  is  fitted 
to  the  end  of  the  tube. 
The  fourth  tube  is  a  piece 
of  combustion  tube  about 
30  centimeters  in  length, 
and  whichymay  with  ad- 
vantage be  formed  into  a 
funnd  at  the  top.  This 
tube  reaches  about  one-third 
down  the  bottle,  and  inside 
it  is  placed  a  narrower  glaaa 
tube,  attached  at  its  lower 
end  by  a  piece  of  caoutchouc 
zinc.  The  tube  b  filled  with 
mercury  to  enable  the  operator  nadily  to  connect  the  zinc  with 
the  battery;  eome  zinc  amalgam  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle ;  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  in  through  the  wide  tube 
until  the  bottle  is  nearly  filled  with  liquid.  To  use  the  apparatus, 
the  delivery  tube  is  dipped  into  mercury,  the  wire  from  the  positive 
pole  of  the  battery  placed  into  the  mercury  in  the  tube  to  which 
the  zinc  is  attached,  and  the  native  pole  connected  by  means  of 
mercury  with  the  platinnm  plate.  The  current,  instead  of  passing 
between  the  amalgam  at  the  bottom  of  the  veaael  Bad  the  platinum 
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lilate,  fts  in  Bansen's  mppftntiu,  travels  from  the  rod  of  amalgft' 
mated  zinc  to  the  platinum,  consequently  the  cnnent  oontinoBB  to 
pats  until  neariv  the  whole  of  the  lit^oid  in  the  bottle  has  become 
saturated  with  zinc  sulphate:  As  soon  as  the  hydrogen  is  eTohred, 
of  course  a  column  of  acid  is  raised  in  the  funnel  until  the  presBOie 
ii  sufficient  to  force  the  gas  through  the  mercury  in  wluch  the 
deliTerj  tube  is  placed.  Care  must  be  tjJcen  that  the  quantity  of 
acid  in  the  bottle  is  suffidcut  to  prcTcnt  escape  of  gas  through  the 
funnel  tube,  and  abo  that  the  deliveiy  tube  does  not  pass  too  deefdj 
into  the  mercury  so  as  to  cause  the  overflow  of  the  acid.  When 
the  acid  is  exhausted,  the  compression  cock  on  the  bent  tube  U 
opened  and  fresh  acid  poured  into  the  funnel ;  the  dense  zinc 
sulphate  solution  is  thus  replaced  by  the  lighter  liquid,  and  the 
apparatus  is  again  ready  for  use. 

A  veiy  convenient  apparatus  for  transferring  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  into  eudiometers  is  a  gas  pipette,  figured  and  described 
(fig.  48,  p.  350). 

It  is  necessary  iu  all  cases  to  add  an  excess  of  the  oxygen  or 
hydrogen  before  exploding,  and  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  measure 
approximately  the  amount  added  without  going  through  the  whole 
of  the  calculations.  Tins  may  be  conveniently  done  by  making  * 
rough  calibration  of  the  eudiometer  in  the  following  manner: — 
The  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  a  volume  of  air  introduced  into 
it  from  a  small  tube,  and  the  amount  of  Uie  depression  of  the 
mercury  noted  ;  a  second  volume  is  now  passed  up,  a  farther 
depression  will  be  produced,  but  less  in  extent  than  the  previous 
one,  in  consequence  of  the  shorter  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube. 
This  is  repeated  imtil  the  eudiometer  is  filled,  and  by  means  of  * 
table  consljructed  from  these  observations,  but  without  taking  any 
notice  of  the  variations  of  thermometer  or  barometer,  the  operator 
can  introduce  the  requisite  quantity  of  gas.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  make  this  calibration  when  the  eudiometer  is  inclined  in  the 
support,  and  also  when  placed  perpendicularly,  so  that  the  gas 
may  be  introduced  when  the  tube  is  iu  either  position.  A  table 
like  the  following  is  thus  obtaineil : — 


Divisions. 

MeMures. 

Tube 
Inclined. 

Tube 
Perpendicolar 

1 

27 

45 

2 

45 

69 

3 

61 

87 

4 

75 

102 

5 

88 

116 

6 

100 

128 

7 

109 

138 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

In  explosions  of  hydrocarbons  with  oxygen,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
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a  considerable  excess  of  the  latter  gas  in  order  to  moderate  the 
violence  of  the  explosion.  The  same  object  may  be  attained  by 
diluting  the  gas  with  atmospheric  air,  but  it  is  found  that  sufficient 
oxygen  serves  equally  well.  If  the  gas  contains  nitrogen,  it  is 
necessary  subsequently  to  explode  the  residual  gas  with  hydrogen ; 
and  if  oxygen  only  has  been  used  for  diluting  the  gas,  a  very  large 
quantity  of  hydrogen  must  be  added,  which  may  augment  the 
volume  in  the  eudiometer  to  an  inconvenient  extent.  When 
atmospheric  air  has  been  employed,  this  inconvenience  is  avoided. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  oxygen,  the  eudiometer  is  restored  to 
its  vertical  position,  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour,  and  the  volume 
read  off. 

The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  must  be 
added  to  combustible  gases  so  as  to  prevent  the  explosion  from 
being  too  violent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  complete  com- 
bustion, has  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment.  When  the 
gases  before  explosion  are  under  a  pressure  equal  to  about  half 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  following  proportions  of  the  gases 
must  be  employed  : — 


Volnme  of 
Combufltiblo  Gas. 

Hydrogen        ....           1 

Volume  of 
Oxygen. 

1-5 

Carbonic  oxide 

1 

1-5 

Marsh  gas        ...         . 

1 

5 

Gases  containing  two  atoms  of 
carbon  in   the   molecule,   as 

Methyl,  C'W       . 
Grases  containing  three  atoms  of 
carbon  in  the  molecule,   as 

1 

10 

PropyUc  hydride,  C«H« 
Gases  containing  four  atoms  of 
carbon  in   the  molecule,   as 

1 

18 

Ethyl,  CW^ 

1 

25 

In  cases  of  mixtures  of  two  or  more  combustible  gases, 
proportionate  quantities  of  oxygen  must  be  introduced. 

At  the  time  of  the  explosion,  it  is  necessary  that  the      

eudiometer  should  be  carefully  closed  to  prevent  the  loss  pJT^j 
of  gas  by  the  sudden  expansion.  For  this  purpose  a 
thick  plate  of  caoutchouc,  three  or  four  centimeters  wide,  is 
cemented  on  a  piece  of  cork  by  means  of  marine  glue,  or  some 
similar  substance,  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  cork  cut  so  as  to 
lie  firmly  at  the  bottom  of  the  mercurial  trough  (fig.  77).  It  is, 
however,  preferable  to  have  the  caoutchouc  firmly  fixed  in  the 
trough.  As  the  mercury  does  not  adhere  to  the  caoutchouc,  there 
is  some  risk  of  air  entering  the  eudiometer  after  the  explosion ; 
this  is  obviated  by  rubbing  the  plate  with  some  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  before  introducing  it  into  the  mercury,  which 
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:±iiw.      M  Ilia  -^  acraxb^w  i«  xuS  fxed  ia  ^  ttco^  tk 
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■i-.-w2.  iic.  ~?  -  If  t^  »  ivmt  vsk  iW  h^^k.  tfe  tsW  ■■! 
bt  btki  \it  tiiC  ^:n>ra  ""*■"*"— f  iac  hmh  mij    tw  ii  if  fanl 

fc-.r=r«  ji»MsE.:t  Lh  beta  nadiecSsif 
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tsi   MTisc*    anilsic  ^-r**'    oecsr  if 

rxiMt  'A  izjt  frKtcn  al  tltii  point  i* 
th«  foB'TwiM : — IVwgfc  The  gw  ic  at 
a  [>n:«ai»  btl^v  that  rf  Uw  atraoq^iav 
W-^B  the  uploBfKL.  Trt  u  the  butant 
'A  tb>  pAuue  (f  ib>  ff«rk,  the  ex- 
pUi.f:''ja  <A  \ii!t  gif  at  the  top  of  the 
t^be  C'Vndenaei  the  Urer  jut  belo»  it ; 
\'u\a  'jO  ':Xptodii)g  incRAses  the  densitj 
•A  til':  gu  further  down  the  tabe,  an-l 
I'Vtli':  Umv  ihi:  i^Tiiti'jiiifcommiiiucateJ 
i.>  tin;  l-jwc=t  ij-jjaiitT  of  gas,  it  may 
If;  at  »  preisoie  far  above  that  of  the 
alnirfiphere-  It  msj  be  thought  that  the 
■.■splr*iioa  u  so  matantaneons  that  this 
i;XplanatioD  U  merely  theoretkal,  bat 
on  exploding  a  long  colnmn  of  gas,  the 
time  miuircl  for  the  complete  ignition 
ia  (juite  perceptible,  and  fiometimee  the 
flaxh  may  be  observed  to  be  moie 
brilliant  at  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 
•Some  experimenters  prefer  to  fix  the 
eadiometer  by  means  of  an  ann  trom 
a  vertical  stand,  the  ana  being  hollowed 
out  on  the  under  side,  and  the  cavity 
lined  with  cork. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  incomboetible  Fig.  78. 

giui   in  present,   the   inflammability  of 

till)  mixture  may  be  so  much  reduced  that  either  the  explosion 
doeH  not  take  place  at  all,  or,  what  may  be  worse,  only  a  pattUl 
ciimbuNtion  ensuee.  To  obviate  this,  some  explosive  tnixton 
(if  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  water, 
iiiust  lie  introduced.  The  apparatus  used  by  Bunsen  for  this 
IiurpoHO  is  shown  in  figure  79.  The  tube  in  which  the  electrolysis 
takiMi  [tlaco  is  siirrounded  by  a  cylinder  containing  alcohol,  in  cider 
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to  prcTcnt  tlio  heatiug  of  the  liquid  A  convcniont  apparatua 
for  tho  preparation  of  this  gas  is  mado  by  blowing  a  bulb  of 
about  four  centimeters  in  diameter  on  tho  end  of  a  piece  of  narrow 
glass  tube,  sealing  two  pieces  of  flattened  platinum  wire  into 
opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  and  bonding  the  tube  so  as  to  form  a 
deliveij  tube.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  containing  about  one  volume 
of  acid  to  twenty  of  wat«r,  is  introduced  into  the  globe,  either 
before  bending  the  tube,  by  means  of  a  funnel  with  a  fine  long 
stem,  or,  after  the  bending,  by  warming  the  apparatus,  and 
plunging  the  tube  into 
the  acid,  Care  must  he 
taken  that  the  acid  is 
dilute,  and  that  the 
battery  is  not  too  strong, 
in  order  to  avoid  tho 
formation  of  ozone,  which 
would  attack  the  mer- 
cury, causing  the  sides 
of  the  eudiometer  to  be 
soiled,  at  the  same  time 
producing  a  gas  too  rich 
in  hydrogen. 

llio  Bi«rk  necessary 
lo  effect  the  oxpIosiDn 
may  bo  obtained  from 
fioveraJ  sources.  An  o^ 
dinary  electrical  machine 
or  electrophoruB  may  bo 
used,  hut  these  are  liable 
to  get  out  of  order  by 
damp.  Bunaen  uses  a 
porcelain  tube,  which  is 
rubbed  with  a  silk  rub- 
ber, coated  witb  electrical 
amalgam ;  by  means  of 
f'H- 1^-  this  a  small  Leyden  jar 

is  charged.  A  still  more 
convenient  apparatus  is  an  induction  coil  largo  enough  to  produce 
a  spark  of  half  an  inch  in  length. 

After  the  explosion  tho  eudiometer  is  slightly  raised  from  tho 
oaoutehouc  plate  to  allow  the  entrance  of  mercury.  When  no  more 
mercury  ruahea  in,  the  tube  is  removed  from  the  caoutehouc  plate, 
placed  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  at 
least  an  hour  before  reading.  After  measuring  the  contraction,  it  is 
generally  necesaary  to  absorb  the  carbonic  anhydride  formed  by  the 
combustion  by  means  of  a  potash  ball,  in  the  way  previously 
described.  In  some  rare  instances  the  amount  of  water  produced 
in  the  explosion  with  oxygen  must  be  measurcd.     If  this  has  to  bo 
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done,  the  cudiomoter,  the  mercury,  the  original  gas,  and  the  oxygen 
must  all  be  carefully  dried.  After  the  explosion  the  eudiometei 
is  transferred  to  a  circular  glass  vessel  containing  mercuiy,  and 
attached  to  an  iron-wire  support,  by  which  the  entire  arrangement 
can  be  suspended  in  a  glass  tube  adapted  to  the  top  of  an  iron  boiler, 
from  which  a  rapid  current  of  steam  may  be  passed  through  the 
glass  tube,  so  as  to  heat  the  eudiometer  and  mercury  to  an  uniform 
temperature  of  100''.  From  the  measurements  obtained  at  this 
temperature  the  amount  of  water  produced  may  be  calcnlated  If 
three  combustible  gases  are  present,  the  only  data  required  for 
calculation  are,  the  original  volume  of  the  gas,  the  contraction  on 
explosion,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  generated.  When 
the  original  gas  contains  nitrogen,  the  residue  after  explosion  with 
excess  of  oxygen  consists  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  To 
this  an  excess  of  hydrogen  is  added,  and  the  mixture  exploded ;  the 
contraction  thus  produced  divided  by  3  gives  the  amount  of  oxygen 
in  the  residual  gas,  and  the  nitrogen  is  found  by  difierenca 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  subtracting  the  quantity  of  residual  oxygen, 
thus  determined  by  explosion  with  hydrogen,  from  the  amount 
added,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  combustible  gas,  the  volume  of 
oxygen  consumed  in  the  explosion  may  be  obtained.  Some  chemists 
prefer  to  employ  this  number  instead  of  the  contraction  as  one  of 
the  data  for  the  calculation. 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  mode  of  calculation  to  be  employed 
for  obtaining  the  per-centage  composition  of  a  gas  from  the  numbers 
arrived  at  by  the  experimental  observations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relations  existing  between  the 
volume  of  the  more  important  combustible  gases  and  the  products 
of  the  explosion  : — 


Name  of  Ghw. 


Hydrogen,  H 
Carbonic  Oxide,  CO 
Methylic  Hydride,  Cff  H 
Acetylene,  C^H* 
defiant  Gas,  Cm\ 
Methyl,  CH»,  CH». 
Ethylic  Hydride,  C'H'H 
Propylene,  C'H«    . 
PropyUc  Hydride,  C'lTH 
Butylene,  C*H«      . 
Ethyl,  Cm\  C'H». 
Butylic  Hydride,  C*H»II 


^1 

ill 

If 


0-5 

0-5 

2 

2-5 

3 

3-5 

3o 

4-5 

5 

6 

G-5 

G-5 


s 


1-5 

0-5 

2 

lo 

2 

2-5 

2-5 

2-5 

3 

3 

3-5 

3-5 


^o^^ 


Soil 


0 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
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As  an  example,  we  may  take  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  marsh  gas,  which  gases  may  be  designated  by  «,  y,  and  z 
respectively.  The  original  volume  of  gas  may  be  represented  by  A, 
the  contraction  by  C,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  by  D. 

A  will,  of  course,  be  made  up  of  the  three  components,  or 

A=a? +  ?/  +  ?. 

C  will  be  composed  as  follows  : — When  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  is  exploded,  the  gas  entirely  disappears.  One  volume  of 
hydrogen  combining  with  half  a  volume  of  oxygen,  the  contraction 
will  be  1 J  times  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  present,  or  \\x.  In  the 
case  of  carbonic  oxide,  1  volume  of  this  gas  uniting  with  half  its 
volume  of  oxygen  produces  1  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride,  so  the 
contraction  due  to  the  carbonic  will  be  half  its  volume,  or  \y. 
Lastly,  1  volume  of  marsh  gas  combining  with  2  volumes  of  oxygen 
generates  1  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride,  so  the  contraction  in  this 
case  will  be  twice  its  volume,  or  2z,     Thus  we  have — 

Since  carbonic  oxide  on  combustion  forms  its  own  volume  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  the  amount  produced  by  the  quantity  present 
in  the  mixture  will  be  y.  Marsh  gas  also  generates  its  own  volume 
of  carbonic  anhydride,  so  the  quantity  corresponding  to  the  marsh 
gas  in  the  mixture  will  be  z.     Therefore 

It  now  remains  to  calculate  the  values  of  x^  y,  and  z  from  the 
experimental  numbers  A,  C,  and  D,  which  is  done  by  the  help  of 
the  following  equations  : — 

A^x  +  y-i-z,      C=lix  ■\^y  +  2z  .      D=y  +  «. 

To  find  ar—  x  +  y+z=zA, 

_y±£=D, 
X  =A— D . 

For  y  wo  have—  4^  +  ir.=:iT> , 

3x+_y+_iz=2C  , 
-3a; +3//         =4D-2C  , 
3x =3A— 3D  , 

3//        =3A— 2C  +  D,     or 

3A-2C  +  D 
y= ^ . 


The  value  of  z  is  thus  found — 

Dssy  +  z  .'. 

2=D— y= 

^     3A-2C  +  D 

D 3 ,    or 

2C-3A  +  2D 
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By  replacing  the  letters  A,  C,  and  D  by  the  numbers  obtained  by 
experiment,  the  quantities  of  the  three  constituents  in  the  volome 
A  may  easily  be  calculated  by  the  three  formula : — 

ar=A— 1)  =hydrogen  , 

3A-2C+D  ,      .        ., 

2/= s =carbonic  oxide  , 

2C-3A+2D 
z  = Q ^marsli  gas  • 


The  per-centage  composition  is,  of  course,  obtained  by  the  simple 
proportions — 


A  :  X 
A  :  y 


100  :  per-cent.  of  hydrogen  , 
100  :  per-cent.  of  carbonic  oxide  , 
100  :  percent,  of  marsh  gas. 


If  the  gas  had  contained  nitrogen,  it  would  have  been  determined 
by  exploding  the  residual  gas,  after  the  removal  of  the  carbonic 
anhydride,  with  excess  of  hydrogen.  The  contraction  observed, 
divided  by  3,  would  give  the  volume  of  oxygen  in  the  residue,  and 
this,  deducted  from  the  residue,  would  give  the  amount  of  nitrogen. 
If  A  again  represents  the  original  gas,  and  n  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
it  contains,  the  expression  A— 7?  would  have  to  be  substituted  for 
A  in  the  above  equations. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  develop  the  formula  for  obtaining  the  same 
results  by  observing  the  volume  of  oxygen  consumed  instead  of  the 
contraction.     If  B  represent  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  we  shall  have 

B=Ja;  +  Jy+2^, 

the  values  of  A  and  D  remaining  as  before,  a:=A — D. 
z  is  thus  found — 

u;+y  +  4.r=2B, 
fl-+y+  2=A  , 


3^=:2B-A  ,     or 
2B-A 


Fur  ]}— 


D=//+.r 

_     2B-A 

D g—  ,     or 

3D-2B+A 
2/= o 
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Thus  we  have — 

SD-.2B+A 

y= 3 

2B-A 

2= o 


Having  thus  shown  the  mode  of  calculation  of  the  fonnulae,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  some  examples  of  the  formulas  employed  in 
some  of  the  cases  which  most  frequently  present  themselves  in  gas 
analysis.     In  all  cases — 

A = original  mixture  , 

C= contraction  , 

D=carbonic  anhydride  produced. 

1.     Hydrogen   and    Nitrogen. 

H=ic;  N=y. 

Excess  of  oxygen  is  added,  and  the  contraction  on  explosion 
observed : — 

_2C 

3A-2C 
7/= s ,  or  A— ar. 


2.     Carbonic   Oxide  and  Nitrogen. 

CO=a:;  N=i^. 

The  gas  is  exploded  with  excess  of  oxygen,  and  the  amount  of 
carbonic  anhydride  produced  is  estimated : — 

a:=D, 
y=A-D . 

3.    Hydrogen,   Carbonic   Oxide,   and  Nitrogen. 

H==ar;  C0=//;  N=^. 

In    this  case  the  contraction  and  the  quantity  of   carbonic 
anhydride  are  measured  : — 

2C-D 
a;—      «       , 

3A-2C-2D 
^—  3 

F  F  2 
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4.     Hydrogen,   Marsh  Gas,  and  Nitrogen. 

K=:x;  CH*=y;  N=2. 
2C-4D 

3A-2C+D 

5.     Carbonic  Oxide,   Marsh  Gas,   and   Nitrogen. 

C0=^;  CH*=y;  N=?. 

4D  -  2C 

***""       3       ' 

2C-D 
1!/= — 3—  , 


6.     Hydrogen,   Methyl  (or  Ethylic   Hydride),   and 

Nitrogen. 

H=a;;  (?H*=y;  N=2. 
_4C~5D 

D 

3A-2C  +  D 


7.     Carbonic  Oxide,   Methyl   (or  Ethylic   Hydride), 

and  Nitrogen. 

CO=ar;  C'H«=y;  N=^. 
5D-4C 


X^=z 


3        ' 
2C-D 

y=— 3— , 

3A-4D  +  2C 
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8.     Hydrogen,   Carbonic  Oxide,   and  Marsh  Gas. 

H=a:;  CO=y;  CH*=2. 

3A-2C+D 

y- 3 , 

_2C-3A+2D 

9.  Hydrogen,   Carbonic  Oxide,   and  Etliylic  Hydride 

(or  Methyl). 

H=a:;  C0=//;  C'H«=2. 

3A  +  2C--4D 

^—  6  ' 

3A-2C-I-D 
y= 3 , 

2C-3A+2D 

2—  g 

10.  Carbonic  Oxide,  Marsh  Gus,  and  Ethylic  Hydride 

(or  Methyl). 

CO=u:;  CH^=i/;  C^H«=;?. 
3A-2C-fD 

a* q  > 

3A  +  2C-4D 
!/= 3 , 

2=D-A. 

11.     Hydrogen,   Marsh  Gas,   and  Acetylene. 
H=a;;  CH*=?/;  C=H^=2. 
5A--2C-D 

y=2C-3A  , 
D-2C  +  3A 


12.     Hydrogen,   Marsh  Gas,   and  Ethylic  Hydride 

(or  Methyl). 

H=a:;  Cff=2/;  C^H«=2. 

This  mixture  cannot  be  analyzed  by  indirect  determination,  since 
a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  two  volumes  of  ethylic 
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hydride  (or  methyl)  has  the  same  composition  as  four  volames  of 
marsh  gas — 

and,  consequently,  would  give  rise  to  the  same  products  on  combus- 
tion with  oxygen  as  pure  marsh  gas — 

C'H« + H' + 0»= 2C0« + WW  ; 
2CH*+ 0«=2C0»  +40m 

In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  by  direct  determination  the 
ethylic  hydride  (or  methyl)  in  a  separate  portion  of  the  gas  by 
absorption  with  alcohol,  another  quantity  of  the  mixture  being 
exploded  with  oxygen,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  pro- 
duced and  measured.    If  the  quantity  absorbed  by  alcohol  =sE,  Uien 

ar=A-D+E, 
2^=D-2E, 

13.     Hydrogen,   Carbonic   Oxide,   Propylic    Hydride. 

H=a;;  CO=y;  C»H»=:2. 

3A+4C-5D 

^ —  9  ' 

3A-2C+D 
2/= 3 , 

2C-3A+2D 

Z=Z 7^ . 


14.    Carbonic  Oxide,  Marsh  Gas,  and  Propylic  Hydride. 

CO=a:;  CH*=//;  CW  =  ^. 

3A  -  2C+D 
X—  3  , 

3A+4C-5D 
2/  = j5 , 

D-A 


lo.     Carbonic  Oxide,  Ethylic   Hydride  (or  Methyl), 

and  Propylic   Hydride. 
CO=a;;  CR'z=y ;  CW=z. 

_3A-2C  +  I> 
X —  ^  , 

3A+4C-5D 

y= 3 » 

4D-3A-2C 

Z  = o . 
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16.     Marsh   Gas,   Ethylic   Hydride   (or  Methyl),   and 

Propylic   Hydride. 

Cll*=x;  C'H«=2/;  C»H«=z. 

As  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  marsh  gas  and  two  of  propylic 
hydride  has  the  same  composition  as  four  of  ethylic  hydride  (or 
methyl) — 

CH^+C*H«=2C'H% 

the  volume  absorbed  by  alcohol,  and  which  consists  of  ethylic 
hydride  (or  methyl)  and  propylic  hydride,  must  be  determined, 
and  another  portion  of  the  gas  exploded,  and  the  contraction 
measured.     If  E  represents  the  volume  absorbed — 

ar=A-E, 
y=4A-2C  +  2E, 
2=2C-4A-E. 

17.     Hydrogen,  Carbonic  Oxide,  and  Ethyl  (or  Butylic 

Hydride). 

H=a;;  CO=y;  C'W'^z. 

_A+2C-2D 
•*'""  4  > 

3A-2C+D 

y= 3 , 

2C+2D  -  3A 


12 


18.      Nitrogen,     Hydrogen,     Carbonic     Oxide,     Ethylic 
Hydride  (or  Methyl),  and  Butylic  Hydride  (or  Ethyl). 

N=»;  }I=w;  CO=a;;  C»H«=:y;  C*W'  =  z, 

In  one  portion  of  the  gas  the  ethylic  hydride  (or  methyl)  and 
the  butylic  hydride  (or  ethyl)  are  absorbed  by  alcohol ;  the  amount 
absorbed =E. 

A  second  portion  of  the  original  gas  is  mixed  with  oxygen  and 
exploded,  the  amount  of  contraction  and  of  carbonic  anhydride 
being  measured. 

The  residue  now  contains  the  nitrogen  and  the  excess  of  oxygen ; 
to  this  an  excess  of  hydrogen  is  added,  the  mixture  exploded,  and 
the  contraction  measured.  From  this  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is 
thus  obtained.     Let — 

G  =  excess  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 

V  =  excess  of  oxygen, 

n  =  nitrogen, 

C  =  controction  on  explosion  with  hydrogen. 


tO 
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Then— 

G  =  c  4-  « , 
C  =  3f , 

3r  =  C' 
C 

tt  =  G  -  0  = 

30  -  C 
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3 

From  these  data  the  composition  of  the  mixture  can  be  deter- 
mined— 

2C-D-3E 
3 
_3A-2C  +  D-3« 

3A-2C-2D  +  12E-3» 
i/= 6 ' 

_2C-3A+2D-6E+3n 
' 6 • 


MODIFICATIONS   AND    nCPBOYSlCSNTS    UPON    THB 

FOBEGOINQ   PBOOESSSS. 

§  92.  In  the  method  of  gas  analysis  tliat  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, the  calculations  of  results  are  somewhat  lengthy,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  example  given  of  the  analysis  of  a 
mixture  of  air  and  carbonic  anhydride  (p.  420).  Besides  this,  the 
operations  miist  be  conducted  in  a  room  of  uniform  temperatore, 
and  considerable  time  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  manipolation 
and  the  readings  in  order  to  allow  the  eudiometers  to  acquire  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air ;  and  lastly,  the  absorption  of 
gases  by  solid  re-agents  is  slow.  These  disadvantages  are  to  a 
great  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatos, 
and  of  the  manipulation. 

From  time  to  time  various  chemists  have  proposed  methods  by 
which  the  operations  are  much  hastened  and  facilitated,  and  the 
calculations  shortened.  It  will  be  necessary  to  mention  a  few  of 
these  processes,  which,  however,  require  special  forms  of  apparatus. 

Williamson  and  Kussell  have  described  (Proceerf/n//*  q/" //*« 
Royal  Sfjctefi/,  ix.  p.  218)  an  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the 
gases  in  the  eudiometers  are  measured  under  a  constant  pressoie, 
the  correction  for  temperature  being  eliminated  by  varying  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  alteration 
of  volume  observed  in  a  tube  containing  a  standard  volume  of  moist 
air.    In  this  case  solid  re-agents  were  employed  in  the  eudiometers. 
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In  18G4  they  published  (J.  C.  S.  xvii.  p.  238)  a  further  develop- 
ment of  this  method,  in  which  the  absorptions  were  conducted  in 
a  separate  laboratory  vessel,  by  which  means  the  re-agents  could  bo 
employed  in  a  pasty  condition  and  extended  over  a  large  surface. 

And  in  1868  Russell  improved  the  apparatus,  so  that  liquid 
re-agents  could  be  used  in  the  eudiometers,  and  the  analysis  rapidly 
executed.  A  description  of  this  last  form  of  instrument  may  bo 
found  in  J,  C,  S.  xxi.  p.  128. 

The  gutta-percha  mercury  trough  employed  is  provided  with  a 
deep  well,  into  which  the  eudiometer  can  be  depressed  to  any 
required  extent,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  a  wide  glass 
cylinder,  open  at  both  ends  and  filled  with  water,  is  placed.  The 
eudiometer  containing  the  gas  to  Ijo  examined  is  suspended  within 
the  cylinder  of  water  by  means  of  a  steel  rod  passing  through  a 
socket  attached  to  a  stout  standard  firmly  fixed  to  the  table.  In  a 
similar  manner,  a  tube  containing  moist  air  is  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  eudiometer.  The  clamp  supporting  this  latter  tube  is  provided 
with  two  horizontal  plates  of  steel,  at  wliich  the  column  of  the 
mercury  is  read  off.  When  a  volume  of  gas  has  to  be  measured, 
the  pressure  tube  containing  the  moist  air  is  raised  or  lowered,  by 
means  of  an  ingeniously  contrived  fine  adjustment,  until  the  mercury 
stands  very  nearly  at  the  level  of  one  of  the  horizontal  steel  plates. 
The  eudiometer  is  next  raised  or  lowered  until  the  column  of 
mercury  within  it  is  at  the  same  level.  The  final  adjustment  to  bring 
the  top  of  the  meniscus  exactly  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  steel  bar  is 
effected  by  sliding  a  closed  wide  glass  tube  into  the  mercury  trough. 
Thus  we  have  two  volumes  of  gas  under  the  same  pressure  and 
temperature,  and  both  saturated  with  moisture.  If  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  increased,  there  would  be  a  depression 
of  the  columns  in  both  tubes ;  but  by  lowering  the  tubes,  and  thus 
increasing  the  pressure  until  the  volume  of  air  in  the  pressure  tube 
was  the  same  as  before,  it  would  be  found  that  the  gas  in  the 
eudiometer  was  restored  to  the  original  volume.  Again,  if  the 
barometric  pressure  increased,  the  volumes  of  the  gases  would  be 
diminished ;  but,  by  raising  the  tubes  to  the  necessary  extent,  the 
previous  volumes  would  be  obtained.  Therefore,  in  an  analysis,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  measure  the  gas  at  a  pressure  equal  to  that 
which  is  required  to  maintain  the  volume  of  moist  air  in  the 
pressure  tube  constant.  The  re-agents  are  introduced  into  the 
eudiometer  in  the  liquid  state  by  means  of  a  small  syringe  made  of  a 
piece  of  glass  tube  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  For  this 
purpose  the  eudiometer  is  raised  until  its  open  end  is  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  the  syringe,  which  is  curved 
upwards  at  the  point,  is  depressed  in  the  trough,  passed  below  the 
edge  of  the  water-cylinder,  and  the  extremity  of  the  syringe  intro- 
duced into  the  eudiometer.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
liquid  has  been  injected,  the  eudiometer  is  lowered  and  again  raised, 
so  as  to  moisten  the  sides  of  the  tube  with  the  liquid,  and  thus 
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h&sten  the  abeorpdon.     Ten  minutes  was  found  to  be  a 

use  f^r  xhi  &bsc^<tk>n  of  caibonic  mnhrdnde  when  mixed  with  air. 

To  remoTc  the  liquid  re-ftgent,  a  ball  of  moistened  cotton  wool  is 
employetl  The  ball  is  made  in  the  following  wn»nn»r : — A  pieee  d 
steel  wire  is  bent  into  a  loop  at  one  end^  and  some  cotton  wod 
tightly  wnppe*l  rjond  it.  It  is  then  dipped  in  water  and  sqaeeaed 
with  the  h^ni  under  the  liquid  until  the  air  is  removed,  llie  end 
of  the  steel  wire  is  next  pa^ed  through  a  piece  of  glass  tnbe  earred 
near  one  end«  and  the  cotton  ball  drawn  against  the  cnrred  extremitj 
of  the  tab^L  The  bilL  saturated  with  water,  is  now  depressed  in 
the  mercury  trough,  and.  after  as  much  of  the  water  as  possiUe  has 
been  sii^ueezed  out  of  it,  it  is  passed  below  the  eadiometer,  and, 
by  pushing  the  wire,  the  ball  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  eudiometer  and  rapidly  absorbs  all  the  liquid 
re-agent,  leaving  the  meniscus  clean.  The  ball  is  removed  with  a 
slight  jerk,  and  gas  is  thus  prevented  from  adhering  to  it.  It  is 
found  that  this  mode  of  removing  the  liquid  can  be  used  withool 
fear  of  altering  the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  eodiometer. 

Carbonic  anhydride  may  be  absorbed  by  a  scdution  of  potassie 
hydrate,  and  oxygen  by  means  of  potassie  hydrate  and  pyrogallic  acid. 
The  determination  of  ethylene  is  best  effected  by  means  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  on  a  coke  ball,  water  and  dilute  potassie  hydrate  beiiig 
subsequently  introduced  and  removed  by  the  ball  of  cotton  wool 

Doubtless  this  mode  of  using  the  liquid  re-agents  might  he 
employed  with  advantage  in  the  ordinary  process  of  analysis  to 
diminish  the  time  necessary  for  the  absOTption  of  the  gasea  By 
this  process  of  Russell's  the  calculations  are  much  shortened 
and  facilitated,  the  volames  read  off  being  comparable  among 
themselves;  this  will  be  seen  by  an  example  taken  from  the 
original  memoir  of  the  determination  of  oxygen  in  air — 

Tolm«iBTi])it 


Volume  of  air  taken  .         130-3         132-15" 

Volume  after  absorption  of  oxygen  ] 

by  potassie  hydrate  and  pyro-  >     103*5         104*46 
gallic  acid  .         .  ) 

13215 
104*46 

27*69  volumes  of  oxygen  in  132-15  of  air. 
13215  :  27*69  :  :  100  :  20*953  perKsentage  of  oxygen  in  air. 

Russell  has  also  employed  his  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of 
carbonates  (J.  C.  S.  [n.  s.J  p.  vi  310).  For  this  purpose  he  adapts 
a  graduated  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  to  a  glass  flask  by  means  of  a 
thick  piece  of  caoutchouc  tube.  Into  the  flask  a  weighed  qoantitj 
of  a  carbonate  was  placed,  together  with  a  vessel  containing  dilate 
acid.    The  position  of  the  mercury  in  the  graduated  tube  was 
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fiist  read  ofT,  nfter  which  the  flaak  was  shaken  so  as  to  bring  the 
acid  and  caibonate  in  contact,  and  the  increase  in  Tolume  was  due 
to  the  carbonic  anhydride  evolved.  The  results  thus  obtained  are 
extremely  concordant. 

In  eight  experiments  with  sodic  carbonate  the  per-centage  of 
carbonic  anhydride  found  varied  from  4ri84  to  41-607,  tlieoiy 
requiring  41'509. 

Thirteen  experiments  with  calc-apar  gave  from  43-520  to  43-858, 
tbe  theoretical  per-centage  being  44'0  ;  and  in  nine  other  analyses 
from  43-681  to  43-901  were  obtained. 

Two  experiments  were 
made  with  manganic  per- 
oxide, oxalic  acid  and  sul- 
phurio  acid,  and  gave  58'15G 
and  58'101  per  cent. 
carbonic  anhydride. 

Some  determinations 
the  purity  of  magnesium 
were  also  performed  by  dis- 
solving the  metal  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  measuring 
the  resulting  hydrogen. 
Foot  operations  gave  num- 
bers varying  between  T 
and  8-283.  The  metal 
should  yield  8-333. 

Russell  has  also  cm- 
ployed  this  process  for  the 
determination  of  the  com- 
bining proportions  of  nickel 
and  cobalt  {J.  C.  S.  [n.  a' 
vii  p.  294). 

Regnaull  and  Ri 
described (iJnfi.C/ii'm.  Fliyg. 
[3]  xxvi.  p,  333)  an  apjara- 
tu3  by  which  absorptions 
could  be  rapidly  couducted 
by  means  of  liquid  re-agents 
brought  in  contact  with  the 
rases  in  a  laboratory  tube. 
The  measurements  are  made 

in  a  graduated  tube,  which  can  be  placed  in  communication  with  the 
laboratory  tube  by  means  of  fine  capillary  tubes  provided  with  stop- 
cocks, the  lower  end  of  the  measuring  tube  being  connected  by  an 
iron  socket  and  stop-cock  with  another  graduated  tube  in  which  the 
pressure  to  which  Uie  gas  is  subjectod  is  measured.  The  measuring 
and  pressure  tubes  are  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of  water.  An 
sppaiatos  Bimilar  in  principle  to  this  has  recently  been  constmcted 
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bj  FranklaDd,  and  is  fallj  descrilied  in  the  dection  on  Water 
Analysis  ({  84,  )«.  344). 

Frankland  and   Ward  {J,  C.  &  vi  p.   197)    made  seTOil 
important   improTements   in    the    apparatns    of    Segnault  and 
Keiset     Thej  introduced  a  third  tabe  (fig.  80),  doeed  at  the  top 
with  a  stopper,  and  which  is  made  to  act  as  a  buometery  to  indicate 
the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  measuring  tabe,  thus  rendering  the 
operation  entirely  independent  of  variations  of  atmospheric  pressureL 
The  correction  for  aqueous  vapour  is  also  eliminated,  by  introducing 
a  drop  of  water  into  the  barometer  as  well  as  into  the  measuring 
tube,  the  pressures  produced  by  the  aqueous  vapour  in  tiie  two 
tubes  thus  counterWlancing  one  another,  so  that  the  difference  of 
level  of  the  mercury  gives  at  once  the  tension  of  the  dry  gas.    The 
measuring  tube  is  divided  into  ten  equal  divisions  (which,  for  some 
purposes,   require   to  be   calibrated),   and   in   one   analysis  it  is 
convenient  to  make  all  the  measurements  at  the  same  division,  or 
to  calculate  the  tension  which  would  be  exerted  by  the  gas  if 
measured  at  the  tenth  division.      Frankland  and  Ward  also 
adapted  an  iron  tube  more  than  760  ulul  long  at  the  bottom  of 
the  apparatus,  which  enables  the  operator  to  expand  the  gas  to  anj 
re<[uired  extent,  and  thus  diminish  the  violence  of  the  explosions 
which  are  performed  in  the  measuring  tube.     During  the  operation 
a  constant  stream  of  water  us  kept  flowing  through  the  cylinder, 
which  maintains  an  uniform  temperature. 

By  the  use  of  thb  form  of  apparatus  the  calculations  of  analyses 
arc  much  simplified.  An  example  of  an  analysis  of  atmospheric  air 
will  indicate  the  method  of  using  the  instrument : — 

Volume  of  Air  used.     Determined  at  5th  Division  on 

the  Measuring  Tube. 

Observed  height  of  mercury  in  barometer  673-0 

Height  of  5th  division 383*0 

Tension  of  gas         .     290  0 

0-5 
Corrected  tension  of  gas  at  10th  division  .     14500 

Volume  after  Admission  of  Hydrogen.     Determined 

at  6th  Division. 

Observed  height  of  mercury  in  barometer          .     772*3 
Height  of  6th  division 304*0 


Tension  of  gas         .     468  3 

0-6 


Corrected  tension  at  10th  division    .         .        .     280*98 
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Volume  after  Explosion.      Determined  at  5th  Division. 

m.m. 

Observed  height  of  mercury  in  barometer           .     763 -3 
Height  of  5th  division 383  0 


Tension  of  gas         .     380*3 

0-5 


Corrected  tension  at  10th  division     .  .     190-15 

Tension  of  air  with  hydrogen  ....     280*98 
Tension  of  gas  after  explosion  .  .     19015 

Contraction  on  explosion  .         .  .90-83 

of  which  one-third  is  oxygen. 

—^ — =  30'276  =  volumes  of  oxygen  in  1450  volumes  of  air. 

U50     :     30-276     :  :     100     :    x 

30-276  X  100     „^^^  .         .. 

X  = TTKTi =  20*88  =  per-centage  of  oxygen  in  air. 

If  all  the  measurements  had  been  made  at  the  same  division,  no 
correction  to  the  tenth  division  would  have  been  necessary,  as  the 
numbers  would  have  been  comparable  among  themselves. 

Another  modification  of  Frankland  and  Ward's,  or 
Eegnault's  apparatus  has  been  designed  by  McLeod  (J.  C,  5. 
[n.  a]  vii.  p.  313),  in  which  the  original  pressure  tube  of  Regnault 's 
apparatus,  or  the  filling  tube  of  Frankland  and  Ward,  is  dis- 
pensed with,  the  mercury  being  admitted  to  the  apparatus  through 
the  stop-cocks  at  the  bottom. 

The  measuring  tube  A  (fig.  81)  is  900  m.m.  in  length,  and  about 
20  m.m.  in  internal  diameter.  It  is  marked  with  ten  divisions,  the 
first  at  25  m.m.  from  the  top,  the  second  at  50,  the  third  at  100, 
and  the  remaining  ones  at  intervals  of  100  m.m.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  platinum  wires  are  sealed,  and  it  is  terminated  by 
a  capillary  tube  and  fine  glass  stop-cock,  ^,  the  capillary  tube  being 
bent  at  right  angles  at  50  m.m.  above  the  junction.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  a  wide  glass  stop-cock  h  is  sealed,  which  communicates, 
by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  joint  surrounded  with  tape  and  well 
wired  to  the  tubes,  with  a  branch  from  the  barometer  tube  I>. 
This  latter  tube  is  5  m.m.  in  width,  and  about  1200  m.m.  long,  and 
is  graduated  in  millimeters  from  bottom  to  top.  At  the  upper 
extremity  a  glass  stop-cock  d  is  joined,  the  lower  end  being  curved 
and  connected  by  caoutchouc  with  a  stop-cock  and  tube  (^, 
descending  through  the  table  to  a  distance  of  900  m.m.  below  the 
joint.  It  is  advisable  to  place  washers  of  leather  at  the  end  of  the 
plugs  of  the  stop-cocks  c  and  6,  as  the  pressure  of  the  mercury 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  introduced  has  a  tendency  to  force  them 
out;  and  if  this  should  happen,  the  washers  prevent  any  great 
escape  of  mercury. 
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The  two  tubes  are  firmly  held  by  a  clamp  D,  on  which  rests  a . 
wide  cylinder  E,  about  55  m.m.  in  diameter,  surrounding  the  tubes, 
and  adapted  to  them  by  a  water-tight  caoutchouc  cork  F.  The 
cylinder  is  maintained  in  an  upright  position  by  a  support  at  its 
upper  end  G,  sliding  on  the  same  rod  as  the  clamp.  Around  the 
upper  part  of  the  barometer  tube  a  syphon  H  is  fixed  by  means  of 
a  perforated  cork,  through  which  the  stop-cock  d  passes.  A  small 
bulb-tube  e,  containing  some  mercury,  is  also  fitted  in  this  cork,  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  air  being  entirely  removed  from  the  syphon.  The 
syphon  descends  about  100  m.m.  within  the  cylinder,  and  has  a 
branch  at  the  top  communicating  by  caoutchouc  with  a  bent  tube 
contained  in  a  ^vider  one  J  affixed  to  the  support.  A  constant 
current  of  water  is  supplied  to  the  cylinder  through  a  glass  tube, 
which  passes  to  the  bottom,  and  escapes  through  the  syphon  and 
tubes  to  the  drain. 

To  the  end  of  the  narrow  tube  C,  is  fastened  a  long  piece  of 
caoutchouc  tube  K,  covered  with  tape,  by  which  a  communication 
is  established  with  the  mercurial  reservoir  L,  suspended  by  a  cord, 
so  that  by  means  of  the  winch  M,  it  may  be  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  barometer  tube.  As  the  mercury  frequently  forces 
its  way  through  the  pores  of  the  caoutchouc  tube,  it  is  advisable 
to  surround  the  lower  part  with  a  piece  of  wide  flexible  tube ;  this 
prevents  the  scattering  of  the  mercury,  which  collects  in  a  tray 
placed  on  the  floor.  Into  the  bottom  of  the  tray  a  screw  must  be 
put,  to  which  the  end  of  the  glass  tube  is  firmly  attached  by  wire. 
The  capillary  stop-cock  a  is  provided  with  a  steel  cap,  by  means  of 
which  it  may  be  adapted  to  a  short  and  wide  laboratory  tube 
capable  of  holding  about  150  c.c,  and  identical  in  form  with  the 
one  described  in  the  section  on  Water  Analysis  (§  84).  The 
mercurial. trough  for  the  laboratory  tube  is  provided  with  a  stand 
with  rings,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  two  tubes  containing  gases 
that  may  be  required. 

The  apparatus  is  used  id  the  same  way  as  Frankland  and 
"Ward's,  except  that  the  mercury  is  raised  and  lowered  in  the  tubes 
by  the  movement  in  the  reservoir  L,  instead  of  pouring  it  into  the 
centre  supply-tube. 

To  arrange  the  apparatus  for  use,  the  reservoir  L  is  lowered  to  the 
ground,  and  mercury  poured  into  it.  The  laboratory  tube  being 
removed,  the  stop-cocks  are  all  opened,  and  the  reservoir  gradually 
raised.  When  the  tube  A  is  filled,  the  stop-cock  a  is  closed,  and 
the  reservoir  elevated  until  mercury  flows  through  the  stop-cock  d  at 
the  top  of  the  barometer.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  end  of 
the  tube  above  the  stop-cock  so  bent  that  a  vessel  can  be  placed 
below  to  receive  the  mercury.  This  bend  must,  of  course,  be  so 
short  that,  when  the  plug  of  the  stop- cock  is  removed,  the  syphon 
will  pass  readily  over.  When  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  barometer 
tube,  the  stop- cock  is  closed.  A  few  drops  of  water  must  next  be 
introduced  into  the  barometer ;  this  is  accomplished  by  lowering 
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tb*r  peserroir  to  i  *bort  Ji<lance  below  ibe  top  of  the  barometer,  and 
p^ntlj  ofienins:  tbe  rtop-cock  d,  while  a  small  pipette,  from  whkh 
wat^r  i«  •lr»:»ppiii2,  i*  bel-i  against  tbe  orifice,  the  stop-cock  bein^ 
c!c^se<i  when  a  sTzfficient  amount  of  wat^r  has  penetrated  into  the 
tube.  In  tbe  same  manner,  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  passed  into 
tbe  measuring  tube.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  any  babbles  of  air  whicli 
may  still  linger  in  tbe  tabes,  tbe  reseiroir  is  lowered  to  tbe  gronnd 
^0  x%  to  pro-iuce  a  vacnam  in  tbe  apparatus ;  in  this  manner  the 
interior  surfaces  of  tbe  tubes  become  moistened.  The  reservoir  is 
now  gently  raise"!,  ibu?  refilling  tbe  tubes  with  mercury.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  tbe  mercury  does  not  rush  suddenly  against 
the  tof»3  of  tlie  measuring  and  barometer  tubes,  which  might  cause 
their  destruction ;  this  may  be  avoided  by  regulating  the  flow  of 
mercury  by  means  of  tbe  stop-cock  r.  which  may  l>e  conveniently 
turned  by  a  long  key  of  wockI,  resting  against  the  apper  table  of 
the  sliding  stand  of  the  mercurial  trough.  When  the  reservoir 
has  again  been  elevated  above  tbe  top  of  the  barometer,  the  stop- 
cocks of  the  measuring  and  barometer  tubes  are  opened,  and  the 
air  and  water  which  have  collected  allowed  to  escape. 

The  heights  of  the  mercurial  columns  in  the  barometer,  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  divisions  of  the  measuring  tube,  have  now 
to  be  determine*!  This  is  done  by  nmning  out  all  the  mercury 
from  the  tiibei>,  and  slowly  readmitting  it  until  the  meniscus  of  the 
mercurj'  just  touches  the  lowest  division  in  the  measuring  tube. 
This  may  be  verj'  conveniently  managed  by  observing  tbe  division 
through  a  small  telescope  of  short  focus,  and  sufficiency  close  to  the 
apparatus  to  i)ermit  of  the  key  of  the  stop-cock  c  being  turned,  while 
the  eye  is  still  at  the  telescope.  AVhen  a  reading  is  taken,  the 
black  screen  O  behind  the  apparatus  must  be  moved  by  means  of 
the  winch  P,  until  its  lower  edge  is  about  a  millimeter  above  the 
division.  The  telescope  is  now  directed  to  the  barometer  tube,  and 
the  position  of  the  mercury  carefully  noted.  As  the  tubes  only 
contain  aciueous  vapour,  and  are  botli  of  the  same  temperature,  the 
columns  in  the  two  tubes  are  those  which  exactly  counterbahmoe 
one  another,  and  any  difference  of  level  that  may  be  noticed  is 
duo  to  capillarity. 

The  same  operation  is  now  repeated  at  each  division  of  the  tube. 
The  measuring  tube  next  reijuires  calibration,  an  operation  performed 
in  a  manner  perfectly  similar  to  that  described  in  §  84  (p.  347), 
namely,  by  filling  the  measuring  tube  with  water,  and  weighing  the 
([uantities  contained  between  every  two  divbions.  The  eudiometer 
being  filled  with  water,  and  the  stop-cock  b  closed,  the  reservoir  is 
raised  and  the  mercury  allowed  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  barometer. 
The  capillary  stop-cock  a  having  been  opened,  the  cock  b  is  gently 
turned,  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  out  until  the  mercury  reaches 
the  lowest  division  of  the  tube.  A  carefully  weighed  flask  is  now 
supported  just  below  the  steel  cap,  the  stop-cock  6  again  opened, 
until  the  next  divbion  is  reached,  and  the  quantity  of  water  is 
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weighed,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  wide  cylinder  being 
observed.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  at  each  division,  and  by 
calculation  the  exact  contents  of  the  tube  in  cubic  centimeters  may 
be  found. 

In  tliis  manner,  a  table,  such  as  the  following,  is  obtained  :  — 


Division 

on 

measuring 

tube. 

Height  of  Mercury  in 

Barometer  tube 

corresponding  to 

division. 

Contents. 

Cubic  Centimeters. 

Log. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

756-9 
706-7 
606-8 
506-5 
406-8 
306-8 
206-9 
107-0 
71 

8-6892 

18-1621 

36-9307 

55-7344 

74-4299 

93-3306 

112-4165 

131-6335 

151-1623 

0-9389814 
1-2591664 
1-5673880 
1-7461232 
1-8717477 
1-9700244 
2-0508303 
2-1193666 
2-1794435 

When  a  gas  is  to  be  analyzed,  the  laboratory  tube  is  filled  with 
mercury,  either  by  sucking  the  air  out  through  the  capillary  stop- 
cock, while  the  open  end  of  the  tube  stands  in  the  trough,  or  much 
more  conveniently,  by  exhausting  the  air  through  a  piece  of  flexible 
tube  passed  under  the  mercury  to  the  top  of  the  laboratory  tube,  the 
small  quantity  of  air  remaining  in  the  stop-cock  and  at  the  top  of  the 
wide  tube  being  very  readily  withdrawn.  The  face  of  one  of  the 
steel  pieces  is  greased  with  a  small  quantity  of  resin  cerate,  and,  the 
measuring  apparatus  being  full  of  mercury,  the  clamp  is  adjusted. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  gas,  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  if 
the  capillary  tubes  are  clear,  as  a  stoppage  may  arise  from  the 
admission  of  a  small  quantity  of  grease  into  one  of  them.  For  this 
purpose  the  globe  L  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
measuring  tube,  and  the  capillary  stop-cocks  opened ;  if  a  free 
passage  exists,  the  mercury  will  be  seen  to.  flow  through  the  tubes. 
The  stop-cock  of  the  laboratory  tube  is  now  closed.  When  all  is 
properly  arranged,  the  gas  is  transferred  into  the  laboratory  tube, 
and  the  stop-cock  opened,  admitting  a  stream  of  mercury.  The 
cock  c  is  gently  turned,  so  as  just  to  arrest  the  flow  of  mercury 
through  the  apparatus,  and  the  reservoir  lowered  to  about  the  level 
of  the  table,  which  is  usually  sufficient.  By  carefully  opening  the 
cock  c,  the  gas  is  drawn  over  into  the  measuring  tube,  and  when 
the  mercury  has  reached  a  point  in  the  capillary  tube  of  the 
laboratory  tube,  about  midway  between  the  bend  and  the  stop-cock, 
the  latter  is  quickly  closed.  It  is  necessary  that  this  stop-cock 
should  be  very  perfect.     This  is  attained  by  grinding  the  plug  into 
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the  8c«ket  with  fine  levigated  rooge  and  solation  of  sodic  or 
potassic  hydrate.  By  this  means  the  plog  and  socket  may  be 
]K)lished  so  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  resin  cerate  and  a  drop  of 
oil  renders  it  perfectly  gas-tight  In  grinding,  care  must  he  taken 
tlmt  the  operation  is  not  carried  on  too  long,  otherwise  the  hole  in 
the  plu;{  may  not  coincide  with  the  tuhes.  If  this  stop-cock  is  in 
sutiiciently  good  order,  it  is  unnecessary  to  close  the  stop-cock  a 
during  an  analysis. 

The  mercury  is  allowed  to  flow  out  of  the  apparatus  until  its 
surface  is  a  short  distance  below  the  division  at  wliich  the  measure- 
ments are  to  be  made.  The  selection  of  the  division  depends  on 
the  (quantity  of  gas  and  the  kind  of  experiment  to  be  performed 
with  it  A  saving  of  calculation  is  effected  if  all  the  measurements 
in  one  analysis  are  carried  on  at  the  same  division.  When  the 
mercury  has  descended  below  the  division,  the  cock  c  is  closed,  the 
r(*sorvoir  raised,  an<l  the  black  screen  moved  until  its  lower  edge  is 
about  a  millimeter  above  the  division,  and  the  telescope  placed  so 
that  the  image  of  the  division  coincides  with  the  cross-wires  in  the 
eye-piece.  The  stop-cock  e  is  now  gently  opened  until  the  meniscus 
just  touches  the  division ;  the  cock  is  closed  and  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  is  measured  by  means  of  the  telescope. 
The  difference  l)etween  the  reading  of  the  barometer,  and  the 
number  in  the  table  corresponding  to  the  division  at  which  the 
measurement  is  taken,  givoit  in  millimeters  the  tension  of  the  gas. 
The  volume  of  the  gas  is  found  in  the  same  table,  and  with  the 
temperature,  which  is  read  off  at  the  same  time  as  the  pressure,  all 
the  data  I'cquired  for  the  calculation  of  the  volume  of  the  gas  at  0' 
and  760  m.m.  are  obtained.  No  correction  is  required  for  tension 
of  aqueous  vapour ;  the  measuring  tube  and  barometer  tube  being 
])oth  moist,  the  tensions  in  the  tubes  are  counterbalanced.  Absorp- 
tions arc  performed  with  liquid  ro-agents  by  introducing  a  few  drops 
of  the  lic^uid  into  the  laboratory  tube,  transferring  the  gas  into  it^ 
and  allowing  the  mercury  to  drop  slowly  through  the  gas  for  about 
five  minutes.  The  gas  is  then  passed  over  into  the  measuring  tube, 
and  the  difference  of  tension  observed  corresponds  to  the  amount  of 
gas  absorbed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  trace  of  the  re-agent  passing  the 
stop-cock.  If  such  an  accident  should  occur,  the  measuring  tube 
must  be  washed  out  several  times  with  distilled  water  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  analysis.  If  the  re-agent  is  a  solution  of  potassic 
hydrate  it  may  bo  got  rid  of  by  introducing  into  the  tube  some  dis- 
tilled water,  to  which  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  If 
this  liquid  is  found  to  be  acid  on  removing  it  from  the  tube,  it  may 
bo  presumed  that  all  the  alkali  has  been  neutralized. 

When  explosions  are  to  be  i>erformed  in  the  apparatus,  the  gas  is 
first  measured  and  then  returned  to  the  laboratory  tube.  A  quan- 
tity of  oxygon  or  hydrogen,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  judged  to 
bo  the  proper  volume,  is  transferred  into  the  laboratory  tube,  and 
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some  mercury  is  allowed  to  stream  throiigh  the  gases  so  as  to 
mix  them  thoroughly.  The  mixture  is  next  passed  into  the  eudio- 
meter and  measured.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  second  gas  has 
not  been  added,  more  can  readily  be  introduced.  After  the 
measurement,  it  may  be  advisable  to  expand  the  mixture,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  force  of  the  explosion.  This  is  done  by  allowinsr 
mercury  to  flow  out  from  the  tube  into  the  reservoir.  When  the 
proper  amount  of  expansion  has  })een  reached,  the  stop-cocks  a  and 
b  are  closed.  To  enable  the  electric  spark  to  pass  between  the 
wires,  it  is  necessary  to  lower  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder. 
For  this  purpose,  the  bent  glass  tube  at  the  extremity  of  the  syphon 
is  made  to  slide  easily  through  the  cork  which  closes  the  top  of  the 
wide  tube  J.  By  depressing  the  bent  tube,  the  water  flows  out 
more  rapidly  than  before,  and  the  level  consequently  falls.  When 
the  surface  is  below  the  eudiometer  wires,  a  spark  from  an  induction- 
coil  is  passed,  exploding  the  gas.  The  syphon  tube  is  immediately 
raised,  and,  when  the  water  in  the  cylinder  has  reached  its  original 
level,  the  gas  is  cool  enough  for  measurement.  900  c.c.  of  mercury 
are  amply  sufficient  for  tlie  whole  apparatus ;  and  as  there  is  no 
cement  used  to  fasten  the  wide  tubes  into  iron  sockets,  a  great 
difficulty  in  the  original  apparatus  is  avoided. 

The  following  details  of  an  analysis,  in  which  absorptions  only 
were  performed,  will  show  the  method  employed.  The  gas  was  a 
mixture  of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  the 
measurements  were  all  made  at  division  No.  1  on  the  eudiometer, 
which  has  been  found  to  contain  8 '689 2  c.c. 


Original  Qas. 

m.m. 

Temperature  of  water  in  cylinder,  15*4^ 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  tube 980*5 

„         „  corresponding  to  Division  No.  1  (see 

Table) 7569 

Pressure  of  the  gas 223*6 

After  absorption  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  by  solution 
of  potassic  hydrate — 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  tube 94r7 

,)         „  corresponding  to  Division  No.  1         .  756*9 

Pressure  of  the  gas  after  removal  of  carbonic  anhydride        .  184*8 

Pressure  of  original  gas 223*6 

„         gas  after  removal  of  carbonic  anhydride      .         .184*8 
Tension  of  carbonic  anhydride 38*8 

After  absorption  of  the  oxygen  by  potassic  pyrogallate — 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  tube 885*4 

„         „  corresponding  to  Division  No.  1         .  756*9 

Pressure  of  nitrogen  .        .  128*5 
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Pressure  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 184*8 

nitrogen .  128o 

oxygon    ......  .         .     563 

These  measurements,  therefore,  give  us  the  following  numbers  :— 

Pressure  of  nitrogen 

oxygen    ....... 

carbonic  anhydride  ..... 

„  original  gas      ...... 

If  the  per-centage  composition  of  the  gas  is  required,  it  is  readily 
obtained  by  a  simple  proportion,  the  temperature  having  remained 
constant  during  the  experiment : — 


» 


>» 


in.in. 

1 2S-0 
56-3 
38-8 

223-6 


m.m. 

223G     : 

m.m. 

128-5     : 

:     100 

m.m. 

57-469  per  cent.  N 

223-6     : 

56-3     : 

:     100 

:     25179  per  cent  0 

223-6     : 

38-8     : 

:     100 

:     17-352  percent.  CO' 
100-000 

If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  gases  at  0"*  and  760  m.ni.,  it  is  done  by  the 
following  formulae : — 

8-6892x128-5  ^  ^_  .    . 

760  X  [1  +(0-003665  x  15-4)]=^'^^^^  ^^-  ^^  ^i^«>g^ 

8-6892  X  56*3 
760 X [1  +  (00036G5 x  15-4)]"=^"®^^^  '^•°-  "^  "^y^*"' 

8-689^  X  38*8 
760  X  [1  +(0*'o03665  x  15-4)]=^'^^^^  ''•^-  ^^  carbonic  anhydride. 

8-6892x223-6 
760  X  [1  +(0'003665  x  15-4)]=^'^^^®  ^'^  ^^  *^®  ^"8^^*^  ^ 

If  many  of  the  calculations  are  to  be  done,  they  may  be  very 
much  simplified  by  constructing  a  table  containing  the  logarithms 
of  the  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  the  contents  of  each  division 
of  the  tube  by  760 x (1+0003665  t).  The  following  is  a  very 
short  extract  from  such  a  table : — 


T'. 

Divmion  No.  1. 
8-6892 

DiTision  No.  2. 

'    ^-^-760  X  (l  +  8t>.  1 

^-^-760  X  (1  +  at). 

15-0 

203492 

2*35511 

•1 

2-03477 

2*35496 

•2 

203462 

2*35481 

-3 

2*03447 

2-35466 

•4 

203432 

2-34451 
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Ey  adding  the  logaiitbms  of  tho  tensions  of  the  gases  to  those 
in  the  above  table,  the  logarithms  of  the  quantities  of  gases  are 
obtained ;  thus  : — 


Log.  corresponding  to  Division  No.  1, 

and  IS'i'^ 

Log.  128*5  =  pressure  of  nitrogen 
Log.  of  quantity  of  nitrogen    . 
Volume    of    nitrogen    at    0°  and 
760  m.m.  .... 

Log.  50*3  =  pressure  of  oxygen 

Log.  of  quantity  of  oxygen 

Volume    of    oxygen    at    O**    and 
760  m.m.  .... 


Log.  38*8  =  pressure  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride   

Log.  of  quantity  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride ...... 

Volume  of  carbonic  anhydride  at 
0**  and  760  m.m.        . 

Log.  223*6=pressure  of  original  gas 

Log.  of  quantity  of  original  gas 
Volume  of  original  gas  at  0°  and 
760  m.m.  .... 


203432 
2-10890 
0-14322=log.  1-3906 

1-3906  c.c. 

2-03432 
1-75051 

1-78483^  log.  0-6093 

0-6093  c.c. 
2-03432 

1  -58883 

T-62315  =  log.  0-4199 

0-4199  c.c. 

203432 
2^34947 

0-38379  =  log.  2-4198 
2-4198  C.C. 


Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Carbonic  anhydride 

Total 


1-3906  or  1-391  c.c. 

0-6093  or  0609  c.c. 

0-4199  or  0-420  cc. 

2-4198  or  2-420  c.c. 


The  following  example  of  an  analysis  of  coal  gas  will  show  the 
mode  of  working  with  this  apparatus,  and  the  various  operations  to 
be  performed  in  order  to  determine  the  carbonic  anhydride,  oxygen, 
hydrocarbons  absorbed  byNordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen, 
marsh,  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitrogen. 

The  measuring  tube  and  laboratory  tube  were  first  filled  with 
mercury,  some  of  the  gas  introduced  into  the  laboratory  tube,  and 
passed  into  the  apparatus. 

The  gas  was  measured  at  the  second  division. 

Height  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  tube  .     989  -0 

„  „  „     measuring  tube  .     706-8 

Pressiu-e  of  the  gas  at  16-6"    "282^ 
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Two  or  three  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassic  bjdiatc  were 
now  placed  in  the  laboratory  tube,  and  the  gas  passed  from  the 
measaring  tube,  the  mercury  being  allowed  to  drop  throngh  the 
gas  for  ten  minutes.     On  measuring  again — 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer         .         .         .     OSiK) 

Some  saturated  solution  of  pyrogallic  add  was  introduced  into 
the  laboratory  tube,  and  the  gas  left  in  contact  with  the  liquid  for 
ten  minutes.     On  measuring — 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  .         .         .     983-6 

Height  of  mercury  when  measuring  original  gas     989*0 

after  abeorption  of  CO*  .     9840 

Pressure  of  CO'        5-0 


?>  j» 


after  absorption  of  CO*  .     984-0 

after  abeorption  of  O  .     983  6 

Pressure  of  O         0  4 


The  volumes  of  the  gases  being  proportional  to  their  pressures, 
it  is  simple  to  obtain  the  per-centages  of  carbonic  anhydride  and 
oxygen  in  the  original  gas. 

OrigiiuJgfts.  COS 

282-2       :       5-0       :  :       100       :       1-772  per  cent  CO* 

Orifdaal  gas.  O 

282-2  0-1       :  :       100       :       0142  per  cent.  O 

1-914 


By  subtracting  1-914  from  100,  wo  obtain  the  remainder, 98086, 
consisting  of  the  hydrocarbons  absorbed  by  Nordhausen 
sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  marsh  gas,  and  nitrogen ; 
thus : — 

Original  gas 100*000 

O  and  CO* 1-914 

CnH^u.  H.  CO.  CR\  N  .         .         .         .       U^We 

While  the  gas  remains  in  the  measuring  tube,  the  laboratory  tube 
is  removed,  washed,  dried,  tilled  with  mercury,  and  again  attached 
to  the  apparatus.  Much  time  is  saved  by  replacing  the  laboratory 
tube  by  a  second,  wliich  was  previously  ready.  As  a  minute 
quantity  of  gas  is  lost  in  this  operation,  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  between  the  stop-cocks  being  replaced  by  mercury,  it  is 
advisable  to  pass  the  gas  into  the  laboratory  tube,  then  transfer  it 
to  the  eudiometer,  and  measure  again. 

On  reracasuring,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 

stood  at 983*3 

The  mercury  in  the  measuring  tube     .         .         .  706*8 

Pressure  of  CnH^n.  H.  CO.  CH*.  N  276*5 
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Tlio  gas  is  again  passed  into  the  laboratory  tule,  and  a  coke  ball 
soaked  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  left  in  contact  with  the  gas  for 
an  hour ;  the  bullet  is  then  withdra^vn,  and  some  potassic  hydrate 
introduced  and  left  in  the  tube  for  ten  minutes,  in  order  to  remove 
the  vapours  of  sulphuric  anhydride,  and  the  sulphurous  and 
carbonic  anhydrides  formed  during  the  action  of  the  Nordhausen 
acid  on  the  gaa     The  gas  is  now  measured  again. 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  tube  .         .     969-3 

,}  „  „         before  absorbing 

CnH*n 983-3 


»  » 


„         after  .         .     969-3 

Pressure  of  CnlPn     UO 


The  per-centage  of  these  hydrocarbons  is  thus  foi-med  : — 
Gas  containing  CnH^u.  H.  CO.  CH^.  X. 

CnUSn. 

276-5     :     UO     :  :     98-086     :     4-966  per  cent.  CnH'-n 

It  now  remains  to  determine  the  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  marsh 
gas,  and  nitrogen  in  a  portion  of  the  residual  gas.  The  laboratory 
tube  is  therefore  removed,  some  of  the  gas  allowed  to  escape,  and 
another  laboratory  tube  adapted  to  the  apparatus.  The  portion  of 
gas  remaining  is  expanded  to  a  lower  ring  (in  this  special  case  to 
the  third  division),  and  the  tension  measured  : — 

Height  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  tube    .         .     642*2 
„  „       measuring  tube    .         .     606-7 

Pressure  of  residue       35-5 

An  excess  of  oxygen  has  now  to  be  added.  For  this  purpose  the 
gas  is  passed  into  the  lal)oratory  tube,  and  about  five  times  its 
volume  of  oxygen  introduced  from  a  test  tube  or  gas  pipette.  The 
necessary  quantity  of  oxygen  is  conveniently  estimated  by  the  aid 
of  rough  graduations  on  the  laboratory  tube,  which  are  made  by 
introducing  successive  quantities  of  air  from  a  small  tube  in  the 
manner  previously  described  for  the  calibration  of  the  eudiometers. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  oxygen,  the  mixed  gases  are  passed 
into  the  eudiometer  and  measured. 

Height  of  mercury  in  the  eudiometer  after  addition 

of  O 789-5 

The  mixture  has  now  to  be  exploded,  and  when  tlic  pressure  is 
considerable,  it  is  advisable  to  expand  the  gas  so  as  to  moderate  the 
violence  of  the  explosion.  When  sulficiently  dilated,  the  stop-cock 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eudiometer  is  closed,  the  level  of  the  water 
lowered  beneath  the  platinum  wires  by  depressing  the  syphon,  and 
the  spark  passed.  The  explosion  should  be  so  powerful  that  it 
should  be  audible,  and  the  flash  visible  in  not  too  bright  daylight. 
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The  stop-cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  eadiometer  is  now  opened, 
and  the  gas  measoreiL 

Height  of  mercniy  in  barometer  after  explosion  .     732-5 

The  difference  between  this  reading  and  the  previous  one  gives 
the  contraction  produced  by  the  explosion : — 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  before  explosion     789*5 
„  „  „  after  „  7325 

Contraction  =  C       570 

It  is  now  necessary  to  estimate  the  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride 
formed.  This  is  done  by  absorbing  with  potassic  hydrate  as  before 
described. 

Height    of    mercury   in    barometer    tube    after 

absorbing  CO' 715'8 

This  number  deducted  from  the  last  reading  gives  the  carbonic 
anhydride. 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  after  exploding  .     732*5 

after  absorbing  C0»     7 15  -8 
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Carbonic  anhydride  =  D       16*7 

It  now  remains  to  determine  the  quautily  of  oxygen  which  was 
not  consumed  in  the  explosion,  and  which  excess  now  exists  mingled 
with  the  nitrogen.  For  this  purpose,  a  volume  of  hydrogen  about 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  residual  gas  is  add^,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  oxygen  was  previously  introduced,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  mixture  determined. 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  after  adding  H     1031*3 

This  mixture  is  exploded  and  another  reading  taken. 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  after  exploding 

with  H 706*7 

Tliis  number  subtracted  from  the  former,  and  the  difference 
divided  by  3,  gives  the  excess  of  oxygen. 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  before  exploding 

withH 1031-3 

Height  of  mercury  in  barometer  after  exploding 

with  H J19!tJ 

3)  32FC 
Excess  of  oxygen     108*2 

In  order  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  gas  analyzed, 
this  number  has  to  be  deducted  from  the  volume  of  gas  remaining 
after  the  explosion  with  oxygen  and  the  removal  of  the  carbonic 
anhydride. 
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Ileight  of  mercury  in  barometer  after  absorbing 

CO- 715-8 

„  „     in  eudiometer  at  division  No.  3     60G'7 

Nitrogen  and  excess  of  oxygen  .         .        .         .109*1 
Excess  of  oxygen 108-2 

Nitrogen        0  9 

We  have  now  all  the  data  necessary  for  the  calculation  of  the 
composition  of  the  coal  gas.  It  is  first  requisite  to  calculate  the 
proportion  of  the  combustible  gas  present  m  the  coal  gas,  which  is 
done  by  deducting  the  sum  of  the  per-centages  of  gas  determined 
by  absorption  from  100. 

Per-centage  of  carbonic  anhydride    .  .       1*772 

„  oxygen 0142 

„  CnH^ 4-966 

CO^O.  CnH'n       6-880 

Origmalgas 100000 

CO^O.  CnH^ 6-880 

II.  CO.  CI  P.  N     93-120 

The  formulae  for  the  calculation  of  the  analysis  of  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  marsh  gas,  are  (see  p.  437) — 

Hydrogen  =  ;c  =A  -  L) 

^,    ,      .        .,               3A-2C  +  D 
Carbonic  oxide  =  y  = 1^ 

^r     t.                           2C-3A  +  2D 
Marsh  gas  =  ;.  = —       .. 

A=35-5-0-9=34-6 

C=570 

D=16-7 

A  =    34-6 
D  =_16-7 

17-9  =  .c  =hydrogen  in  35-5  of  the  gas  exploded 

with  oxygen. 
A  =    34-6  C  =    57-0 

3  2 

3  A  ="103-8  2C  =114-0 

D  =_16;^7 
3A  +  D  =  120-5 
2C  =  114-0 

3)     6-5  =  3A  +  D-2C 

^A±^  -  ^^  =  2167=  y  =carbonic  oxide  in  35-5  of  the  gas. 


4:'« 
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D  = 


lo7 

4 


2D  =    33-4 

2C  =  lU  0 

2D-2C  =  U7-4 

3A  =  103-8 

3>  43-6  =  2D^2C-3A 

2D-5C-3A_    u.533=;=iiiMdi gis  in  35o  of  the 
3  ^— ^— 


These  numbers  are  readilT  tnnsfonned  into  per-centages,  thns:^ 

03-12  :  46-952  per  cent  of  hydrogen. 
93-12  :    •3-084  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide. 
93-12  :  38122  percent  of  nuush  gas. 
9312  :    2-361  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 


35-5  : 

17-9 

35-5  : 

2167 

35-5  : 

14  533 

35-5  : 

0-9 

This  completes  the  calculations,  the  results  of  which  are  as 
follows : — 


Hydrogen  .        .        .        . 

.     46-952 

Marsh  gas  .        .         .        . 

.     38122 

CnlPn 

4-960 

Carbonic  oxide   . 

5-684 

Carbonic  anhydride 

1-772 

Oxygen      .         .         .         . 

0142 

2>iitrogen    . 

.       2-361 

99-999 

It  is  obvious  thai  this  analysis  is  not  quite  complete,  since  it 
does  not  give  any  notion  of  the  composition  of  the  hydrocarbons 
absorbed  by  the  Nordhausen  acid.  To  determine  this,  some  of 
the  original  gas,  after  the  removal  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  oxygen, 
is  exploded  with  oxygen,  and  the  contraction  and  carbonic  anhy- 
dride produced  are  measured.  The  foregoing  experinients  liave 
shown  the  cfTect  due  to  the  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  marsh 
gas,  the  excess  obtained  in  the  last  explosion  being  obviously  caused 
by  the  hydrocarbons  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  from 
these  data  the  composition  of  the  gas  may  be  calculated. 

It  may  bo  remarked  that  analyses  of  this  kind  were  performed 
with  the  apparatus  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day  when  working  for 
seven  hours. 

It  may  be  useful  to  show  how  this  analysis  appears  in  the 
laboratory  note-book : — 
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Aiudijsis  of  Coal  Gas. 


989-0  \  ,,g-ov 

C02 

0 

I 

Cnll 

C02 

+  D 
+  2D 

hi 

=  1 
=  5 

=  1 

1 

34-6" 
3 

989-0                9840 
984-0                983-6 

282-2  j     8M 
984-0     Aft.  absorb. 

50  =  C02 

282-2  : 5-0 
282-2  : 0-4 

100-000 
1-914  COS.  0 

0-4  =  0 

:  :100:  1-772  CO^ 
:  :  100  :  0-142  0 

983-6     Aft.  abaorb. 
983-3    Remeasiired 

1-914 

CO.  CII*.  N 

983-3 
969-3 

969-3    Aft.  absorb. 

98-086  CnH2n.H. 

983-3 
706-8 

642^  ^ 

606-7  (Portion  of 

276-5            14-0  CuH2u 

276-5  :  14  0  :  :  98-086  :  4966  ( 

00=  = 

35-5  =  H.  CO.  CH^.  N                       0  = 

0-9  =  N                                    CnH^n  = 

34-6  =  H.  CO.  CH*  =  A 

789-5                                     732-5 
732-5                                     715-8 

■*nH2n 

85-5; 

JiXIXrix 

1-772 
0142 
4-966 

789-5     withO 

732-5    Aftezpl. 
715-8     Aft.  absorb. 

6-880 

1031-3     with  H 
706-7     Aft.  expl. 

57-0  =  contraction  =  C       16-7  =  CO^  =  D 

1031-3                     715-8 
706-7                     606-7 

H  =je  =  A-D 

co=y  =  ^^-f 

CH.=  .=2C.3A 

8)  324-6 
108-2  =  0 

7-9 
M67 

4-533 

109-1  =  N  +  0 
108-2  =  0 
0-9  =  N 

16-7    =  D 
2 

34-6=  A 
16-7  =  D 

14-600 
=  A 

=  3A 
=  D 

=  3A  H-  D 
=  2C 

=  3A  +  D  -  2C 

|7=  y  =  CO 

35-5  :  17-9 
35-5  :   2-167 
35-5  :  14-533 
3.V5  :   0-9 

17-9  =  ;f  =  H 

103-8 
16-7 

33-4     =  2D 
1140    =2C 

57-0  =  C 
2 

120-5 
114-0 

147-4    =2C  +  2D 
103-8    ~.  3A 

114-0  =  2C 

3)      6-5 
216 

CnH^n 
CH*.  N 

3)    43-6    =  2D  +  2C 

-  3A 

100-000 
6-880  CO.  0. 

14-533=  z  =  CH< 

:  :  93-12  :  46-952  H 
:  : 93-12  :   5684  CO 
:  :  93  12  :  38-122  CH^ 
:  :  98-12  :   2-861  N 

93120  H.  CO. 
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.^ 

46-952 

CH^ 

= 

38-122 

CnH-n 

""~ 

4-966 

CO 

".~ 

5-684 

C0= 

" 

1-772 

0 

", 

0-142 

N 

2-361 

99-999 

It  is  assumed  in  the  above  example,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  cylinder  remained  constant  throughout  the  period 
occupied  in  performing  the  analysis.  As  this  very  rarely  happens, 
the  temperature  should  be  carefully  read  off  after  every  measure- 
ment of  the  gas  and  noted,  in  order  that  due  correction  be  made  for 
any  increase  or  decrease  of  volume  which  may  result  in  coDsequenca 


THOMAS'S    IMPBOVED    aAS   APPABATXJS. 

In  the  Chemical  Societf/s  Journal  for  May,  1879,  Thomas 
described  an  apparatus  for  gas  analysis  which  has  the  closed 
pressure  tube  of  Frankland  and  Ward,  and  is  supplied  with 
mei*cury  by  means  of  the  flexible  caoutchouc  tube  arrangement  of 
Mc  Leod.  The  manner  in  which  this  apparatus  is  filled  with 
mercury  and  got  into  order  for  working  is  so  similar  to  that  already 
described  that  no  further  reference  need  be  made  thereto. 

The  eudiometer  is  only  450  m.m.  long  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  the  laboratory  tube  and  mercury  trough  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  operator  from  the  floor  level.  The  eudiometer  has 
divisions  20  m.m.  apart,  excepting  the  uppermost,  which  is  placed 
as  close  beneath  the  platinum  wires  as  is  convenient  to  obtain  a 
reading.  The  method  explained  in  sequel  of  exploding  com- 
bustible gases  under  reduced  pressure,  without  adding  excess  of  gas 
to  modify  the  force  of  the  explosion,  permits  the  shortening  of  the 
eudiometer  as  above,  and  enables  the  apparatus  to  be  so  erected 
that  a  long  column  of  the  barometer  tube  shall  stand  above  the 
summit  of  the  eudiometer.  By  means  of  such  an  arrangement  a 
volume  of  gas  may  be  measured  under  nearly  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  as  this  pressure  is  equal  to  more  than  700  m.m.,  plus  aqueous 
tension,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus  is  considerably  augmented. 
The  barometer  tube  is  1000  m.m.  in  length,  having  about  700  m.m. 
lines  above  Division  2  on  the  eudiometer.  The  steel  clamp  and 
facets  forming  the  connections  between  the  eudiometer  and  detach- 
able laboratory  tube  of  the  apparatus  previously  described  are 
dispensed  with,  as  in  this  form  the  eudiometer  and  laboratory 
vessels  are  united  by  a  continuous  capillary  tube,  12  m.m.  (outside) 
diameter,  and  one  three-way  glass  tap  is  employed  in  lieu  of  the 
two  stop-cocks.  The  arrangement  is  simple.  The  glass  tap  is 
hollow  in  the  centre,  and  through  this  hollow  a  communication  is 
made  with  the  capillary,  by  means  of  which  either  the  laboratory 
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tube  or  the  eudiometer  can  be  washed  out.  As  the  laboratory 
vessel  is  not  disconnected  for  the  removal  of  the  re-agent  used  in 
an  absorption,  it  is  supported  by  a  clamp,  as  shown  in  the  drawing ; 
and  when  it  requires  washing  out  the  mercury  trough  is  turned 
aside,  in  order  that  an  enema  syringe  may  be  used  for  injecting  a 
stream  of  water.  A  few  drops  of  water  are  lot  fall  into  the  hollow 
of  the  tap  and  blown  through  the  capillary  tube  three  times  in 
succession,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  absorbent  remaining  in  the 
capillary,  then  the  syringe  is  brought  into  play  once  more,  the 
excess  of  water  removed  by  wiping,  and  the  trough  turned  back 
into  position.  The  laboratory  tube  may  be  refilled  with  mercury 
as  described  on  page  348 ;  but  it  will  be  found  much  more  serviceable 
if  a  double-acting  syringe,  connected  to  a  bulb  apparatus  (to  catch 
any  mercury  that  may  come  over),  and  then  to  the  orifice  of  the 
hollow  in  the  tap  by  a  ground  perforated  stopper  be  used,  as  this 
will  obviate  the  destructive  effect  of  heavy  suction  upon  the  gums 
and  teeth.  The  mercury  trough  is  supported  upon  a  guide  which 
travels  over  the  upright  U,  and  is  turned  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  out  the  laboratory  vessel  in  the  following  manner : — The 
spiral  spring  is  depressed  by  means  of  the  tension  rods  until  the 
slot  is  brought  below  the  stud  fixed  in  the  upright  U ;  and  the  top 
ferrule  holding  the  guide  rods  being  movable,  the  trough  can  be 
turned  round  out  of  the  way,  but  is  prevented  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  glass  water-cylinder  by  an  arrangement  in  the  top 
of  the  guide,  which  comes  against  the  stud  in  the  upright.  The 
height  of  the  trough  can  be  accurately  adjusted  by  the  screw  in  the 
top  of  the  lever  guide.  When  the  trough  is  in  position,  the  clamp 
holding  the  laboratory  vessel  may  be  loosed  when  necessary. 

The  eudiometer  and  barometer  tubes  pass  through  an  india- 
rubber  cork,  asinMcLeod's  apparatus,  but  are  not  supported  by 
the  clamp  C,  which  here  simply  bears  the  water-cylinder.  No 
glass  stop-cocks  are  used,  or  glass-work  of  any  kind  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  apparatus.  The  lower 
end  of  the  eudiometer  ha 3  a  neck  of  the  same  outside  diameter  as 
the  barometer  tube  (9*5  m.m.),  and  both  tubes  are  fixed  into  the 
steel  block  X,  without  rigidity,  by  the  usual  steam  cylinder-gland 
arrangement,  small  india-rubber  rings  being  used  to  form  the 
packing.  The  steel  block  is  fixed  to  the  table  by  a  nut  screwed 
upon  the  |-inch  hydraulic  iron  tube,  which  runs  to  the  bottom  of 
the  table.  The  tap  in  the  steel  block  is  so  devised  that  it  first  cuts 
off  connection  with  the  barometer  tube,  in  order  that  the  gas  may 
be  drawn  over  from  the  laboratory  vessel  into  the  eudiometer  with- 
out risking  the  fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  barometer  tube  by 
any  sudden  action  of  the  mercury.  This  precaution  is  necessary,  as 
during  the  transferring  of  the  gas  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
tube  is  on  the  point  of  lowering,  to  leave  a  vacuous  space  in  the 
summit  of  the  tube.  By  moving  the  handle  a  little  further  on  the 
quadrant  a  communication  is    made   with  both  tubes  and  the 
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reservoir  for  the  purpoae  ot  brining  the  gas  into  potdtioD,  so  as  to 
take  a  reading ;  then  the  handle  id  drami  a  little  faitiier  to  cut  off 


the  reservoir  supply,  whilst  there  is  a  vay  still  left  between  the 
oadiometer  and  barometer  tubes,  and  if  the  handle  b«  drawn 
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forward  a  little  more,  all  communication  i8  cut  off  for  the  purpose 
of  exploding. 

The  windlass  P,  for  raising  and  lowering  the  mercury  reservoir  L, 
is  placed  beneath  the  table,  in  order  that  it  may  bo  under  command 
from  a  position  opposite  the  laboratory  vessel,  and  it  is  furnished 
with  a  spring  ratchet  motion,  so  as  to  be  worked  by  one  hand.  The 
wate^cylindcr  should  be  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  casing  tube 
of  the  barometer  as  wide  as  practicable,  so  that  the  temperature  of 
the  apparatus  may  be  maintained  as  constant  as  possible.  To  attain 
an  accurate  result  it  is  as  essential  to  keep  the  barometer  tube  of 
unifonn  temperature  as  the  eudiometer,  since  the  tension  of  aqueous 
vapour  varies  proportionally.  The  stream  of  water  from  the  service 
main  is  run  into  the  casing  tube  at  the  upper  end  of  the  barometer, 
and,  whilst  the  water-cylinder  is  filling,  the  tap  at  the  bottom  is 
opened  slightly,  so  that  water  may  run  out  very  slowly.  When  the 
water-cylinder  is  full,  the  upright  tube  G  acts  as  a  syphon,  and  sucks 
out  the  excess  of  water  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  thus  keeping 
up  the  circulation  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  required.  For  a 
further  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus  see  J,  C,  S.,  May,  1879. 

There  are  only  two  working  taps  upon  this  apparatus; — the  three- 
way  glass  tap  between  the  eudiometer  and  laboratory  tube,  and  the 
steel  tap  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  barometer  and  eudiometer.  The 
steel  tap  is  greased  with  a  little  beef-tallow  (made  from  clean  beef- 
suet),  or  with  real  Russian  tallow ;  it  will  last  for  twelve  months 
^vithout  further  attention.  A  moderately  thick  washer  of  india- 
rubber,  placed  between  the  steel  washer  and  the  nut  at  the  end  of 
the  steel  tap,  adds  greatly  to  the  steady  working  of  the  needle  on 
the  quadrant.  Moderately  soft  resin  cerate  is  best  for  the  glass 
tap. 

When  filling  the  laboratory  vessel  with  mercury,  suction  is 
maintained  until  the  mercury  has  reached  some  height  in  the 
hollow  of  the  three-way  tap.  Ihe  remainder  of  the  hollow  space  is 
replenished  by  pouring  the  mercury  from  a  small  crucible;  any 
water  that  may  be  present  is  then  removed,  and  the  small  stopper 
inserted.  When  the  laboratory  vessel  has  to  be  washed  out  after 
an  absorption,  the  gas  is  transferred  to  the  eudiometer  until  the 
absorbent  gets  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  stop-cock.  The 
mechanical  arrangement  should  be  so  manageable  that  this  nicety 
of  adjustment  can  be  accomplished  with  ease.  Much  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  care  bestowed  in  cerating  the  tap,  so  that  the 
capillary  is  not  carelessly  blocked  up.  As  soon  as  the  gas  has 
passed  over  to  the  extent  required,  turn  the  three-way  tap  until  the 
through-way  is  at  right  angles  to  the  capillary,  and  the  way  to  the 
hollow  of  the  tap  is  in  communication  with  the  laboratory  vessel, 
then  take  out  the  little  stopper  from  the  hollow,  so  that  the  mercury 
shall  flow  out,  and  allow  the  laboratory  vessel  to  become  emptied 
whilst  the  reading  of  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  being  taken.  The 
best  arrangement  for  washing  out  the  laboratory  tube  is  a  '*  syphon 
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enema"  /Dr.  Higginson's  principle,  which  may  be  obtained  of 
any  dniggiat),  adapting  id  the  place  of  the  nsaal  nozzle  a  bent  glass 
tube.  Tbid  ^rringe  is  con.'ttant  in  its  action,  as  it  filLj  itself  when 
the  pressure  is  releaseil,  if  the  tube  at  the  lower  end  is  placed  in  a 
vpssi-l  of  water.  The  labontnry  Tes*!  can  be  washed  ont  and 
rctiik'<l  in  A  ycTv  little  timi',  a.^  it  is  nlrcady  connected,  and  for  all 
ordinary  ab-torptions  it  is  sufticient  to  wipe  the  vessel  out  once  by 
passing  up  a  fine  towel  twisted  on  a  round  stick.  When  CnH^ 
gases  are  to  be  absorbeil  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  the  water  should 
be  carefully  blown  out  of  the  capillary  tube  into  the  laboratory 
vessel,  which  must  be  repeatedly  dried.  A  few  drops  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  were  at  first  run  into  the  hollow  of  the  tap  and  then 
through  the  capillary  whibt  the  laboratory 
vessel  was  full  of  mercury,  in  order  to  remove 
any  moisture  remaining,  but  it  has  since  been 
found  unnecessary,  as  the  drying  can  be  per- 
formed thoroughly  without 

To  calibrate  the  eudiometer  with  water, 
introduce  the  quantity  required  through  the 
hollow  in  the  stopper,  then  remove  the  latter, 
and  collect  the  water  in  a  light  flask  from 
the  bottom  of  the  tap-socket.  / 

In  the  same  paper  {J.  C.  S.,  May,  187D),  [ 
Thomas  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  essential  \ 
to  add  excess  of  either  o.vygen  or  hjdrogen    ' 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  force  of  the       -f^ 
explosion  when  combustible  gases  were  under        "XT 
analysis,  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  advantage  ^— .'!r- 
of  tliia  when  working  with  so  short  an  eudio- 
meter.    TJie  method  is,  however,  applicable    , 
to  all    gas    apparatus    having  a    reasonable 
length  of  barometer  column  above  the  eudio- 
meter ;  in  fact,  the  exploding  pressures  were 
first  worked  out  and  employed  in  an  apparatus 
on  Mc  Leod'a  model.     When  the per-centago  ^''«-  ^■ 

of  oxygen  in  a  sample  of  air  has  to  be  determined  by  explosion,  only 
one-half  its  volume  of  hydrogen  is  required,  and  the  pressure  need 
not  bo  reduced  below  400  m.m.  If  much  more  than  one-half 
volume  of  hydrogen  has  been  added  by  accident,  explode  under 
atmospheric  pressure.  When  the  excess  of  oxygen  used  in  an 
analysis  has  to  be  determined,  add  2  -5  times  its  volume  of  hydn^n, 
and  reduce  the  pressure  to  180  m.m.  of  mercnry  before  exploding. 
After  adding  the  hydrogen  and  the  reading  has  been  taken,  the  gas 
is  expandwl  by  lowering  the  mercurial  reservoir  until  a  column  of 
mercury,  measuring  the  number  of  m.m.'s  in  length  just  referred  to 
and  in  the  following  table,  stands  above  the  meniscus  of  the  mercury 
in  the  eudiometer.  This  column  can  be  read  offquite  near  enough  by 
tho  eye,  as  there  is  no  risk  of  breaking  the  apparatus  by  the  force  of 
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the  explosion  if  the  pressure  is  20  m.m.  greater  than  that  given ; 
but  if  the  gas  under  analysis  is  all  combustible,  it  is  better  to 
explode  at  a  slightly  less  pressure  than  to  exceed  that  recommended . 


Name  of  Oai. 

Volume  of 

Combustible 

Qau. 

Volume  of    i 
Oxygen  to  be  '• 
added. 

Hydrogen  .... 
Carbonic  Oxide  . 

1 
1 

Marsh  Gas 

2\} 

Acetylene  .... 
Olefiant  Gas 

3 
3-5 

Methyl  and  Hydride  of  Ethyl 
Propyl       .... 
Hydride  of  Propyl 
Butyl         .... 
Ethyl  and  Hydride  of  Butyl 

4 
o 

5 '5 
G 

o  Z  Of  a 


200 

ui.ni. 

200 

m.m. 

170 

m.m. 

150 

m.m. 

145 

m.m. 

140 

m.m. 

135 

m.  m. 

130 

m.m. 

12j 

m.m. 

120 

m.m. 

It  follows,  naturally,  that  the  exploding  pressure  >vill  depend  upon 
the  proportion  of  combustible  gas  introduced ;  and  experience 
alone  can  enable  one  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  exactness 
what  that  pressure  must  be,  as  no  general  law  can  be  laid  down. 
For  instance,  if  more  than  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  were  added 
to  one  of  oxygen,  the  exploding  pressure  should  exceed  200  m.m. ; 
and  if  much  nitrogen  or  other  gas  were  present  that  did  not  take  a 
part  in  the  reaction,  the  pressure  should  be  still  more  increased. 
As  a  consequence,  the  same  experience  Li  necessary  when  dealing 
with  explosive  gases  by  the  other  method,  because  the  addition 
of  too  much  inert  gas,  with  a  view  to  modify  the  force  of  the 
explosion,  may  lead  to  iuiperfect  combustion,  inasmuch  as  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  tube  and  gas  can  reduce  the  temperature 
below  that  recjuired.  In  all  instances,  when  the  approximate  com- 
position of  the  gas  is  known,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  is 
required  for  explosion,  or  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  should 
be  exploded.  In  order  to  do  this  systematically,  it  is  always  well 
to  remember  certain  points  observed  during  the  stages  of  the 
analysis.  The  gas  in  the  laboratory  vessel,  before  being  transferred 
to  the  eudiometer,  occupies  a  certain  volume  in  a  position  between 
(or  otherwise)  the  calibration  divisions.  After  transfeiTing  and 
reading  off,  bear  in  mind  the  number  of  m.m.'s  which  the  volume 
represents ;  and  calculate,  as  the  gas  is  being  re-transferred  to  the 
laboratory  vessel  to  be  mixed  with  that  employed  in  the  explosion, 
the  height  at  which  the  mercury  should  stand  in  the  barometer 
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tubo  when  measuiing  the  mixed  gases,  and  how  much  of  the 
laboratory  vessel  was  occupied  on  a  previous  occasion  when  a  similar 
reading  was  obtained.  If  this  is  done,  one  can  realize  at  once,  after 
reading  off  the  volume  of  the  mixed  gases,  the  proportion  of  com- 
bustible gas  added,  and  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  has  been 
measured.  Another  glance  at  the  volume  which  the  gas  occupies  in 
the  eudiometer,  with  a  comparison  of  the  pressure  recorded  upon 
the  barometer  tube,  enables  one,  after  a  little  practice,  to  at  once 
expand  the  mixture  to  the  point  at  which  it  will  explode  with 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  not  expedient  to  place  too  much  reliance 
upon  the  marks  showing  equal  volumes  upon  the  laboratory  vessel, 
especially  when  dealing  with  small  quantities  of  gas;  and  a 
comparison  of  the  volumes  obtained  in  reading  before  and  after  the 
addition  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  is  always  prudent,  in  order  to  see 
that  sufficient  gas  has  been  added,  as  well  as  to  enable  one  to  judge 
the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  should  be  exploded. 


Calculation  of  the  ResiQtB  of  Water  Analysis. 


Substonoe  estimated. 


a 


M 


N  as  HNO^        ( 
(Cram)         i 

NH*  oopper-zinoS 
or  aluminium  1 

Free  or  Alb.  NH^ 


» 


f* 


fi 


O  absorbed  . 


M 


H 


Total  solids  . 


»9 


ft 


MeaBore  of  water 
taken. 


100  c.c.  or  dm.  . 

140  dm.  (A -gal.) 
250  c.c.  . 
250  dm.  . 
850  dm.  (A -gal, 
100  CO.   . 
50  0.0. 
150  dm.  . 
100  dm.  . 

500  CO.  . 

700  dm.  . 

250  c.c.  . 


350  dm.  . 

250  0.0.  . 
850  dm.  . 


Yolmne  or  weight 
obtained  or  used. 


fee  or  dm.  stan-  *) 
dard  AgNO^      j 


dm.    „      „ 
CO.  of  NO 


if 


it 


It 
tt 


grams  of  NH' 

))       tt 
grains  of  NH^ 

tt        tt 

{cc.   standard     *) 
NH^a  i 

dm.    ,,      ,,      ,. 


( 10, 15,  or  20  c.c.  ] 
][     permanganate  j 


( 


10, 15,  or  20  dm.] 
permanganate) 


grams 
grains 


Factor  for  grains  per 
gallon. 


[ 


X       07      =  CI 

X  0-5  =  CI 

X  0175  =N 

X  0-27  =N 

X  0-193  =N 

X  576-45  =N 

X 1152-9  =N 

X  38-48  =N 

X  57-64  =N 

X       00014=NH' 

X       001     =NH» 
X 0-28 (lor  1*5  or 

2-1*)  =0 


r  X 002 (lor  1-5 or 

I     2-1*)  =0 

X   2800 
X     200 


*  Aso.c.  or  dm.  of  hyposulphite  solution  corresponding  to  10  c.c.  or  dm.  of  perman- 
ganate. B=c.c.  or  dm.  of  hyposulphite  solution  used  after  the  time  of  reaction  is 
complete. 


Belation  between  English  and  Metric  Weights  and  Xeasures. 

1.    Measures  of  Weight. 

Milligram  =       0*01543235  grains. 

Centigi-am  -       0  1543235 

Decigram  =        1-543235 

Gram  =  15-43235 


n 


j> 


i) 


2,    Measures  of  Length. 
Millimeter  =         003937  inches. 

Centimeter  =         0-3937 

Decimeter  =         3-937 

Meter  =       39-37 


n 


»» 
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To  convert  I>effrees  Cent,  into  Dearrees  Fahr.  and  the  reverse. 

(C.^  X   1-8)  +  32  =   F.^ 
(F.^  -  32)  -f-  1-8  -    C.^ 


'^   0 


To  convert  Defirrees  of  Twaddle's  Hydrometer  into  Specific 

Oravity. 
(Degrees  Twaddle  x  5)  +  1000  =   Specific  Gravity. 
(Specific  Gravity  -  1000)  -r  5   =  Degrees  Twaddle. 
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Acetate  of  lime,  commercial,  68 
Acetatcp,  metallic,  titration  of,  68 
Acetates  of  the  alkalies  and  earths, 

titration  of,  68 
Acetic  acid,  titration  of,  66 
Acidimetry,  64 

Acids  combined  in  neutral  salts,  esti- 
mation of,  84 
Acids,  free,  in  metallic  solutions,  39 
Acids,   table    for  systematic  analysis 

of,  65 
Air  and  carbonic  anhydride,  analysis 

of  a  mixture  of,  420 
Albumen  in  urine,  309 
Albuminoid  ammonia  process^  389 
Alkalimetric  methods,  extension  of,  85 
Alkalimetry,  30 

Alkaline  compounds,  technical  exami- 
nation of,  commercial,  47 
Alkaline  earths,  54 

Alkaline  earths,  soluble  salts  of  the,  54 
Alkaline  earths,  tabic   for  systematic 

analyt^is  of,  65 
Alkaline  muthor-liquors,  analysis  of,  47 
Alkaline  salts,  titration  of,  43 
Alkalies,  table  for  systematic  analysis 

of,  (15 
Alkalies,  titration  of,  110 
Alumina  and  magnesia,  determination 

of,  181 
Ammonia,  apparatus  for  estimating,  60 
Ammonia,  combined,  estimation  of,  56 
Ammonia,  estimation  of,  55 
Ammonia  in  urine,  308 
Ammonic  sulphocyanato,  decinormal, 

112 
Analyses,  calculation  of,  26 
Analysis,  volumetric,  general  principles 

of,  1 
Analysis,  volumetric,  without  burettes 
or  other  graduated  instruments,  7 
Analysis,  volumetric,  without  weights,  6 
Analysb  by  oxidation  or  reduction,  88 
Analysis  by  precipitation,  108 
Analysis  by  saturation,  30 
Analytical  processes,  direct,  28 
Analytical  processes,  indirect,  28 
Antimony,  analysis  of,  119 — 121 
Apparatus,  gas,  the  preparing,  etching, 

&c.  of,  403-414 
Atjueous  vapour,  table  of  tensions,  353 
Argols,  very  impure,  titration  of  tar- 
taric acid  in,  73 


Arsenic,  estimation  of,  121 — 123 
Arsenic  in  water,  370 
Arsenious  acid  and  iodine,  106 

Balance,  the,  6 

Baric  salts  in  water,  369 

Barium,  estimation  of,  123 

Bases,  free,  in  metallic  solutions,  39 

Bichromate,  decinormal  solution,  97 

Bismuth,  estimation  of,  124 — 126 

Black  ash,  analysis  of,  47 

Bleaching  powder,  analysis  of,  132 

Brine,  aimlj'^is  of,  52 

Bromates,  analysis  of,  134 

Bromine,  estimation  of,  126 

Bunsen's  electrolytic  apparatus,  426, 

427 
Burette,  Binks*,  13 
Burette,  6a^  Lussac's,  10,  13 
Burette,  Geissler's,  13 
Burette,  Mohr's,  8 
Burette,  pinch -cocks  for,  14 
Burette,  the,  7 
Burettes,  correction  of,  21 

Cadmium,  estimation  of,  127 
Calcium,  estimation  of,  127 — 129 
Calcium  salts  in  waters,  369 
Carbon  and  nitrogen,  organic,  336 
Carbonates,  earthy,  determination  of 

in  waters,  55 
Carbonates,  estimation  of,  74 
Carbonates  soluble  in  acids,  estimation 

of,  75 
Carbonates  soluble  in  water,  estimation 

of,  75 
Carbonic  acid,  110 
Carbonic  acid,  estimation  of,  74 
Carbonic     acid,     estimation     of     by 

Schiebler's  apparatus,  80 
Carbonic  acid  gas  m  waters,  titration 

of,  77 
Carbonic  acid  in  a^'rated    beverages, 

estimation  of,  78 
Carbonic  acid  in  air,  estimation  of,  79 
Carbonic  anhydride  and  air,   mixed, 

analysis  of,  420 
Carbonic  anhydride,  gaseous  analysis, 

419 
Carbonic  oxide,  estimation  of,  423 
Caustic  potash,  raw,  analysis  of,  53 
Cerium,  estimation  of,  119 
Chlorates,  analysis  of,  184 
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Chlorates,  indirect  estimation  of,  110 
Chlorine,  estimation  of,  129 — 131 
Chlorine  gas,  estimation  of,  132 
Chromates,  analysis  of,  134—139 
Chromic  acid  and  ferrous  oxide,  96 
Chromium,  estimation  of,  134—138 
Citrates  of   the  alkalies  and  earths, 

titration  of,  69 
Citric    acid,   estimation    of    in    fruit 

juices,  69 
Citric  acid,  titration  of,  69 
Coal  gas,  analysis  of,  459 
Cobalt,  138 
Cochineal  solution,  31 
Colorimeter,  the,  115 
Colour  reactions,  precision  in,  113 
Copper,  estimation  by  colour  titration, 

150 
Copper  in  waters,  370 
Copper  ores,  technical  examination  of, 

146 
Copper  titration,  methods  of,  139 — 152 
Corallin,  33 

C rum's  nitrogen  tube,  358 
Cyanogen,  estimation  of,  153 

Decimillen,  the,  22 

Distillation  apparatus,  Bunsen's,  103 

Distillation    apparatus,    Frosenius', 

104 
Distillation  apparatus,  Mohr's,  104 

Earths,  alkaline,  54 
Earthy  carbonates    in  waters,   deter- 
mination of,  55 
Electrolytic  apparatus  for  gases,  426 
Eosin,  33 

Erdmann*s  float,  16 
Etching  of  gas  tubes,  407 

Ferric  indicator,  112 

Ferric  salts,  titration  of  by  perman- 
ganate, 04 

Ferrous  oxide  and  chromic  acid,  96 

Flasks,  the  measuring,  15 

Float,  Erdmann's,  16 

Free  acid  in  urine,  309 

Fresenius,  Noubauer  and  Luck's 
method  of  titrating  phosphoric 
acid,  321 

Fruit  juices,  titration  of  citric  acid 
in,  69 

Gas  apparatus,  etching  and  graduation 

of,  403-414 
Gas  apparatus  for  water  analysis,  314 
Gas  apparatus,  McLeod's,  ^46 
Gas  apparatus,  Thomas's,  460 
Gases,  direct  estimations,  417 
Gases,  indirect  estimations  of,  425 
Gases,  mixtures  of,  analysis,  433 — 440 
Gases,  volumetric  analysis  of,  403 
Gas  liquor,  technical  analysis  of,  59 
Gas  pipette,  the,  350 
Gold,  estimation  of,  157 


Graduated  instruments,  the   reading 

of,  16 
Graduation  of  instruments,  405 
Grain  system,  instruments  graduated 

on  the,  22 
Guano,  analysis  of,  318 

Hardness  in  waters,  estimation  of,  865 
Uydriodio    acid,    gaseous    estioiation 

of,  417 
Hydrobromic  acid,  gaseous  estimation 

of,  417 
Hydrocarbons,  analysis  of,  423 
Hydrochloric  acid,  gaseous  estimation 

of,  417 
Hydrochloric  acid,  titration  of,  66 
Uydrosulphuric  acid,  gaseous  analysis 

of,  419 

Improvements  in  gas  apparatus,  440 — 

466 
Indigo,  estimation  of,  158 — 160 
Indirect  analysis  of  gases,  425 
Instruments,  graduation  of,  405 
Interpretation    of    results    in    water 

analysis,  371 
lodates,  analysis  of,  134 
Iodine  and  sodic  hyposulphite,  98 
Iodine,  decinormaf  solution  of,  100 
Iodine,  free  and  combined,  estimation 

of,  161 
Iodine,  oxidation  of,  164 
Iron,  direct  estimation  of,  by  colour 

titration,  172 
Iron,  direct  estimation  of,  by  stannous 

chloride,  169 
Iron,     estimation     of,     by     cuprous 

chloride,  177 
Iron,  estimation  of,  by  hyposulphite, 

170 
Iron,  estimation   of  in  manufactured 

iron  and  steel,  168 
Iron,  ferrous,  estimation  of,  166 
Iron  in  silicates,  176 
Iron  in  waters,  369 
Iron  ore,  magnetic,  175 
Iron  ore,  spathose,  176 
Iron  ores,  analysis  of,  173 
Iron  ores,  red  and  brown  hucmatites, 

175 

Kainite,  raw,  analysis  of,  53 

LfCad,  estimation  of,  179 — 181 

Lead  in  waters,  369 

Lead,  refined,  assay  of,  181 

Lees,  very  impure,  titration  of  tartaric 

acid  m,  7o 
Lemon  juices,  titration  of  citric  acid 

in,  69 
Lime  and  magnesia  in  urine,  307 
Lime  juices,  titration  of  citric  acid  in, 

69 
I   Litmus  paper,  31 
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Hiokel,  eatimatian  of,  2(il 
NitrioBcid,  pnro,  113 
Nitric  acid.  titratioD  of.  66 
Nitric  Oiida,  oaUmition  of,  32* 

NitmtM,   ortiioatiou    of,   by  copper 

Nit™i«,  iii-firect  csti 
Nilmles  ID  «-ntor,  3S7 
Nitrit«.  byGrics/B 

nation  Of,  110 

method,  363 

Nitrojfon  a>  uitratoa  and  nitrites,  357 
Nitrosen,  Ditimatioii   of.    oa   nitrites 

and  iiitrotofl,  301-229 
Hitrojfon,  eatioMttioD  of,  bj- convoraion 


Nitrogen,    ostimation    of,    bj    Cay 

Luaaac's  method.  202 
Nitrogen,    estiinatian   by   indigo    in 

waters,  215 
Nitrogen,  indirect  eatimAtion  oF,  111 
Nitrogen  in  organic  anbatanGtB,  -84 
Nitrogen  tube,  Crum's,  8S8 
Normal  ammonio-cupric  solution,  39 
Normal  cnuatic  potasb,  37 
NonaiLl  cauatie  aoda.  37 
Normal  liydroehlorii 


acid,  37 


iiio,  zr> 


Norma!  n; 
Nonr  " 
Norn- 


Normal  aolutiona,  preparation  of,  33 
Normal  aulpbiirie  acid,  3Q 

OlefiaDt  gHB,  astimation  of,  421 
Oxalic  acid,  tittation  of,  70 
Oiygen,  eatirontion  of,  229 
Oxygen,  goaeous  estiiiuition  of,  423 


Oiygen  proceaa,  the,  for  water  uulyii^ 


PermaDKanato  solution,  S9 

IVrnianyiuate  suLatiuu,  i.reOjwUww  in 

Ponnanganata  boIuUoq,  tittatioQ  of,  89 

Phenolphthalein,  33 

rboaphatea,  cstimatioa   of,  bj  abie 

acid  method,  240 
Phoiphatic  nuLnures,  inalyaia  of,  320 


Phoaphoric 

mineral!. 
Phoapborio    I 


of,  231- 
ectimation   of   in 


Pboaphoric  acid  in  urina,  30* 
Pho^horic  acid  in  »alDrs.  333 
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new  matter  which  did  not  appear  in  the  fifth  German  edition  having  been  added  by 
Professor  Binz,  and  a  number  of  errors  which  occurred  in  the  latter  having  been  corrected. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  proof  sheets  have  been  read  and  revisc>d  by  Professor  Binz. 


y,  C  Thorowgood 

THE     STUDENTS    GUIDE    TO     MATERIA    MEDICA, 

Including  the  New  Additions  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  By  John 
C.  Thorowgood,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.CP.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.    With  Engravings      .  .        Fcap  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

**  Students  can  hardly  hope  for  a  more  serviceable  text-book." — Practitioner, 


StilU  and  Maisch 

THE  NATIONAL  DISPENSATORY;  containing  the  Natural 

History,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Actions  and  Uses  of  Medicines,  including 
those  recognised  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  with  numerous  references  to  the  French  Codex.  By 
Alfred  Stille>  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  John  M.  Maisch,  PLD., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy.    Second  Edition,  with  239  Engravings.    1,680  pp.    .    8vo,  34s, 


A.  Wahltuch 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERA- 
PEUTICS.    By  Adolphe  Wahltuch,  M.D.        .       .       8vo,  los.  6d. 

*«*  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  tabular  arnmgement  of  all  drugs  specified  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  1867.  Every  table  is  divided  into  six  parts : — (i)  Tke 
Name  and  Synonyms  ;  (2)  Character  and  Properties  or  Composition  ;  (3)  Physiological 
Effects  and  Therapeutics;  (4)  Form  and  Doses;  (5)  Preparations ;  (6)  Prescrip4ions. 
Other  matter  elucidatory  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  adued  to  tne  work. 

**  A  very  handy  book."— Zaw<:^. 
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y.  Siocken 

ELEMENTS  OF  DENTAL  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND 
THERAPEUTICS,  WITH  PHARMACOPCEIA.  By  James  Stocken, 
LD.S.R.C.S.,  late  Lecturer  on  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
and  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  National  Dental  Hospital    Third  Edition, 

reap.  8vo.    In  the  Press. 

/•  Owen 

TABLES  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA ;  comprising  the  Contents, 
Dosesi  Proportional  Composition,  and  Methods  of  Manufacture  of  the 
various  Pharmacopoeial  Preparations,  arranged  to  facilitate  acquirement 
By  ISAMBARD  Owen,  M.A,  M.R.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  to 
St.  George's  HospitaL     Fifth  Edition      .        .        .        Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


y.  Pereira 


SELECTA  E  PR/ESCRIPTIS :  Containing  Lists  of  the  Terms, 
Phrases,  Contractions,  and  Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions,  with  £x- 
planato^  Notes ;  the  Granunatical  Construction  of  Prescriptions ;  Rules 
tor  the  Pronunciation  of  Pharmaceutical  Terms ;  a  Prosodiacal  Vocabulary 
of  the  Names  of  Drugs,  &c. ;  and  a  Series  of  Abbreviated  Prescriptions 
illustrating  the  use  of  the  preceding  terms.  To  which  is  added  a  Key,  con- 
taining the  Prescriptions  m  an  Unabbreviated  Form,  with  a  Literal  Trans- 
lation. For  the  Use  of  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students.  By  Jonathan 
Pereira,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Seventeenth  Edition       .        .        .        32mo,  5s. 


THE  PRESCRIBER'S  PHARMACOPCEIA  :  The  Medicines 
arranged  in  Classes  according  to  their  Action,  with  their  Composition 
and  Doses.     By  A  Practising  Physician.    Fifth  Edition. 

Fcap  32mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.;  roan,  with  flap  and  elastic  band,  3s.  6d. 


B^  S.  Proctor 

LECTURES  ON  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY. 
By  Barnard  S.  Proctor.  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy  at  the  Collie  of  Medi- 
erne,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  With  43  Engravings  and  32  Plates,  containing 
Fac-Simile  Prescriptions 8vo,  12s. 

CONTENTS 

Dryiog--Comminution-- Solution— CrystalIisation~Precipitation---Difiiision  in  Liquids, 
Dialysis,  Osmosis,  Ac— Evaporation*  Boiling,  Fusion,  and  Calcination — Distillation  and 
Sublimation— Filtration  and  Percolation— Official  Pharmacy— Official  Liquors  or  Solu- 
tions—Official Infusions  and  Decoctions — Extracts— Spirits,  Tinctures,  Wines,  Vinegars, 
Liniments— Official  Products  of  Distillation  and  Sublimation — Official  Products  of  Fusion 
—Official  Saline  Preparations,  &c.,  Crystallised,  Precipitated^  Scaled,  or  Granulated — 
Complex  Processes— Dispensing— Reading  Autograph  Prescriptions — Pills — Powders, 
Ointments,  Plasters,  SnppKOsitones,  ^—Qualitative  Tests  of  the  Pharmacopceia — Quan- 
titative Testing  of  the  Pharmacopoeia— Pharmacy  of  Special  Drugs. 

"  A  good  specimen  gf  a  treatise  on  Chemistry  as  appli^  to  ft  special  w\.^'^ChemkH 
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7.  B.  SmUh 

PHARMACEUTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  FIRST  AND 
SECOND  EXAMINATIONS.  By  John  Barker  Smith.  Second 
Edition Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d 

first  and  sxcond  examinations 
Latin  Grammar— Fractions  —  Metric  System  —  Materia  Medica  —  Botany 

—Pharmacy— Chemistry— Prescriptions. 


7.  SUggall 
FIRST     LINES     FOR    CHEMISTS    AND    DRUGGISTS 

preparing  for  Examination  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.      By  John 
Steggall,  M.D.    Third  Edition i8mo,  3s.  6d. 

contents 


Notes  on  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
Substances  arram^ed  alphabetiadly. 

Table  of  Preparations,  containing^  Opium, 
Antimony,  Mercury,  and  Arsemc. 

Clasadfication  of  Plants. 


Thennometers. 
Specific  Gravity. 
Weights  and  Measures. 
Questions  on    Pharmaceutical   Chemistry 
and  Materia  Medica. 


P.  Squire 

COMPANION    TO    THE    BRITISH     PHARMACOPCEIA 

(latest  Edition),  comparing  the  strength  of  its  various  preparations  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  other  Foreign  Pharmacopceias,  to  which 
are  added  Non-official  Preparations,  and  Practical  Hints  on  Prescribing ; 
also  a  Tabular  Arrangement  of  Materia  Medica  for  Students,  and  a  Concise 
Account  of  the  Principal  Spas  of  Europe.  By  Peter  Squire,  F.L.S.,  late 
President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  assisted  by  his  Sons  P.W.  Squirb 
and  A.  H.  Squire.    Twelfth  Edition       ....        8vo,  los.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author 

PHARMACOPCEIAS    OF   THE    LONDON    HOSPITALS. 

Fourth  Edition. Fcap  8vo,  6s. 

*«*  Mr.  Squire  has  collected  all  the  Formnlse  used  in  twenty-fire  of  the  nrindptl 
Hospitals  of  London,  and  arranged  them  in  groups  for  compariiOD.  TheM  FonuiusB 
were  revised  and  approved  by  ue  medical  staff  of  each  of  the  Hospitalsy  and  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  an  excellent  guide  to  the  medical  practitioner,  botn  as  to  dose  and 
best  menstruum  in  prescribing.  The  Diet  Tables  of  the  various  Hospitals  are  also 
included. 


W,  Stowe 

A  TOXICOLOGICAL  CHART,  Exhibiting  at  one  view  the 

Symptoms,  Treatment,  and  Mode  of  Detecting  the  Various  Poisons, 
Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal.  To  which  are  added  concise  Directions 
for  the  Treatment  of  Susi)ended  Animation.  By  Wiluam  Stowe, 
MfR*CtS.E.    Tbirtecpth  lE^dition «       .       ,       ,       Sheet,  2s. ;  RoUer,  js, 
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A.  S.  Taylor 

POISONS  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURIS- 
PRUDENCE  AND  MEDICINE.  By  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
late  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  to  Guy's  Hospital  Third  Edition, 
with  104  Engravings Crown  8vo,  16s. 

H,  Beasley 

THE  POCKET  FORMULARY  AND  SYNOPSIS 

OF  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHARMACOPOEIAS  :  Compris- 
ing Standard  and  approved  Formube  for  the  Preparations  and  Compounds 
employed  in  Medical  Practice.    By  Henry  Beasley.    Tenth  Edition. 

i8mo,  6s.  6d. 
By  the  same  Author 

THE    DRUGGIST'S     GENERAL    RECEIPT-BOOK: 

Comprising  a  Copious  Veterinary  Formulary,  Numerous  Recipes  in 
Patent  and  Proprietary  Medicines,  Druggists'  Nostrums,  &c ;  Penumeiv, 
and  Cosmetics;  Beverages,  Dietetic  Articles  and  Condiments;  Trade 
Chemicals ;  Scientific  Processes ;  and  an  Appendix  of  Useful  Tables. 
Eighth  Edition iSmo,  6s.  6d. 

Also 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS:  Containing  3,107  Pre- 
scriptions  collected  from  the  Practice  of  the  most  eminent  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  English  and  Foreign/  With  an  Index  of  Diseases  and  Remedies. 
Fifth  Edition i8mo,6s.6d 

reference  admirably  suited  for  the  dispens- 
ing desk." — Chemist  and  Druggist* 


<«Mr.  Beasley's  'Pocket  Formulary/ 
*  Drumst's  Reoeipt*Book,'  and  '  Book  of 
Prncnptions'  form  a  compact  library  of 


G.  C  Wittstein 

PRACTICAL      PHARMACEUTICAL     CHEMISTRY:  An 

Explanation  of  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Processes ;  with  the  Methods 
of  Testing  the  Purity  of  the  Preparations,  deduced  from  Original  Experi- 
ments. By  Dr.  G.  C.  WiTTSTEiN.  Translated  from  the  Second  German 
Edition  by  Stephen  Darby iSmo,  6s. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  too  strongly  to  recommend  this  work  to  the  bc^^inner,  for  the 
oompletenesi  of  its  explanationsi  by  following  which  he  will  become  well  groniided 
in  practical  chemistry." — From  the  Introduction  by  Dr*  Buchner. 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL  AND  TRANSAC- 
TIONS.   Published  weekly.  Price  4d.  Annual  subscription,  post  free,  20s. 


THE  YEAR-BOOK  OF  PHARMACY:  Containing  the 
Proceedings  at  the  Yearlv  Meeting  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Con- 
ference, and  a  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  which  includes  notices 
of  all  Pharmaceutical  Papers,  new  Processes,  Preparations,  and  Formulae 
published  throughout  the  world.    Published  annually  in  December. 

8vo,  i^73,*7^?'7S/7^>'l7>'78/79i  '80— los.  each  volume. 
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R.  V.  Tuson 

A  PHARMACOPCEIA,  INCLUDING  THE  OUTLINES  OF 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS,  for  the  Use  of  Prac- 
titioners and  Students  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  By  Richard  V,  Tuson, 
F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica  and  Toxicology  at 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College.    Third  Edition  .        .  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


"  Not  only  practitioners  and  students  of 
veterinary  medicine,  but  chemists  and 
druggists  will  find  that  this  book  supplies  a 


want  in   veterinary   literature.'' — Chemist 
and  Druggist, 


R.  Bentley 
A  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY:  Including  the  Structure,  Func- 
tions,   Classifications,    Properties,    and   uses   of  Plants.      By  Robert 
Bentley,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  King's  College,  and  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society.    Third  Edition,  with  nearly  1,200  Engravings. 

Nearly  ready. 

"As  the  standard   manual  of  botany    its  position  is  undisputed." — Chemist  and 
Druggist. 

0 

R,  Bentley  ajid  H.  Trimen 
MEDICINAL  PLANTS:  being  Descriptions  with  Original 
Figures  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine,  and  an  Account 
of  their  Properties  and  Uses.  By  Robert  Bentley,  F.L.S.,  Professor 
of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  and 
Henry  Trimen,  M.B.^  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  St  Mary's 
Hospital  Medical  School  In  4  Vols.,  large  8vo,  with  306  Coloured  Plates 
bound  in  half  i;norocco,  gilt  edges^  £^i\  iis. 

W.  B.  CarpenUr 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.  By 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Sixth  Edition,  with  26  Plates, 
502  Wood  Engravings,  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece     .     Crown  8vo.,  i6s. 

*«*  The  author  has  aimed  to  combine  within  a  moderate  compass  that  infonnation  in 

regard  to  the  use  of  his  instrument  and  its  appliances,  which  is  most  essential  to  the 

working  microscopist,  with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  best  fitted  for  his  study  as  may 

qualify  him  to  comprehend  what  he  obsenres,  and  thus  prepare  him  to  benefit  soienoe, 

whilst  expanding  and  refreshing  his  own  mind. 

0 

7.  H,  Martin 

A  MANUAL  OF  MICROSCOPIC  MOUNTING ;  with  Notes 
on  the  Collection  and  Examination  of  Objects.    By  John  H.  Martin, 
Member  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  author  of  "  Microscopic  Objects.** 
Second  Edition.    With  150  Engravings       •        •        .        .        8vo,  7s.  6d« 
*«*  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  supply  the  student  with  a  concise  manual  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  microfioopic  mounting,  and  to  assist  his  progress  in  the  manual  dexterity,  as  fiur 
at  illustrations  and  words  render  it  possible,  necessary  in  their  applicadon« 
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S.  Marsh 

SECTION  CUTTING :  a  Practical  Guide  to  the  Preparation 
and  Mounting  of  Sections  for  the  Microscope,  special  prominence  being 
given  to  the  subject  of  Animal  Sections.  By  Dr.  Sylvester  Marsh 
with  Engravings Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


THE    QUARTERLY    JOURNAL    OF   MICROSCOPICAL 

SCIENCE.  (Established  in  1852.)  Edited  by  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Zoolc^^  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  Univer- 
sity College,  London  ;  with  the  co-operation  of  F.  M.  Balfour,  M.A, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  and 
E.  Klein,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Annual  Subscription,  30s. ;  Single  Niunbers,  7s.  6d. 

*«*  Mott  of  the  Memoirs  are  illustrated  hv  Woodcuts  and  Lithographic  Plates,  many 
beiog  Coloured.  The  Journal  contains,  in  addition.  Notes  and  Memoranda,  Reviews  of 
'Books,  Quarterly  Chronicle,  and  Proceedings  of  Societies. 


A.  Chauveau  and  G.  Fleming 

CHAUVEAU'S   COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY    OF    THE 

DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS.  Translated  from  the  Second  French 
Edition,  and  Edited  bv  George  Fleming,  F.R.G.S.,  Veterinary  Suigeon, 
Royal  Engineers  ;  Autnor  of  "  Travels  on  Horseback  in  Mantchu  Tartary," 
"Horse-shoes  and  Horse-shoeing,*'  "Animal  Plagues,"  etc  With  450 
Engravings  .....  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Fleming  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  T<^hole  of  his  profession  by  presenting  to 
the  veterinary  surgeon  and  student,  in  an  English  dress,  one  of  the  best  and  most  com- 
Dfchensive  of  Continental  text-books,  enriched  with  additions  which  prove  him  to  have 
oeen  a  conscientious  student  of  the  best  writers  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  tbe 
Mammalia.  .  .  We  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  on  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Fleming  has  performed  his  motV.^MMko^Ckirurgicai  Review, 


7.  Fayrer 
THE  THANATOPHIDIA   OF   INDIA;  being  a  Description 

of  the  Venomous  Snakes  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  With  an  Account  of 
the  Influence  of  their  Poison  on  Life,  and  a  Series  of  Experiments.  By 
Sir  J.  Fayrer,  M.D.,  K.S.I.,  Physician  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
in  Council ;  late  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Second 
Edition,  with  31  Plates  (28  Coloured)         ....        Folio,  7/.  7s. 

By  the  same  Author 

THE  ROYAL  TIGER  OF  BENGAL:  His  Life  and  Death. 
With  Map  and  Engravings      t       ,       •       t       #       t      Crown  8vo,  5s, 
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J,  Ewari 

THE  POISONOUS  SNAKES  OF  INDIA.  Compiled  by 
Joseph  Ewart,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Sur|;eon-Major  in  the  Bengal  Army, 
President  of  the  Snake  Poison  Commission.  With  21  Plates  (19  beine 
Coloured) ,  Crown  410,3  is.  6(L 


J,  R.  Greene 

TABLES  OF  ZOOLOGY:  indicating  the  Tribes,  Sub-Orders, 
Orders,  and  Higher  Groups  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  for  Students,  Lee- 
turers,  and  others.  By  J.  Reay  Greene,  M.D^  late  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  Queen's  Universitjr  in  IrdandL  Three  lar^e  sheets,  qs. 
the  set ;  or,  mounted  on  canvas,  with  roller  and  varnished   .        .   12s.  od. 

*«*  These  Tables  have  been  carefully  prepared  in  accordanoe  with  the  present  state  of 
science,  and  with  a  view  to  remove  the  difficuldes  which  arise  from  the  various  opinioDS 
held  by  different  zoologists. 

T.  H.  Huxley 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ANATOMY  OF  INVERTEBRATED 
ANIMALS.    By  Prof,  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.    With  158  Engravings. 

Fcap  8vo,  16s. 
By  the  same  Author 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ANATOMY  OF  VERTEBRATED 

ANIMALS.    With  no  Engravings       ....        Fcap  8vo,  12s. 

Also 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  CLASSIFICATION  of  ANIMALS. 

With  Engravings.    Second  Edition.  .       .       .       .      In  the  Press, 


IV.  Af.  Ord 

NOTES  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY :  a  Syllabus  of 
a  Course  of  Lecttires  delivered  at  St  Thomas's  HospitaL  By  William 
Miller  Ord,  M.B.  Lond.,  M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital,  and  Lec- 
turer in  its  Medical  School Crown  8vo,  ss. 


Hh 


y.  Shea 

A  MANUAL  OF  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  With  Appendix 
of  Examination  Questions.  By  John  Shea,  M.D.,  B.A.  Lond.  With 
numerous  Engravings Fcap  8vo,  5s.  6d 


A.  Wilson 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  ZOOLOGY: 
A  Manual  of  the  Principles  of  Zoological  Science.  By  Andrew  Wilson, 
Author  of  ''  Elements  of  Zoology,"  and  Lecturer  on  Zoology,  Edinbin^ 
With  Engravings Fcap  Svo,  6s.  od. 
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/^  Kohlrausch 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICAL  MEASUREMENTS. 
With  Appendices  on  Absolute  Electrical  Measurement,  etc.  By  Dr.  F. 
KOHLRAUSCIL  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  l^  T.  H. 
Waller,  RA,  B.  Sc,  and  H.  R.  Procter,  F.CS.    With  Engravings. 

8vo,  I2S. 
G,  F,  Rodwell 

NOTES      ON     NATURAL     PHILOSOPHY: 

Lectures  delivered  at  Guy's  Hospital,    by  G.   F.   Rodwell,   F.R.AS., 
Science  Master  in  Marlborough  Collie.    With  48  Engravings. 

Fcap  8vo,  5s. 


"  As  an  introdoctory  text-book  for  this 
Eumination  [the  Preliminary  Scientific 
(M.B.)  of  the  University  of  London],  it  is 
quite  the  best  one  we  have  seen  .    .    The 


'Notes*  chiefly  consist  of  ladd  and  con- 
cise definitions;  and  everywhere  bristle  with 
the  derivations  of  scientific  terms."— 
Natun, 


H.  B.  Baildon 

THE    SPIRIT    OF    NATURE;     being    a    Scries    of 

Interpretative  Essays  on  the  History  of  Matter  from  the  Atom  to  the 
Flower.    By  Henry  B.  Baildon,  B.A.,  M.P.S.  .  Post  8vo,  6s. 


Z.  Prue 
A    MANUAL    OF    PHOTOGRAPHIC    MANIPULATION. 

By  Lake  Price.     Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Engravings. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

*^  Amongst  the  Contents  are  the  Practical  Treatment  of  Portraits — Groups  in  the 
Studio — Landscapes — Groups  in  Open  Air — Instantaneous  Pictures — Animals — Architec- 
ture— Marine  Subjects — Still  Life — Copjring  of  Pictures,  Prints,  Drawings,  Manuscripts, 
Interiors — Stcreoscopy  in  Microphotography,  &c,  and  Notices  of  the  last  Inventions 
and  Improvements  in  Lenses,  Apparatus,  Ac 


G.  Dawson 

A    MANUAL    OF    PHOTOGRAPHY.    By  George 

Dawson,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Photography  in  King's  College,  London. 
Eighth  Edition,  with  Engravings  .  .  Fcap  8vo,  5  s.  6d. 

"The  new  edition  of  this  excellent  |  many  new  methods  and  nuterials  which 
lyftti^ftl^  which  is  founded  on  and  inoorpo- 
mbes  as  much  of  Hardwich's '  Photographic 
Chemistry'  as  is  valuable  in  the  present 
farther  advanced  stage  of  the  art,  retains 
its  poation  as  the  best  work  on  the  subject 
for  amateurs,  as  well  as  professionals.   The 


are  so  freouently  beinc;  introduced,  make  it 
essential  that  any  book  profesnog  to  keq> 
up  to  the  times  must  be  frequently  revised, 
and  Dr.  Dawson  has  in  this  work  presented 
the  subject  in  its  most  advanced  position." 
^Nature^  May  29,  1873. 


C.  B.  Fox 

OZONE  AND  ANTOZONE:  their  History  and  Nature.    By 

CORNEUUS  B.  Fox,  M.D.,  late  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Central 

and  East  Essex.    With  Coloured  Plates      •  .  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
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C.  M.  Tidy 

THE  LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY:  Being  Reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  on  the  Quality  and 
?uantity  of  the  Water  supplied  to  the  Metropolis.  By  Charles  Meymott 
IDY,  M.B^  F.CS.,  Professor  of  Chemistrvy  &c^  at  the  London  Hospital, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Public  Analyst  for  Islington. 
For  lo  years  ending  1877, 4tO|  2s.  6d. ;  for  1878, 8vo,  6d. ;  for  1879,  ^vo,  6d. 


C  Ekin 
POTABLE    WATER:    How    to    form   a    Judgment    on    the 

Suitableness  of  Water  for  Drinking  Purposes.  Addressed  to  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  and  Sanitary  Authorities,  &c.  Second  Edition.  By 
Charles  Ekin,  F.CS.  .  .  •  Crown  8voj  2s. 


y,  Constantine 

PRACTICAL    VENTILATION    AND    WARMING.     With 

Illustrations  and  Examples,  and  Suggestions  on  the  Construction  and 
Heating,  &c.,  of  Disinfecting  Rooms  and  Turkish  Baths.  By  Joseph 
Constantine,  Manchester.    With  52  Engravings  and  Plates    .    8vo,  6s. 


R,  Dunglison 

MEDICAL   LEXICON:    A   DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL 

SCIENCE.  Containing  a  Concise  Explanation  of  the  various  Subjects 
and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene,  Therapeutics, 
Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and 
Dentistry,  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters,  Formulae  for  Officinal, 
Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations  ;  with  the  Accentuation  and  Etymo- 
logy of  the  Terms,  and  the  French  and  other  Synonyms.  By  Robley 
Dunglison,  M.D.    New  Edition,  by  Richard  J.  Dunglison,  M.D. 

Royal  8vo  (1,130  pp.),  288. 

"  This  title,  ambitious  and  exhaustible  as  it  is,  simply  and  truthfully  describes  this 
meet  valuable  and  learned  work,  which  briefly  but  distinctly  gives  anjr  one  who  consults 
it,  in  the  most  accessible  form,  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  medical  terminology  of 
aU  VSoOa:' ^Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 


R.  G,  May  fie  and  y.  Mayne 
MEDICAL    VOCABULARY :     being  an  Explanation  of  all 

Names  and  Phrases  used  in  the  various  departments  of  Medical  Science 
and  Practice,  giving  their  Derivation,  Meaning,  Application,  and  Pro^ 
nondation.    Futh  Edition         •  •  •        Fc^  Svo,  los.  6d. 


"  We  have  refierred  to  this  work  hundreds 
of  times,  and  have  always  obtained  the  in* 
formation  we  required  •    •    •     Chemical, 


Botanical,  and  Pharmaceutical  Terms  are 
to  be  found  on  almost  every  pacet**— 
Chimitt  and  Druggists 
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A.  J.  it  A.  ChtirchilTs  General  List  of  more  titan  600  works  on 

Medicine^  Surgery,  Midwifery ,  Materia  Medica,  Hygiene, 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  &c,,  &c,,  with  a  complete 
Index  to  titeir  Titles  for  easy  reference,  N,B,  This  List 
includes  Nos,  B,  C,  and  D. 

B.  Selection  from  J,  &  A,  CIturchilts  General  List,  comprising 

cUl  recent  works  publislud  by  them  ofi  tlie  Art  and  Science 
of  Medicine. 

0.  J.&  A.  ChurchiWs  Catalogue  of  Text  Books  specially  arranged 
for  Students. 

D*  A  Selected  and  Descriptive  List  of  J.  &  A,  ChurchiWs  works 
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